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Lineage  and  Youth 

Fifty  miles  to  tlie  North  of  London  stands  the  town 
of  Bedford.  Hard  by,  not  more  than  a  fifteen  minnte 
walk  across  the  green  fields,  lies  the  village  of  Elstow. 
It  is  one  of  the  least  of  the  hamlets  and  villages  of  old 
England,  and  yet  this  year  it  has  been  the  scene  of  festi- 
vities and  celebrations  in  which  the  entire  Christian 
world  has  been  interested.  Elstow  and  Bedford  have 
become  shrines  to  which  pilgrims  have  been  wending 
their  way,  either  in  person  or  in  their  thonghts,  to  do 
homage  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who  stands  in  the  front 
lank  as  a  member  of  the  great  republic  of  letters,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  a  saint  of  the  Church  Universal.  In 
this  year,  three  hundred  after  the  birth  of  this  man,  it 
is  most  appropriate  for  us  who  are  assembled  to  inaugu- 
rate another  year  of  study  in  a  theological  institution  to 
join  the  pilgrim  throng  as  it  wends  its  way  to  the  birth- 
place of  John  Bunyan,  and  to  lay  our  tribute  of  reverent 
appreciation  at  the  feet  of  one  who  became  the  most  in- 
fluential minister  of  Puritan  England. 

"Within  the  limits  of  a  single  discourse'  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  touch  upon  all  that  is  of  permanent  interest  in 

^This  address  was  delivered  in  the  Seminary  chapel  on  September 
19th  at  the  public  opening  of  the  session  of  1928-9  m  recognition  of  the 
tercentenary  of  the  birth  of  John  Bunyan. 
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the  life  of  our  hero.  He  lived  in  one  of  the  critical 
epochs  in  English  annals,  and  his  career  is  in  many  re- 
spects a  mirror  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  and  religions 
life  of  the  period.  Let  me  remind  you  that  during  the 
XVII  Century  occurred  some  of  the  most  far-reaching 
events  of  English  history.  A  year  after  the  birth  of  John 
Bunyan  the  Parliament  wrung  from  a  despotic  Stuart 
King  the  Petition  of  Eight.  Later,  while  he  was  still  a 
youth,  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  civil  war  which 
ended  in  the  beheading  of  the  King,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  lasting  eleven  years.  John 
Bunyan  was  but  thirty-two  years  of  age  when  Charles 
the  Second  ascended  the  throne  and  his  ministers  inaugu- 
rated an  ecclesiastical  policy  that  drove  over  2,000 
clergymen  from  their  parishes  and  sent  him  to  prison  for 
twelve  years.  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  requiring  all  min- 
isters to  conform  on  pain  of  sequestration,  was  passed  in 
1662  and  deprived  these  men  of  their  livings.  Two  years 
later  the  Conventicle  Act,  which  made  it  illegal  for  more 
than  four  persons  to  meet  for  religious  purposes  in  a  pri- 
vate house,  deprived  Nonconformist  ministers  and  people 
of  the  privilege  of  worshipping  God  in  their  own  way; 
and,  a  year  after  this,  Parliament  passed  the  outrageous 
Five  Mile  Act  which  forbade  a  Nonconformist  minister 
to  reside  within  live  miles  of  a  town  or  city,  and  thus 
deprived  them  of  the  means  of  livelihood.  These  three 
Acts  of  Parliament  mark  the  high  tide  of  ecclesiastical 
tyranny,  and  they  kept  Bunyan  in  prison  for  twelve  long 
dreary  years.  A  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  issued  in 
1672  by  the  monarch  in  disregard  of  Parliament,  freed 
him  and  gave  him  his  opportunity  as  a  preacher,  and  it 
w^as  just  two  months  before  the  Revolution  of  1688  which 
ended  Stuart  tyranny  that  the  Dreamer  of  Bedford 
passed  from  the  scenes  of  his  trials  to  the  Celestial  City 
which  he  had  seen  in  vision.  To  discuss  our  hero  in  his 
relation  to  the  many  movements  of  his  age  would  take 
us  far  afield,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  time  and  inter- 
ests.   His  many-sided  career  and  his  influence  have  been 
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summed  up  by  Rudyard  Kipling  in  characteristic  phrase : 

"A  tinker    out    of    Bedford, 
A  vagrant  oft  in  quod, 
A  private  under  Fairfax, 
A  minister  of  God — . 

"A  pedlar    from    a    hovel, 
The  lowest  of  the  low, 
The  father  of  the  novel, 
Salvation's    first    Defoe."  ^ 

For  us  the  culminating  point  of  appeal  is  ^^The 
Pilgrim's  Progress,"  the  most  popular  religious  book  in 
the  English  language,  but  no  reader  can  fathom  its 
depths  and  fully  appreciate  it  without  knowing  the 
spiritual  storm  through  which  the  author  struggled,  and 
the  long  dreary  years  of  imprisonment  during  which  he 
steeped  himself  in  the  Bible,  and  saw  his  visions  of  un- 
seen realities.  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  a  product  of  the 
maturity  of  genius,  for  its  author  was  on  the  threshold 
of  fifty  when  he  began  to  pen  it  and  fifty-six  when  it  was 
completed.  In  its  beautiful  allegory  we  have  'Hhe  life 
of  its  author  cast  in  an  imaginative  form".  Such  being 
the  case,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  his  inheritance  from 
his  forebears,  his  spiritual  struggles,  and  his  long  im^ 
prisonment  before  we  can  appreciate  this  Pilgrim. 

John  Bunyan,  as  unquestionably  a  child  of  genius 
as  William  Shakespeare,  was  born  some  day  in  Novem- 
ber,  1628,  most  probably  on  the  twenty-eighth.  The 
register  of  the  parish  church  at  Elstow  contains  an  entry 
among  the  list  of  Christenings: 

"1628  John  the   sonne   of   Thomas   Bonnion, 
Junr.  the  30th  of  Novemb." 

and  thus  settles  the  time  of  birth.  The  pedigree  of  the 
Bunyan  family  can  be  traced  back  to  1199  to  the  person 
of  William  Buniun  of  Wilsamstede.  The  name  is  vari- 
ously spelled  Buniun,  Bunyun,  Bunguon.  Boynun,  but 
the  original  form  seems  to  have  been  Buignon  (1219), 
really  equivalent  to  the  modern  French  Beignet  {=  Eng- 
lish 'bun'),  and  makes  it  more  than  probable  that  the 

'From  the  poem,   'The  Holy  War",  published   igij- 
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Bunyans  sprang  from  tlie  Normans  who  conquered  Eng- 
land in  1066.  There  is  a  document  in  existence  that  men- 
tions a  William  Boynon  as  living  in  1327  on  the  very 
spot  in  the  fields  near  Elstow  on  which,  three  hundred 
years  later,  John  Bunyan  was  born.  Then  there  is  no 
mention  of  a  Bunyan  in  any  register  or  official  record 
until  1542,  but  from  that  date  on  we  can  trace  the  gene- 
alogy through  three  generations  without  any  difficulty 
in  the  court  records.  John  Bunyan 's  great  grandfather 
and  his  father  were  farmers,  for  we  have  the  records  of 
their  selling  a  portion  of  their  land  on  two  different  occa- 
sions. The  deeds  for  the  sale  prove  that  their  fortunes 
were  falling,  and  they  were  going  down  in  the  world. 
Our  hero's  grandfather  appears  as  a  ^^pettie  chapman" 
or  small  village  trader,  and  his  father  sinks  a  little  lower 
in  the  social  scale  in  his  occupation  of  tinker  or  brazier. 
I  have  dwelt  on  Bunyan 's  lineage  for  a  particular 
reason.  Many  writers  have  exaggerated  and  misrepre- 
sented the  lowliness  and  poverty  of  the  family.  In  1830 
Sir  Walter  Scott  published  an  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Eeview  in  which  he  tried  to  make  Bunyan  out  to  be  a 
gipsy.  He  based  his  view  on  his  observation  that  the 
trade  of  a  tinker  in  the  Scotland  of  his  day  was  carried 
on  by  the  roving  gipsy.  A  theory  given  currency  by  the 
Wizard  of  the  North  has  had  a  considerable  vogue  and 
justifies  the  poet's  lines, 

"A  pedlar  from  a  hovel, 
The  lowest  of  the  low". 

But  scientific  historical  research  has  established  tlie 
absolute  falseness  of  this  view,  for  which  it  must  be  con- 
fessed Bunyan  himself  is  partially  responsible.  In 
''Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners",  his  spirit- 
ual autobiography,  he  calls  attention  to  his  descent  ''as 
is  well  known  by  many  of  a  low  and  inconsiderable  gen- 
eration; my  father's  house  being  of  that  rank  that  is 
meanest  and  most  despised  of  all  the  families  in  the 
land".    In  weighing  this   language  it  must  be  remem- 
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bered  that  all  comparisons  are  relative,  and  may  easily 
lead  ns  into  misapprehensions.  Furthermore,  sncli  lan- 
guage may  be  an  instance  of  inverted  pride  which  is  met 
with  in  Scripture  as  in  the  case  of  Gideon,  when  the 
Angel  of  Jehovah  gave  him  a  commission  to  deliver  his 
people.  His  reply  was,  ^'Oh,  Lord  Avherewith  shall  I  save 
Israel?  Behold  my  family  is  the  poorest  in  Manasseh, 
and  I  am  the  least  in  my  father's  house". 

The  facts  are  that  the  fortunes  of  this  branch  of  the 
Bunyan  family  had  fallen  very  low,  for  John's  father 
was  excused  from  paying  the  county  hearth  tax,  and,  in- 
stead of  being  a  farmer  like  many  of  his  forebears,  he 
earned  a  precarious  living  as  a  brazier,  going  from  house 
to  house  to  re]Dair  j^ots  and  kettles.  Poor  though  the 
family  was,  it  did  not  suffer  from  the  squalor  that  we 
find  in  the  slums  of  a  modern  city  or  in  the  cabins  of 
a  mining  village.  Humble  Avas  the  Ijirthplace  of  this 
child  of  genius,  indeed  very  humble  is  the  little  thatched 
cottage  which  is  shown  as  the  place  of  his  nativity,  but 
there  is  nothing  unique  in  this.  Did  not  Martin  Luther 
see  the  light  of  day  in  a  miner's  hut,  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  a  log  cabin,  and  our  Blessed  Savior  himself  in  the 
manger  of  an  inn?  Like  a  great  predecessor  in  the  Apos- 
tolic succession,  who  was  a  tent  maker  by  trade  and  an 
Apostle  by  the  call  of  God,  this  humble  Englishman  was 
a  brazier  by  trade  as  Avas  his  father,  and  a  dreamer  of 
dreams  and  a  seer  of  visions  by  the  inspiration  of  God. 

Before  leaving  the  lineage  of  Bunyan,  a  Avord  about 
his  mother  Avill  not  come  amiss.  It  is  strange  that  until 
quite  recently  the  maiden  name  of  this  Avoman  Avas  un- 
knoAvn,  but  a  search  through  the  registers  brought  to 
light  the  folloAving  entry: 

"1627    Thomas    Bounioun,    Junr,    and    Margaret    Bentley,    were 
married  the  three   and  twentieth  of  May." 

It  is  disappointing  that  her  son  Avith  his  literary  genius 
has  not  given  posterity  a  pen  picture  of  the  Avoman  from 
whom  he  must  have  inherited  his  remarkable  gifts.    His 
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grandmother's  will  makes  it  clear  that  Margaret  Bentley 
came  not  of  tlie  squalid  poor,  but  of  liumble  yet  honor- 
able people  who  were  Avorthy  in  their  ways  and  took  a 
pride  in  the  belongings  of  their  household.  John  Brown, 
one  of  his  greatest  biographers,  speculates  on  the  char- 
acter of  this  woman,  remarking  ^Sve  are  tempted  to 
think  that  the  mother  of  a  child  so  much  above  the  com- 
mon kind  must  herself  have  been  a  woman  of  more  than 
common  power.  We  should  not  be  surprised  to  be  told 
that  she  was  one  of  those  strongly  marked  personalities 
sometimes  met  with  in  English  life — a  woman  of  racy, 
ready  wit,  and  of  picturesque  power  of  expression,  who, 
Mrs.  Poyser-like,  had  a  very  distinct  individuality  of  her 
own,  and  the  capacity  of  making  a  very  distinct  impres- 
sion upon  those  around  her".^  If  such  a  picture  is  cor- 
rect, John  Bunyan  succeeded  to  a  great  heritage  in  char- 
acter and  personality  from  his  mother,  and  one  which 
underAvent  a  rich  development  under  a  varied  and  severe 
discipline. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  John  Bunyan,  uncon- 
scious of  his  future,  liA^ed  the  natural  life  of  a  boy.  He 
enjoyed  fishing  and  boating,  and  tAvice  barely  escaped 
drowning.  He  relates  an  incident  that  shoAvs  that,  like 
most  boys,  he  was  foolhardy:  "Being  in  the  field  with 
one  of  my  companions,  it  chanced  that  an  adder  passed 
OA^er  the  higliAA- ay ;  so  I,  having  a  stick  in  my  hand,  struck 
her  over  the  back,  and  having  stunned  her  I  forced  open 
her  mouth  with  my  stick,  and  plucked  her  sting  out  Avith 
my  fingers ;  by  which  act,  had  not  God  been  merciful  unto 
me,  I  might  by  my  desperateness  brought  myself  to  mine 
end".*  During  his  early  years  he  Avas  Avorried  by  bad 
dreams,  but  at  this  time,  although  he  had  a  A^ery  actiA^e 

^John  Brown,  B.A.,  D.D.,  John  Bun3-an :  His  Life  Times,  and  Work, 
Tercentenary  edition,  1928,  p.  31  f.  This  work  is  the  authoritative  bio- 
graphy, absolutely  indispensable  for  anyone  who  wishes  to  make  a  thor- 
ough study  of  Bunyan.  The  tercentenary  edition  contains  valuable  ma- 
terial which  has  been  discovered  during  recent  years.  Whenever  Dr. 
Brown  is  mentioned,  or  quoted,  the  reference  is  to  this  volume. 

^This  quotation  and  most  of  those  that  follow  are  taken  from  Bun- 
yan's   spiritual   autobiography,    "Grace   Abounding". 
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and  sensitive  conscience,  lie  cared  little  about  religion. 
He  informs  ns  that  it  made  liim  tired  to  see  people  read 
religions  books,  and  what  he  wanted  was  ^'a  ballad,  a 
news  book,  George  on  Horseback  or  Bevis  of  Sonthamp- 
ton;  some  book  that  teaches  curious  art,  that  tells  of  old 
fables".^ 

His  mother  died  when  he  was  sixteen  and  within  two 
months  of  her  death  his  father  re-married.  John  Bun- 
yan,  resenting  the  insult  to  his  mother's  memory,  left 
home  and  enlisted  in  the  Parliamentary  Army.  Until 
quite  recently  it  has  been  uncertain  whether  he  served 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Royalists  or  under  Fairfax  in  the 
forces  of  the  Parliament.  Fronde^  argued  very  plausibly 
from  certain  obscure  hints  in  his  autobiography  that  he 
was  on  the  side  of  King  Charles,  but  in  1898  two  pages 
of  the  muster  rolls  of  the  Newport  Pagnel  garrison  were 
published.  On  one  of  these  is  inscribed  the  name,  Jolm 
Bunyan.  In  view  of  other  evidence  this  fact  conclusively 
proves  that  our  hero  served  in  the  Parliamentary  Army 
for  over  two  and  a  half  years.  His  experience  of  a 
soldier's  life  and  his  observations  of  warfare  and  mili- 
tar^'  commanders  are  undoubtedly  reflected  in  many  pas- 
sages of  'The  Pilgrim's  Progress'  and  'The  Holy  War'. 
One  of  his  most  recent  biographers,  Gwilym  0.  Griffith,^ 
has  written:  "Through  Pilgrim's  Progress  itself  the 
clash  of  steel  echoes  from  end  to  end",  while  some  of  the 
characters  of  Pilgrim's  Progress,  like  Greatheart,  Old 
Honest,  Valiant  for  Truth,  may  well  have  been  portraits 
of  some  of  Cromwell's  ironsides. 

Bunyan  was  a  godless  youth  whose  besetting  sin  was 
blasphemous  profanity.  His  sinfulness  was  brought  home 
to  him  one  day  when  he  was  cursing  very  boisterously 
in  front  of  the  window  of  a  neighbor's  shop.  A  woman 
of  rather  questionable  character,  on  hearing  him,  pro- 

^From  a  work  on  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  entitled 
"Sighs    from    Hell"'. 

'James  Anthony  Froude :  Bunyan.  English  Men  of  Letters.  Liac- 
curate  at  some  points  but  appreciative  of  the  literary  qualities. 

'Gwilym    O.    Griffith:      John    Bunyan,    1928. 
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tested  that  liis  oatlis  made  lier  tremble  and  that  he  was 
corrupting  all  the  young  fellows  of  the  town.  This  severe 
rebuke  aroused  his  conscience  and  he  tells  us  that  he 
wished  that  he  might  be  a  little  boy  again  so  as  to  be 
able  to  learn  to  speak  without  profanity.  To  his  aston- 
ishment he  was  able  to  reform  his  speech,  and  he  has  left 
a  record  of  his  conquest  of  this  sin:  ^'whereas  before  I 
knew  not  how  to  speak  unless  I  put  an  oath  before,  and 
another  behind,  to  miake  my  words  have  authority,  now, 
I  could,  without  it,  speak  better  and  with  more  pleasant- 
ness, than  ever  I  could  before". 

Immediately  after  his  army  career  a  wholesome  in- 
fluence came  into  his  life.  He  married  a  young  woman, 
an  orphan,  very  poor,  for  they  did  not  have  ^so  much 
household  stuff  as  a  dish  or  a  spoon',  but  a  woman  of 
noble  character  who  is  probably  idealized  in  the  char- 
acter of  Mercy  in  the  second  part  of  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
As  her  only  dowry  she  brought  with  her  two  books  in- 
fluential and  ]3opular  in  religious  circles.  Their  titles 
were  'The  Plain  Man's  Pathway  to  Heaven',  a  dialogue 
between  a  preacher,  a  plain  honest  man,  and  an  ignorant 
man,  and  a  scoffer;  and  'The  Practice  of  Piety'.  During 
the  long  winter  evenings,  as  they  sat  about  the  fireside, 
she  told  him  much  about  her  father  who  had  been  a  godly 
man.  As  a  result  of  his  wife's  influence,  Bunyan  began 
to  think  about  religion  and  to  attend  church  regularh^ 
At  first  his  worship  was  ignorant  and  superstitious.  He 
informs  us  that  he  adored  all  things  belonging  to  the 
Church,  both  pulpit  and  priest,  clerk,  vestments,  and 
service.  The  artificiality  of  this  beginning  of  piety  may 
be  judged  from  his  hoping  that  he  was  an  Israelite  be- 
cause he  found  in  the  Bible  that  the  Israelites  were  the 
chosen  people  of  God.  His  father  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  idea  of  an  Israelitish  strain  of  blood  in  his  veins,  and 
quickly  and  emphatically  disabused  his  mind  of  this 
fancy. 

The  first  real  awakening  of  Bunyan 's  conscience 
came   in   connection   with   a    sermon   which   his   pastor 
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preached  on  tlie  breaking  of  the  Sabbath  with  labor  or 
sports.  In  that  day  it  was  customary  at  Elstow,  as  at 
other  English  villages,  for  the  young  people  to  gather  on 
the  village  green  on  Sabbath  afternoon  where  they 
played  and  danced.  Bunyan  was  an  enthusiastic  parti- 
cipant in  these  sports,  and  on  hearing  this  sermon  he 
went  home  greatly  distressed  in  mind;  but,  shaking  oft* 
this  mood  with  a  hearty  meal  which  he  enjoyed,  he  re- 
paired to  the  green  to  play  his  favorite  game  of  'tip  cat', 
the  game  under  the  name  of  'catty'  still  played  by  Amer- 
ican boys.  On  this  particular  afternoon,  while  he  was 
playing,  the  voice  of  God  spoke  to  his  conscience.  His 
own  description  will  enable  us  to  appreciate  what  this 
experience  was.  "The  same  day,  as  I  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  game  of  cat,  and  having  struck  it  one  blow  from  the 
hole,  just  as  I  was  about  to  strike  it  the  second  time,  a 
voice  did  suddenly  dart  from  Heaven  into  my  soul,  which 
said,  'Wilt  thou  leave  thy  sins  and  go  to  Heaven  or  have 
thy  sins  and  go  to  hell  f '  At  this  I  was  put  to  an  exceed- 
ing maze.  Wherefore,  leaving  my  cat  upon  the  ground, 
I  looked  up  to  Heaven,  and  was  as  if  I  had,  Avitli  the  eyes 
of  my  understanding,  seen  the  Lord  Jesus  looking  down 
upon  me,  as  being  very  hotly  displeased  with  me,  and  as 
he  did  severely  threaten  me  with  some  grievous  punish- 
ment for  these  and  my  other  ungodly  practices".  Bun- 
yan felt  that  he  had  repented  too  late  and  as  he  was 
damned  he  might  as  well  get  as  much  pleasure  from  sin 
as  possible.  It  is  easy  to  give  an  overdrawn  picture  of 
Bunyan 's  depravity,  for  which  his  own  method  of  writ- 
ing of  it  is  responsible.  It  is  to  be  emphasized  that, 
while  he  was  foul-mouthed,  Bunyan  was  neither  a  drunk- 
ard nor  unchaste.  Later  in  life  when  his  enemies  accused 
him  of  being  a  libertine,  he  most  emphatically  denied 
the  charge.  His  own  words  in  regard  to  this  matter  are 
regarded  as  conclusive  by  all  competent  biographers. 
"My  foes  have  missed  their  mark  in  shooting  at  me.  If 
all    the    fornicators    and    adulterers    in    England    were 
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hanged  by  the  neck  till  they  be  dead,  John  Bunyan,  the 
object  of  their  envy,  would  be  still  alive  and  well". 


Spiritual  Awakening 

Posterity  remembers  Bunyan  as  a  minister  of  God 
and  as  one  of  the  saints  of  all  the  ages,  but  the  portrait 
will  be  distorted  if  it  is  forgotten  that  he  attained  his 
position  of  eminence  only  after  a  long  and  dreadful 
spiritual  struggle.  The  storm  in  his  soul  began,  as  we 
have  already  noted,  shortly  after  his  marriage  and  it 
was  four  years  before  he  reached  a  peaceful  haven.  He 
has  described  his  inner  struggle  with  a  pen  of  fire  in  the 
^ Grace  Abounding',  a  spiritual  autobiography  which  is 
worthy  to  be  set  beside  the  Pauline  Epistles,  Augustine's 
Confessions,  and  Luther  on  Galatians.  From  it  we  learn 
what  an  awful  tempest  raged  in  his  inner  man;  and  how 
in  the  struggle  to  overcome  the  overwhelming  sense  of 
sin  and  to  attain  iDeace,  he  not  only  learned  the  secrets 
of  his  own  soul,  but  came  to  a  full  understanding  of  the 
hearts  of  men.  Let  us  attempt  to  get  an  idea  of  this 
spiritual  struggle.  Already  mention  has  been  made  of 
the  first  awakening  of  his  conscience  by  a  sermon  on  Sab- 
bath sports.  At  first  this  did  nothing  more  than  to  make 
a  moralist  out  of  our  hero.  He  went  so  far  as  to  regard 
the  ringing  of  the  church  bells,  which  was  performed  by 
young  men  on  Sabbath,  as  a  sin  and  gave  it  up.  It  is 
hard  for  us  to  see  wherein  lay  the  evil  of  this  custom. 
It  required  a  greater  struggle,  lasting  a  year,  to  give  up 
dancing.  Up  to  this  point  he  was  on  the  plane  of  the 
Pharisee,  for  he  thought  that  ^^no  man  in  England  could 
please  God  better  than  I".  Commenting  on  this  period 
of  his  inner  life,  Dr.  John  Brown,  his  biographer,  says: 
^^When  a  man  comes  under  the  dominion  of  conscience, 
and  is  a  stranger  to  love,  conscience  is  apt  to  become 
somewhat  of  a  t^^rant;  a  false  standard  is  set  up,  and 
things  right  in  themselves  seem  to  become  wrong  to  the 
man". 
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His  first  real  insight  into  the  gospel  of  grace  came 
in  a  conversation  with  three  humble  women.  It  hap- 
pened on  this  wise.  One  day  when  he  was  pursuing  his 
trade  as  tinker  he  came  upon  ''three  or  four  poor  w^omen 
sitting  at  a  door,  in  the  sun,  and  talking  about  the  things 
of  God".  He  goes  on  to  say,  "I  heard,  but  understood 
not;  for  they  were  far  above,  out  of  my  reach.  Their 
talk  was  about  a  new  birth,  the  work  of  God  in  their 
hearts,  as  also  how  they  were  convinced  of  their  miser- 
able state  by  nature.  They  talked  how  God  has  visited 
their  souls  with  his  love  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  with 
what  words  and  promises  they  had  been  refreshed,  com- 
forted, and  supported  against  the  temptations  of  the 
devil;  moreover  they  reasoned  of  the  suggestions  and 
temptations  of  Satan  in  particular;  and  told  to  each  other 
by  what  means  they  had  been  afflicted,  and  how  they 
were  borne  up  under  his  assaults.  They  also  discoursed 
of  their  own  wretchedness  of  heart  and  of  their  unbelief; 
and  did  contemn,  slight  and  abhor  their  own  righteous- 
ness, as  filthy,  and  insufficient  to  do  them  any  good". 
Thus  these  humble  women  opened  Bunyan's  e^^es  to  a  re- 
ligion of  love  and  mercy,  for  up  to  that  time  his  o^Yll  reli- 
gion was  one  of  rules  like  that  of  the  Pharisee.  He  tells 
us  that  he  often  returned  to  converse  with  them  in  re- 
gard to  spiritual  matters,  and  through  their  guidance 
read  the  Bible  with  an  enlightened  mind.  At  times  he 
w^as  tempted  to  take  the  words  of  Scripture  very  liter- 
ally, as  one  incident  will  clearly  show.  He  thought  he 
would  test  his  own  faith.  As  he  walked  along  the  road 
he  thought  of  saying  to  the  puddles,  "Be  dry",  and  to 
the  dry  places,  "Be  puddles".  He  was  deterred  from 
making  this  test  when  he  thought  that  if  the  puddles  did 
not  dry  up  he  would  know  that  he  was  surely  condemned 
to  hell. 

The  women  advised  Bunyan  to  consult  their  pastor, 
John  Gifford,  a  man  with  a  remarkable  spiritual  experi- 
ence, who  had  been  a  major  in  the  Eoyalist  Army  and 
had  had  an  almost  miraculous  escape  as  a  prisoner  con- 
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demned  to  death,  and  tlien  had  been  converted.  Taking 
refuge  in  Bedford,  he  had  practiced  for  a  time  as  a 
physician  and  then  had  become  the  first  minister  of  the 
recently  founded  Noncomformist  Church  of  that  town. 
He  was  a  godly  man  and  exerted  a  wonderful  influence 
in  his  congregation  and  the  community  in  general.  Un- 
fortunately he  did  not  fully  understand  a  nature  like  that 
of  Bunyan  and  his  advice  was  not  always  helpful  to  a 
man  of  tender  conscience  and  a  dreamer  of  dreams.  In 
fact  as  the  storms  of  doubt  swept  his  soul  none  of  the 
men  to  whom  he  turned  for  guidance  in  this  crisis  could 
give  him  relief.  During  this  period  of  distress  there  fell 
into  his  hands  Luther's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  a  copy  ^so  old  that  it  was  like  to  fall  to 
pieces'.  To  his  surprise  he  found  in  it  a  description  of 
an  experience  that  was  an  exact  counterpart  of  his  own 
and  led  him  to  say  that  'of  all  the  books  that  he  had 
ever  met  with,  it  seemed  to  him  the  most  fit  for  a  wound- 
ed conscience'. 

We  are  amazed  to  discover  that  this  man  who  was 
to  become  one  of  the  saints  of  the  Church  Universal  was 
tormented  with  the  question  Avhether  he  was  one  of  the 
elect  or  not.  As  he  questioned  his  own  salvation  and  the 
floods  of  temptation  came  dashing  against  the  outworks 
of  his  soul,  there  came  to  him  words  of  Scripture  such 
as  these,  "If  God  be  for  us  who  can  be  against  us?", 
and  "He  hath  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  His 
cross".  Another  temptation  with  which  he  struggled 
was  the  thought  that  was  put  into  his  mind  by  Satan, 
"to  sell  and  part  with  the  blessed  Christ,  to  exchange 
Him  for  the  things  of  this  life — for  anything".  This 
temptation  was  with  him  day  and  night  for  a  year  so 
that  he  could  not  so  much  as  'stoop  for  a  pin,  chop  a 
stick,  or  cast  his  eye  to  look  on  anything'  without  his 
hearing  whispered  in  his  soul  'sell  Christ  for  this  or  sell 
Christ  for  that;  sell  Him — sell  Him'.  This  mental  agita- 
tion would  show  itself  in  bodily  movements  as  he  would 
answer  the  tempter,   "I  will  not,  I  will  not;   no,  not  for 
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thousands,  thousands,  thousands  of  worlds".  This 
struggle  was  ended  one  morning  as  he  lay  in  bed  fight- 
ing this  fierce  temptation  as  the  thought  passed  through 
his  mind  "  ^Let  him  go  if  he  will!'  Now  was  the  battle 
won  and  down  fell  I,  as  a  bird  that  is  shot  from  the  top 
of  the  tree  in  great  guilt  and  fearful  despair".  He 
thought  that  his  sin  was  point-blank  against  his  Saviour, 
and  he  uses  with  his  imaginative  power  many  figures  to 
describe  his  case.  He  is  like  a  broken  vessel  driven  as 
with  the  winds,  as  a  house  whose  foundations  are 
destroyed,  as  a  drowning  child  in  a  mill  pond,  or  he 
seems  to  himself  to  be  standing  at  the  gate  of  the  City 
of  Refuge  with  the  avenger  of  blood  at  his  heels. 

Commenting  on  this  spiritual  tempest,  Dr.  John 
Brown  remarks:  "The  great  guilt  was  of  course  a  great 
delusion;  the  mere  outcome  of  a  vivid  brain  giving  con- 
crete shape  to  its  own  creation.  But  though  the  sin  of 
which  he  accused  himself  was  imaginary,  very  far  from 
imaginary  was  the  inward  misery  it  occasioned".  Many 
writers  have  depreciated  the  reality  of  Bunyan's  fierce 
spiritual  struggle.  Lord  Maeaulay,^  for  example,  in  liis 
essay  on  Bunyan,  has  attempted  to  vindicate  Bunyan's 
character  against  the  charges  of  Bunyan  himself. 
Macaulay  thinks  that  he  merely  used  the  language  of  his 
time  and  the  worst  that  can  be  laid  to  his  charge  is  'that 
he  had  a  great  liking  for  some  diversions  quite  harmless 
in  themselves  but  condemned  by  the  rigid  j)recisians 
among  whom  he  lived  and  for  whom  he  had  great  re- 
spect... A  rector  of  the  School  of  Laud  would  have 
held  such  a  young  man  up  to  the  whole  parish  as  a 
model'.  All  that  can  be  said  to  this  estimate  is  that 
Macaulay,  with  his  temperament  and  prosperity,  was  not 
capable  of  passing  judgment  on  the  experience  of  a  mai7 
whose  eyes  had  been  opened  to  the  invisible  spiritual 
world  round  about.  Of  men  of  Macaulay 's  temperament 
Froude  pertinently  wrote:  "Be  their  talents  what  they 

*Lord    Macaulay's    famous   essay,    published   in    1853,    is   brilliant   but 
patronizing  at  times. 
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may,  tliey  could  not  Avrite  a  Pilgrim's  Progress,  or  ever 
reach  the  Delectable  Mountains,  or  even  be  conscious 
that  such  mountains  exist/'  In  passing  judgment  on  the 
influence  of  Bunyan's  life  and  on  the  reality  of  the  ex- 
jDeriences  which  he  describes  so  vividly,  it  is  well  for  us 
to  keep  in  mind  that  sin  may  take  a  spiritual  as  well  as 
a  sensual  form.  Bunyan  was  never  a  drunkard  and  never 
unchaste,  as  his  own  passionate  declaration,  which  we 
have  quoted,  maintains;  but  he  was  blasphemous.  With 
reference  to  the  reality  of  Bunyan's  spiritual  struggle 
I  shall  quote  at  length  from  Dr.  John  Brown.  ''But  a 
man's  weakness  is  often  the  reaction  from  his  strength; 
and  he  who  of  all  men  afterwards  sought  for  reality  and 
stood  with  worshiping  awe  before  the  sanctities  of 
spiritual  things  was  guilty  of  violent  outrage  against 
reverence  and  truth.  The  marvellous  force  which  in  after 
years  displayed  itself  in  vividness  of  spiritual  vision  and 
burning  power  of  expression  ran  riot  in  weird  blas- 
phemies which  made  even  blasphemers  tremble.  'Even 
as  a  child',  he  says,  'I  had  few  equals  in  cursing,  swear- 
ing, lying,  and  blaspheming  the  holy  name  of  God'.  The 
wickedness  begun  thus  early  lasted  long.  He  w^as  a 
grown  man,  when  one  who  was  'herself  a  loose  and  un- 
godly wretch',  and  therefore  not  overnice,  'protested 
that  it  made  her  tremble  to  hear  him,  that  he  was  the 
ungodliest  fellow  for  swearing  ever  she  heard  in  all  her 
life,  and  that  it  was  enough  to  spoil  all  the  youth  in  the 
whole  town'.  Sins  like  these  will  be  variously  estimated. 
There  is  no  ready  gauge  of  outward  consequence  to 
measure  their  inward  evil  as  in  the  case  of  drunkenness 
and  impurity.  Yet  spiritual  sins  may  be  even  more 
deadly  than  sensual  in  their  moral  recoil,  laying  waste  the 
powers  of  the  soul.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  spirit- 
ual condition  induced  by  persistent  lying  and  profane 
blasphemy  had  much  to  do  with  the  long  and  terrible 
struggles  of  Bunyan's  after  years. "^  I  have  given  this 
long  quotation  because  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  reality 

^Brown,  p.  ^ji. 
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of  John  Bunyan's  inner  life.  The  terrible  tempest  that 
raged  in  his  soul  for  these  four  years  bears  witness  to 
the  intensity  of  his  spiritual  nature  and  gave  him  his 
insight  into  the  hearts  of  men.  And  the  deep  influence 
which  he  has  exerted  throughout  the  world  and  in  every 
communion  is  due  to  the  faithfulness  and  sincerity  with 
which  he  has  depicted  the  fierce  fight  which  he  waged. 
His  two  greatest  books,  ^ Grace  Abounding'  and  'The 
Pilgrim's  Progress',  are  not  theological  treatises  dealing 
with  intellectual  convictions  but  are  transcripts  of  real 
experiences. 

Bunyan's  conversion  and  the  fact  that  he  walked 
from  Elstow  to  Bedford  every  Sunday  to  attend  the 
ministrations  of  John  Gilford  was  soon  noised  abroad, 
and  many  went  out  of  curiosity  to  hear  the  preacher 
whose  ministrations  had  won  and  transformed  such  a 
notorious  character.  About  two  years  after  he  joined 
the  church,  he  was  asked  by  the  brethren  to  speak  a  w^ord 
of  exhortation.  Although  difhdent  and  modest,  he  rose 
to  the  call,  and,  as  he  himself  puts  it,  'discovered  his 
gifts  among  them'.  These  first  listeners  soon  realized 
that  no  common  seer  had  arisen  in  their  midst.  Here 
again  we  must  give  Bunyan's  OAvn  words:  "They  did 
solemnly  protest  as  in  the  sight  of  the  great  God,  that 
they  were  both  affected  and  comforted,  and  gave  thanks 
to  the  Father  of  Mercies  for  the  grace  bestowed  on  me". 
The  early  exercise  of  his  gifts  as  a  preacher  for  five  years 
before  his  imprisonment  was  without  ordination,  for  he 
was  not  publicly  set  apart  to  the  ministry  in  the  public 
preaching  of  the  Word  in  a  Congregational  fashion  until 
his  release  from  prison  in  1673.  His  influence  and  repu- 
tation grew  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  when  the  country 
realized  that  the  tinker  had  turned  preacher  'they  came 
to  hear  his  word  by  hundreds  and  that  from  all  parts, 
though  upon  sundry  and  divers  accounts'.  Although  his 
first  appearance  as  an  author  was  in  an  unfortunate  con- 
troversy with  the  Quakers,  in  the  course  of  which  he  pub- 
lished a  book  entitled  '  Some  Gospel  Truths  Opened  Ac- 
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cording  to  the  Scriptures ',  preaching  the  Gospel  was,  and 
remained  the  passion  and  the  work  of  his  life.  His  early 
career  as  a  preacher  lasted  from  1655  to  1660.  During 
this  period  he  was  free  to  go  and  come  as  he  pleased  and 
to  exercise  his  gifts  at  will.  His  imprisonment  began  in 
1660  and,  with  a  short  respite,  lasted  for  twelve  years. 
His  early  experience  in  the  pulpit  as  he  himself  gives  it 
to  us  may  be  encouraging  to  all  preachers  but  especially 
to  those  who  are  taking  first  steps.  ' '  Sometimes,  he  says, 
he  would  start  with  clearness,  evidence,  and  liberty  of 
speech,  and  before  long  become  so  straitened  before  the 
people  that  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  his  'head  had  been  in 
a  bag  all  the  time  of  the  exercise'.  Sometimes  he  would 
be  seized  with  a  strange  f aintness  and  strengthlessness 
of  body  on  his  way  to  the  place  of  meeting,  and  after- 
wards be  'tempted  to  pride  and  liftings  up  of  heart'  at 
his  hold  over  the  people." 

It  was  not  unnatural  in  that  age  that  the  right  of  a 
tinker  to  preach  was  called  in  question,  and  he  was  chal- 
lenged more  than  once  publicly  to  show  his  commission. 
His  own  words  on  this  point  are,  "When  I  went  first  to 
preach  the  Word  abroad  the  doctors  and  priests  of  the 
country  did  open  wide  against  me".  On  one  occasion  a 
Cambridge  scholar  went  to  hear  him  and  asked  him  how 
he,  not  having  the  original  Scriptures,  dared  to  preach. 
Bunyan's  common  sense  and  humor  show  themselves  in 
his  reply  to  this  challenge.  He  asked  the  University  man 
if  he  himself  had  the  originals,  the  actual  copies  written 
by  prophets  and  apostles.  No,  he  had  not,  but  he  had 
the  true  copies  of  the  originals;  "and  I",  said  Bunyan, 
"believe  the  English  Bible  to  be  a  true  copy  also",  and 
brought  the  encounter  to  a  close. 

In  its  hostility  to  Bunyan  as  a  preacher,  ecclesias- 
ticism  ran  true  to  form,  overlooking  the  fact  that  he  had 
all  the  signs  of  apostleship:  the  inward  call,  which  he 
termed  "a  secret  pricking  forward  to  the  work"  in  his 
bwn  soul;  his  setting  apart  to  the  ministry  by  the  Church; 
and  the  external  evidence  of  the  response  of  the  people 
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to  whom  lie  spoke.  ''Tliey  would  bless  God  for  me", 
said  Bunyan,  ''and  count  me  God's  instrument  that 
showed  to  them  the  way  of  salvation".  While  the 
worldly  High  Church  ecclesiastics  questioned  his  call 
and  his  right  as  a  minister,  tlie  common  people  heard  him 
gladly,  and  some  men  of  high  position,  with  university 
education,  rallied  to  his  support.  We  can  mention  but 
two:  Henry  Denne,  a  Cambridge  man,  who  wrote  a 
trenchant  reply  to  one  of  Bunyan 's  traducers;  still  more 
significant  is  the  attitude  of  William  Dell,  a  prominent 
rector  of  Bedfordshire,  and  master  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
College.  Dell  invited  the  tinker  preacher  to  occupy  his 
pulpit,  and  so  scandalized  were  Dell's  parishioners  that 
they  sent  a  petition  against  him  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords  because  he  had  permitted  ''one  Bun^^an,  of  Bed- 
ford, a  tinker"  to  sjDeak  in  his  pulpit  on  Christmas  Day. 
The  peers  were  not  unduly  perturbed  by  this  breach  of 
ecclesiastical  tradition  and  dismissed  the  petition. 
Whether  indignant  or  amused  we  can  be  thankful  to 
these  Protestants,  for  their  action  has  given  posterity  a 
glimpse  into  the  friendship  between  John  Bunyan  and 
William  Dell,  and  so  thrown  light  on  the  character  of  our 
hero. 

The  Imprisonment  of  John  Bunyan 

In  1660  the  Commonwealth  came  to  an  end,  and 
Charles  the  Second,  recalled  by  Parliament,  entered  Lon- 
don on  the  29th  of  May  with  the  acclamations  of  the 
populace.  The  triumph  of  the  Eoyalist  Party  brought 
serious  times  for  all  Christians  in  England  who  did  not 
conform  to  the  rites  and  practices  of  the  Established 
Church  as  set  forth  two  years  later  in  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity. The  policy  of  Clarendon,  Charles  the  Second's 
able  minister,  looking  to  the  enforcement  of  Uniformity 
throughout  the  realm,  worked  havoc  everywhere,  send- 
ing men  and  women  to  prison  because  of  their  religious 
convictions.  It  was  this  policy  that  put  John  Bunyan 
in  jail  and  kept  him  there  for  twelve  years,  with  a  brief 
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respite  of  six  montlis  at  tlie  end  of  the  first  six  years. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  his  case  the  change  of  policy 
was  put  into  action  nearly  two  years  before  the  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed.  The  Connty  of  Bedford  had 
been  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Parliamentary  canse 
and  it  had  many  supporters  of  Cromwell  among  its  lead- 
ing citizens.  The  Koyalists  had  not  been  treated  gently 
when  the  Parliamentary  cause  triumphed,  and  hence  it 
is  not  surprising  that  with  a  change  of  fortune  the  Royal- 
ists Avere  ready  to  settle  old  scores.  Such  a  situation 
explains  the  haste  with  which  they  proceeded  against 
Bunyan,  a  prominent  man  and  a  marked  offender.  Be- 
tween September  thirteenth  and  November  sixth,  mat- 
ters moved  very  rapidly  in  Bunyan 's  native  county.  The 
county  magistrates  in  Quarter  Sessions  issued  an  order 
for  the  public  reading  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  was  shortly  after  this,  on  the  twelfth  of 
November,  1660,  that  Bunyan  was  arrested  at  a  little 
hamlet  named  Lower  Samsell,  about  thirteen  miles  from 
Bedford,  where  he  had  gone  to  hold  a  meeting  at  the 
home  of  a  friend.  The  brother  at  whose  house  the  serv- 
ice was  to  be  held  tried  to  dissuade  Bunyan  from  carry- 
ing out  his  purpose.  To  him  our  hero  replied,  ^^Come, 
be  of  good  cheer,  let  us  not  be  daunted.  Our  case  is 
good,  w^e  need  not  be  ashamed  of  it;  to  preach  God's 
Word  is  so  good  a  work  that  we  shall  be  well  rewarded 
even  if  we  suffer  for  it".  As  he  proceeded  to  carry  oui 
his  purpose  he  was  arrested  by  the  constable  and  the 
next  day  was  haled  before  the  magistrate,  Francis  Win- 
gate,  in  his  country  home.  It  did  not  bode  well  for  Bun- 
yan that  Francis  Wingate  was  a  Royalist  with  many  olci 
scores  to  settle.  Bunyan 's  friends  Avere  ready  to  give 
bond  for  his  appearance  but  the  magistrate  required  as  a 
condition  that  he  should  cease  preaching.  Bunyan  re- 
plied that  he  was  certain  to  break  such  a  condition  ''as 
he  could  not  leave  off  speaking  the  Avord  of  God".  On 
this  Wingate  drew  up  the  mittimus  for  Bedford  jail,  to 
which  he  was  committed  to  await  trial  at  the  next  session 
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of  tlie  court.  This  trial  of  Biinyan  before  a  county  magis- 
trate in  his  country  home  is  full  of  dramatic  incident.  As 
Bunyan  was  leaving  the  house  for  the  Bedford  jail  in 
the  custody  of  a  constable  they  were  met  by  two  friends 
who  still  thought  something  might  be  done  for  the  re- 
lease of  Bunyan.  They  insisted  on  the  constable  waiting 
until  they  had  interviewed  Wingate.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  two  men  returned  saying  that  Bunyan  would  be  re- 
leased if  he  w^ere  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  justice. 
*' Turning  to  his  friends  with  that  earnest  look  of  his, 
Bunyan  replied  that  if  the  words  asked  for  were  such  as 
could  be  spoken  with  a  good  conscience  he  would  say 
them,  not  else".  This  utterance  is  surely  not  unworthy 
to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  that  other  of  Luther's,  ^Here 
I  stand;  I  can  not  other.  God  help  me!'  Behind  the 
utterance  was  a  resolute  spirit  which  was  ready  to  dare 
all  in  the  battle  for  liberty  of  conscience  against  the 
encroachments  of  tyranny. 

His  friends  and  family  w^ere  overwhelmed  with  con- 
sternation when  they  received  the  news  and  tried  to  get 
Bunyan  bailed  out  until  the  court  session.  The  local 
magistrate  of  Elstow  Village,  while  friendly  to  Bunyan, 
was  perplexed  at  his  commitment  and  refused  to  permit 
him  to  be  free  on  bail.  He  accepted  his  disappointment 
bravely,  saying,  ^'I  did  meet  my  God  sweetly  in  prison 
again,  comforting  of  me  and  satisfying  of  me  that  it  was 
His  will  and  mind  that  I  should  be  there".  Seven  or 
eight  weeks  later  Bunyan  was  tried  at  the  January 
Quarter  Sessions  by  the  bench  upon  which  sat  some  of 
the  great  enemies  of  Noncomformity.  Among  them  was 
Sir  John  Kelynge,  who  shortly  afterwards  prepared  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662,  and  who  as  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England  showed  himself  absolutely  unfitted  for  that 
high  position.  Even  in  the  decadent  period  of  the 
Eestoration  he  had  to  answer  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons  for  arbitrary  proceedings  and  contemptuous 
allusions  to  Magna  Charta,  and  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords  for  his  insolence  to  one  of  its  members.    What 
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chance  for  justice  did  a  tinlier  and  a  poor  Nonconformist 
preacher  have  before  a  Court  presided  over  by  a  man  of 
this  type,  especially  when  the  other  members  of  the 
bench  shared  the  animus  of  Sir  John  Kelynge!  It  makes 
us  smile  to  read  the  ponderous  indictment  on  which  he 
was  tried:  ''devilishly  and  perniciously  abstaining  from 
coming  to  church  to  hear  divine  service,  and  for  being 
a  common  upholder  of  several  unlawful  meetings  and 
conventicles  to  the  great  disturbance  and  distraction  of 
the  good  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  our  sovereign  lord  the  King".  It  is  hard  for  us  to 
realize  that  there  was  a  time  in  English  history  when  a 
gathering  of  a  few  people  for  worship  could  be  thus 
described. 

Kelynge  pronounced  judgment:  ''You  must  be  had 
back  to  prison  and  there  lie  for  three  months  following, 
if  then  you  do  not  submit  to  go  to  church  and  leave  off 
preaching,  you  must  be  banished  from  the  realm".  If, 
after  such  banishment,  Bunyan  was  found  in  the  country 
he  would  be  in  danger  of  being  hung.  As  the  jailer  re- 
moved his  prisoner  Bunyan  uttered  these  brave  words  as 
a  farewell  to  the  judge:  "I  am  at  a  point  with  you,  for  if 
I  were  out  of  prison  to-day  I  would  preach  the  Gospel 
again  to-morrow,  by  the  help  of  God ! ' '  Legally  Bunyan 
ought  to  have  been  liberated  at  the  end  of  three  months, 
and  imprisoned  again  only  on  conviction  of  a  new  breach 
of  the  law,  but,  without  any  further  indictment,  he  was 
kept  a  prisoner  for  six  years  in  defiance  of  Habeas  Cor- 
pus. He  did  not  submit  to  injustice  without  a  struggle, 
but  made  strenuous  efforts  to  get  his  name  before  the 
Spring  Sessions  of  the  County  Court  in  1662.  At  first 
his  name  was  inserted  among  those  of  criminals,  but  the 
clerk  of  the  court  so  manipulated  the  calendar  that  his 
name  dropped  out.  He  himself  writes:  "Thus  Avas  I 
hindered  and  prevented  at  that  time  also  from  appearing 
before  the  judge  and  left  in  prison.  Farewell".  After 
this  failure  his  wife  made  a  determined  effort  to  get  his 
case  before  the  judges,  appearing  before  them  in  person, 
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even  bringing  the  case  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
bnt  she  achieved  nothing.  The  treatment  of  Bmiyan  by 
these  English  magistrates  justified  the  statement  that 
' '  the  days  had  then  come  in  England  when,  for  a  genera- 
tion, tiuth  had  fallen  in  the  street  and  equity  could  not 
enter". 

Twelve  Years  in  Bedford  County  Jail 

Bunyan 's  life  and  influence  cannot  be  properly  esti- 
mated without  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  spent  twelve  years  in  jail  for  conscience' 
sake,  and  without  knoAving  that  after  three  years'  free- 
dom he  suffered  a  third  imprisonment  lasting  for  a  feAv 
months  in  the  town  jail.  The  conditions  and  circum- 
stances of  prison  life  as  well  as  the  occupation  of  the 
famous  prisoner  must  be  noted. 

The  physical  conditions  in  the  jail  are  not  without 
significance.  Prisons  and  penitentiaries  are  not  the  most 
attractive  places,  even  in  the  twentieth  century  which 
boasts  its  humanitarianism.  Charles  Dickens  did  not  put 
conditions  in  an  English  prison  in  his  clay  in  an  alluring 
light;  two  hundred  years  earlier  the  physical  environ- 
ment was  tenfold  worse.  John  Howard,  the  famous 
prison  reformer,  also  a  Bedfordshire  man,  has  left  a  re- 
strained description  of  the  building  where  Bunyan  spent 
the  best  days  of  his  life.  He  describes  the  jail  as  consist- 
ing mostly  of  a  ground  floor  and  a  first  floor.  The 
ground  floor,  with  two  day  rooms,  beside  sleeping  rooms, 
was  appropriated  for  criminals.  Below  this,  under 
ground,  were  two  dungeons  in  total  darkness  and  reached 
by  a  descent  of  eleven  steps.  The  first  floor  was  reserved 
for  debtors,  and  consisted  of  four  sleeping  rooms  and  one 
common  day  room  which  was  also  used  for  a  chapel. 
All  these  rooms  were  eight  and  a  half  feet  high.  There 
was  also  a  small  court  yard  which  was  common  to  all 
prisoners.  Such  is  the  description  of  Bunyan 's  home  for 
twelve  years  as  it  was  described  by  one  very  familiar 
with  prisons. 
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For  a  young  man  of  tliirty-tAvo,  full  of  vigor  and 
enthusiasm,  the  confinement  in  this  narrow  space  and  the 
restrictions  must  have  been  very  irksome.  But  through- 
out these  weary  years,  he  showed  his  manliness  and  his 
Christian  faith;  he  never  Avhimpered  or  made  any  com- 
plaint except  to  protest  his  innocence  of  any  act  of  dis- 
loyalty to  the  King.  He  had  with  him  a  library  of  two 
books.  One  of  his  visitors  said,  ' '  There  also  I  surveyed 
his  library,  the  least  and  yet  the  best  that  ever  I  saw, 
consisting  only  of  two  books — a  Bible  and  the  Book  of 
Martyrs".  He  thoroughly  saturated  himself  with  the 
contents  and  language  of  these  two  works,  one  of  which 
makes  little  appeal  to  our  easy-going  age.  It  is  quite 
evident  to  a  reader  of  'The  Pilgrim's  Progress'  and  of 
his  sermons  that  Bunyan  must  have  known  his  Bible  by 
heart.  He  weaves  its  phraseology  and  thought  into  his 
own  writing  after  the  manner  of  the  Seer  of  Patmos  in 
his  allegory  of  last  things. 

Mr.  Froude,  notorious  for  his  inaccuracy  as  a  his- 
torian, is  never  more  unreliable  than  in  his  explanation 
of  Bunyan 's  long  imprisonment.  He  is  not  entirely  con- 
sistent in  his  writing,  for  while  he  pooh-poohs  the 
description  of  those  who  have  written  in  protest  against 
the  treatment  accorded  to  Bum^an,  and  tried  to  make  us 
believe  that  the  magistrates  out  of  kindness  to  save  his 
life  committed  Bunyan  to  jail,  yet  he  himself  writes 
eloquently  of  the  constancy  of  the  prisoner:  ''Be  true  to 
3^ourself  whatever  comes,  even  if  damnation  comes. 
Better  hell  with  an  honest  heart  than  heaven  with 
cowardice  and  insincerity!"  The  fact  is  that  in  those 
clays  a  little  money  could  do  much  to  ameliorate  a  pris- 
oner's condition  and  even  secure  for  him  a  measure  of 
liberty.  Bunyan 's  many  friends  may  have  alleviated 
some  of  his  hardships  by  oiling  the  hands  of  the  jailer^ 
and  it  is  also  likely  that  much  depended  upon  the  sym- 
pathy and  character  of  the  man  in  charge.  A  warden 
who  showed  too  much  sympathy  with  Bunyan  and  per- 
mitted him  to  leave  the  prison  walls  for  a  short  time 
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almost  lost  liis  position.  Tlie  men  in  autliority,  both  in 
Cliurcli  and  State  at  tliis  time,  were  determined  to  make 
tlie  entire  nation  conform  to  tlie  Anglican  practice,  and 
no  leniency  toward  a  Nonconformist  preacher  conld  be 
tolerated. 

But  Bunyan  could  not  spend  all  his  time  in  reading 
the  Scriptures  and  dreaming  of  the  unseen  Avorld,  for  in 
those  days  prisoners  had  to  provide  themselves  Avith 
most  of  the  necessities  of  life.  We  have  contemporary 
testimony  to  his  earning  his  own  bread  and  doing  some- 
thing for  the  support  of  his  family  during  this  imprison- 
ment. An  anonymous  friend  who  made  Bunyan 's 
acciuaintance  in  prison  has  this  to  say:  the  tinker  preach- 
er did  not  ^  spend  his  time  in  supine  and  careless  manner 
nor  eat  the  bread  of  idleness,  for  I  haA^e  been  Avitness 
that  his  OAAm  hands  haA^e  ministered  to  his  and  his  fam- 
ily's necessities,  making  many  hundred  gross  of  long 
Tagg'd  Laces  to  till  up  the  A^acancies  of  his  time,  AAdiich 
he  had  learn 'd  for  that  purpose  since  he  had  been  in 
prison'. 

It  Avas  also  Avithin  the  Avails  of  the  prison  that  Bun- 
yan learned  to  AAdeld  his  pen  and  became  a  master  of 
simple,  clear,  homely  English  prose.  He  often  preached 
in  the  jail  to  a  congregation  of  choice  spirits  imprisoned 
like  himself  for  conscience'  sake,  and  later  he  developed 
many  of  these  sermons  into  books.  Most  of  the  Avritings 
of  this  period  are  not  read  at  the  present  time  and  Avould 
make  little  appeal  to  our  generation,  but  there  is  one 
'Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners',  a  spiritual 
autobiography.  It  is  one  of  the  great  epics  of  the  inner 
life,  and  as  literature  ranks  AAdth  Augustine's  ''Confes- 
sions" and  the  utterances  of  Luther.  The  feAV  facts  of 
his  external  life  AAdiich  Ave  knoAV,  are  gleaned  from  this 
Avork.  Here  and  there  Ave  have  had  occasion  to  quote 
from  it  so  that  you  have  been  enabled  at  least  to  taste 
its  quality.  One  of  his  biographers  gives  a  brief  esti- 
mate of  it.  "This  book,  Avhich  in  parts  is  Aveird  and 
terrible  as  his  OAAm  picture  of  the  valley  and  shadoAv  of 
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death,  is  yet  in  its  alternations  a  faitliful  transcript  of 
the  writer's  sonl,  and  must  be  read  in  order  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  man  as  he  was,  both  in  strength 
and  weakness".  About  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
^  Grace  Abounding '  Bunyan  was  released  from  prison  for 
a  few  weeks.  We  are  not  absolutely  certain  as  to  the 
reason  for  this  brief  respite,  but  a  friend  after  his  death 
wrote  a  continuation  of  'Grace  Abounding'  in  which  we 
were  informed  that  he  was  released  'by  the  intercession 
of  some  in  trust  and  power  that  took  pity  upon  his  suffer- 
ing'. We  may  surmise  that  just  then  there  were  some 
searchings  of  heart  in  high  places.  The  Dutch  fleet  had 
sailed  up  the  Thames  and  London  was  in  consternation 
when  it  heard  the  guns  of  the  Dutch  men-of-war.  After 
the  departure  of  the  foreign  foe  came  the  plague  which 
had  desolated  London;  it  in  turn  was  followed  by  the 
great  fire;  perhaps  above  all  Lord  Clarendon,  Charles 
the  Second's  minister,  'able,  but  pitiless,  the  arch  insti- 
gator of  all  repressive  measures  against  Nonconform- 
ists', was  beginning  to  lose  his  influence  and  totter  to- 
wards his  fall.  Whatever  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that 
Bunyan  had  his  freedom,  but  only  for  a  brief  period. 
He  was  soon  re-arrested  for  preaching  at  a  meeting  and 
put  in  the  same  jail  where  he  remained  for  another  six 
years.  It  is  noteworthy  that  we  know  comparatively 
little  of  Bunyan 's  activity  during  his  second  imprison- 
ment. He  wrote  and  published  no  fewer  than  nine  of 
his  books  during  his  first  imprisonment,  but  during  the 
second  he  seems  to  have  produced  only  two:  'The  Con- 
fession of  Faith'  and  'A  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  Justi- 
fication by  Faith'.  I  would  ask  you  to  keep  in  mind  that 
his  masterpiece,  'The  Pilgrim's  Progress'  was  not  writ- 
ten during  these  twelve  years,  but  later,  during  the  short- 
er period  of  six  months  imprisonment  in  1675.  There  may 
be  various  reasons  for  the  lack  of  literary  productivity 
during  the  second  six  years  of  imprisonment.  His  pub- 
lisher, who  had  been  imprisoned  and  fined  for  publishing 
his  books,  may  have  been  more  carefully  watched  and 
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found  it  too  dangerous  to  sponsor  Bunyan's  writing. 
The  maintenance  of  liis  family  may  liave  made  greater 
demands  on  Ms  time,  or  lie  may  liave  lost  liis  ^elasticity 
of  mind',  overcome  by  tlie  apparent  hopelessness  of  his 
imprisonment. 

Charles  the  Second  cannot  be  suspected  of  much 
real  sympathy  with  Nonconformists  as  he  was  a  Eoman- 
ist  at  heart,  yet  it  was  this  king  who  issued  a  Declara- 
tion of  Eeligious  Indulgence,  exercising  his  royal  prerog- 
ative in  defiance  of  Parliament.  This  declaration  sus- 
pended Hhe  execution  of  all  and  all  manner  of  penal  law& 
in  matters  ecclesiastical  against  whatsoever  sort  of  Xon- 
conformists  or  Recusants'.  The  Declaration  of  Reli- 
gious Indulgence  was  dated  the  15th  of  March,  1672,  and 
in  virtue  of  it  a  general  pardon  was  issued  at  West- 
minster on  the  13tli  day  of  September.  The  jails  of  Eng- 
land, full  of  men  and  women  imprisoned  for  their  reli- 
gious convictions,  em^^tied  themselves  of  such  prisoners. 

It  is  cjuite  probable  that  Bunyan  was  actually  re- 
leased as  early  as  May  of  that  year,  for  on  the  9tli  of 
that  month  he  received  a  license  from  the  king  as  a  reli- 
gious teacher  under  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  To 
make  it  clear  to  us  it  might  be  stated  that  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence  required  Nonconformist  teachers  and 
preachers  to  receive  a  State  license,  and  the  houses  or 
barns  where  they  ministered  were  also  to  be  licensed. 
Bunyan 's  license  is  found  among  the  official  documents 
of  the  period,  and,  as  it  is  not  lengthy  and  was  a  docu- 
ment of  great  interest,  I  shall  quote  it  in  full. 

"Charles,  &c.  To  all  Mayors,  Bailiffs,  Constables,  and  others, 
Our  Officers  and  Ministers,  Civill  and  Military  whom  it  may  con- 
cerne,  Greeting.  In  Pursuance  of  our  Declaration  of  the  15th  of 
March,  167^,  Wee  doe  hereby  permitt  and  licence  John  Bunyon  to 
bee  a  Teacher  of  the  Congregation  allowed  by  Us  in  the  House  of 
Josias  Roughed,  Bedford,  for  the  use  of  such  as  doe  not  conforme 
to  the  Church  of  England,  who  are  of  the  Perswasion  commonly 
called  Congregationall.  With  further  licence  and  permission  to  him  the 
said  John  Bunyon  to  teach  in  any  other  place  licensed  by  Us  accord- 
ing to  our  said  Declaration.  Given  at  our  Court  at  Whitehall  the 
gth  day  of  May  in  the  24th  yeare  of  our  Reigne,  1672, 
"By  his  Majesty's  command, 

"Arlington". 
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It  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  of  a  state  of  society 
in  which  godly  men  and  women  were  imprisoned  for 
their  religious  convictions,  and  specifically  for  holding 
religious  meetings.  It  must  be  acknowleged  that  a  few 
of  these  Nonconformists,  however,  played  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies  by  using  religious  meetings  for  political 
purposes.  It  was  dangerous  then  as  it  is  dangerous  now 
to  make  religion  a  tool  for  the  politician.  Of  course, 
Bunyan  was  not  of  this  type  and  his  imprisonment  with- 
out a  proper  trial,  in  defiance  of  the  principle  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  makes  our  blood  boil;  but  as  we  think  of  it  may 
God  give  us  grace  to  be  Christlike  in  our  spirit  as  we 
think  of  his  persecutors.  Yet  John  Bun^'an  w^ould 
scarcely  have  been  the  author  of  the  immortal  book,  '  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress'  without  the  years  in  prison  where 
he  meditated  much  and  dreamed  dreams  and  saw  visions 
of  the  unseen  world  which  is  hidden  from  the  eyes  of 
ordinary  mortals.  His  own  words  about  the  results  of 
the  years  spent  in  jail  are  pathetic  and  most  suggestive: 
''I  never  had  in  all  my  life  so  great  an  inlet  into  the 
Word  of  God  as  now.  The  Scriptures  that  I  saw  nothing 
in  before  are  made  in  this  place  to  shine  upon  me.  Jesus 
Christ  was  never  more  real  and  apparent  than  now.  Here 
[  have  seen  him  and  felt  Him  indeed.  I  have  seen  that 
here  that  I  am  persuaded  I  shall  never  while  in  this 
world  be  able  to  express.  I  never  knew  what  it  was  for 
God  to  stand  by  me  at  all  turns,  and  at  every  offer  of 
Satan  to  afflict  me,  as  I  have  found  Him  since  I  came  in 
hither.  As  being  very  tender  to  me.  He  hath  not  suffered 
me  to  be  molested,  but  would  with  one  scripture  and 
another  strengthen  me  against  all  insomuch  that  I  have 
often  said,  were  it  laAvful  I  could  pray  for  greater  trouble 
for  the  greater  comfort's  sake.  Many  more  of  the  deal- 
ings of  God  towards  me  I  might  relate,  but  these  out 
of  the  spoils  won  in  battle  have  I  dedicated  to  maintain 
the  house  of  God". 

These  Avonderful  words  remind  us  of  another  pris- 
oner for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel  who  wrote  to  his  friends : 
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^'Now  I  would  have  yon  know  brethren,  that  the  things 
which  happened  nnto  me  have  fallen  out  rather  nnto  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel".   Phil.  1:17. 

In  1675  Bnnyan  found  himself  in  prison  again  OAving 
to  a  new  administration  coming  into  power  and  the  Gov- 
ernment changing  its  attitude  toward  the  Nonconform- 
ists. The  new  j)olicy  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  licenses 
granted  to  their  preachers  under  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  king's  policy  had 
never  been  popular  with  the  people,  while  the  High 
Church  party  was  bitterly  opposed  to  giving  any  liberty 
or  any  privileges  to  the  Nonconformists.  On  their  part 
the  Dissenters  themselves  were  averse  to  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  concession  made  to  them  by  the  king  with  an 
ulterior  purpose  in  mind,  namely,  the  granting  of  like 
privileges  to  Eoman  Catholics.  The  House  of  Commons 
brought  matters  to  a  head  by  resolving  that  the  king  had 
no  right  to  change  penal  statutes  in  matters  ecclesias- 
tical, and  passing  a  new  Test  Act,  as  it  was  called,  which, 
although  aimed  at  Eoman  Catholics,  touched  Noncon- 
formists just  as  sever el}^  The  king  bowed  to  the  inevit- 
able and  tore  the  seal  from  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
with  his  own  hands.  Thus  in  1675  a  new  period  of  in- 
tolerance began  and  the  Nonconformists  were  persecuted 
with  greater  severity  than  ever  before.  It  was  this  turn 
of  events  in  the  nation  that  sent  Bunyan  to  prison  for 
the  third  time,  to  the  small  town  prison  on  the  bridge 
over  the  Ouse.  This  time  his  offense  had  been  committed 
within  the  limits  of  the  borough  and  he  would  naturally 
be  dealt  with  by  the  borough  officials  rather  than  the 
.county  magistrates. 

Pilgrim's  Progress 

We  now  come  to  the  writing  of  his  masterpiece  '  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress'.  For  most  people  the  chief  point  of 
interest  in  Bunyan 's  life  is  the  story  of  the  Pilgrim 
known  under  its  familiar  title,  'The  Pilgrim's  Progress'. 
This  widely  read  book,  not  only  Bunyan 's  masterpiece, 
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but  one  of  the  illustrious  works  of  English  literature, 
opens,  ''As  I  walked  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world 
I  lighted  upon  a  certain  place  where  there  was  a  den, 
and  I  laid  me  down  in  that  place  to  sleep;  and  as  I  slept 
I  dreamed  a  dream".  The  den  was  the  town  jail  on 
Bedford  bridge.  (In  the  third  edition,  appearing  in  1679, 
Bunyan  himself  places  the  explanatory  word  'goal'  by 
the  word  'den'.)  It  has  been  one  of  the  traditions  of 
literature  that  Bunyan 's  great  allegory  was  written  dur- 
ing his  twelve  years  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail. 
This  tradition  grew  up  because  it  was  forgotten  that 
Bunyan  had  been  imprisoned  a  third  time,  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring  of  1675-6.  In  his  authoritative 
biography  Dr.  Brown,  in  the  first  edition,  with  close  and 
logical  reasoning,  showed  that  Bunyan  must  have  been 
imprisoned  again  1675-6  and  that  the  place  of  his  con- 
finement during  this  term  was  the  town  prison  on  Bed- 
ford Bridge  and  not  in  the  county  jail  where  he  had 
spent  twelve  years.  Dr.  Brown's  argument  was  based 
on  internal  evidence,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  examples 
I  know  of  higher  criticism  successfully  applied  to  a 
literary  and  historical  problem.  But  Dr.  Brown's  argu- 
ments are  unnecessary  today,  for,  subsequent  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  actual  war- 
rant for  the  arrest  of  John  Bunyan  was  discovered.  The 
original  document,  written  on  half  a  sheet  of  foolscap 
came  to  light  in  1887  and  was  purchased  by  Mr.  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  in  1904.  On  its  discovery,  facsimilies  of 
the  document  with  its  seals  were  made  and  one  Avas 
presented  to  Queen  Victoria.^^  John  Bunyan  was  evi- 
dently a  marked  man,  for  this  document  is  signed  by  no 
less  than  thirteen  justices.  It  is  unquestionably  genuine 
and  has  been  so  pronounced  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  who  has 
verified  several  of  the  seals  with  the  coats  of  arms  of  the 
justices.  The  warrant  was  issued  after  Charles  the 
Second   withdreAv   the   licenses    of    the     Nonconformist 

"For  facsimile  of  warrant  cf.     Brown,  p.  266f. 
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preachers  in  1675  under  pressure  from  Lord  Danloy,  tlie 
new  minister,  and  tlie  Parliament.  That  Bunyan  Avas  re- 
leased after  a  few  months  was  due  to  the  interest  of  Dr. 
Barlow,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  In  the  days  of  the  Common- 
wealth Dr.  Barlow  had  been  the  tutor  of  John  Owen  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford.  It  is  not  surprising  that  John 
Owen,  the  distinguished  Nonconformist  divine,  should 
use  his  friendship  with  an  influential  bishop  of  the 
National  Church  in  order  to  secure  the  release  of  one 
who  had  himself  become  a  distinguished  writer  and 
preacher  in  Nonconformist  circles. 

The  third  imprisonment  in  the  town  jail,  lasting  for 
about  six  months  during  the  winter  of  1675-76,  has  a  spe- 
cial interest  for  us.  To  while  away  the  dreary  hours  of 
prison  life,  John  Bunyan  once  more  took  up  his  pen,  and 
this  time  wrote  a  book  which  placed  him  among  the  im- 
mortals of  English  literature. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  study  the  qualities  that 
make  'Pilgrim's  Progress'  the  most  widely  read  reli- 
gious book  in  the  English  language.  I  am  assuming  that 
you  have  read  it  and  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  its 
characters  and  their  fortunes.  If  you  are  not  acquainted 
with  it,  you  will  scarcely  appreciate  what  I  have  to  say, 
but  I  hope  to  arouse  your  interest  and  to  send  you  to  its 
pages,  for  your  theological  education  will  not  be  com- 
plete until  you  have  read  it.  In  this  case  you  Avould  get 
little  sympathy  from  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  in  your  delin- 
cjuency  as  the  following  story  will  show:  ''One  day  he 
took  Bishop  Percy's  little  daughter  on  his  knee  and  asked 
her  what  she  thought  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  The 
child  answered  that  she  had  never  read  it.  'No!'  replied 
the  doctor,  'then  I  would  not  give  one  farthing  for  you;' 
and  he  set  her  doAvn  and  took  no  further  notice  of  her." 

The  first  significant  fact  about  Pilgrim's  Progress 
is  that  it  was  written  on  an  impulse  spontaneously  to 
help  the  author  pass  the  time  in  prison.  In  this  case,  as 
in  all  others  where  there  is  true  inspiration,  the  subject 
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came  down  upon  the  man  and  bore  liim  away.  Bunyan 
has  given  ns  his  own  account  of  its  genesis  in  verse: 

"And  thus  it  was :     I  writing  the  Way 
And  Race  of  Saints,  in  this  our  Gospel-Day, 
Fell  suddenly  into  an  Allegory 
About  their  Journey,  and  the  Way  to  Glory, 
In  more  than  twenty  things,  which  I  set  down; 
This  done,  I  twenty  more  had  in  my  Crown, 
And  tliey  again  began  to  multiply, 
Like  sparks  that  from  the  coals  of  fire  do  fly." 

When  he  had  completed  it  he  show^ed  it  to  some  of  his 
friends  and  asked  them  for  their  advice  as  to  its  pub- 
lication.    They  were  somewhat  doubtful. 

"When  I  had  put  mine  ends  together, 
I  showed  them  others  that  I  might  see  whether 
They  would  condemn  them  or  them  justify; 
And  some  said  let  them  live ;  some,  let  them  die. 
Some  said,  John  print  it;  others  said,  not  so; 
Some  said  it  might  do  good;   others  said  no." 

Bunyan  settled  the  matter  himself. 

".  .  .  Since  you  are  thus  divided, 
I  print  it  will,  and  so  the  case  decided." 

It  may  seem  very  strange  to  us  but  the  fact  remains 
that  this  allegorical  presentation  of  the  experiences  of 
the  Christian  life  with  humor  was  offensive  to  the 
stricter  Puritans,  and  there  was  an  attempt  in  1683  to 
mend  Bunyan 's  work  by  an  author  whose  identity  is 
veiled  under  the  initials  T.  S.  As  the  author  puts  it,  his 
purpose  was  to  be  more  theological  and  Uo  deliver  the 
whole  in  such  serious  and  spiritual  phrases  that  may  pre- 
vent that  lightness  and  laughter  which  the  reading  of 
some  passages  (in  Bunyan 's  book)  occasions  in  some 
vain  and  frothy  minds'.  A  critic  comments  that  ^'in 
others  words  'The  original  Pilgrim's  Progress'  was  not 
doctrinal  enough  and  it  was  too  attractive"  for  this 
writer.  These  are  qualities  which  no  one  will  think  of 
bringing  against  this  improvement  of  the  original. 

The  popularity  of  Pilgrim's  Progress  has  been 
phenomenal  from  the  date  of  its  publication.  It  was 
first  published  in  1678  and  within  a  year  ran  through 
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three  editions.  During  Bunyan's  lifetime  100,000 
copies  were  sold,  an  unprecedented  circulation  for  that 
age.  It  was  read  by  all  classes  even  in  that  day  and 
made  not  only  the  author  but  the  publisher  famous.  The 
publisher's  name  was  Nathaniel  Ponder,  and  because  of 
the  success  of  the  famous  book  he  received  the  name  of 
Bunyan  Ponder  from  his  fellow  craftsmen.  Its  popu- 
larity has  not  waned  with  the  passing  of  the  years.  Xext 
to  the  Bible,  it  has  been  translated  into  more  languages 
than  any  other  book  of  all  time.  Like  the  Bible,  its  racy 
idiomatic  speech  lends  itself  to  an  eas}'  rendering  in 
other  tongues. 

Its  simplicity  is  striking.  It  is  the  opinion  of  G.  K. 
Chesterton  that  'nowhere,  jierhaps,  excejot  in  Homer  is 
there  such  a  perfect  description  by  the  use  of  merely 
plain  words'.  AVe  understand  then  why  it  appeals  to  all 
classes,  to  the  learned  as  well  as  to  the  common  man. 
Children  delight  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Pilgrim  and 
those  whom  he  meets  on  his  journey,  and  the  man  of 
maturity  sees  his  own  experiences  set  forth  simply  and 
truly  in  the  episodes  of  Bunyan's  allegory. 

In  this  connection  it  is  neither  j)ossible  nor  neces- 
sary to  discuss  the  question  of  the  books  that  may  have 
influenced  the  prison  dreamer  in  writing  his  masterpiece. 
Much  learning  and  ingenuity  have  been  devoted  to  this 
question,  and  some  Avr iters  have  taken  Bum^an  far  afield 
in  his  reading  without  adequate  grounds.  For  us  it  will 
suffice  to  state  the  conclusions  that  the  most  thorough  and 
reasonable  students  have  arrived  at  on  this  point.  Bun- 
yan's inspiration  did  not  come  from  obscure  books  like 
'The  Pilgrimage  of  the  Sowle',  an  English  translation 
of  a  French  work  written  by  a  monk  as  early  as  1330, 
or  a  learned  Avork  by  Bishop  Patrick,  'Parable  of  the 
Pilgrim',  but  from  the  pages  of  the  Bible,  in  which  he 
steeped  himself  during  the  long  tiresome  years  of  im- 
prisonment. And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  idea 
of  life  as  a  pilgrimage  was  very  common  among  the  poets 
of    the    Elizabethan    and    Puritan    periods,    Sir    Walter 
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Ealeigli's  beaiitifiil  lines  from  the  lyric  'His  Pilgrimage^ 
may  be  taken  as  typical: 

"Give  me  my  scallop  shell  of  quiet, 
My  staff  of   faith  to  lean  upon, 
My  scrip  of  joy,  immortal  diet. 
My   bottle    of    salvation. 
My    gown    of    glory,    hope's    true    gage ; 
And  thus  I'll  take  my  pilgrimage." 

Common  though  the  idea  of  life  as  a  pilgrimage  is, 
and  however  many  have  treated  it,  Bnnyan  transcends 
his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  The  most  learned 
of  his  biographers,  commenting  on  this  point,  writes  as 
follows:  "Often,  however,  as  the  conception  of  the  pil- 
grim life  has  found  utterance,  no  previous  or  subsequent 
writer  has  given  expression  to  it  with  the  same  complete- 
ness, unity,  force,  and  beauty,  as  Bunyan,  whose  dream 
stands  alone  and  imrivalled  in  the  literature  to  which 
it  belongs".  It  is  quite  certain  that  Bunyan  did  not 
gather  material  for  writing  a  book,  but  the  impulse  to 
write  came  upon  him  suddenly  while  he  was  at  work  pre- 
paring another  book.    He  tells  us  this  in  one  verse: 

"When  at  the  first  I  took  my  Pen  in  hand. 
Thus  for  to  write  :     I  did  not  understand 

That  I  at  all  should  make  a  little  Book 

In  such  a  mode;  Nay,  I  had  undertook 
To  make  another,  which  when  almost  done, 

Before  I  was  aware,  I  this  begun." 

Soon  after  its  publication  its  originality  was  ques- 
tioned, and  Bunyan  hotly  repudiated  the  charge  of 
literary  theft: 

"Some   say  the   Pilgrim's   Progress  is   not  mine. 
Insinuating  as  if  I  would  shine 
In  name  and  fame  by  the  worth  of  another." 

It  may  be  emphatically  asserted  that  it  is  pure  affec- 
tation to  attempt  to  find  recondite  sources  for  Bunyan 's 
inspiration.  "We  do  not  have  to  go  beyond  the  Twenty- 
Third  Psalm  for  a  suggestion  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  or  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  for  the  armour  and  weapons  of  the  pilgrim, 
or  the   Sermon  on  the  Mount  for  the  wicket  gate.    ^The 
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Pilgrim's  Progress'  is  an  English  flower  grown  on  the 
soil  of  Scripture. 

We  are  interested  in  discovering  the  elements  of  its 
power  and  the  secrets  of  its  success.  The  brilliant 
Frenchman,  H.  A.  Taine,"  has  missed  the  qualities  that 
have  made  it  popular  the  world  over.  He  asserts  that: 
''After  the  Bible,  the  book  most  widely  read  in  England 
is  'The  Pilgrim's  Progress'  by  John  Bunyan.  The  rea- 
son is,  that  the  basis  of  Protestantism  is  the  doctrine 
of  salvation  by  grace,  and  that  no  writer  has  equalled 
Bunyan  in  making  this  doctrine  understood".  This  ex- 
planation is  Avholly  inadequate,  because  many  who  did 
not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  have 
been  charmed  by  it.  The  learned  Taine  Avas  probably 
not  aware  that  several  French  editions  of  the  l)ook  had 
been  published  under  Koman  Catholic  patronage.  One 
that  especially  interests  us  as  Protestants  Avas  sent  out 
under  the  approbation  of  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.  In 
this  translation  Giant  Pope,  dwelling  with  Giant  Pagan, 
was  excised,  and  at  the  end  there  were  additions  of 
jDrayers  for  use  at  Mass  Avith  anthems  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  chief  characteristics  AAdiich  have  made  for  its 
popularity  are  cpiite  other  than  doctrinal  tenets.  Prob- 
ably the  fundamental  reason  for  its  success  is  its  appeal 
to  the  love  of  metaphor,  parable,  and  allegory  AAdiich  is 
deeply  rooted  in  human  nature.  These  simple  forms  of 
imaginative  literature  so  frequently  met  AAuth  in  the 
Bible  have  ahvays  made  a  profound  appeal  and  have 
been  notable  instruments  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  edu- 
cation of  the  race.  Its  perfect  spontaniety  lends  it  an 
irresistible  charm.  While  this  quality  has  already  been 
mentioned,  it  ought  to  be  commented  upon  in  connection 
Avith  the  elements  of  its  popularity.  There  AA'as  no  pre- 
Adous  study,  no  premeditated  purpose,  but  the  impulse 
to  Avrite  came  from  above.  It  has  been  said  that  it  Avas 
the  last  English  book  to  be  Avritten  Avithout  the  thought 

"H.  A.  Taine:     Histoiy  of  English  Literature,  p.  3C8. 
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of  a  reviewer,  and  as  one  lias  added,  it  may  also  be  said 
that  it  was  written  without  any  thought  of  a  reader. 
The  author  has  pnt  this  matter  in  poetry: 

".    .    .1  did  not  think 
To  show  to  all  the  world  my  Pen  and  Ink 
In  such  a  mode;  I  only  thought  to  make 
I  knew  not  what;  nor  did  I  undertake 
Thereby  to  please  my  Neighbor;  no  not  I; 
I  did  it  mine  own  self  to  gratifie." 

Another  striking  feature  that  comes  to  light  in 
''Pilgrim's  Progress"  is  Bnnyan's  power  of  rapid,  strik- 
ing, and  vital  characterization.  Some  of  his  characters 
are  etched  as  it  were  by  a  single  stroke  of  his  pen,  as 
the  famous  'young  woman,  her  name  was  Dull'.  Mark 
Eutherford''  wishes  the  writer  had  given  us  'a  further 
account'  of  this  young  woman,  but  Professor  Mackail 
maintains  that  this  brevity  is  a  complete  characterization 
and  is  the  mark  of  a  literary  artist.  Furthermore,  the 
characters  of  'Pilgrim's  Progress',  whether  painted  in  a 
phrase  or  described  in  detail,  are  never  mere  personifica- 
tions of  abstract  qualities  as  in  Spenser's  'Faery  Queen', 
the  great  allegory  of  the  Elizabethan  Age,  but  are  men 
and  women  of  flesh  and  blood.  Take  a  few  examples :  the 
lad  Ignorance  of  the  County  of  Conceit — what  teacher 
has  not  met  him;  Mr.  Anything;  Sir  Having  Greedy; 
Obstinate,  with  his  dogged  pertinacity ;  Pliable,  with  his 
feeble  vacillation;  Madame  Bubble,  the  picture  of  a 
woman  of  the  A^ain  world;  in  the  Palace  Beautiful,  In- 
nocence, Prudence,  Piety,  and  Discretion  are  not  mere 
abstractions,  but  women  of  grace,  making  the  palace 
brighter  with  their  presence.  We  have  a  personification 
of  despair  in  the  man  in  the  iron  cage;  terror  in  the 
man  awaking  from  his  dream  of  judgment;  earthly- 
mindedness  in  the  man  with  the  muck  rake.  Many  more 
float  before  our  memories  and  we  all  have  our  favorites. 
Bunyan  seems  to  have  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  names 
for  his  characters,  but  they  are  always  more  than  names, 
for  his  genius  invests  them  with  flesh  and  blood. 

^'Alark  Rutherford    (W.  H.   White)  :   John   Bunyan,  p.    148. 
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Mr.  Bernard  Sliaw^^,  after  lie  lias  damned  tlie  tinker's 
theology  in  snpercilions  fashion  with  faint  praise,  goes 
on  to  pay  him  a  high  tribute  hy  making  his  characters, 
such  as  Mr.  Valiant  and  Mr.  Fearing,  superior  to  Shake- 
speare's hero,  Henry  V.  and  his  coward  Pistoll.  Then 
Mr.  Shaw  goes  on  to  say  ''Bunyan's  coward  stirs  your 
blood  more  than  Shakespear's  hero  who  actually  leaves 
you  cold  and  secretly  hostile".  "You  suddenly  see  that 
Shakespear,  with  all  his  flashes  and  divinations,  never 
understood  virtue  and  courage,  never  conceived  how  any 
man  who  was  not  a  fool  could,  like  Bunyan's  hero,  look 
back  from  the  brink  of  the  river  of  death  over  the  strife 
and  labor  of  his  pilgrimage,  and  say  'Yet  do  I  not  repent 
me';  or,  with  the  panache  of  a  millionaire,  bequeath  'my 
sword  to  him  that  shall  succeed  me  in  my  pilgrimage  and 
skill  to  him  that  can  get  it'. 

There  is  also  a  quality  in  the  Allegory  which  Dr. 
John  Brown  terms  'humanness',  and  which  we  may  define 
as  interest  in  the  common  ]Deople,  using  the  term  in  a 
noble  sense  as  Abraham  Lincoln  did.  This  quality  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  author's  dealing  with  men  and  women 
without  reference  to  social  distinctions.  Bunyan  would 
join  us  in  reciting  with  enthusiasm  the  well  known  lines 
of  Eobert  Burns: 

"The  rank  is  but  the  guinea   stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that." 

The  characters  are  not  kings,  princes,  statesmen,  and 
generals,  but  the  ordinary  people  of  everyday  life  which 
the  author  had  met  in  Elstow  Village  or  Bedford  Town, 
or  on  the  road  as  he  plied  his  trade  as  a  brazier,  or  later 
preached  the  gospel  as  a  minister.  They  are  not  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth,  but  men  and  women,  like  in  cir- 
cumstance to  ourselves,  but  the  Dreamer,  by  his  genius, 
has  made  these  ordinary  mortals  Hake  their  place  in  the 
great  commonwealth  of  universal  thought',  and  thus  he 
has  transformed  them  into  'the  revealers  of  humanity 
in  its  grandest  aspects  and  its  most  sublime  relations'. 

"Bernard   Shaw,  in   "^lan  and   Superman". 
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Most  astonisliing  of  all  is  the  genuine  catliolicity  of 
*  Pilgrim's  Progress'.  Tlie  antlior,  a  Puritan  and  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  straitest  sects  of  Protestantism,  wrote 
for  the  Church  Universal  without  the  slightest  tinge  of 
sectarianism.  I  have  already  mentioned  a  Eoman  Catho- 
lic edition  of  his  immortal  allegory  and  this  is  an  un- 
questionable tribute  to  the  gospel-like  universalit}^  of 
Bunyan's  writing.  And  now  I  would  challenge  you  to 
tell  me  to  what  sect  Christian  and  his  fellow  pilgrims 
belonged.  Were  they  Baptists,  EpiscoiDalians,  or  Pres- 
byterians? The  question  is  as  absurd  as  if  we  were  to 
make  the  same  inquiry  about  the  Apostle^^  Paul  or  Jolni. 
As  w^e  pore  in  delight  over  the  good  fortunes  of  the  pil- 
grims or  with  anxious  sympathy  watch  them  in  their 
dangers  and  trials,  we  never  think  of  api3h^ing  our  petty 
sectarian  formulse  and  shibboleths  to  them,  and  while 
we  read  we  forget  our  differences.  ^'To  Hliat  extent', 
Bunyan  ^humanized  the  faith  '  ",  says  a  recent  biograph- 
er, and  then  adds:  "the  se]3aratist,  the  exclusive  i3riest, 
and  those  who  claim  a  proprietary  patent  for  the  Chris- 
tian ordinances  will  not  find  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  their 
convenient  text  book". 

A  great  deal  more  could  be  said  about  the  greatness 
of  this  book  as  literature,  but  time  fails  me,  and  I  must 
hurry  to  a  conclusion  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  closing 
years  of  Bunyan's  life.  The  evening  of  his  own  pilgrim- 
age was  spent  under  the  smile  of  popular  api^roval  as 
the  author  of  a  best-seller  and  as  a  preacher  who  gripped 
the  hearts  of  men.  Dr.  John  Owen,  the  noted  Puritan 
divine,  was  his  friend  and  frequently  invited  Bunyan  to 
occupy  his  pulpit;  and  according  to  one  tradition  he 
served  as  chaplain  to  Sir  John  Shorter,  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London.  A  contem]Dorary,  Charles  Doe,  has  given  us 
a  picture  of  his  popularity: 

"When  Mr.  Bunyan  preached  in  London,  if  there  were  but  one 
day's  notice  given,  there  would  be  more  people  come  together  to 
hear  him  preach  than  the  meeting-house  could  hold.  I  have  seen 
to  hear  him  preach,  by  my  computation,  about  twelve  hundred  at  a 
morning  lecture  by  seven  o'clock  on  a  working  day,  in  the  dark 
winter-time.      I    also    computed   about   three   thousand    that    came    to 
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hear  him  one  Lord's  Day  at  London,  at  a  town's-end  meeting-house, 
so  that  half  were  fain  to  go  back  again  for  want  of  room,  and  then 
himself  was  fain  at  a  bacik  door  to  be  pulled  almost  over  people  to 
get  upstairs  to  his  pulpit."  " 

He  died  in  London  on  Angnst  31,  1688,  as  tlie  resnlt 
of  a  siclvness  contracted  wliile  lie  was  on  an  errand  of 
mercy,  the  reconciliation  of  a  fatlier  to  a  son,  and  lie 
passed  tlirongii  the  gates  of  the  Celestial  City  which  his 
Pilgrim  had  entered  years  before.  His  fnneral  was  a 
triumphal  jorocession  to  the  grave  in  Bnnhill  Fields 
Cemetery  in  London  where  lies  the  dust  of  some  of  Eng- 
land's greatest  Nonconformist  leaders. 

There  is  almost  a  touch  of  melodrama  in  the  manner 
in  which  history  has  reversed  the  judgment  of  the 
County  Magistrates  of  Bedford.  The  man  whom  they 
committed  to  jail  with  contempt  is  now  honored  by 
Englishmen  as  one  of  the  great  men  of  their  race,  an 
English  institution  like  Shakespeare,  a  judgment  in  which 
the  world  concurs.  If  you  will  enter  the  Xortli  transeiit 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  section  of  the  National  Sanc- 
tuary, wdiere  lies  the  dust  and  stand  the  monuments  of 
England's  most  famous  statesmen — to  mention  two  most 
familiar  to  us,  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham  and  Wil- 
liam Ewart  Gladstone — and  look  to  the  right  you  will 
see  a  memorial  window  with  scenes  from  ^Pilgrim's 
Progress'  in  remembrance  of  the  'tinker  out  of  Bedford'. 

"From  "The  Struggler"  b}-  Charles  Doe,   1692. 
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On  August  first  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Snowden  celebrated 
their  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary  at  their  home.  On  this  happy 
occasion  all  their  children  and  grandchildren  were  present  and  many 
friends,  either  in  person  or  by  letter,  presented  their  congratulations. 
Twenty-three  days  later,  on  the  morning  of  August  2  4th.,  this 
family  circle  was  broken  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Snowden.  Her  large 
circle  of  friends  in  the  city  and  throughout  the  Church  were  shocked 
to  hear  this  news.  Dr.  Snowden  and  his  family  have  the  sincere 
sympathy  of  the  faculty  and  the  alumni  in  their  sorrow. 

Three  new  professors  began  their  teaching  at  the  opening  of 
the  present  session.  Rev.  Donald  Mackenzie,  M.A.,  coming  from 
the  pastorate  of  the  Ferryhill  United  Free  Church,  Aberdeen,  Scot- 
land, arrived  in  Pittsburgh  early  in  August,  and  before  the  opening 
of  the  Seminary  term  preached  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Wilkinsburg  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ben  Avon.  Pro- 
fessor Mackenzie  is  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Systematic  The- 
ology. Rev.  Gains  J.  Slosser,  Ph.D.,  is  conducting  the  classes  in 
Church  History.  He  has  a  book  in  press  on  "The  History  of  the 
Unity  of  the  Church".  It  is  to  be  published  in  England  with  a 
Foreword  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  who  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Archbishopric  of  York.  The  classes  in  Religious 
Education  are  being  conducted  by  Rev.  Frank  M.  McKibben,  Ph.D., 
who  is  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Religious  Education  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Seminary  in  September  President  Kelso 
delivered  the  address  on  "John  Bunyan;  The  Man  and  His 
Message",  in  recognition  of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  great  Puritan.  The  address  is  printed  in  full  in  this 
number  of  the  'Bulletin. 

In  addition  to  his  teaching,  some  of  Dr.  Boyd's  activities  have 
been:  preparing  a  paper  on  "Pre-eminent  Choirs  and  Choir-masters 
of  the  last  fifty  years"  for  the  Music  Teacher's  National  Association 
at  Cleveland  in  December,  writing  a  special  article  on  Sunday 
School  Orchestras  for  the  Christian  Herald,  preparing  a  critical  ref- 
erence list  on  church  music  for  the  General  Theological  Library  in 
Boston,  and  writing  articles  for  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and 
The  New  Dictionary  of  American  Biography. 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Chalfant,  General  Secretary,  has  arranged  for 
the  annual  visitation  of  twenty-four  presbyteries  by  representatives 
of  the  Seminary  in  this  region.  Most  of  them  have  appointed  com- 
mittees on  co-operation  in  the  work  of  Western. 
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The   Alumni   Association    elected   the    following   officers    at   the 
annual   meeting   on   May   third: 

President 

The  REV.  S.  A.  KIRKBRIDE,  D.D. 
Class  of  1892 

First  Vice  President 

The    REV.    HUGH    LEITH,    D.D. 

Class  of   1902 

Second   Vice  President 

The    REV.    JOHN    K.    BIBBY 

Class   of   1924 

Secretary 

The   REV.   HERMAN    M.    HOSACK 
Class  of   1898 

Treasurer 

The  REV.  ROBERT  H.  ALLEN,  D.D. 
Class  of  1900 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

President 

Vice  Presidents 

Secretary 

Treasui-er 

President   of    Seminary,    ex-ofRcio 

XECROLOGICAL    COM3IITTEE 

The    REV.    R.    H.    ALLEN,    D.D. 
The    REV.   J.   A.    KELSO,    Ph.D.,    D.D.,   LL.D. 


1862 

Rev.  W.  Vi.  Anderson,  possibly  the  oldest  alumnus  of  West- 
ern, is  enjoying  his  sunset  years  in  the  home  of  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
S.  B.  Groves   (1891)   in  Wilmette,  111.     Mrs.  Groves  is  his  daughter. 

1870 

Rev.  T.  D.  Wallace,  who  lives  at  the  Presbyterian  Ministerial 
Home,  Monte  Vista  Grove,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  celebrated  his  eighty-fifth 
birthday  on  October  10th. 
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1879 

Rev.  J.  H.  Ralston,  D.D.,  has  retired  from  the  Board  of  the 
National  Bible  Institute,  N.  Y. 

1880 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Calhoun,  of  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  was  one  of  the 
unfortunates  in  the  Florida  cyclone,  his  house  having  been  destroyed 
in  the  fierce  hurricane. 

1884 

The  College  of  Wooster  made  Dr.  Elias  Compton  the  center 
of  a  great  celebration  at  its  last  commencement  in  commemoration 
of  his  forty-five  years  of  service  in  the  institution. 

1886 

Dr.  W.  L.  Notestein,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Huron 
College,  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  professorship 
last  commencement.  He  received  the  congratulations  of  his  former 
students  and  friends  of  the  institution.  Dr.  Notestein  has  proved 
himself  to  be  an  inspiring  teacher,  having  in  mind  the  spiritual  as 
well  as  the  intellectual  development  of  the  students. 

1887 

Dr.  W.  J.  Boone  has  entered  upon  the  thirty-eighth  year  of 
his  work  as  President  of  the  College  of  Idaho,  which  he  founded 
in  18  91  at  Caldwell,  Idaho.  Beginning  with  four  students,  it  now 
has  an  enrollment  of  over  five  hundred,  with  six  new  buildings  and 
an  adequate  campus.  The  college  is  of  high  standard  and  its  credits 
accepted  by  the  leading  American  institutions  for  post-graduate 
work. 

1888 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Donaldson  concluded  his  service  as  pastor  of 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  July  1st,  at  the  same  time  celebrating  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination. 

Rev.  W.  O.  Elterich  is  back  at  his  work  in  Chefoo,  China,  after 
its  interruption  by  the  unsettled  condition  in  the  big  republic. 

1892 

Lindenwood  College,  Rev.  John  L.  Roemer,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  presi- 
dent, is  erecting  another  new  building  on  its  beautiful  campus  at 
St.  Charles,  Mo. 

1894 

Dr.  W.  E.  Howard  is  back  in  his  pulpit  at  McCandless:  Avenue 
Church,  Pittsburgh,  having  recovered  from  his  recent  illness  in 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

1895 

Rev.  U.  S.  Greves,  D.D.,  of  New  Alexandria,  has  been  elected 
stated  clerk  of  Blairsville  Presbytery. 

1896 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rochester,  Pa.,  Rev.  William  A. 
Atkinsion,  D.D.,  pastor,  dedicated  its  beautiful  new  building  on 
September  10th.  Among  former  pastors  of  the  church  participating 
in  the  service  were  Dr.  T.  B.  Anderson  (1871)  and  Rev.  George 
L.  Glunt  (1911). 
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Rev,  S.  C.  Elder,  formerly  pastor  at  Jackson  Center,  was  in- 
stalled October  2  6tli  as  pastor  of  Middlesex  Church,  Presbytery  of 
Butler.  His  Seminary  classmates,  Dr.  C.  N.  Moore,  of  Zelienople, 
and  Rev.  J.  S.  Cotton,  of  Clintonville,  participated  in  the  service  of 
installation. 

Rev.  J.  Mont  Travis,  S.T.B.,  is  the  popular  and  efficient  stated 
clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Denver.  He  has  recently  published  an 
interesting  booklet  entitled,  "Presbyterianism  and  the  American 
Republic", 

1897 

At  the  morning  service  on  October  seventh.  Dr.  Hugh  Thom- 
son Kerr  preached  a  commemorative  sermon  on  the  fifteenth  an- 
niversary of  his  pastorate,  and  announced  a  princely  gift  of  a 
trust  fund  from  an  anonymous  donor.  This  member  of  the  con- 
gregation had  created  a  perpetual  trust  fund  sufficient  to  produce 
an  income  of  $30,000  per  annum  for  the  support  of  the  church 
and  for  the  Boards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  U.S.A. 

Mr.  M.  H.  P.  Davis,  Vice  President  of  the  Westinghouse  Com- 
pany, delivered  an  appropriate  address  over  the  radio  station 
K.D.K.A.  in  celebration  of  the  6th  anniversary  of  Dr.  Kerr,  as  "Ra- 
dio Preacher"  for  this  region. 

1898 

Dr.  George  P.  Atwell  was  elected  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of 
Pennsylvania  at  its  October  meeting  in  Grove  City. 

Rehoboth  Church,  Presbytery  of  Redstone,  Rev.  W.  G.  Ramage 
pastor,  celebrated  its  15  0th  anniversary  on  August  22nd. 

Dr.  George  M.  Ryall,  of  Saltsburg,  has  been  absent  from  his 
pulpit  several  months  on  account  of  a  serious  breakdown  in  health. 
His  son,  Mr.  William  H.  Ryall  (1930)  has  been  supplying  the  pul- 
pit of  the  Saltsburg  Church. 

1900 

Rev.  Harry  W.  Kilgore  and  the  New  Salem  Church  are  erect- 
ing a  new  $60,^000  building. 

Rev.  Irvin  R.  Prugh  has  begun  his  labors  as  pastor  at 
Mechanicsville,  Pa.,  under   most  favorable  auspices. 

1901 

An  attendance  averaging  192  attested  the  interest  of  the  people 
of  East  Liverpool  First  Church  in  the  October  School  of  Missions. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Lawther,  D.D.,  is  pastor. 

Rev.  P.  E.  Springer,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Idaho,  who 
has  been  laid  aside  for  some  weeks  on  account  of  illness,  has  so 
far  recovered  and  is  back  in  his  classroom. 

1902 

Dr.  Hugh  Leith  and  his  congregation  celebrated,  in  October, 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  their  Church — the  Sec- 
ond of  Wilkinsburg.     Dr.  Breed  preached  the  anniversary  sermon. 

The  church  of  Cadiz,  Ohio,  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the 
June  wedding  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Lippincott  by  a  congregational 
surprise  party  with  congratulatory  addresses  and  a  well  filled  purse 
for  the  bride  and  groom  who  have  for  many  years  ministered  to 
this  devoted  people. 
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1903 

Rev.  W.  O.  David  is  doing  valiant  service  in  the  mission  work 
of  Butler  Presbytery  at  Lyndora  under  direction  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Millar 
(1892),  Presbyterial  Superintendent. 

Dr.  George  C.  Fisher  addressed  the  Presbytery  of  Mahoning, 
in  the  interest  of  Western  Seminary,  at  its  September  meeting. 

Rev.  William  F.  Fleming,  B.  D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  West  Newton,  Pa.,  distributed  a  leaflet,  through  congre- 
gational visitors,  among  the  members  of  his  congregation,  setting 
forth  the  activities  of  the  church  for  the  winter  months. 

Rev.  A.  F.  McGarrah,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Building 
Fund  Campaign,  is  holding  conferences  in  many  city  centers  at  the 
church  for  the  discussing  of  church  finance  and  building. 

The  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh  joined  with  the  Bethel  Church, 
Rev.  Murray  C.  Reiter  pastor,  in  the  celebration  of  its  150th  an- 
niversary in  September. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  T.  Ewing  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  and 
the  men  of  his  Bible  Class,  the  New  Bedford  Church  has  renovated 
and  beautifully  decorated  its  auditorium  and  Sunday  School  rooms. 
The  congregation  has  made  a  substantial  increase  in  the  salary  of 
its  pastor. 

1905 

Rev.  V.  P.  Backora  has  been  called  to  succeed  Rev.  V.  J.  Lisy 
as  pastor  of  the  First  Slovac  Church  of  Braddock. 

1907 

Rev.  George  C.  Miller,  D.D.,  of  Butler  Second  Church,  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  celebration  of  the  Oliveburg  Church, 
Presbytery  of  Clarion.     He  is  one  of  Oliveburg's  "boys". 

1908 

Rev.  T.  Piatt  Amstutz,  D.D.,  of  the  Building  Fund  Department 
of  Board  of  National  Missions,  has  had  charge  of  the  campaign 
for  the  funds  for  the  new  church  building  at  Coraopolis,  Pa. 

Rev.  Plummer  R.  Harvey  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  assistant 
pastorate  of  the  Westminster  Church,  Scranton,  Pa.  Mr.  Harvey 
was  formerly  pastor  of  the  Morningside  Church,   Pittsburgh. 

1909 

Rev.  Arthur  M.  Elliott  relinquished  his  pastorate  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Milford,   Pa.,   in   September. 

1910 

Dr.  George  Taylor,  Jr.,  represented  the  Seminary  at  the  Sep- 
tember meeting  of  Shenango  Presbytery,  in  Sharon,  where  Rev. 
Percy  E.  Burtt  (12)  is  the  popular  pastor. 

1912 

Rev.  Nicholas  Pazar,  minister  of  the  Westminster  Magyar 
Church,  Kingston,  Pa.,  is  reported  as  having  great  success  in  his 
field. 

The  Church  at  Lonaconing,  Md.,  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
E.  J.  Travers,  held  its  sixth  successful  Daily  Vacation  Bdble  School 
this,  summer,  closing  with  a  picnic  in  the  church  with  pupils,  par- 
ents, and  friends  present. 

» 
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1914 

Rev.  Maxwell  Cornelius,  pastor  of  the  Watson  Memorial 
Church,  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Seminary,  presided 
at  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  hour  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Pittsburgh  at  the  regular  October  meeting,  when  Drs.  Kelso,  Tay- 
lor, and  Chalfant  presented  the  cause  of  Western. 

Rev.  James  A.  Fraser,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  has  been  offered  the  Chair 
of  Religious  Education   in  the   University   of   Oregon. 

1916 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  V.  Gilbert,  of  Independence,  Iowa,  were 
pleasantly  surprised  upon  return  from  their  summer  vacation  to 
find  their  manse  cleaned,  re-decorated,  and  partly  refurnished  by 
the  good  people  of  their  church.  The  new  addition  to  the  church 
has  been  completed.  An  invitation  was  recently  received  to  serv- 
ices to  be  held  on  November  4tli  to  celebrate  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  this  pastorate. 

Rev.  John  S.  Shaw  of  FoUansbee  was  a  delegate  to  the  World's 
Sunday  School  Convention  at  Los  Angeles  in  July.  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Western  Theological  Seminary  for  Wheel- 
ing Presbytery. 

1917 

The  church  at  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  Rev.  Robert  S.  Axtell  pastor, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  several  months  ago.  The  process  of  rebuilding 
is  now  practically  completed. 

Rev.  LeRoy  Lawther,  D.D.,  isi  having  a  notable  ministry  at 
the  Lakewood  Presbyterian  Church,  Presbytery  of  Cleveland.  Large 
accessions  have  been  received  into  the  membership  during  the  past 
year. 

Kingshighway  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Rev.  Arnold  H.  Lowe, 
Ph.D.,  D.D.,  pastor,  has  been  re-decorated  and  refurnished  and  a 
new  organ  and  new  pulpit  installed  during  the  summer. 

1918 

Rev.  John  B.  Bisceglia  has  made  a  scholarly  contribution  in 
a  neglected  field  of  Church  History.  It  is  entitled,  "Italy's  Con- 
tribution to   the   Reformation". 

Rev.  C.  B.  Gahagen,  pastor  of  the  Rosewood  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  been  elected  Associate  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Men's  Work  and  Field  Promotion  and  Asso- 
ciate Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Christian  Education  for  the  Central 
District.  He  began  work  September  first  at  the  headquarters  of- 
fice in  Chicago. 

Rev.  (Capt.)  H.  A.  Gearheart,  pastor  of  Aspinwall  Church,  is 
doing  a  splendid  work  among  the  sick  soldier  boys  at  the  U.S. 
Veteran  Hospital,  where  his  services  are  highly  appreciated. 

1919 

Rev.  Everett  J.  Hendrix,  formerly  of  Erie,  Pa.,  has  entered 
upon  his  pastorate  at  Capitol  Heights  Church  of  Denver,  Colo. 

1923 

Youth  and  Christian  Citizenship  was  the  subject  of  an  address 
by  Rev.  Willard  C.  Mellin  at  the  eleventh  Young  People  s  Confer- 
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ence  of  Clarion  Presbytery  at  Ridgeway  in  July.  Rev.  Basil  A. 
Murray  (1922)  spoke  on  "Life  Work  Choice".  Rev.  Charles  W. 
Cochran  (13)  was  the  director  of  the  first  eight  conferences. 

1925 

Rev.  D.  K.  Allen,  Ph.D.,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First 
Church,  Erie,  Pa.,  July  6th.  Dr.  Farmer  preached  the  sermon  on 
the  occasion. 

Rev.  Albert  Z.  Maksay  was  elected  full  professor  of  New 
Testament  Exegesis  in  the  Reformed  Theological  Seminary  in  Klug- 
Kolozsvar,  Roumania,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Roumania. 

1928 

Rev.  Byron  E.  Allender  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  Everett  Church,  Presbytery  of  Bioston,  on  June  25th. 
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In  recent  months  the  Boards  of  the  Seminary  have 
suffered  great  loss  through  the  death  of  four  members. 

The   Board  of  Trustees 

Rev.  S.  J.  Fisher,  D.D.,  died  May  19,  1928.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  since  1885  and  had  served  as 
its  secretary  from  1894  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 


Mr.  Wilson  A.  Shaw,  who  died  May  10,  1928,  was  a 
member  of  both  Boards.     He  had  served  as  trustee  since 
1904  and  as  a  director  since  1894.     He  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  theological  education,   and  was  one  of  the  liberal 
subscribers  both  to  the  building  and  the  endowment  funds. 


The  Board  of  Directors 

Rev.  S.  B.  McCormick,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  died  very  sud- 
denly, after  a  brief  illness,  on  April  18,  1928.  He  was  one 
of  the  distinguished  graduates  of  the  Seminary  and  had 
served  two  terms  on  this  Board — the  first,  from  189  3  to 
189  4,  when  he  wasi  pastor  of  the  Central  Church,  Alle- 
gheny, and  a  second  one,  from  1907  until  his  death,  dur- 
ing his  chancellorship  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
He  was  a  loyal  alumnus  and  enthusiastic  in  his  support  of 
the  Seminary.  His  last  labor  of  love  was  the  historical  ad- 
dress at  the  Centennial  celebration  on  November  15,  1927, 
later  published  in  the  Centennial  volume. 


Rev.  Frederick  W.  Hinitt,  D.D.,  died  October  25,  1928. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  in  1916,  shortly 
after  he  became  president  of  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson College,  and  always  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  institution. 
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(Reported  at  annual  meeting  of  Alumni  Assiociation,  May  5,  1927.) 


CALDWELL,    WILLIAM    ELLIOTT     (18  82) 

Born,  Elizabeth,  Pa.,  1857;  A.B.,  University  of  Wooster,  1879; 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  1882;  A.M.,  University  of  Wooster, 
1882;  licensed,  April,  1881,  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh;  ordained, 
July,  1882,  Presbytery  of  Ft.  Dodge;  stated  supply,  Marcus,  la., 
1882-3;  pastor,  Paullina,  1882-9;  stated  supply,  Sanborn,  1883-5; 
pastor,  Livermore  and  Irvington,  18  89-93;  stated  supply,  Allerton 
and  Lineville,  1893-7;  Graham,  Maitland,  and  New  Point,  Mo., 
1897-03;  Breckenridge  and  N.Y.  Settlement,  1903-7;  pastor,  Mar- 
celine,  1907-11;  Blggsville,  111.,  1911-15;  Lime  Spring,  la.,  1915- 
18;  Fancy  Creek,  Gillingham,  Wis.,  1918-22;  Belle  Plaine,  Kan., 
1924-25;  honorably  retired;  died.  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  May 
20,  1926. 

FULTON,   ROBERT  H.    (1877) 

Born,  Saltsburg,  Pa.,  April  19,  1840;  A.B.,  Amherst  College, 
1874;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1877;  licensed,  April,  1876, 
Presbytery  of  Blairsville;  ordained  June,  1877,  Presbytery  of  Pitts- 
burgh; pastor,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  1877-81;  home  missionary,  Dakota, 
1882-6;  Homer  City  and  Bethel,  Pa.,  1887-91;  Nebraska,  1892-5; 
Roseville  and  Unity,  Ohio,  1896-04;  home  missionary  to  moun- 
taineers of  West  Virginia;  honorably  retired;  died  Washington,  Pa., 
Feb.  18,  1927. 

JOHNSTON,  EDGAR  F.   (18  87) 

Born,  North  Jackson,  Ohio,  January  19,  1859;  Amherst  College, 
1884;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1887;  D.D.,  Grove  City  Col- 
lege, 1904;  licensed,  1886,  Presbytery  of  Mahoning;  ordained,  1887, 
Presbytery  of  Allegheny;  pastor,  Leetsdale,  Pa.,  1887-90;  Philips- 
burgh,  1890-2;  Schellsburg  and  Mann's  Choice,  1901-7;  teacher, 
Mary  Holmes  Seminary,  1892-6  and  08-2  6;  honorably  retired,  1897; 
died,  near  Youngstown,  Ohio,  August  15,  1926. 

FERGUSON,  WILLIAM  ADAMS  (1865) 

Born,  Mt.  Jackson,  Pa.,  Feb.  27,  1838;  A.B.,  Jefferson  College, 
1862;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1862-4;  Princeton  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  1S64-5;  D.D.,  1884  and  LL.D.,  1902,  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College;  LL.D.,  Monmouth  College,  1906;  licensed, 
April,  1864,  Presibytery  Beaver;  ordained,  October  16,  186  5,  Pres- 
bytery of  Nassau;  pastor,  Franklin  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  18  65-7; 
First,  Dubuque,  la.,  1867-8;  Waynesburg,  Pa.,  1869-72;  Pittsgrove, 
N.J.,  1872-82;  Marysville,  Ohio,  1882-97;  Harrison,  1897-01;  Man- 
chester, 01-4;  Wilmington,  05-8;  stated  supply,  Marseilles,  09-10; 
LaRue,  11-12;  Marion,  12-13;  LaRue,  14-15;  honorably  retired, 
1916;   died,  Rushsylvania,  Ohio,  April  9,  1926. 
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(Reported  at  annual  meeting  of  Alumni  Association,  May  3,  1928.) 


BiELDEN,  LUTHER  MARTIN    (186  4) 

Biorn,  Sandisfield,  Mass.,  November  14,  1837;  A.B.,  Washington 
College,  1861;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1864;  A.M.,  Wash- 
ington College,  1864;  licensed,  April,  18  63,  Preshytery  of  Red- 
stone; ordained,  December  12,  18  64,  Presbj^ery  of  Erie;  pastor, 
Sturgeonville,  Pa.,  1864-70;  Chatsworth,  111.,  1871-5;  teacher, 
1875-7;  stated  supply,  Centerville,  la.,  1877-81;  Elk  Rapids,  Mich., 
18  81-4;  evangelist;  pastor.  Raisin,  Mich.,  1885-91;  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.,  1891-4;  3rd,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  1894-9;  Medicine  Lodge, 
Kan.,  1900-3;  evangelist,  Chicago,  1903-8;  honorably  retired,  1909; 
died,   Chicago,  111.,   May  3,   1924. 

BITTINGER,  ARDO  PRESTON   (19  03) 

Born,  Rural  Valley,  Pa.;  Ph.B.,  Grove  City  College,  1898; 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  19  03;  D.D.,  Grove  City  College, 
192  5;  licensed,  April  9,  19  02,  Presbytery  of  Kittanning;  ordained, 
April  22,  1903,  Presbytery  of  Clarion;  pastor,  Rimersburg  and  Sligo, 
Pa.,  19  03-11;  Zelienople,  1911-15;  Ambridge,  1915-  ;  moderator, 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  1924-2  5;  president,  Lord's  Day  Alliance  of 
Pennsylvania,  1925;  director,  National  Reform  Association,  192  5-  ; 
died,  Ambridge,  Pa.,  November  11,  1927. 

BOSTON,    SAMUEL    L.    (1886) 

Born,  Mercer,  Pa.,  November  8,  1859;  University  of  Wooster, 
1883;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1886;  licensed,  1884,  Pres- 
bytery of  Wooster;  ordained,  1887,  Presbytery  of  Shenango;  stated 
supply,  Fredonia  and  Cool  Spring,  Pa.,  1886-7;  pastor,  Sharpsville, 
1887-93;  stated  supply,  Creston  and  Jackson,  Ohio,  189  3-9;  pastor, 
3rd,  Steubenville,  99-06;  Park  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1906;  pres- 
byterial  evangelist,  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon,  1907-  ;  res,  Woo- 
ster, Ohio,  1908-18;  pastor,  Etna,  Pa.,  1919;  Wilmerding,  1919- 
24;  honorably  retired;  died,  Butler,  Pa.,  November  1,  1927. 

BRADSHAW,  CHARLES  LINCOLN    (1891) 

Born,  Coal  Valley,  Pa.,  September  15,1864;  Ph.B.,  Miami  Uni- 
versity, 1888;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1891;  Ph.M.,  Mt. 
Union  College,  1891;  licensed,  189  0  and  ordained,  1891,  Presbytery 
of  Pittsburgh;  stated  supply,  Hanoverton  and  Homeworth,  Ohio, 
188  0-1;  chaplain,  Allegheny  Co.  Work  House,  1891-7;  pastor, 
Brockwayville,  Pa.,  1897-05;  W.  Sunbury,  1905-14;  Cochranton, 
1914-19;  Flemingsburg,  Ky.,  1919-25;  died,  Flemingsburg.  Ky., 
April  23,  1926. 
CAMPBELL,  RICHARD   MORROW    (1866) 

Born,  Blairs  Mills,  Pa.,  January  4,  1842;  A.B.,  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, 1863;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1863-6;  D.D.,  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  College,  1914;  licensed  April  12,  1865,  and  or- 
dained, June,  18  67,  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon;  stated  supply,  Mos- 
hannon,  Pa.,  1866-7;  pastor,  W.  Kishacoquillas,  1867-87;  Port  Roy- 
al, 1887-02;  Spruce  Creek,  1902-21;  honorably  retired,  1921;  died, 
Altoona,  Pa.,  April  20,  1927.  ^  .     ^^.  ^ 

Author:     "The  Westminster  Standards  as  Tested  m  History. 
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COWIESON,  WILLIAM  REID   (1915) 

Born,  Buckie,  Banffshire,  Scotland,  October  2,  1884;  Waynes- 
burg  College,  1910-12  and  1914  (summer);  University  of  Pitts^ 
burgh,  1913  (summer);  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1915;  pas- 
tor, 2nd,  Wellsville,  Ohio,  1915-16;  Longs  Run,  East  Liverpool, 
1916-19;  resi,  do,  1919-23;  stated  supply,  Glasgow  and  New  Salem, 
Smith's  Ferry,  Pa.,  1924-25;  res.,  Smith's  Ferry,  192  6-7;  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  1927-      ;  died,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Nov.  18,  1927. 

DONAHEY,  MARTIN  LUTHER   (1872) 

Born,  Washington  Co.,  Pa.,  September  22,  1847;  A.B'.,  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  College,  1869;  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
1872;  licensed,  1871,  Presbytery  of  Washington;  ordained,  1872, 
Presbytery  of  Zanesville;  pastor,  Duncan's  Fallsi,  Ohio,  1872-4; 
stated  supply,  Weston,  1874-81;  Napoleon,  18  81-9  7;  Huntington, 
Ind.,  1897-05;  evangelist,  Rudolph  and  Dunbridge,  Ohio,  1905-  ; 
died,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  April  1,  1927. 

FISHER,  GEORGE  W.   (1861) 

Born,  Archer,  Harrison  Co.,  Ohio,  December  12,  1834;  A.B., 
1858  and  A.M.,  1865,  Franklin  College,  Ohio;  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  1861;  licensed,  October,  1860  and  ordained,  18  62,  Pres- 
bytery of  Steubenville;  pastor,  Evans  Creek  and  Linton,  Ohio, 
18  61-8;  United  Statesi  Christian  Commission,  18  64;  pastor,  Trenton, 
111.,  1869-81;  stated  supply,  Casey,  111.,  1881-7;  Ashmore  and  Pleas- 
ant Prairie,  111.,  1887-9;  stated  supply,  Trenton,  1899-15;  honorably 
retired;    died,  Neoga,  111.,  October  6,   1926. 

FUNKHOUSER,  GEORGE  ABSOLOM    (1871) 

Biorn,  Mt.  Jackson,  Shenandoah  Co.,  Va.,  June  7,  1841;  U.S. 
Army,  1862-65;  A.B.,  1868  and  A.M.,  1871,  Otterbein  College; 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  1871;  D.D.,  Otterbein  College,  1879; 
LL.D.,  Lebanon  Valley  College,  1895;  licensed,  January  29,  1870, 
and  ordained,  January  30,  1871,  (United  Brethren  in  Christ)  Al- 
legheny Conference;  co-founder  Union  Biblical  Seminary  (now 
Bonebrake  Theolog,icaI  Seminary),  1871;  professor  (new  Testament 
Greek  and  Homiletics),  do,  1871-12;  senior  professor  (president), 
do,  1884-07;  professor  emeritus,  1912-27,  and  director  Seminary 
Extension,  do,  1912-21;  pastor,  1st  (Presbyterian)  Dayton,  Ohio, 
1872-73;  member,  Board  of  Education,  City  of  Dayton,  1880-81; 
member.  Commission  on  Revision  of  Constitution  and  Confession 
of  Faith,  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  18  85;  declined  election  as 
bishop  (United  Brethren  in  Christ),  1893;  trustee,  Miami  Valley 
Hospital,  Dayton,  Ohio,  189  8-27;  member.  North  American  Advi- 
sory Council  Mission  to  Lepers  (British),  1908-09;  died,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  July  30,   1927. 

GRAHAM,  JOHN  JOSEPH    (1875) 

Born,  Ireland,  November  11,  1845;  Princeton  University,  1872; 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1872-3;  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  1875;  licensed,  June,  1874,  Presbytery  of  Allegheny; 
ordained,  April,  1875,  Presbytery  Mahoning;  pastor.  Mineral  Ridge, 
Ohio,  1875-7;  Mt.  Vernon,  111.,  1877-83;  pastor  elect,  W.  Liberty, 
W.  Va.,  1884-6;  pastor,  Hiland,  Perrysville,  Pa.,  1886-9  6;  Valley, 
Imperial,  1896-02;  Lowellville,  Ohio,  1903-6;  evangelist,  Sheyenne, 
N.D.,  1906-13;  honorably  retired;  occasional  supply;  res.,  Geneva,. 
Ohio,   1913-      ;    died,  do,  April   11,    1927. 
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HOUSTON,  WILLIAM  (1893) 

Born,  Urbana,  Ohio,  November  8,  1867;  A.B.,  1890,  A.M., 
1892,  University  of  AVoos.ter;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1893; 
D.D.,  University  of  Wooster,  1915;  licensed,  May,  1892,  Presbytery 
of  Wooster;  ordained,  July  17,  1893,  Presbytery  of  Steubenville; 
pastor.  Brilliant  and  Mingo  Junction,  Ohio,  1893-9;  Mt.  Gilead, 
189  9-10;  University  pastor,  Ohio  State  University,  1910-  ;  died, 
Columbus,   Ohio,   July   17,    1927. 

Author:  (books)  Christmas  Sermons;  Letters  to  a  Freshman; 
Memorial,  Nancy  Tappan  Houston;  (pamphlets)  The  Country 
Church — For  Bible  School  Teachers;  My  Father;  The  Westminster 
Foundation;  The  Church  at  a  State  University;  The  Business  of 
the  Church;  Rowdyism  at  Rural  Weddings;  A  New  Creed  for  Pres- 
byterians. 

HAWK,  JAMES  HENRY   (18  74) 

Born,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.,  September  3,  1843;  Westminster 
College  (Pa.),  1871;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1874;  licensed, 
April,  1873,  Presbytery  of  Shenango;  ordained,  June  23,  1874; 
Presbytery  of  Clarion;  pastor,  Rimersburg  and  Concord,  Pa.,  1874- 
6;  Callensburg  and  Concord,  1876-80;  G-reenfield,  Ind.,  1880-2; 
stated  supply,  Franklin,  Ohio,  1882;  pastor,  Nelsonville,  1883-4; 
Milford  Center  and  Plain  City,  18  84-6;  pastor,  Carrollton  and 
stated  supply.  New  Harrisburg,  Ohio,  1887-93;  pastor,  Bluffton, 
Ind.,  1894-7;  stated  supply,  Hillsboro,  111.,  1898;  Vandalia,  1899; 
pastor,  Pine  Run,  Pa.,  1900-2;  Woodsfield,  Buchanan  and  New 
Castle,  Ohio.  1903-5;  Hughes  River,  W.  Va..  1906-7;  stated  supply, 
Frankfort,  Kan.,  19  08-9;  Orleans,  Ind..  1910;  Seymour.  1911-13; 
Montgomery,  Ohio,  1913;  Kouts.  Ind.,  1914;  Carrollton,  Ohio,  1915; 
honorably  retired,   1916;    died,  October  24,   1926. 

HILL,  JAMES  BARNETT  GUTHRIE    (1891) 

Born,  Harrisville,  Pa.,  February  2,  1863;  A.B.,  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College,  1886;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1891; 
licensed,  April  1,  1890,  and  ordained,  June  9,  1891,  Presbytery  of 
Pittsburgh;  pastor,  1st,  Ingram,  Pa.,  1891-1900;  1st,  Dunbar, 
1903-7;  1st,  Erookville,  1907-20;  stated  supply,  Shorb  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  1922-27;   died,  Bellefontaine,  O.,  January  19,  1927. 

HOLLISTER,   WILLIAM   PARKER    (1893) 

Born,  Clintonville,  Pa.,  October  31,  1866;  A.B.,  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College,  1889;  W^estern  Theological  Seminary,  1893; 
licensed,  April  12,  1892,  Presbytery  Erie;  ordained,  June  13,  189  3, 
Presbytery  of  Pittshurgh;  pastor,  Finleyville,  Pa.,  18  93-4;  Cochran- 
ton,  1894-1900;  Wilson  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1900-2;  E.  Pales- 
tine, 1902-16;  Canfield,  1917-25;  died,  Canfield,  Ohio,  June  30, 
1925. 

HUNTER,    ALEXANDER   STUART    (18  85) 

Born,  AVashington  Co.,  Pa.,  March  30,  1857;  A.B.,  1880  and 
A.M.,  18  83,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College;  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  1885;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wooster,  188  8;  LL.D.,  AVash- 
ington  and  Jefferson  College,  1902;  licensed,  December  9,  1884, 
Presbytery  of  Washington;  pastor  elect,  BTownsville,  Pa.,  18  86; 
professor,  (Physics  and  Astronomy,  1887-90;  Ethics  and  English 
Literature  1890-5),  Hanover  College;  professor,  (Ethics  and  Eng- 
lish Literature),  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1895-      ;   member.  Board 
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of     Trustees.,     Presibyterian     Hospital,     Pittsburgh;     president,     do, 
1920-      ;  died,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  31,  1926. 

Author:  Ethics,  Theoretical  and  Practical;  The  Girl  from  Kan- 
kakee; Different;  numerous  articles. 

HUGHES,  JAMES   CHARLES    (1912) 

Born,  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  July  5,  1874;  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College,  1908-09;  S.T.B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
1912;  post-graduate,  Princeton  Theological  Seminai-y,  1917;  li- 
censed, May  9,  1911,  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh;  ordained,  July  5, 
1912,  Presbytery  of  Baltimore;  pastor.  Olivet,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1912- 
14;  Pegrim,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  1915-16;  stated  supply,  Williams, 
Memorial  and  Seversville,  N.C.,  1916-17;  Pilgrim,  Trenton,  N.J., 
1918-23;  home  missionary.  New  Mexico  and  pastor,  1st,  Hager- 
man,  N.M.,  1925-      ;   died,  October  16,  1926,  Roswell,  N.M. 

LITTLE,  JOHN  WILDER   (1872) 

Eiorn,  Athens,  111.,  May  20,  1842;  U.S.  Army;  A.B.,  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  College,  1869;  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
1872;  licensed,  April,  1871,  Presbytery  of  Allegheny;  ordained, 
June  11,  1872,  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh;  pastor  Bloomfield,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  1872-3;  Long  Run,  1874-5;  Cross  Roads,  1875-82; 
Columbus,  Nebr.,  18  82-8;  stated  supply.  Lost  Creek,  1882;  Table 
Rock,  1888-92;  Seward,  1892-5;  res.,  Madison,  1899-06;  pastor 
elect,  Osceola,  1908;  stated  supply.  Plover,  la.,  1909-11;  pastor, 
Meriden,  la.,  1911-17;  honorably  retired,  1918;  chaplain,  G.A.R., 
Nebraska,    1925;    died,  Madison,  Nebr.,  October  2,   1927. 

LYON,  DAVID  NELSON    (1869) 

Born,  Salisbury,  N.Y.,  July  9,  1842;  Vermillion  Institute,  Ohio, 
1866;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1869;  licensed,  April,  1868 
and  ordained,  October,  1869,  Presbytery  of  Wooster;  stated  supply, 
Doylestown,  Ohio,  1869-70;  foreign  missionary.  Hang  Chow,  China, 
18  70-80;  pastor,  Delafleld,  Ottawa  and  Stone  Bank,  Wis.,  1886; 
foreign  missionary,  Soo  Chow,  China,  18  87-04;  stated  siupply, 
Canoga,  N.Y.,  1911-15;  occasional  supply,  15-  ;  died,  Ovid,  N.Y., 
November  13,   1927. 

MARKS,  SAMUEL  FERI^EE  (1882) 

Born,  Hancock  Co.,  W.  Va.,  February  18,  185  5;  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College,  18  79;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1882; 
licensed,  April  27,  1881,  Presbytery  of  Steubenville;  ordained,  Sep- 
tember, 18  82,  Presbytery  of  Ft.  Wayne;  stated  supply  and  pastor, 
3rd,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  1882-5;  stated  supply,  1st,  Burgettstown, 
Pa.,   1886;    Tidioute,  1887-21;   died,  Saltsiburg,   Pa.,  April  10,   1928. 

McCAUGHEY,   WILLIAM    HENRY    (1877) 

Biorn,  Fulton,  Co.,  Ind.,  August  4,  1849;  B.S.,  1874  and  D.D., 
1892,  Hanover  College;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1877;  li- 
censed, 1876,  Presbytery  Logansport;  ordained,  1877,  Presbytery 
of  Washington;  pastor.  Cross  Creek,  Pa.,  18  77-85;  2nd,  Mantua 
(West  Hope),  Philadelphia,  1885-99;  traveled,  1900;  Central, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  member  home  missionary  committee.  Synod 
of  Indiana,  1901-9;  Winona  Bible  School  (office)  1909-13;  supply 
(half  time)  Matthews,  Ind.,  1913-18;  stated  supply,  Columbia  City, 
1918-20;  honorably  retired,  1920;  died,  Warsaw,  Ind.,  April  27, 
1927. 
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Mccormick,  samuel  black  (1890) 

Born,  Irwin,  Pa.,  May  6,  1858;  teacher,  academy,  Canonsburg, 
Pa.,  188  0;  instructor,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1881-2; 
A.B.,  1880  and  A.M.,  1883,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College;  law 
student,  1880-2;  practiced  law,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1882-3;  do,  Denver, 
Colo.,  18  83-7;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1890;  D.D.,  1897 
and  LL.D.,  1902,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College;  LL.D.,  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College,  1913,  Allegheny  College,  1915,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1916  and  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1921;  licensed, 
April,  1889,  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh;  ordained,  April  30,  1890, 
Presbytery  of  Allegheny;  pastor,  Central,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  189  0-4; 
1st,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  1894-7;  president,  Coe  College,  1897-04;  chan- 
cellor, University  of  Pittsburgh  (formerly  AVestern  University  of 
Pennsylvania)  19  04-21;  Chancellor  emeritus,  do,  1921-  ;  member. 
Revision  Committee,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  19  01-2; 
life  member,  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science; 
member.  Sons  of  American  Revolution;  English  Speaking  Union; 
Victoria  Institute;  trustee,  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching;  director.  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1893- 
5  and  07-      ;  died  Coraopolis,  Pa.,  April  18,  1928. 

MORTON,  WILLIAM  WALKER    (1875) 

Born,  Washington  Co.,  Pa.;  Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 
18  70;  Amherst  College;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1875;  post- 
graduate, do,  1878-9;  licensed,  April  24,  1874,  Presbytery  of  Pitts- 
burgh; ordained,  July  6,  1875,  Presbytery  of  Allegheny;  pastor, 
Hilands,  Pa.,  1875-80;  missionary,  Colorado,  1880-1;  stated  supply, 
Limestone.  Allen  Grove  and  AA^olf  Run,  W.  Va.,  1881-4;  Upper 
Buffalo,  Pa.,  1884-7;  Blue  Hill,  Nebr..  1887-90;  North  Church,  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  189  0-2;  stated  supply,  Gridley  and  Crescent  City,  Calif.. 
1892-3;  pastor,  Melrose  Avenue,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  189  3-8;  stated 
supply.  Beech  Spring,  Ohio,  189  8-1900;  Center  Unity,  1901-2;  hon- 
orably retired;    died,  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  March  1,  1927. 

SMITH,  ALEXANDER  EWING   (1866) 

Born,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio,  October  19,  1836;  A.B.,  Washington 
College,  186  3;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  18  66;  A.M.,  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  College,  1869;  licensed.  May,  186  6,  and  or- 
dained, Mav,  186  7,  Presbyterv  of  Richland;  stated  supply,  Sioux 
City,  la.,  1866-70; 'pastor,  Warrensburg,  N.Y.,  1870-6;  stated  sup- 
plv,  Vernon  Center,  1876-8;  pastor,  Ida  Grove,  la.,  1878-87;  as- 
sistant synodical  missionary,  Iowa,  188  8-90;  honorably  retired, 
1904;   died,  Ida  Grove,  Iowa,  August  17,  1927. 

SMITH,  JAMES  MEASE    (1876) 

Eiorn,  Tarentum,  Pa..  November  29,  1849;  A.B.,  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College,  1873;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  18  76; 
post-graduate,  do,  18  79-8  0;  licensed.  April  13,  187  5,  Presbytery 
of  Allegheny;  ordained,  June  19,  1877,  Presbytery  Des  Moines; 
stated  supplv,  Minburn,  la.,  1876-8;  Dallas  Centre,  Missouri  Valley, 
1876-80;Colusa  and  Arbuckle,  Calif.,  1880-3;  stated  supply,  W. 
Berkeley.  18  83-6;  Pleasanton,  1886-91;  Santa  Maria,  1891-o;  Bal- 
lard, Santa  Ynez  and  Los  Alamas,  1900-3;  Fairoaks,  1904;  Son- 
ora,  1905-10;  honorably  retired,  1922;  died,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  Octo- 
ber 26,   1926. 
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SMITH,   ROBERT   LEARD    (1881) 

Born,  Eldersridge,  Pa.,  December  13,  1853;  A.B.,  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College,  1878;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1881; 
A.M.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1883;  D.D.,  Franklin  Col- 
lege, Ohio,  1895;  Ph.D.,  Richmond  College,  1898;  licensed,  July 
1,  188  0,  Presbytery  of  Kittanning;  ordained,  June  13,  1883,  Pres- 
bytery St.  Clairsville;  pastor.  New  Athens,  Ohio,  1883-8;  Freedom, 
Pa.,  1889-01;  Ligonier,  1901-12;  assistant  to  pastor  and  supply, 
2nd,  Washington,  1918  (6  months);  trustee,  Franklin  College,  Ohio, 
1885-05;    died,  Washington,  Pa.,  August  1,   1927. 

Author:  Northfield  and  the  Great  Religious  Work  of  D.  L. 
Moody;  Ligonier's  Religious  Awakening;  In  Memory  of  Three  Lig- 
onier Men;  Winona  Lake  Conference  (articles  in  religious  press); 
contributor  to  Centennial  History  of  Ligonier  Presbyterian  Church. 

WARNSHUIS,   PIENRY  WILLIAM    (1876) 

Biorn,  Clymer,  N.Y.,  February  3,  1852;  University  of  Dubuque, 
1875;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1876;  licensed,  April  25, 
1875,  Presbytery  of  Dubuque;  ordained,  June  20,  1877,  Classis 
Reformed  Church  in  America;  pastor,  Nuremburg,  N.,  Y., 
1877-80;  W.  Leyden,  1880;  Lenox,  Dak.,  1881-3;  Centerville,  S.D., 
1883-91;  Stoneboro  (Presbyterian)  and  New  Vernon,  Pa.,  1891-7; 
Harbor  Creek,  1897-03;  Mt.  Pleasant,  Rockbridge  and  Gilgal.  1903- 
9;  Black  Lick,  1909-12;  Plum  Creek,  1912-13;  Port  Royal,  1913-20; 
honorably  retired,  1922;   died,  Blairsville,  Pa.,  September  3,  1927. 

WILSON,  JOHN  NESBIT   (1869) 

Born,  November  22,  1841;  Western  Reserve  College,  1866; 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  18  69;  licensed,  April,  1868  and  or- 
dained, April,  1869,  Presbytery  of  New  Lisbon;  Blairstown,  la., 
1869-72;  Animosa,  1872-6;  Middle  Sandy,  Ohio,  1878-81;  Saline- 
ville,  Ohio,  1881-90;  stated  supply,  Streetsboro,  Ohio,  189  6-07; 
fiscal  agent  Lenox  College,  1876-8;  secretary  and  general  manager 
of  The  0-C.  M.  &  M.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1890-08;  druggist, 
1900-      ;  died,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  22,  1926. 

YOUNG,  SAMUEL  HALL   (187  8) 

Born,  Butler,  Pa.,  September  12,  1847;  A.B».,  University  of 
Wooster,  1875;  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1875-6;  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  1878;  D.D.,  University  of  W^ooster,  1899; 
teacher,  Michigan,  W.  Va.,  and  Pennsylvania;  licensed,  April  2  9, 
1877,  and  ordained.  May  5,  18  78,  Presbytery  of  West  Virginia; 
home  missionary,  Ft.  Wrangell,  Alaska,  187  8-88;  stated  supply. 
Long  Beach  and  Wilmington,  Calif.,  188  8-9;  pastor,  do,  1889-90; 
stated  supply.  Lake  View,  Chicago,  111.,  1891;  stated  supply,  Calvary, 
Chicago,  1891-2;  Cedar  Falls,  la.,  1892-3;  pastor,  do,  1893-5;  stated 
supply,  Westminster,  Wooster,  Ohio,  1896-7;  home  missionary, 
Alaska,  189  8-  ;  established  missionary  paper  "The  Glacier," 
Wrangell,  Alaska,  18  84;  superintendent,  all  Presbyterian  Missions 
in  Alaska,  1901-12;  special  representative  for  Alaska  on  Board 
Home  Missions,  1913-  ;  died,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  September  2, 
1927. 

Author:  The  Gospel  by  Canoe,  series  of  articles,  N.Y.  Evan- 
gelist, 1880-86;  Alaska  and  Mission  Work,  Assembly  Herald,  1897- 
01;  many  articles  in  various  magazines  on  adventures  and  experi- 
ences in  Northwest;  poems;  (books)  Alaska  Days  with  John  Muir, 
1915;  Klondike  Clan,  1916;  Adventures  in  Alaska;  Kenowan  the 
Hyda  Boy,  1919.  
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CARSON,  CHALMERS  F.   (1881) 

Born,  Apple  Creek,  AVayne  Co.,  Ohio,  April  25,  1852;  A.B., 
University  of  Wooster,  1877;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1878- 
80;  McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  1881;  A.M.,  University  of 
Wooster,  1880;  licensed,  April,  1880  and  ordained,  April,  1881, 
Presbytery  of  Wooster;  stated  supply,  Yates  City,  111.,  1881-3; 
Milan,  18  83-8;  Ladoga,  Ind.,  18  88-91;  pastor.  Upper  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  1891-99;  McConnellsville,  1899-12;  Seville,  1912-17;  honor- 
ably retired,  1923;  res.,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  died,  February  24,  1926. 

DONALDSON,  JOHN  BARNETT    (1877) 

Born,  Bluffton,  Ind.,  January  9,  1852;  A.B.,  Wabash  College, 
1874;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1874-5;  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  187  5-7;  A.M.,  18  77,  D.D.,  188  7,  Wabash  College;  licensed. 
May,  1876,  Presbytery  of  Ft.  Wayne;  ordained,  October  12,  1877, 
Presbytery  of  S.  Oregon;  home  missionary,  Ashland,  Oregon,  1877- 
8;  pastor,  Hastings,  Minn.,  1878-87;  5th,  Minneapolis,  1887-96; 
1st,  Davenport,  la.,  1896-07;  LaPorte,  Ind.,  1908-16;  literary  pur- 
suits, Lafayette,  Ind.,  1917-18;  pastor  elect,  Punta  Gorda,  Florida, 
1918;  pastor,  St.  James,  Oakland,  Calif.,  1919-24;  pastor  emeritus, 
do,  19  24-2  5;  honorably  retired,  1925;  editor.  North  and  West, 
188  5-9  8;  president,  Iowa  Board  Home  Missions  19  00-7;  died,  Palo 
Alto,   Calif.,   April   20,    1926. 

Author:      Two  Talents. 

FISHER,   SANFORD  GEORGE    (1869) 

Born,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  May  16,  1844;  A.B.,  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College,  1866;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  18  67- 
9;  D.D.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1886;  licensed,  April, 
1867,  Presbytery  New  Lisbon;  ordained,  September,  1869,  Presby- 
tery of  Vincennes;  pastor  elect,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  1869;  Hudson, 
Wis.,  1869-73;  stated  supply.  Grand  Ridge,  111.,  1873-9;  pastor, 
Terrell,  Tex.,  1880-5  and  1888;  stated  supply,  Coffeyville,  Kan., 
1886-7;  Cisco,  Tex.,  1887-8;  Ashland,  Kan.,  1888-90;  New  Point 
and  Mound  City,  Mo.,  1890-1;  home  missionarv  and  stated  supply, 
Purcell,  I.T.,  1891-9;  pastor  elect,  Glenwood  Springs,  Colo.,  1901; 
stated  supply,  Stamford  and  Orleans,  Nebr.,  1902-3;  Tracy,  Calif., 
1904-5;  stated  supply,  LaGrange,  Mo.,  1907-  ;  honorably  retired; 
died,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  February  5,  1928. 

GARVIN,  JAMES  ELLSWORTH    (1890) 

Born,  Jackson  Center,  Pa.,  September  10,  1862;  Waynesburg 
College,  1886;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1887-8;  Cumberland 
Theological  Seminary,  188  8-9;  Union  Theological  Seminary,  1891; 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  1894-5;  A.B.,  1886,  A.M.,  1889  and 
D.D.,  1907,  Waynesburg  College;  B.D.,  Cumberland  University, 
1889;  licensed,  1887,  Presbytery  of  Allegheny  (Cumberland  Tres- 
byterian  Church);  ordained,  1889,  Presbytery  of  Lebanon  (Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church);  pastor.  Old  Concord  (Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian Church),  Pa.,  1889-94;  1st,  Chicago,  111.,  1894-7;  1st, 
Taylorville,  1897-9;  1st,  Waynesburg,  Pa.,  1899-06;  Herron  Ave- 
nue (Presbyterian)  Pittsburgh,  1907-14;  Calvary,  Wilkinsburg, 
1914-18;  secretary,  National  Reform  Association,  1918-23;  pastor, 
Neville  Island,  1923-7;  professor,  (Greek),  1899-03,  (Philosophy 
and  English  Bible)  1904-17,  Waynesburg  College;  honorably  retired, 
1927;   died,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  5,  1928. 
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GUICHARD,  GEORGE  LOUIS    (1897) 

Born,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  August  11,  1864:  Ph.B.,  Franklin  Col- 
lege, Ohio,  1894;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1894-5;  Princeton 
Theological-  Seminary,  1897;  A.M.,  Princeton  University,  1898; 
licensed,  June  9,  189  6,  Presbytery  of  Allegheny;  ordained,  No- 
vember 3,  1897,  Presbytery  of  Winona;  pastor  and  stated  supply, 
Utica  and  Lewiston,  Minn.,  1897-8;  Pinconning  and  Grayling,  Mich.,. 
1898-9;  stated  supply,  Grayling,  189  9-00;  Decatur,  19  00-01;  pastor, 
Gladstone,  1901-4;  Sebring,  Ohio,  1904-.5;  Roachdale,  Ind..  1906-8; 
Danville,  1908-10;  Cambridge  City,  1910-12;  Reading,  Mich.,  1912- 
14;  Trenton,  1914-16;  welfare  and  personal  service  work,  1917-26; 
died,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  October  25,  1926. 

Author:  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  A  Study  of  the  Gospel 
According  to  John;  The  Bible  Made  Plain,  Part  2;  A  History  of 
the  Origin,  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel. 

MORTON,  SAMUEL  MILLS  (1867) 

Born,  Lawrence  Co.,  Pa.,  April  20,  1840;  A.B.,  1864  and  A.M., 
1867,    Jefferson    College;    Western    Theological    Seminary,    1865-7; 
D.D.,    Knox    College,    1889;     licensed,    April    25,    1866,    Presbytery 
of  Beaver;   ordained,  March  22,  186  8,  Presbytery  of  St.  Louis;    sup- 
ply.  Second,   St.   Louis,   Mo.,   1867    (6   months);    pastor,   North,   do 
1868-71;   Urbana,  111.,   1871-4;    Westminster,  Jacksonville,   1874-9  0; 
Mattoon,     1890-8;     Effingham,     1898-07;     Mitchell,     Ind.,     1907-12 
honorably    retired,    12;     trustee,    Blackburn    LTniversity,    25    years 
moderator,   Synod  of  Illinois,   1888;    wrote  several  hymns  and  con- 
tributed to  religious  press;   died  Taylorsville,  111.,  January  2  6,  192  7. 

PRINGLE,  JAMES  V.    (1864) 

Born,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  September  9,  1845;  Denison  University, 
1861;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1861-3;  licensed.  May  13, 
1863,  Presbytery  of  Allegheny  (United  Presbyterian  Church);  or- 
dained, May  11,  186  5,  Presbytery  of  Mansfield  (United  Presbyterian 
Church);  pastor,  (United  Presbyterian  .Church) ,  Martinsburg  and 
Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  1865-8;  Pana,  111.,  1868-77;  Clayton,  1879-87; 
Clarinda,  la.,  1887-90;   died.  Red  Oak,  la.,  August  12,    1912. 

REYNOLDS,  WILLIAM  R.    (1883) 

Born,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  April  17,  1851;  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  18  80-1;  McCormick  Theological  Seminary.  18S4_:  D.D., 
Parsons  College,  19  06;  licensed,  March  21,  1883,  Presbytery  of 
Peoria;  ordained,  November,  18  8  5,  Presbytery  of  Chippewa;  stated 
supply,  Hudson,  Wis.,  1885  (5  months);  Shiloh,  Minneapolis!,  Minn.^ 
1885-93;  St.  Peter,  1893-8;  Westminster,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1898-04; 
Chatfield,  Minn.,  1904-13;    died,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  April  11,  1926. 

Author:  Wedding  Booklet;  Memorial  of  Rev.  W.  H.  Hum- 
phrey;  poetical  contributions  to  the  religious  press. 

SAWHILL,  THOMAS  ALEXANDER   (1878) 

Born,  Claysville,  Pa.,  February  3,  1851;  Amherst  College, 
1874;  teacher,  1874-6;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  187  5-6; 
assistant  principal,  Jamestown  (Pa.)  Academy,  1875-7;  principal. 
Savannah  Academy,  Ohio,  187  7-9;  superintendent,  public  schools, 
Concordia,  Kan.,  1879-86;  editor,  Concordia  Empire,  1886-99;  post- 
master,   Concordia,    189  8-06;    ill    health;    president,    Cheyenne    Co, 
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state    Bank,    St.    Franci&,    Kans.,    1918-      ;    died    Concordia,    Kan., 
January     20,  192  6. 

THOMAS,  ISAAC  NEWTON   (1877) 

Born,  Camden,  Ind.,  September  10,  1847;  Wittenberg  College, 
1875;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1875-6;  licensed,  April,  1876, 
Presbytery  of  Allegheny;  ordained.  May  6,  187  9,  Presbytery  of 
Marion;  stated  supply,  Cardington,  Ohio,  187  8-80;  Plain  City,  18  80- 
4;  Ottawa,  18  85-8;  Tipton,  Ind.,  1892-6;  evangelist;  honorably  re- 
tired;  died,  Lima,  Ohio,  May  2  5,   192  6. 
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Subscription  Blank  for  the  Bulletin  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary. 

Ret.  James  A.  Kelso,    Ph.  D.,D.D., 

Pres.  Western  Theological  Seminary, 

731  Ridge  Ave.,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  — 

Enclosed  find  75  cents  for  one  year's  subscription  to   the  Bulletin  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  commencing  CcLcber.  1928. 


Name 


Address- 
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OF  THE: 


Western  Theological  Seminary 

The  Trustees  of  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary  offer  for  sale  annnity  bonds  in  de- 
nominations of  $100,  $500,  and  $1,000.  These 
bonds  combine  the  features  of  absolute  secu- 
rity with  that  of  a  gift  to  theological  education. 

Higher  rate  of  interest  than  savings  banks 
and  municipal  bonds. 

Pay  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  annuitant. 

These  bonds  are  secured  by  assets  of  the 
institution  amounting  to  one  million  dollars. 

Income  from  the  bonds  up  to  $200  per 
annum  free  from  Pennsylvania  state  tax. 

Write  for  information  to 

PRESIDENT  JAMES  A.  KELSO. 

751  Ridge  Ave..  N.  S., 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Comparison  of  Retarns  on  $1000 
Investment  at  i% 

(Aimoitaiit  from  79  to  75  years  of  ag«) 

SAVINGS  BANK  ANNUITY  BOND 

$1000^ . . . .  .Income  $40.00  $1000. ....  .Income  $80.00 

State  Tax   .......         4.00  No  State  Tax  . .  .  . ; 

Net  Income. .  .  . .  $36.00  Net  Income. ....  $80.00 
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CALENDAR  FOR  1929 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  21st. 

Opening  of  second  semester. 

SUNDAY,  MAY  5th. 

Baccalaureate  sermon. 

Seniors'  communion  service  at  3:00  P.  M.  in  the  Chapel. 

MONDAY,  MAY  6th  and  TUESDAY,  MAY  7th. 
Written  examinations. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  8th. 

Oral  examinations  at  10  A.  M. 
THURSDAY,  MAY  9th. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  In  the  President's 

Office  at  10:00  A.  M. 
Meeting  of  Alumni  Association  and  Annual  Dinner  3:30  P.  M, 

Commencement  exercises.     Conferring  of  diplomas  and  address 
to  the  graduating  class   8:15   P.  M. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  10th. 

Annual  meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees  at  3:00  P.  M. 

Session  of  1929-30 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  17th. 

Reception  of  new  students  in  the  President's  Office  at   3:00 

P.  M. 
Matriculation   of   students   and    distribution   of   rooms   in   the 

President's  Office  at  4:00  P.  M. 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18th. 

Opening  address  in  the  Chapel  at  10:30  A.  M. 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  19th. 

Semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  2:00  P.  M. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  20th. 

Semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  3:30  P.  M. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  27th.   (noon) — MONDAY,  DECEMBER 
2nd.   (7:45  P.  M.) 
Thanksgiving  recess. 

THURSDAY,   DECEMBER   19th.    (noon) — THURSDAY,   JANUARY 
2nd  (8:30  A.  M.) 
Christmas  recess. 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  20th. 

Opening  of  second  semester. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

OFFICERS 

President 
R.    D.    CAMPBELL 

Vice-President 

R.    W.    HARBISON 

Secretary 

THE  REV.  P.  W.  SNYDER,  D.D. 

Counsel 

T.  D.  McCLOSKEY 

Treasurer 

COMMONWEALTH    TRUST    COMPANY 


TRUSTEES 


Class  of  1929 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  Jones,  D.  D.  John  R.  Gregg 

Daniel  M.  Clemson  Robert  Wardrop 

Charles  A.  Dickson  S.  W.  Meals 

Geo.  S.  Davison 

Class  of  1930 

Geo.  D.  Edwards  R.  D.  Campbell 

John  G.  Lyon  The  Rev.  P.  W.  Snyder,  D.D. 

*The  Rev.  S.  J.  Fisher,  D.D.  Alex.  C.  Robinson 

The  Rev.  Stuart  Nye  Hutchison,  D.  D. 

Class  of  1931 

Joseph  A.  Herron  W.  J.  Morris 

Ralph  W.  Harbison  JWilson  A.  Shaw 

-3^  Geo.  B.  Logan  William  M.  Robinson 

The  Rev.  William  J.  Holland,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 


*Died,  May  19,  1928 
$Died,  May  10,  1928 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES 


Executive 

W.  J.  Holland,  D.  D.     John  G.  Lyon 
Robert  Wardrop  Wm.  M.  Robinson 


Gv^orge  D.  Edwards 
=^=S.  J.  Fisher,  D.D. 


Charles  A.  Dickson 


Auditors 

W.  J.  Morris 


P.  W.  Snyder,  D.D. 


R.  W.  Harbison 


Property 

Geo.  B.  Logan 


A.  C.  Robinson 


Finance 

President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  Auditors 


A.  C.  Robinson 


Library 

John  G.  Lyon 


J.  A.  Kelso,  Ph.D.,  D.  D. 


Advisory  Member  of  all  Committees 

James  A.  Kelso,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  ex  officio 

General  Secretary 

The  Rev.  Charles  L.  Chalfant,  D.  D. 


Annual  Meeting,  Friday  before  second  Tuesday  in  May,  and 
semi-annual  meeting,  Wednesday  following  third  Tuesday  in 
November  at  3:30  P.  M. 

*Deceased. 
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BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

OFFICERS 

President 
THE  REV.  GEORGE  TAYLOR,  JR.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 

Vice-President 
THE  REV.  WILLIAM  HAMILTON  SPENCE,  D.  D.,  Litt.  D. 

Secretary 
THE  REV.  GEORGE  C.  FISHER,  D.  D. 

DIREOTOBS 

Class  of  1929 

EXAMINING   COMMITTEE 

The  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Anderson,  D.  D.  W.  D.  Brandon 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Christie,  D.  D.  Dr.  S.  S.  Baker 

The  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Duff,  D.  D.  Wells  S.  Griswold 

The  Rev.  John  A.  Marquis,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Potter,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  William  H.  Spence,  D.  D.,  Litt.  D. 

The  Rev.  Stuart  Nye  Hutchison,  D.  D. 

Class  of  1930 

The  Rev.  M.  M.  McDivitt,  D.  D.  T.  D.  McCloskey 

The  Rev.  Geo.  N.  Luccock,  D.  D.  J.  S.  Crutchfield 

The  Rev.  George  C.  Fisher,  D.  D.  Judge  James  H.  Gray 

The  Rev.  J.  Millen  Hobinson,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  John  M.  Mealy,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Semple,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  Henry  R.  Browne,  D.D. 
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Class  of  1931 

The  Rev.  Calvin  C.  Hays,  D.  D.  Ralph  W.  Harbison 

The  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Hudnut,  D.  D.  *Wilson  A.  Shaw 

The  Rev.  Hugh  T.  Kerr,  D.  D.  Dr.  A.  W.  Wilson,  Jr. 

The  Rev.  George  Taylor,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  William  E.  Slemmons,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  George  M.  Ryall,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  William  F.  Weir,  D.  D. 

Class  of  1932 

The  Rev.  William  R.  Craig,  D.  D.  Charles  N.  Hanna 

The  Rev.  Charles  F.  Wishart,  D.  D.  ^eorge  B.  Logan 

tThe  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Hinitt,  D.D.  Alex.  C.  Robinson 

$The  Rev.  S.  B.  McCormick,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  Rev.  William  L.  McEwan,  D.  D. 

The  Rev  W.  P.  Stevenson,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  A.  P.  Higley,  D.  D. 


STANDING    COMMITTEES 

ExecutiTe 

Hugh  T.  Kerr,  D.  D.  S.  N.  Hutchison,  D.  D. 

Joseph  M.  Duff,  D.  D.  A.  C.  Robinson 

T.  D.  McCloskey 

James  A.  Kelso,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  ex  officio 

George  Taylor,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  ex  officio 

George  C.  Fisher,  D.  D.,  ex  officio 

Curriculmn 

A.  P.  Higley,  D.  D.  William  F.  Weir,  D.  D. 

Samuel  Semple,  D.  D.  J.  S.  Crutchfield 

Annual  Meeting,  Thursday  before  second  Tuesday  in  May,  at  10 
A.  M.,  and  semi-annual  meeting,  third  Tuesday  in  November  at 
2:00  P.  M.,  in  the  President's  Office,  Herron  Hall. 


*Died,  May  10,  1928 
tDied,  October  25,  1928 
JDied,  April  18,  1928 
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FACULTY 
The  Eev.  James  A.  Kelso,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  LL.  1). 

President  and  Professor  of  Hebrew  and   Old  Testament  Literature 
The  Nathaniel  W.  Conkling  Foundation 

The  Rev.  David  Riddle  Breed,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Professor  of  Homiletics 

The  Rev.  William  R.  Farmer,  D.  D. 

Reunion  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Elocution 

The  Rev.  James  H.  Snowdei^^,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Professor  of  Apologetics 

The  Rev.  Selby  Frame  Vai^ce,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Memorial  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis 

The  Rev.  David  E.  Culley,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 

Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Literature  and  Registrar 

The  Rev.  Donald  Mackenzie,  M.  A. 

Proressor    of     Systematic    Theology 

The  Rev.  Gaius  Jackson  Slosser,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  History  of  Doctrine 


•^George  M.  Sleeth,  Litt.  D. 

Instructor  in  Speech  Expression 

Charles  N.  Boyd,  Mus.  D. 

Instructor  in  Music 

/./The  Rev.  Charles  A.  McCrea,  D.  D. 

Instructor  in  Greek 

The  Rev.  James  E.  Detweiler,  D.  D. 

Instructor    in    Missions    (Severance    Foundation) 

The  Rev.  Frank  M.  McKibben,  Ph.  D. 

Instructor    in    Religious    Education 

The  Rev.  Charles  L.  Chalfant,  D.  D. 

General  Secretary 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Read 

Secretary  to  the  President 

Miss  Agnes  D.  MacDonald 

Assistant  to  the  Librarian 
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COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 


Conference 

Dr.  Kelso  and  Dr.  Vance 

Elliott  Lectureship 

Jr.  Kelso  and  Dr.  Farmer 

Bulletin 

Dr.  Culley 

Curriculum 

Dr.  Farmer  and  Dr.  Vance 

Library 

Dr.  Culley 

Advisory  Member  of  All  Committees 

Dr.  Kelso,  ex  officio 
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LECTURES 

Opening  Lecture 

President  Kelso 

"John  Bunyan — The  Man  and  His  Message" 

On  the  Robert  A.  Watson  Foundation 

The  Rev.  Professor  H.  R.  Mackintosh,  D.D. 

(1)  "Religion  and  Thinking" 

(2)  "Kierkegaard,  or  the  Theology  of  Paradox" 

On  the  L.  H.  Severance  Foundation 

The  Rev.  James  E.  Detweiler,  D.D.,  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Missions,  meeting  a  class  two  hours  weekly  during  the  second 
semester,  1927-8. 

By  Professor  Emil  Brunner,  of  the  University  of  Zurich 

"The  Theology  of  Crisis" 

(1)  "The  Quest  of  Truth:   Revelation" 

(2)  "The  Quest  of  Life:  Salvation" 

(3)  "The  Problem  of  Ethics" 

(4)  "Progress" 

Conference  Lectures 

The  Rev.  Lindsay  S.  B.  Hadley 

"Present  Situation  in  Missionary  Countries" 

The  Rev.  John  Bailey  Kelly,  D.D. 
"Missionary  Education" 

Mr.  David  McConaughy 

"Christian  Stewardship" 

The  Rev.  John  McDowell,  D.D. 
"America's  Greatest  Need" 

The  Rev.  D.  Lester  Say 

"The  Autobiography  of  S.  Hall  Young" 

The  Rev.  James  H.  Speer,  D.D. 

"The  Budget  and  Its  Ministry" 

The  Rev.  Frederick  E.  Stockwell  D.D. 

"The  Board  of  Christian  Education" 

The  Rev.    James    I.    Vance,    D.D.,    (at  Pittsburgh    Theological 
Seminary) 

"Christian  Reunion" 

Professor  Goodwin  Watson 
"Religious  Education" 
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AWARDS:  MAY  3,  1928 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology 

was  conferred  upon 
Byron  Elmer  Allender  Arthur  A.  Schade 

James  E.  Fawcett  William  Semple,  Jr. 

Clarence  Ware  Kerr  Mayson  Hodgson  Sewell 

Theodore  Evan  Miller  Linson  Harper  Stebbins 

Pasquale  Vocaturo 

Certificates 

were  awarded  to 
Joseph  Steve  Fay  (Fejes)  James  Allen  Kestle 

George  Lee  Forney  Joseph  Lawrence  Weaver,  Jr. 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Sacred  Theology 

was  conferred  upon 
Maxwell  Cornelius  Howard  Rodg&rs 

Melvin  Clyde  Horst  Hugh  Alexander  Smith 

Warren  Charles  Jones  Paul  Steacy  Sprague 

Stephen  Szabo 

The  Seminary  Fellowship 

was  awarded  to 
Byron  Elmer  Allender 

The  Newberry  Scholarshii)  of  the  Board  of  Christian  Education 

was  awarded  to 
William  Semple,  Jr. 

The  Keith  Memorial  Homiletical  Prize 

was  awarded  to 
James  E.  Fawcett 

A  Special  Prize 

was  awarded  to 
James  E.  Fawcett 

The  William  B.  Watson  Prize  in  Hebrew 

was  awarded  to 
Byron  Elmer  Allender 

The  Junior  Hebrew  Prize 

was  awarded  to 
James  Gilbert  Potter 

Merit  Prizes 

were  awarded  to 
Gerrit  Labotz  James  Gilbert  Potter 

James  R.  Henry  William  Howard  Ryall 
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STUDENTS 

Fellows 

Byron  E.  Allender 8  Walnut  St.,  Everett,  Mass. 

A.  B.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  192  5. 
S.  T.  B,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  192  8 

John  Lyman  Eakin Bangkok,  Siam. 

A.  B.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,    1923. 
S.  T.   B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,   192  6. 

Lloyd  David  Homer    . Bakerstown,  Pa. 

B.  Sc,  Grove  City  College,  1922. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1927. 

George  Henry  Rutherford Dillonvale,  Ohio. 

A.  B.,  College  of  Wooster,  1922. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1925. 

Newberry  Fellow  of  the  Board  of  Christian  Education 

William  Semple,  Jr.,  7941  Hill  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

7  Livingstone  Place,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
A.  B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1923. 
S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1928. 
Fellows,  5 


I 


Graduate  Students 

Samuel  Neale  Alter,  Hama,  Syria R.  D.  1,  Tarentum,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1917. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1920. 

R.  J.  Bennett Brackenridge,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Bethany  College,  1909. 

A.  M.,  and  B.  D.,  Yale  University,  1912. 

William  Sylvester  Bingham,  163  W.  9th  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  .115 
A.  B.  Westminster  College  (Pa.)   1900. 
S.  T.  B.  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1908. 

Welsh  Sproule  Boyd      1517  Fallowfield  Ave. 

A.  B.,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  1921. 

B.  D.,  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  1924. 

David  J.  Brown.  .1124  A.  Dohrman  St.,  W.  Park.  McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary,  1928 

r.  Murray  Brown Leetsdale,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary,  1917. 

A.  M.,  Thiel  College,  1920. 

S.  T.  M.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1923. 

Ralph  G.  Coonradt,  Tsingtao,  Shantung,  China Boswell,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Beloit  College,  1908. 

B.  D.,  McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  1912. 

Harvey  Monroe  Erb 541  E.  Ohio  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Susquehanna  University,  1924. 
Gettysburg  Theological  Seminary,  1927. 
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George  Lee  Forney R.  F    D.,  Tarentum,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Geneva  College,  1925. 
Western   Theological   Seminary,    192  8. 

Ralph  E.  Harris 2  N.  Sprague  Ave.,  Beilevue,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Adrian  College,  1922. 

B.  D.,  Yale  Divinity  School,  1925. 

Lloyd  D.  Homer Bakerstown,  Pa. 

B.  Sc,  Grove  City  College,  1922. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1927. 

Robert  Linton  Hutchinson.  .  .  .1924  Sarah  St.,  S.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Cedarville  College,  1918. 

B.  D.,     Reformed     Presbyterian     Theological     Seminary, 

Pittsburgh,  1918. 
Howard  W.  Jamison Confluence,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  1925. 

S.  T.  B.,  Boston  University  School  of  Theology,  1928. 
Linus  Johnson 1911  Soils  St.,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  1923,  A.  M.,  1924,  Bethany  College,  Lindsburg,  Kan. 

Th.B.,  1920,  B.  D.,  1925,  Bethel  Theological  Seminary. 
Ralph  Waldo  Kaufman Cross  Creek,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Albright  College,  1924. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1927. 
Reuel  Emerson  Keirn Box  5  5,  Limestone,  Pa. 

Ph.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1908 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1911. 
James  Ernest  Lutz Mars,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Geneva  College,  1921. 

B.  D.i  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  1925. 
Glasgow  University,  Scotland,  192  5-6. 

Harold  Martinson 809  West  St.,  Wilinsburg,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Macalester  College,  1927. 

B.  Th.,  Bethel  Theological  Seminary,  1925. 

Gideon  Carl  Olson 2210  Jenny  Lind  Ave.,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Augustana  College,  1910. 

A.  M.,  University  of  Texas,  1917. 

B.  D.,  Augustana  Theological  Seminary,  1913. 

Josiah  Osmond Elrama,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary,  1928. 
Walter  Brown  Purnell Imperial,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1911. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1914. 
R.  Lloyd  Roberts Tarentum,  Pa. 

Lafayette  College,  192  0. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1923. 

Arthur  A.  Schade 75  Onyx  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

German  Dept.,  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  1910. 

A.  B.,  Oskaloosa  College,  1921. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1928. 

Mayson  Hodgson  Sewell,  Attica,  N.  Y 315 

B.  D.,  Oskaloosa  College,  1911. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1928, 
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Lewis  Oliver  Smith R.  F.  D.  3,  Coraopolis,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Southwestern  College,  1916. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1925. 

J.  Carter  Swaim,  Knoxville,  Tenn 217 

A.  B.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  192  5. 
S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1927. 

Guy  H.  Volpitto    Coraopolis,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1924. 
S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1927. 

Edward  Myrten  Wilson 3011  Ashlyn  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Kenyon  College,  1922. 

B.  D.,  Divinity  School,  Kenyon  College,  1923. 

Nodie  Bryson  Wilson Blawnox,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1911. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1914. 

Graduate  Students,  29 


Seniors 

Edward  L.  Boetticher 4801  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  1926. 

Howard  Salisbury  Davis,  West  Sunbury,  Pa 

Woods  Run  Settlement,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Washi;igton  and  Jefferson  College,  192  6. 

Robert  Lloyd  Dieffenbacher 628  Kirkland  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

B.  S.,  Lafayette  College,  1927. 

*George  Carlan  Elliott 331  Miller  Ave.,  Dennison,  Ohio. 

A.  B.,  Mount  Union  College,  1926. 

William  Fennell,  Export,  Pa 304 

A.  B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1925. 

Dwight  Raymond  Guthrie,  404  N.  Fifth  St.,  Apollo,  Pa 316 

A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1925. 

William  Herbert  Hanna 328  Sylvania  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  1892,  honorary  A.  M.,  1896,  Bethany  College. 

William  Oliver  Johnson Butler,  Pa. 

Lawrence  College. 

Marquette  University. 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  111.,  1921. 

Gerrit  Labotz,  (Holland),  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 306 

Groen  van  Prinsterer  School,  Doetichem,  Holland,  1907. 

George  D.  Massay 5008  Glenwood  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Bethany  College,  1924. 

William  Gilbert  Nowell Houston,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  1926,  A.  M.,  1927,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 


*Not  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 
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William  L.  SchoefCel 3837  East  St.,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

University  of  Rochester,  1914-15. 

German  Dept.,  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  1918. 

Archibald  John  Stewart,  Mount  Forest,  Ontario,  Canada Sl'i 

Stratford  Normal  School,  Canada,  1922. 

Oscar  Sloan  Whitacre,  R.  D.  2,  Dayton,  Pa 305 

A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1926. 

Montague  White,  836  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio.  .  .  .302 
A.  B.,  Hamilton  College,  1922. 
Seniors,  15 


Middlers 


George  Cochran  Ashton,  1702  Ninth  St..  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C.  218 
A.  B.,  Lincoln  University,  192  7. 

Raymond  Boice  Atwell 829  Ridge  Ave.,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1927. 

Eugene  Barnard,  1171  Washington  St.,  Indiana,  Pa 305 

A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1927. 

Harry  Glenn  Carpenter 464  Fourth  Street,  Beaver,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Bethany  College,  1924. 

Chalmers  Roosevelt  Crockett 2  09  Joseph  St.,  Homestead,  Pa 

B.  Th.,  Virginia  Theological  Seminary  and  College,  Lynch- 

burg, Va.,  1927. 

Samuel  Earl  Gray,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada 203 

Th.B.,  Gordon  College,  1928. 

Charles  Edward  Haberly,  Bethel,  Kansas 303 

A.  B.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1927. 

Frank  Gallup  Helme 725  Clinton  Place,  Bellevue,  Pa. 

University  of  Buffalo,  1918. 
A.  B.,  Bethany  College,  1923. 

James  R.  Henry,  308  E.  Vilas,  Guthrie,  Okla 204 

A.  B.,  Tulsa  University,  1927. 

E.  Whan  Kang,  Kyung  Sung,  Korea 214 

Union  Christian  College,  Pyengyang,  Korea,  1922. 

James  Howard  Kelso,  Unadilla,  Neb 302 

A.  B.,  Hastings  College,  192  6. 

*Luther  Macdonald,  15  Ashwood  St.,  Worcester,  Mass 215 

Gordon  College. 

Roy  Lincoln  McQuiston West  Newton,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Geneva  College,  1924. 

Thomas  Ross  Paden,  Jr.,   .  .  .  .828  N.  Lincoln  Ave.,  N.  S.,  Pgh.,  Pa. 
A.  B.,  Macalester  College,  192  6. 

James  Gilbert  Potter,  Woodsdale,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia 306 

A.  B.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  192  7. 


*Not  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 
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William  Howard  Ryall,  Saltsburg,  Pa 205 

A.  B.,  1926,  A.  M.,  1927,  Washington  &  Jefferson  College. 

Lee  Erwin  Schaeffer,  Apollo,  Pa 317 

A.  B.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1926. 

Reed  S.  Shirey 362  Fifth  Street,  Freedom,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Albright  College,  1921. 

Chang  Keun  Song,  Oong  sahng,  Kyeng  Heung,  Korea 214 

Toyo  University,  Tokyo,  Japan,  1921-3. 
Pierson's  Bible  Institute,  Seoul,  Korea,  1919. 
Aoyama  Theological  Seminary,  Tokyo,  Japan,  1926. 

Calvin  T.  Weimer,  206  Walnut  Street,  Leetonia,  Ohio 203 

A.  B.,  Cedarville  College,  1928. 

*Byron  Alvin  Wilson 3544  Fleming  Ave.,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Temple  University,  1904-6. 

Middlers,  21 


Juniors 

Kenneth  Logan  Barnes 824  Portland  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  College  of  Wooster,  1928. 

Charles  Clair  Berryhill,  Hickory,  Pa 318 

A.  B.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1928. 

D.  Park  Chapman 1326  Penn  Ave.,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Ph.B.,  Milligan  College,  1913. 

Dalton  William  Davis,  Wehrum,  Pa 205 

A.  B.,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  1928. 

John  Charles  Doudna, 523  Duncan  Avenue,  Washington,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1928. 

*Robert  R.  Doverspike 405  13th  St.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Dayton  Normal  School. 

Pattie  Nell  Ellis,  741  13th  St.,  S.  W.,  Roanoke,  Va 

Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Turtle  Creek,  Pa. 
A.  B.,  Randolph  Macon  Womans  College,  1915. 
Biblical  Seminary,  1916-17. 

Fred  Lawrence  Fink 3426  Gass  Ave.,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1915. 

Robert  K.  Fogal,  Bakerstown,  Pa 303 

B.S.,  College  of  Wooster,  1928. 

John  Edward  Jackson Castle  Shannon,  Pa. 

California  Normal  School,   1913. 

Eugene  M.  McKelvey 518  W.  2nd  Ave.,  Derry,  Pa. 

B.  S.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1926. 

M.  Rudolph  Miller 430  Ella  St.,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Yale  University,  1926. 

*Not  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 
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Paul  Eugene  Miller Riverview,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Geneva  College. 
Ronald  Moseley,  Manchester,  England.  .  .  .616  W.  North  Ave.,  N.  S. 
Dorothy  R.  Rigby  (Mrs.  J.  G.) 939  Beech  Ave.,  N.  S.,  Pgh.,  Pa, 

A.  B.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1927. 
Joseph  Gordon  Rigby 939  Beech  Ave.,  N.  S.,  Pgh.,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1927. 
Richard  G.  Shockey,  411  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Apollo,  Pa 204 

A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1928. 
Demitrius  Stoyanoff,  Kritcshim,  Bulgaria 218 

American  Gymnasium  of  Samokov,  1919. 

William  Thomas  Swaim,  Jr.,  3803  McCalla  Ave 

Knoxville,  Tenn 217 

A.  B.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1928. 
Cornelius  Sexton  Thomas Etna,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Gettysburg  College,  1927. 
Harold  Randolph  Tolliver 5721  Stanton  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  192  8. 
Arthur  C.  Walter,  Mamont,  Pa 202 

A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1928. 
Raymond  David  Walter,  Mamont,  Pa 202 

A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1928. 
Lewis  Alfred  Westphal,  St.  Paul,  Nebraska 318 

A.  B.,  College  of  Wooster,  1928. 
*  William  E.  Wineberg 330  Connecticut  Ave.,  Rochester,  Pa. 

Nyack  Bible  School,  1917. 

Juniors,   2  5 


Partial  Students 

Archie  C.  Bailey.  ......  .2931  Bedford  Ave.,  Uptown  Sta.,  Pgh.,  Pa. 

Virginia  Theological  Seminary,  1915-17. 

Ruth  Leake  (Miss)    1123  W.  North  Ave.,  N.  S.,  Pgh.,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  State  College. 

James  Kent  Ord 1429  Methyl  Ave.,  Beechview,  Pa. 

Bruce  Russell  Shaffer 331  William  St.,  Millvale,  Pa. 

A.  B.  Oskaloosa  College  1922. 

A.  M.,  McKinley  University,  1923. 

Seminary  of  Susquehanna  University,  1926. 

Edwin  P.  Shumaker 7048  Campania  Street. 

A.  B.  Bridgewater  College,  1929 

Alexander  E.  Taylor Crafton  Hts.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Caroline  Belle  Thornton   (Miss)  .  .  .2000  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Iowa  National  Bible  Training  School,  1914. 

Harry  White 109  Peach  St.,  Butler,  Pa, 

Partial  students,  8 


*Not  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 
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Summary  of  Students 

Fellows 5 

Graduates 29 

Seniors 15 

Middlers 21 

Juniors 2  5 

Partial  Students 8 

103 
Name  repeated 1 

Total 102 


KEPRESENTATION 

Theological  Seminaries 

Aoyama  Theological  Seminary,  Tokyo,  Japan 1 

Augustana  Theological  Seminary 1 

Bethel  Theological  Seminary,  St.  Paul,  Minn 2 

Biblical  Seminary,  New  York 1 

Boston  University  School  of  Theology 1 

Drew  Theological  Seminary 2 

Gettysburg  Theological  Seminary    ] 

Kenyon  College  Divinity  School 1 

McCormick  Theological  Seminary 1 

Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary 3 

Reformed  Theological  Seminary,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 1 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary   2 

Susquehanna  University,  Seminary  of 1 

Virginia  Theological  Seminary  and  College 2 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  111 1 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 20 

Yale  Divinity  School 1 

Colleges  and  Universities 

Adrian  College 1 

Augustana  College 1 

Albright  College    2 

Beloit  College 1 

Bethany  College,  Lindsburg,  Kansas 1 

Bethany  College,  Bethany,  W.  Va 5 

Bridgewater  College,  Virginia   1 

Buffalo,  University  of    1 

California  Normal  School 1 

Cedarville  College 2 

Dayton  Normal  School .  1 

Geneva  College 4 

Gettysburg  College 1 

Glasgow,  University  of 1 

Gordon  College 2 

Groen  van  Prinsterer  School,  Doetichem,  Holland 1 

Grove  City  College 12 

Hamilton  College 1 
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Hastings  College 1 

Hiram  College 1 

Iowa  National  Bible  Training  School 1 

Kenyon  College 1 

Lafayette  College 2 

Lawrence  College 1 

Lincoln  University    (Pa.)     1 

Macalester  College 3 

Marquette  University 1 

McKinley  University 1 

Milligan  College 1 

Mount  Union  College    1 

Nyack  Bible  School 1 

Oskaloosa  College 3 

Pennsylvania  State  College    4 

Pierson's  Bible  Institute,  Seoul,  Korea 1 

Pittsburgh,  University  of    , 5 

Randolph-Macon  Womans  College    1 

Rochester,  University  of 1 

Samokov,  American  Gymnasium  of 1 

Southwestern  College 1 

Stratford  Normal  School 1 

Susquehanna  College 1 

Temple  University 1 

Tennessee,  University  of 1 

Theil  College 1 

Toyo  University,  Tokyo,  Japan    1 

Tulsa,  University  of 1 

Union  Christian  College,  Pyengyang    1 

Washington  &  Jefferson  College 13 

Westminster  College  (Pa.) 1 

West  Virginia  Weslyan  College 4 

Wooster,  College  of 4 

Yale  University 2 


States  and  Countries 

Bulgaria 1 

Canada  2 

China 1 

England 1 

Holland 1 

Kansas  1 

Korea 2 

Massachusetts 2 

Nebraska  2 

New  York 1 

Ohio 5 

Oklahoma 1 

Pennsylvania 75 

Siam 1 

Syria 1 

Tennessee , 2 

Virginia 1 

Washington,  D.   C 1 

West  Virginia 1 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Senior  Class 

President:  William  Fennell  Vice  President:  Montague  White 

Secretary:  A.  J.  Stewart  Treasurer:  O.  S.  Whitacre 

Middle  Class 

President:   T.  Ross  Paden  Vice  President:  Eugene  Barnard 

Secretary:  James  G.  Potter  Treasurer:   W.  Howard  Ryall 

Junior  Class 

President:  C.  Clair  Berryhill  Vice  President:  Lewis  A.  Westphal 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Raymond  D.  Walter 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

President:  Dwight  R.  Guthrie         Vice  President:  T.  Ross  Paden 
Secretary:  William  Fennell  Treasurer:  James  R.  Henry 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  COMMITTEES 

Devotional 

James  G.  Potter,  Chairman  W.  Howard  Ryall 

Montague  White  William  T.  Swaim,  Jr. 

Professor  Donald  Mackenzie 

Athletic 

Eugene  Barnard,  Chairman  James  R,  Henry 

William  Fennell  Lewis  A.  Westphal 

Professor  Gains  J.  Slosser 

Publicity 

Montague  White,  Chairman  James  Potter 

J.  Carter  Swaim  Richard  G.  Shockey 

Gerrit  Labotz  Professor  William  R.  Farmer 

Social 

A.  J.  Stewart,  Chairman  L.  E.  Schaeffer 

Gerrit  Labotz  George  C.  Ashton 

O.  S.  Whitacre  Raymond  D.  Walker 

William  T.  Swaim,  Jr.  Professor  D.  E.  CuUey 
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Historical  Sketch 

The  Western  Theological  Seminary  was  established 
in  the  year  1825.  The  reason  for  the  founding  of  the 
Seminary  is  expressed  in  the  resolution  on  the  subject, 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1825,  to  wit:  ^^It 
is  expedient  forthwith  to  establish  a  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  the  West,  to  be  styled  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States".  The  xVssembly  took  active  measures  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  resolution  which  had  been  adopted, 
by  electing  a  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  twenty- 
one  ministers  and  nine  ruling  elders,  and  by  instructing 
this  Board  to  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly  a 
suitable  location  and  such  '^alterations"  in  the  plan  of 
the  Princeton  Seminary  as,  in  their  judgment,  might 
be  necessary  to  accommodate  it  to  the  local  situation  of 
the  ''Western  Seminary". 

The  General  Assembly  of  1827,  by  a  bare  majority 
of  two  votes,  selected  Allegheny  as  the  location  for  the 
new  institution.  The  first  session  was  formally  com- 
menced on  November  16, 1827,  with  a  class  of  four  young 
men  who  were  instructed  by  the  Eev.  E.  P.  Swift  and  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Stockton. 

During  the  one  hundred  years  of  her  existence,  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  nine  students  have  at- 
tended the  classes  of  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary; and  of  this  number,  over  two  thousand  have 
been  ordained  as  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
TJ.  S.  A.  Her  missionary  alumni,  one  hundred  ninety-six 
in  number,  many  of  them  having  distinguished  careers, 
have  preached  the  Gospel  in  every  land  where  mission- 
ary enterprise  is  conducted. 

Location 

The  choice  of  location,  as  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion has   sho^\Ti,  was  wisely  made.     The   Seminary  in 
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course,  of  time  ceased,  indeed,  to  be  western  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term;  but  it  became  central  to  one  of  the 
most  important  and  influential  sections  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  equally  accessible  to  the  West  and  East. 
The  buildings  are  situated  near  the  summit  of  Eidge 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh  (North  Side),  mainly  on  West  Park, 
one  of  the  most  attractive  sections  of  the  city.  Within 
a  block  of  the  Seminary  property  some  of  the  finest  resi- 
dences of  Greater  Pittsburgh  are  to  be  found,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  catalogue  prospective  students  will  find  a 
map  showing  the  beautiful  environs  of  the  institution. 
It  is  twenty  minutes'  walk  from  the  center  of  business 
in  Pittsburgh,  with  a  ready  access  to  all  portions  of  the 
city,  and  yet  as  quiet  and  free  from  disturbance  as  if  in 
a  remote  suburb.  In  the  midst  of  this  community  of 
more  than  1,000,000  people  and  center  of  strong  Presby- 
terian churches  and  church  life,  the  students  have  unlim- 
ited opportunities  of  gaining  familiarity  with  every  type 
of  modern  church  organization  and  work.  The  practical 
experience  and  insight  which  they  are  able  to  acquire, 
without  detriment  to  their  studies,  are  a  most  valuable 
element  in  their  preparation  for  the  ministry. 

Buildings 

The  first  Seminary  building  was  erected  in  the  year 
1831;  it  was  situated  on  what  is  now  known  as  Monu- 
ment Hill.  It  consisted  of  a  central  edifice,  sixty  feet 
in  length  by  fifty  in  breadth,  of  four  stories,  having  at 
each  front  a  portico  adorned  with  Corinthian  columns, 
and  a  cupola  in  the  center;  and  also  two  wings  of  three 
stories  each,  fifty  feet  by  twenty-five.  It  contained  a 
chapel  forty-five  feet  by  twenty-five,  with  a  gallery  of 
like  dimensions  for  the  library;  suites  of  rooms  for  pro- 
fessors, and  accommodations  for  eighty  students.  It 
was  continuously  occupied  until  1854,  when  it  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  fire,  the  exact  date  being  January 
23d. 
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The  second  Seminary  building,  usually  designated 
^^ Seminary  Hall",  was  erected  in  1855,  and  formally 
dedicated  January  10,  1856.  This  structure  was  consid- 
erably smaller  than  the  original  building,  but  contained 
a  chapel,  class  rooms,  and  suites  of  rooms  for  twenty  stu- 
dents. It  was  partially  destroyed  by  tire  in  1887  and 
was  immediately  revamped.  Seminary  Hall  was  torn 
doAvn  November  1,  1914,  to  make  room  for  the  new 
buildings. 

The  first  dormitory  was  made  possible  by  the  gen- 
erosity of  Mrs.  Hetty  E.  Beatty.  It  was  erected  in 
the  year  1859  and  was  known  as  ^^ Beatty  Hall".  This 
structure  had  become  wholly  inadequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  institution  by  1877,  and  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Beatty  fur- 
nished the  funds  for  a  new  dormitory  which  was  known 
as  ** Memorial  Hall"  as  Dr.  Beatty  wished  to  make  the 
edifice  commemorate  the  reunion  of  the  Old  and  New 
School  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  old  library  building  was  erected  in  1872  at  an 
expenditure  of  $25,000,  but  was  poorly  adapted  to  library 
purposes.  It  has  been  replaced  by  a  modern  library 
equipment  in  the  group  of  new  buildings. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years  the  authorities  of  the  Semi- 
nary, as  well  as  the  alumni,  have  felt  that  the  material 
equipment  of  the  institution  did  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  our  age.  In  1909  plans  were  made  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  dormitory  on  the  combined  site  of  Memorial 
Hall  and  the  professor's  house  which  stood  next  to  it. 
The  corner  stone  of  this  building  was  laid  May  4,  1911, 
and  the  dedication  took  place  May  9,  1912.  The  historic 
designation,  *' Memorial  Hall",  was  retained.  The  total 
cost  was  $146,970;  this  fund  was  contributed  by  many 
friends  and  alumni  of  the  Seminary.  Competent  judges 
consider  it  one  of  the  handsomest  public  buildings  in  the 
City  of  Pittsburgh.  It  is  laid  out  in  the  shape  of  a  Y, 
which  is  an  unusual  design  for  a  college  building,  but 
brings  direct  sunlight  to  every  room.     Another  notice- 
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able  feature  of  this  dormitory  is  that  there  is  not  a  single 
inside  room  of  any  kind.  The  architecture  is  of  the  type 
known  as  Tudor  Grothic;  the  materials  are  reenforced 
concrete  and  fireproofing,  with  the  exterior  of  tapestry 
brick  trimmed  with  gray  terra  cotta.  The  center  is  sur- 
mounted with  a  beautiful  tower  in  the  Oxford  manner. 
It  contains  suites  of  rooms  for  seventy-five  students,  to- 
gether with  a  handsomely  furnished  social  hall,  a  well 
equipped  gymnasium,  and  a  commodious  dining  room.  A 
full  description  of  these  public  rooms  will  be  found  on 
other  pages  of  this  catalogue. 

The  erection  of  two  wings  of  a  new  group  of  build- 
ings, for  convenience  termed  the  administration  group, 
was  commenced  in  November,  1914.  The  corner  stone 
<vas  laid  on  May  6,  1915,  and  the  formal  dedication,  with 
appropriate  exercises,  took  place  on  Commencement 
Day,  May  4,  1916.  These  buildings  are  removed  about 
half  a  block  from  Memorial  Hall,  and  face  the  West 
Park,  occupying  an  unusually  fine  site.  It  has  been 
planned  to  erect  this  group  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle, 
the  entire  length  being  200  feet  and  depth  175  feet. 
The  main  architectural  feature  of  the  front  wing  is 
an  entrance  tower.  While  this  tower  enhances  the 
beauty  of  the  building,  all  the  space  in  it  has  been  care- 
fully used  for  offices  and  classrooms.  The  rear  wing, 
in  addition  to  containing  two  large  classrooms  which 
can  be  thrown  into  one,  contains  the  new  library.  The 
stack  room  has  a  capacity  for  165,000  volumes.  The 
stacks  now  installed  will  hold  about  55,000  volumes.  The 
reference  room  and  the  administrative  offices  of  the  li- 
brary, with  seminar  rooms,  are  found  on  the  second  floor. 
The  reference  room,  88  by  38  feet,  is  equipped  and  dec- 
orated in  the  mediasval  Gothic  style,  with  capacity  for 
10,000  volumes.  The  architecture  of  the  entire  group  is 
the  English  Collegiate  Gothic  of  the  type  which  prevails 
in  the  college  buildings  at  Cambridge,  England.  The  ma- 
terial is  tapestry  brick,  trimmed  with  gray  terra  cotta  of 
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the  Indiana  limestone  shade.  The  total  cost  of  the  two 
completed  wings  was  $154,777.00,  of  which  $130,000.00 
was  furnished  by  over  five  hundred  subscribers  in  the 
campaign  of  October,  1913.  The  east  wing  of  this  group 
will  contain  rooms  for  museums,  two  classrooms,  and  a 
residence  for  the  President  of  the  Seminary.  A  gener- 
ous donor  has  provided  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  the 
chapel,  which  will  constitute  the  west  wing  of  the  quad- 
rangle. 

There  are  four  residences  for  professors.  Two  are 
situated  on  the  east  and  two  on  the  west  side  of  the  new 
building  and  all  face  the  Park. 

Social  Hall 

The  new  dormitory  contains  a  large  social  hall, 
which  occupies  an  entire  floor  in  one  wing.  This  room 
is  very  handsomely  finished  in  white  quartered  oak,  with 
a  large  open  fireplace  at  one  end.  The  oak  furnishing, 
which  is  upholstered  in  leather,  is  very  elegant  and  was 
chosen  to  match  the  woodwork.  The  prevailing  color  in 
the  decorations  is  dark  green  and  the  rugs  are  Hartford 
Saxony  in  oriental  patterns.  The  rugs  were  especially 
woven  for  the  room.  This  handsome  room  was  erected 
and  furnished  by  the  late  Mr.  Sylvester  S.  Marvin,  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  his  two  sons,  Walter  K.  Marvin 
and  Earl  E.  Marvin,  as  a  memorial  to  Mrs.  Matilda  Eum- 
sey  Marvin.  It  is  the  center  of  the  social  life  of  the  student 
body,  and  during  the  past  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Student  Association,  four  formal  musicals  and  socials 
have  been  held  in  this  hall.  The  weekly  devotional  meet- 
ing of  the  Student  Association  is  also  conducted  in  this 
room. 

Dining  Hall 

A  commodious  and  handsomely  equipped  dining 
hall  was  included  in  the  new  Memorial  Hall.     It  is  lo- 
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cated  in  the  top  story  of  the  left  wing,  with  the  kitchen 
adjoining  in  the  rear  wing.  Architecturally  this  room 
may  be  described  as  Gothic,  and  when  the  artistic  scheme 
of  decoration  is  completed  will  be  a  replica  of  the  din- 
ing hall  of  an  Oxford  college.  The  actual  operation  of 
the  commons  began  Dec.  1,  1913;  the  management  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  student  manager  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Student  Association.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Seminary  to  furnish  good  wholesome 
food  at  cost;  but  incidentally  the  assembling  of  the  stu- 
dent body  three  times  a  day  has  strengthened,  to  a 
marked  degree,  the  social  and  spiritual  life  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

Library 

The  library  of  the  Seminary  is  now  housed  in  its 
new  home  in  Swift  Hall,  the  south  wing  of  the  group  of 
new  buildings  dedicated  at  the  Commencement  season, 
1916.  This  steel  frame  and  fireproof  structure  is  English 
Collegiate  Gothic  in  architectural  design  and  provides 
the  library  with  an  external  equipment  which,  for  beauty 
and  completeness,  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  theolog- 
ical institution  on  this  continent.  The  handsome  beam- 
ceilinged  reading  room  is  furnished  in  keeping  with  the 
architecture.  It  is  equipped  with  individual  reading 
lamps  and  accommodates  many  hundred  circulating 
volumes,  besides  reference  books  and  current  periodicals. 
Adjoining  this  are  rooms  for  library  administration. 
There  is  also  a  large,  quiet  seminar  room  for  all  those 
who  wish  to  conduct  researches,  where  the  volumes  that 
the  library  contains  treating  particular  subjects  may  be 
assembled  and  used  at  convenience.  A  stack  room  with 
a  capacity  for  about  165,000  volumes  has  been  pro- 
vided and  now  has  a  steel  stack  equipment  with  space 
for  about  55,000  volumes. 

The  library  has  recently  come  into  possession  of  a 
unique  hymnological  collection  of  great  value.  It  con- 
sists of  9  to  10  thousand  volumes  assembled  by  the  late 
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Mr.  James  Warrington,  of  Philadelphia.  During  his 
lifetime  Mr.  Warrington  made  the  study  of  Church  Music 
his  chief  pastime  and  had  gathered  together  all  the  ma- 
terial of  any  value  published  in  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica dealing  with  his  favorite  theme.  The  library  is 
exceedingly  fortunate  in  the  acquisition  of  this  note- 
worthy collection,  which  will  not  only  serve  to  enhance 
the  work  of  the  music  department  of  the  Seminary  but 
offers  to  scholars  and  investigators,  interested  in  the  field 
of  British  and  American  Church  Music,  facilities  un- 
equaled  by  any  theological  collection  in  the  country.  The 
collection,  together  with  Mr.  Warrington's  original  cata- 
logue and  bibliographical  material,  occupies  a  separate 
room  in  the  new  building.  The  latter  has  been  arranged 
and  placed  in  new  filing  cabinets,  thus  rendering  it  con- 
venient and  accessible.  Already  in  recent  years,  before 
the  purchase  of  Mr.  Warrington's  collection  had  been 
thought  of  for  the  library,  the  department  of  hymnology 
had  been  enlarged,  and  embraced  much  that  relates  to  the 
history  and  study  of  Church  Music. 

Other  departments  of  the  library  also  have  been 
built  up  and  are  now  much  more  complete.  The  mediae- 
val writers  of  Europe  are  well  represented  in  excellent 
editions,  and  the  collection  of  authorities  on  the  Papacy 
is  quite  large.  These  collections,  both  for  secular  and 
church  history,  afford  great  assistance  in  research  and 
original  work.  The  department  of  sermons  is  supplied 
with  the  best  examples  of  preaching — ancient  and  mod- 
ern— while  every  effort  is  made  to  obtain  literature 
which  bears  upon  the  complete  furnishing  of  the  preacher 
and  evangelist.  To  this  end  the  missionary  literature 
is  rich  in  biography,  travel,  and  education.  Constant 
additions  of  the  best  writers  on  the  oriental  languages 
and  Old  Testament  history  are  being  made,  and  the  li- 
brary grows  richer  in  the  works  of  the  best  scholars  of 
Europe  and  America.  The  department  of  New  Testa- 
ment Exegesis  is  well  developed  and  being  increased,  not 
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only  by  the  best  commentaries  and  exegetical  works,  but 
also  by  those  which  through  history,  essay,  and  sociolo- 
gical study  illuminate  and  portray  the  times,  people,  and 
customs  of  the  Gospel  Age.  The  library  possesses  a 
choice  selection  of  works  upon  theology,  philosophy,  and 
ethics,  and  additions  are  being  made  of  volumes  which 
discuss  the  fundamental  principles.  While  it  is  not 
thought  desirable  to  include  every  author,  the  leading 
writers  are  given  a  place  without  regard  to  their  creed. 
Increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  those  writers  who 
deal  with  the  great  social  problems  and  the  practical 
application  of  Christianity  to  the  questions  of  ethical  and 
social  life.  The  number  of  works  on  the  shelves  of  the 
library  dealing  with  religious  education  has  multiplied 
many  fold  in  recent  years,  and  new  books  in  this  im- 
portant field  are  being  added  constantly. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  at  present  is, 
approximately,  44,000.  This  reckoning  is  exclusive  of 
the  Warrington  collection,  and  neither  does  it  include 
unbound  pamphlet  material.  Over  one  hundred  period- 
icals are  currently  received,  not  including  annual  reports, 
year  books,  government  documents,  and  irregular  con- 
tinuations. A  modern  card  catalogue,  in  course  of  com- 
pletion, covers,  at  the  present  time,  a  great  majority  of 
the  bound  volumes  in  the  library. 

The  library  is  open  on  week  days  to  all  ministers 
and  others,  without  restriction  of  creed,  subject  to  the 
same  rules  as  apply  to  students.  Hours  are  from  9  to 
5;  Saturdays  from  9  to  12;  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday  evenings  from  7  to  9. 

The  library  is  essentially  theological,  though  it  in- 
cludes much  not  to  be  strictly  defined  by  that  term;  for 
general  literature  the  students  have  access  to  the  Car- 
negie Library,  which  is  situated  within  five  minutes'  walk 
of  the  Seminary  buildings. 

The  James  L.  Shields  Book  Purchasing  Memorial 
Fund,  with  an  endowment  of  $1,000,  was  founded  by  the 
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late  Mrs.  Kobert  A.  Watson,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  in 
memory  of  her  father,  the  late  James  L.  Shields,  of 
Blairsville,  Pennsylvania. 

Religious  Exercises 

As  the  Seminary  does  not  maintain  public  services 
on  the  Lord's  Day,  each  student  is  expected  to  connect 
himself  with  one  of  the  congregations  in  Pittsburgh,  and 
thus  to  be  under  pastoral  care  and  to  perform  his  duties 
as  a  church  member. 

Abundant  opportunities  for  Christian  work  are  af- 
forded by  the  various  churches,  missions,  and  benevo- 
lent societies  of  this  large  community.  This  kind  of 
labor  has  been  found  no  less  useful  for  practical  training 
than  the  work  of  supplying  pulpits.  Daily  prayers  at 
11 :20  A.  M.,  which  all  the  students  are  required  to  attend, 
are  conducted  by  the  Faculty.  A  meeting  for  prayer 
and  conference,  conducted  by  the  professors,  is  held 
every  Wednesday  morning,  at  which  addresses  are  made 
by  the  professors  and  invited  speakers. 

Senior  Preaching  Service 

{See  Study  Courses    74,  47,  55.) 

Public  worship  is  observed  every  Monday  evening 
in  the  Seminary  Chapel,  from  October  to  April,  under 
the  direction  of  the  professor  of  homiletics.  This  ser- 
vice is  intended  to  be  in  all  respects  what  a  regular 
church  service  should  be.  It  is  attended  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  the  entire  student  body,  and  friends 
of  the  Seminary  generally.  It  is  conducted  by  members 
of  the  senior  class  in  rotation.  The  Cecilia  Choir  is  in 
attendance  to  lead  the  singing  and  furnish  a  suitable 
anthem.  The  service  is  designed  to  minister  to  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  Seminary  and  also  to  furnish  a  model 
of  Presbyterian  form  and  order.  The  exercises  are  all 
reviewed  by  the  professor  in  charge  at  his  next  subse- 
quent meeting  with  the  senior  class.      Members  of  the 
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faculty   are    also    expected   to    offer   to    the    officiating 
student  any  suggestions  they  may  deem  desirable. 

Students'  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

This  society  has  been  recently  organized  under  the 
direction  of  the  Faculty,  which  is  represented  on  each 
one  of  the  committees.  Students  are  ipso  facto  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  ex  officio  members  of  the  Seminary 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Meetings  are  held  weekly,  the  exercises  be- 
ing alternately  missionary  and  devotional.  It  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Students'  Missionary  Society,  and  its  spe- 
cial object  is  to  stimulate  the  missionary  zeal  of  its 
members;  but  the  name  and  form  of  the  organization 
have  been  changed  for  the  purpose  of  a  larger  and  more 
helpful  cooperation  with  similar  societies. 

Christian  Work 

The  City  of  Pittsburgh  aifords  unusual  opportuni- 
ties for  an  adequate  study  of  the  manifold  forms  of  mod- 
ern Christian  activity.  Students  are  encouraged  to  en- 
gage in  some  form  of  Christian  work  other  than  preach- 
ing, as  it  is  both  a  stimulus  to  devotional  life  and  forms 
an  important  element  in  a  training  for  the  pastorate. 
Regular  religious  work  of  various  types  has  been  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  committees  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
in  connection  with  missions  and  philanthropic  institu- 
tions of  the  city.  Several  students  have  had  charge  of 
mission  churches  in  various  parts  of  the  city  while  others 
have  been  assistants  in  Sunday  School  work  or  have  con- 
ducted Teacher  Training  Classes.  Those  who  are  in- 
terested in  settlement  work  have  unusual  opportunities 
of  familiarizing  themselves  mth  this  form  of  social  ac- 
tivity at  the  Wood's  Run  Industrial  Home,  the  Kingsley 
House,  and  the  Heinz  Settlement. 

Bureau  of  Preaching  Supply 

A  bureau  of  preaching  supply  has  been  organized  by 
the  Faculty  for  the  purpose  of  apportioning  supply  work, 
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as  request  comes  in  from  vacant  churches.  The  allot- 
ment of  places  is  in  alphabetical  order.  The  members  of 
the  senior  class  and  regularly  enrolled  graduate  students 
have  the  preference  over  the  middle  class,  and  the  middle 
class  in  turn  over  the  junior. 

Rules  Governing  the  Distribution  of  Calls  for 
Preaching 

1.  All  allotment  of  preaching  will  be  made  directly  from  tlie 
President's  Office  by  the  President  of  the  Seminary  or  a 
member  of  the  Faculty. 

•?.  Calls  for  preaching  will  be  assigned  in  alphabetical  order,  the 
members  of  the  senior  class  having  the  preference,  followed 
in  turn  by  the  middle  and  junior  classes. 

3.  In  case  a  church  names  a  student  in  its  request,  the  call  will 

be  offered  to  the  person  mentioned;  if  he  decline,  it  will  be 
assigned  according  to  Rule  2,  and  the  church  will  be  notified. 

4.  If  a  student  who  has  accepted  an  assignment  finds  it  impossible 

to  fill  the  engagement,  he  is  to  notify  the  office,  when  a  new 
arrangement  will  be  made  and  the  student  thus  giving  up 
an  appointment  will  lose  his  turn  as  provided  for  under  Rule 
2;  but  two  students  who  have  received  appointments  from 
the  office  may  exchange  with  each  other. 

5.  All  students  supplying  churches  regularly  are  expected  to  re- 

port this  fact  and  their  names  will  not  be  included  in  the  al- 
phabetic roll  according  to  the  provisions  of  Rule  2. 

6.  When  a  church  asks  the  Faculty  to  name  a  candidate  from  the 

senior  or  post-graduate  classes.  Rule  2  in  regard  to  alpha- 
betic order  will  not  apply,  but  the  person  sent  will  lose  his 
turn.  In  other  words,  a  student  will  not  be  treated  both  as 
a  candidate  and  as  an  occasional  supply. 

7.  Graduate  students,  complying  with  Rule  6  governing  scholar- 

ship aid,  will  be  put  in  the  roll  of  the  senior  class. 

8.  If  there  are  not  sufficient  calls  for  the  entire  senior  class  any 

week,  the  assignments  the  following  week  will  commence  at 
the  point  in  the  roll  where  they  left  off  the  previous  week, 
but  no  middler  will  be  sent  any  given  week  until  all  the 
seniors  are  assigned.  The  middle  class  will  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  senior,  i.  e.,  every  member  of  the  class 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  go,  before  the  head  of  the  roll 
is  assigned  a  second  time.  No  junior  will  be  sent  out  until  all 
the  members  of  the  two  upper  classes  are  assigned,  but,  like 
the  members  of  the  senior  and  middle  classes,  each  member 
will  have  an  equal  chance. 

9.  These  rules  in  regard  to  preaching  are  regulations  of  the  Fac- 

ulty and  as  such  are  binding  on  all  matriculants  of  the  Sem- 
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inary.  A  student  who  disregards  them  or  interferes  with 
their  enforcement  will  make  himself  liable  to  discipline,  and 
forfeit  his  right  to  receive  scholarship  aid. 
10.  A  student  receiving  an  invitation  directly  is  at  liberty  to  fill 
the  engagement,  but  must  notify  the  oflSce,  and  will  lose 
his  turn  according  to  Rule  2. 


Physical  Training 

In  1912  the  Seminary  opened  its  own  gymnasium 
in  the  new  dormitory.  This  gymnasium  is  thoroughly 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  apparatus.  Its  floor  and 
walls  are  properly  spaced  and  marked  for  basket  ball 
and  handball  courts.  It  is  open  to  students  five  hours 
daily.  The  students  also  have  access  to  the  public  ten- 
nis courts  in  West  Park. 

Fees  and  Expenses 

The  Seminary  makes  no  charge  for  tuition,  but  all 
students  pay  a  contingent  fee.  For  students  occupying 
rooms  in  the  dormitory  the  fee  is  $15.00  per  semester; 
for  others  it  is  $7.50  per  semester. 

All  students  who  reside  in  the  dormitory  are  re- 
quired to  take  their  meals  in  the  Seminary  dining  hall. 
The  price  for  boarding  is  six  dollars  and  a  half  per  week. 

Prospective  students  may  gain  a  reasonable  idea  of 
their  necessary  expenses  from  the  following  table: 

Contingent  Fee $   30 

Boarding  for  32  weeks    208 

Books 40 

Gymnasium   Pee 2 

Y.  M.   C.   A.  Pee    5 

Sundries 15 

Total $300 

Students  in  need  of  financial  assistance  should  ap- 
ply for  aid,  through  their  Presbyteries,  to  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  sums  thus  acquired  may  be  supple- 
mented from  the  scholarship  funds  of  the  Seminary. 
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Scholarship  Aid 

1.  The  Seminary  has  a  scholarship  fund  from  which 
students  needing  financial  assistance  may  receive  aid. 
Students  intending  to  enroll  and  desiring  aid  from  this 
fund  should  correspond  with  the  President. 

2.  The  distribution  is  made  in  four  installments: 
on  the  last  Tuesdays  of  September,  November,  January, 
and  March. 

3.  A  student  whose  grade  falls  below  "C%  or  75 
per  cent,  or  who  has  five  absences  from  class  exercises 
without  satisfactory  excuse,  shall  forfeit  his  right  to  aid 
from  this  source.  The  following  are  not  considered  valid 
grounds  for  excuse  from  recitations:  (1)  work  on  Pres- 
bytery parts;  (2)  preaching  or  evangelistic  engagements, 
unless  special  permission  has  been  received  from  the 
Faculty  (Application  must  be  made  in  writing  for  such 
permission) ;  (3)  private  business,  unless  imperative. 

4.  A  student  who  so  desires,  may  borrow  his  schol- 
arship aid,  with  the  privilege  of  repayment  after  gradua- 
tion, this  loan  to  be  without  interest. 

5.  A  student  must  take,  as  the  minimum,  twelve 
(12)  hours  of  recitation  work  per  week  in  order  to  obtain 
scholarship  aid  and  have  the  privilege  of  a  room  in  the 
Seminary  dormitory.  Work  in  Elocution  and  Music  is 
regarded  as  supplementary  to  these  twelve  hours. 

6.  Post-graduate  students  are  not  eligible  to  schol- 
arship aid,  and,  in  order  to  have  the  privilege  of  occupy- 
ing a  room  in  the  dormitory,  must  take  twelve  hours  of 
recitation  and  lecture  work  per  week. 

Loan  Funds 

The  Eev.  James  H.  Lyon,  a  member  of  the  Class  of 
1864,  has  founded  a  loan  fund  by  a  gift  of  $200.  Needy 
students  can  borrow  small  sums  from  this  fund  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest. 
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Eecently  a  friend  of  the  Seminary,  by  a  gift  of 
$2500,  established  a  Students'  Loan  and  Self-help 
Fund.  The  principal  is  to  be  kept  intact  and  the  in- 
come is  available  for  loans  to  students,  which  loans  may 
be  repaid  after  graduation. 

General  Educational  Avdantages 

Pittsburgh  is  an  ideal  seat  for  a  theological 
seminary,  because  it  is  one  of  the  leading  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  cities  of  the  country.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  minister  ought  to  come  in  contact  with  the  prob- 
lems of  community  life  in  one  of  the  great  throbbing 
centers  of  activity,  where  every  social  problem  is  in- 
tensified, in  order  to  be  able  to  enter  into  sympathetic 
and  intelligent  relations  with  the  people  of  the  churches 
and  communities  which  he  may  be  called  on  to  serve. 
To  put  it  in  a  word,  a  term  of  residence  in  Pittsburgh 
brings  a  man  into  vital  contact  with  life  in  its  many 
complex  modern  forms.  , 

In  Pittsburgh  we  find  some  of  the  largest,  most 
aggressive,  and  best  equipped  churches  of  our  com- 
munion. Pittsburgh  Presbytery  is  the  largest  presby- 
tery of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.,  with  136 
churches  and  210  ministers  on  its  rolls.  In  1928  the 
total  membership  of  these  churches  was  68,716.  On  the 
roll  of  the  Presbytery  there  are  fifteen  churches  with  a 
membership  of  between  1000  and  2100,  and  there  is  one 
church  with  a  membership  of  more  than  2500.  The  local 
national  missionary  budget  of  Pittsburgh  Presbytery  for 
the  fiscal  year  1928-9  reached  a  total  of  approximately 
$150,000.  In  addition,  the  Presbytery  makes  a  large 
contribution  to  the  work  of  the  Board  of  National 
Missions.  As  might  be  expected,  every  type  of  modern 
church  activity  and  organization  is  represented  in 
the  churches  of  this  Presbytery.  A  student  has  abun- 
dant opportunity  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  organi- 
zation and  methods  of  an  efficient  modern  church,  not 
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merely  through  the  study  of  a  text  book,  but  by  personal 
observation  or  actual  participation  in  the  work. 

Not  only  do  many  of  these  churches  carry  on  an 
extensive  and  aggressive  program  of  social  service,  but 
in  addition  the  student  has  access  to  the  many  social 
settlements  and  other  centers  of  welfare  work  with 
which  Pittsburgh  is  well  supplied.  To  prospective  stu- 
dents who  are  especially  interested  in  this  type  of 
modern  philanthropic  activity  a  pamphleJ:  giving  de- 
tailed information  on  Pittsburgh  as  a  social  centre  will 
be  mailed  on  request. 

In  addition  to  being  a  manufacturing  center,  with 
the  largest  tonnage  of  any  city  in  the  world,  Pitts- 
burgh is  the  seat  of  a  University  with  an  enrollment  of 
10,636  (1927-8).  Students  of  the  Seminary  have  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  University  and  of  receiving 
the  Master's  degree  under  certain  conditions  (see 
p.  57).  Besides  the  University,  there  are  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  the  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women,  and  the  Pittsburgh  Musical  Institute.  Dr. 
C.  N.  Boyd,  our  instructor  in  Church  Music,  is  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Pittsburgh  Musical  Institute,  and 
through  him  any  student  who  is  interested  in  music  may 
have  access  to  special  lectures  and  classes.  Some  idea 
of  Pittsburgh  as  a  musical  center  may  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  each  week  during  the  season  from  two  to 
four  or  five  concerts  are  announced  for  this  city  by  the 
foremost  artists  and  musical  organizations  of  the  coun- 
try. To  these  should  be  added  the  free  organ  recitals 
which  are  given  every  Saturday  by  Dr.  Charles  Hein- 
roth,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  organists,  in  Carnegie 
Music  Hall.  Pittsburgh  also  occupies  a  prominent 
place  as  an  art  center,  with  the  notable  permanent  and 
frequent  transient  exhibits  in  the  Carnegie  Institute. 

In  such  a  survey  the  library  facilities  of  the  city 
are  not  to  be  passed  by.  In  addition  to  the  Seminary 
library,  which  is  exclusively  theological  in  its  scope  and 
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rich  in  its  collections,  there  are  the  two  Carnegie 
Libraries.  The  North  Side  Library,  the  first  founded 
by  Mr.  Carnegie,  in  1886,  which  is  situated  within  a  few 
blocks  of  the  Seminary  buildings,  affords  the  student 
ready  access  to  general  literature  of  every  type.  The 
main  Library,  in  connection  with  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute, with  its  larger  collections,  is  also  available  to  the 
students.  The  Museum  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  is  of 
large  educational  value,  and  students  will  be  well  re- 
paid by  a  careful  survey  of  its  collections. 

Admission 

The  Seminary,  while  under  Presbyterian  control,  is 
open  to  students  of  all  denominations.  As  its  special 
aim  is  the  training  of  men  for  the  Christian  ministry, 
applicants  for  admission  are  requested  to  present  satis- 
factory testimonials  that  they  possess  good  natural  tal- 
ents, that  they  are  prudent  and  discreet  in  their  deport- 
ment, and  that  they  are  in  full  communion  with  some 
evangelical  church;  also  that  they  have  the  requisite 
literary  preparation  for  the  studies  of  the  theological 
course. 

College  students  intending  to  enter  the  Seminary  are 
strongly  recommended  to  select  such  courses  as  will  pre- 
pare them  for  the  studies  of  a  theological  curriculum. 
They  should  pay  special  attention  to  Latin,  Greek,  Ger- 
man, English  Literature  and  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Ethics, 
Psychology,  the  History  of  Philosophy,  and  General 
History.  If  possible,  students  are  advised  to  take  ele- 
mentary courses  in  Hebrew  and  make  some  study  of 
New  Testament  Greek.  For  elementary  study  in  the  lat- 
ter subject  Machen^s  ^^New  Testament  Greek  for  Be- 
ginners" and  Nunn's  *^  Short  Syntax  of  New  Testament 
Greek"  are  recommended. 

College  graduates  with  degrees  other  than  that  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  are  required  to  take  an  extra  elective 
study  in  their  senior  year.     If  an  applicant  for  admis- 
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sion  is  not  a  college  graduate,  he  is  required  to  submit 
evidence  that  he  has  had  an  education  which  is  a  fair 
equivalent  of  a  college  course. 

Students  from  Other  Theological  Seminaries 

Students  coming  from  other  theological  seminaries 
are  required  to  present  certificates  of  good  standing  and 
regular  dismissal  before  they  can  be  received. 

Graduate  Students 

Those  who  desire  to  be  enrolled  for  post-graduate 
study  will  be  admitted  to  matriculation  on  presenting 
their  diplomas  or  certificates  of  graduation  from  other 
theological  seminaries. 

Eesident  licentiates  and  ministers  have  the  privilege 
of  attending  lectures  in  all  departments. 

Seminary  Year 

The  Seminary  year,  consisting  of  one  term,  is  di- 
vided into  two  semesters.  The  first  semester  closes  the 
third  week  of  January  and  the  second  commences  the 
following  Monday.  The  Seminary  Year  begins  with  the 
third  Tuesday  of  September  and  closes  the  Thursday 
before  the  second  Tuesday  in  May.  It  is  expected  that 
every  student  will  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion, when  the  rooms  will  be  allotted.  The  more  impor- 
tant days  are  indicated  in  the  calendar  (p.  3). 

Examinations 

Examinations,  written  or  oral,  are  required  in  every 
department,  and  are  held  twice  a  year,  or  at  the  end  of 
each  semester.  The  oral  examinations,  which  are  held  the 
day  before  Commencement,  are  open  to  the  public.  Stu- 
dents who  do  not  pass  satisfactory  examinations  may  be 
re-examined  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  term,  but,  fail- 
ing then  to  give  satisfaction,  will  be  regarded  as  partial 
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or  will  be  required  to  enter  the  class  corresponding:  to 
the  one  to  which  they  belonged  the  previous  year. 

The  Bachelor's  Degree 

Upon  graduation  students  receive  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology.  The  degree  will  be 
granted  to  those  who  are  graduates  of  an  accredited  col- 
lege or  who  sustain  satisfactory  examinations  in  college 
subjects,  and  who  have  completed  a  course  of  three 
years'  study,  pursued  in  this  or  partly  in  this  and 
partly  in  some  other  regular  theological  Seminary. 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  must  pass  satisfactory 
examinations  in  all  departments  of  the  Seminary 
curriculum,  present  an  acceptable  thesis,  and  satisfy  all 
requirements  for  attendance. 

Men  who  have  taken  the  full  course  at  another  Semi- 
nary, including  the  departments  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Exegesis,  Dogmatic  Theology,  Church  History,  and  Pas- 
toral Theology,  and  have  received  a  diploma,  will  be  en- 
titled to  the  Bachelor's  degree  from  this  Seminary  on 
condition:  (1)  that  they  take  the  equivalent  of  a  full 
year's  work  in  a  single  year  or  two  years;  (2)  that  they 
be  subject  to  the  usual  rules  governing  our  classroom 
work,  such  as  regular  attendance  and  recitations;  (3) 
that  they  pass  the  examinations  with  the  classes  of 
which  they  are  members;  (4)  it  is  a  further  condition 
that  such  students  attend  exercises  in  at  least  three  de- 
partments, one  of  which  shall  be  either  Greek  or  Hebrew 
Exegesis. 

Courses  of  Study 

The  growth  of  the  elective  system  in  colleges  has 
resulted  in  a  wide  variation  in  the  equipment  of  the  stu- 
dents entering  the  Seminary,  and  the  broadening  of  the 
scope  of  practical  Christian  activity  has  necessitated  a 
specialized  training  for  ministerial  candidates.  In 
recognition  of  these  conditions,  the  curriculum  has  been 
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developed  to  prepare  men  for  five  different  types  of 
ministerial  work:  (1)  the  regular  pastorate;  (2)  the 
foreign  field;  (3)  home  missionary  service;  (4)  reli- 
gious education;  (5)  teaching  the  Bible  in  colleges. 

The  elective  system  has  been  introduced  with  such 
restrictions  as  seemed  necessary  in  view  of  the  general 
aim  of  the  Seminar}^ 

The  elective  courses  are  confined  largely  to  the 
senior  year,  except  that  students  who  have  already  com- 
pleted certain  courses  of  the  Seminary  curriculum  will 
not  be  required  to  take  them  again,  but  may  select  from 
the  list  of  electives  such  courses  as  will  fill  in  the  entire 
quota  of  hours. 

Students  who  come  to  the  Seminary  with  inade- 
quate preparation  will  be  required  to  take  certain  ele- 
mentary courses,  e.  g.,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Philosophy.  In 
some  cases  this  may  entail  a  four  years'  course  in  the 
Seminary,  but  students  are  urged  to  do  all  preliminary 
work  in  colleges. 

Fourteen  hours  of  recitation  and  lecture  work  are 
required  of  Juniors,  Middlers,  and  Seniors,  and  twelve 
hours  of  Graduate  Students.  Those  entering  the  Junior 
Class  without  preparation  in  Greek  will  be  expected  to 
take  three  additional  hours.  Anyone  desiring  to  take 
more  than  the  required  number  of  hours  must  make 
special  application  to  the  Faculty,  and  no  student  Avho 
falls  below  the  grade  '^A"  in  his  regular  work  will  be 
allowed  to  take  additional  courses.  A  student  absent 
from  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  classroom  exercises  in 
any  course  will  not  receive  credit  for  that  course. 

In  the  senior  year  the  only  required  courses  are 
those  in  Practical  Theology,  N.  T.  Theology,  and  0.  T. 
Prophecy.  The  election  of  studies  must  be  on  the 
group  system,  one  subject  being  regarded  as  major 
and  another  as  minor;  for  example,  a  student  electing 
N.  T.  as  a  major  must  take  four  hours  in  this  depart- 
ment and  in  addition  must  take  one  course  in  a  closely 
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related  subject,  such  as  0.  T.  Theology  or  Exegesis. 
He  must  also  write  a  thesis  of  not  less  than  4,000  words 
on  some  topic  in  the  department  from  which  he  has 
selected  his  major. 


Hebrew  Language  and  Old  Testament  Literature 
Dr.  Kelso^  Dr.  Culley 

I.     Linguistic  Ck>iirses 

The  Hebrew  language  is  studied  from  the  philological  stand- 
point in  order  to  lay  the  foundations  for  the  exegetical  study  of  the 
Old  Testament.  With  this  end  in  view,  courses  are  offered  which 
aim  to  make  the  student  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  chief  exe- 
getical and  critical  problems  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

1.  Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar.  Exercises  in  reading  and 
writing  Hebrew  and  the  acquisition  of  a  working  vocabulary.  Gen. 
1-20.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year  (four  credits).  Jun- 
iors.    Required.     Prof.  Culley. 

2a.  First  Samuel  I-XX  or  Judges.  Rapid  reading  and  exegesis. 
Preparation  optional.   One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.     All 

classes.     Elective.     Prof.  Culley.     Prerequisite,   Course   1. 

2b.  The  Minor  Prophets  or  Jeremiah.  Rapid  reading  and  exe- 
gesis. Preparation  optional.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
Seniors  and  Graduates.     Elective.     Prof.  Culley. 

3.     Deuteronomy  I-XX  or  one  Book  of  Kings.    Hebrew  Syntax. 

Davidson's  Hebrew  Syntax  or  Driver's  Hebrew  Tenses.  Two  hours 
weekly  throughout  the  year  (three  credits).  Middlers.  Elective. 
(Middlers  must  elect  either  O.  T.  Exegesis  3  or  O.  T.  Introduction 
12.)     Prof.  CuUey. 

7a.  Biblical  Aramaic.  Grammar  and  study  of  Daniel  2:4b — 
7:28;  Ezra  4:8 — 6:18;  7:12-26;  Jeremiah  10:11.  Reading  of 
selected  Aramaic  Papyri  from  Elephantine.  Two  hours  weekly  first 
or  second  semester.  Seniors  and  Graduates.  Elective.  Prof. 
Culley. 

7b.  Elementary  Arabic.  A  beginner's  course  in  Arabic  gram- 
mar is  offered  to  students  interested  in  advanced  Semitic  studies 
or  those  looking  towards  mission  work  in  lands  where  a  knowledge 
of  Arabic  is  essential.  One  or  two  hours  weekly  throughout  the 
y^ar  depending  upon  the  requirements  of  the  student.     Prof.  Culley. 

7c.  Elementary  Assyrian.  After  the  mastery  of  the  most  com- 
mon signs  and  the  elements  of  the  grammar,  Sennacherib's  Annals 
(Taylor  Cylinder)  will  be  read.  This  course  is  intended  for  those 
who  propose  to  specialize  in  Semitics  or  are  preparing  themselves 
to  teach  the  Bible  in  Colleges.  Prince,  Assyrian  Primer;  Delitzsch, 
Assyrische  Lesestiicke.  Prerequisite,  Courses  1,  3,  7a,  7b.  Hours  to 
be  arranged.     Prof.  Kelso. 
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n.  Historical  and  Exegetical  Courses 
A.     Hebrew 

4a.  The  Psalter.  An  exegetical  course  on  the  Psalms,  with 
special  reference   to   their  critical   and  theological   problems.      One 

hour    weekly,    throughout   the    year.    (1929-30).  Seniors    and  Grad- 
uates.    Elective.     Prof.  Culley. 

5.  Isaiah  XL-LXVI.  An  exegetical  course  in  which  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  exegetical  problems  and  critical  questions.  One 
hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  (1928-29)  Seniors  and  Graduates. 
Elective,  Prof.  Kelso. 

6.  Proverbs  and  Job.  The  interpretation  of  selected  passages 
from  Proverbs  and  Job  which  bear  on  the  nature  of  Hebrew  Wis- 
dom and  Wisdom  Literature.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the 
year  (192  9-30).     Seniors  and  Graduates.     Elective.     Prof.  Kelso. 

Biblia  Hebraica,  ed.  Kittel,  and  the  Oxford  Lexicon  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  the  text-books. 

In  order  to  elect  these  courses,  the  student  must  have  attained 
at  least  Grade  B  in  courses  1  and  3. 


B.     English 

4b.  The  English  Psalter.  A  critical  interpretation  of  selected 
Psalms  with  emphasis  on  their  religious  content.  The  course  in- 
cludes comparison  of  recent  translations  with  the  older  English 
versions.  Two  hours  weekly  second  semester  (1928-9).  Seniors 
and  Graduates.     Elective.     Prof.  Culley, 

8a.     The  History  of  the  Hebrews.     An  outline  course  from  the 

earliest  times  to  the  Assyria^n  Period,  in  which  the  Biblical  material 
is  studied  with  the  aid  of  a  syllabus  and  reference  books.  Two 
hours  weekly,  first  semester  (1929-30).  Juniors  and  Middlers. 
Required.     Prof.  Kelso. 

8b.  The  History  of  the  Hebrews.  A  continuation  of  the  pre- 
ceding course.  The  Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Greek  Periods.  Two 
hours  weekly,  first  semester  (1928-9).  Juniors  and  Middlers. 
Required.      Prof.  Kelso. 

10.  Hebrew  Wisdom  and  W^isdom  Literature.  In  this  course 
a  critical  study  is  made  of  the  books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Two  hours  weekly,  first  semester. 
Seniors  and  Graduates.  Elective  (1929-30).  Prof.  Kelso. 

11.  Old  Testament  Prophecy  and  Prophets.  In  this  course  the 
general  principles  of  prophecy  are  treated  and  a  careful  study  is 
made  of  the  chief  prophetic  books.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
theological  and  social  teachings  of  each  prophet.  The  problems  of 
literary  criticism  are  also  discussed.  Syllabus  and  reference  works. 
Required  of  Seniors,  open  to  Graduates.  Two  hours  weekly  through- 
out the  year.      Prof.  Kelso. 

11a.  Jeremiah.  A  thorough  study  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah. 
Text,  American  Revised  Version  with  syllabus  and  reference  works. 
Two  hours  weekly,  first  semester.  Elective.  Prof.  Kelso. 

12.  Old  Testament  Introduction.  This  subject  is  presented 
in  lectures,  with  collateral  reading  on  the  part  of  the  students.     Two 
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hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Middlers,  Seniors,  and  Gradu- 
ates.  Elective  (Middlers  must  elect  either  this  course  or  Course  3). 
Prof.  Culley. 

25.      Old  Testament  Theologj^   (see  p.  44). 

25a.  The  Religion  of  Israel.  A  study  in  the  religious  de- 
velopment of  Israel  from  its  beginnings  in  Semitic  life  down  to  the 
close  of  the  Old  Testament  period.  The  course  is  intended  as  a 
general  survey  only,  thus  providing  the  background  for  a  more  de- 
tailed investigation  of  the  growth  of  Israel's  religious  ideas  in  dif- 
ferent periods.  The  chief  source  book  is  the  Old  Testament.  Two 
hours  weekly  first  semester.  Elective.  Seniors  and  Graduates.  Prof. 
Culley. 

67.  Biblical  Apocalyptic.  A  careful  study  of  the  Apocalyptic 
element  in  the  Old  Testament  with  special  reference  to  the  Book 
of  Daniel.  After  a  brief  investigation  of  the  main  features  of  the 
extra-canonical  apocalypses,  the  Book  of  Revelation  is  examined  in 
detail.  Two  hours  weekly,  second  semester  (1928-9).  Seniors 
and  Graduates.     Elective.     Prof.  Kelso, 

69.     The  Book  of  Genesis.     A  critical  exegetical  study  of  th© 

Book  of  Genesis  in  English  based  upon  the  text  of  the  American 
Revised  Version.  Seminar.  Two  hours  weekly,  second  semester 
(1929-30).  Seniors  and  Graduates.     Elective.  Prof.  Kelso. 

All  these  courses  are  based  on  the  English  Version  as  revised 
by  modern  criticism  and  interpreted  by  scientific  exegesis. 


New  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis 

Dr.  Vance,  Dr.   McCrea 

A  knowledge  of  New  Testament  Greek  is  required  for  gradu- 
ation. Students  who  enter  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage are  required  to  take  Course  13:  those  who  ha.ve  taken  Greek 
in  college  are  required  to  take  course  81,  unless  excused  by  examina- 
tion. 

I.     liinguistic  Courses 

13.  Elementary  Greek.  This  course  is  designed  for  students 
who  have  made  little  or  no  previous  study  of  Greek.  The  aim  is 
to  prepare  such  students,  as  thoroughly  as  possible  in  the  time 
available,  to  read  and  interpret  the  Greek  New  Testament.  The 
text-book  used  is  Machen's  "New  Testament  Greek  for  Beginners". 
Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     Juniors.     Dr.  McCrea. 

81.  Advanced  Greek.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  facility 
in  reading  the  New  Testament  in  Greek.  Review  of  forms.  Rapid 
reading  of  selections  from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  Two  hours 
weekly  throughout  the  year.     Juniors.      Required.      Prof.  Vance. 

82.  New  Testament  Syntax.  Characteristics  of  the  Greek  of 
the  New  Testament;  principles  of  syntax;  translation  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  Luke;  grammatical  interpretation.  Pre- 
requisite, Course  13  or  81.  Two  hours  weekly,  first  semester.  Mid- 
dlers.    Required.     Prof.  Vance. 
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83.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatlans.  The  principles  of  Biblical 
interpretation  are  applied  to  the  study  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians.  Paul's  fundamental  doctrines;  his  relation  to  the 
Jewish  branch  of  the  Church.  Prerequisite,  Course  82.  Two 
hours  weekly,  second  semester.     Middlers.     Required.     Prof.  Vance. 

II.      Critical  and  Exegetlcal  Courses 

A.      Greek 

20a.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Introduction;  analysis; 
study  of  terminology;  interpretation.  Two  hours  weekly,  second 
semester   (1930-31).     Elective.     Prof.  Vance. 

20b.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  Jewish  Christian  in- 
terpretation of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  contrasted  with  that 
of  Paul.  Analysis;  interpretation.  Two  hours  weekly,  second 
semester   (1928-1929).     Elective.     Prof.   Vance. 

24.  The  Epistles  of  James  and  Peter.  Problems  confronting 
Jewish  Christians  of  the  dispersion.  Analysis;  interpretation.  Two 
hours  weekly,  first  semester  (1930-31)      Elective.     Prof.  Vance. 

84.  The  Epistles  to  the  Colosslans  and  Ephesians.  Problems 
confronting  the  churches  in  Western  Asia  Minor.  Paul's  developed 
Christology.  Analysis;  interpretation.  Two  hours  weekly,  first 
semester    (1928-1929).     Elective.      Prof.  Vance. 

85.  The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  Gospel  and  the  teachings  of 
Jesus.  Analysis;  interpretation.  Two  hours  weekly,  first  semester 
(1929-30).     Elective.     Prof.  Vance. 

86.  The  Pastoral  Epistles.  Introduction;  new  conditions  of 
the  Church;  interpretation.  Two  hours  weekly,  second  semester 
(192  9-30).     Elective.     Prof.  Vance. 

B.        English 

87a.  The  liiterature  of  the  New  Testament.  History  of  the 
canon,  text,  and  translations.  Study  of  the  four  gospels.  Origin, 
purpose,  and  plan  of  each.  Synoptic  problem.  Outline  life  of 
Christ.  Two  hours  weekly,  second  semester  (192  9-30).  Juniors  and 
Middlers.      Required.      Prof.   Vance. 

87b.  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament.  Continuation  of 
preceding  course.  Origin,  form,  occasion,  purpose,  contents  of 
Actsi,  Epistles,  and  Revelation.  Critical  problems.  Two  hours 
weekly,  second  semester  (1928-9).  Juniors  and  Middlers.  Required. 
Prof.  Vance. 

19b.  The  Fourth  Gosi>el.  A  critical  and  exegetlcal  study  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  for  the  purpose,  first,  of  forming  a  judgment  on 
the  question  of  its  authorship  and  its  value  as  history,  and  second, 
of  enabling  the  student  to  apprehend  in  some  measure  its  doctrinal 
content.  Two  hours  weekly,  1st.  semester  (1928-9).  Seminar  Prof. 
Vance. 

16.  The  Life  of  Chi^ist.  Critical  examination  of  the  Gospel 
material.  Constructive  presentation  of  the  material  in  order  to 
understand  Christ's  method,  purpose,  and  person.  Modern  inter- 
pretations. Two  hours  weekly,  second  semester  (1928-1929). 
Seminar.  Prof.  Vance. 
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88.  The  Life  of  Paul.  His  Jewish  Life;  Christian  experi- 
ence; missionary  work;  relation  to  Jewish  and  Gentile  environ- 
ment. Two  hours  weekly,  second  semester  (1929-30).  Seminar. 
Prof.  Vance. 

73.  History  of  Biblical  Interpretation.  (See  Church  History, 
page  45).     Dr.  Slosser. 

89.  The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  Conditions  of  the  early 
Christians  in  the  midst  of  heathenism.  Analysis;  interpretation. 
Two  hours  weekly,  second  semester  (1930-31).  Seminar.  Prof. 
Vance. 

90.  The  Gospel  according  to  Mark.  Characteristics;  analy- 
sis; interpretation.  Two  hours  weekly,  first  semester  (1930-31). 
Seminar.     Prof.  Vance. 

91.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Reliability  as  a  source  for 
early  Christian  History.  Interpretation.  Two  hours  weekly,  first 
semester   (1929-30)   Seminar.     Prof.  Vance. 

67.  Revelation.  (See  Biblical  Apocalyptic,  page  42).  Elec- 
tive.    Prof.  Kelso. 

26.  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  (See  below).  Sen- 
iors.    Required.      Prof.  Vance. 


Biblical  Theology 

25.  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  A  comprehensive  his- 
torical study  of  the  religious  institutions,  rites,  and  teachings  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  Biblical  material  is  studied  with  the  aid  of  a 
syllabus  and  reference  books.  Two  hours  weekly.  Offered  in  alter- 
nate years.  Elective.  Open  to  Middlers,  Seniors,  and  Graduates. 
Prof.  Kelso. 

26.  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  A  careful  study  is 
made  of  the  N.  T.  literature  with  the  purpose  of  securing  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  its  theological  teaching.  While  the  work  con- 
sists primarily  of  original  research  in  the  sources,  sufficient  collat- 
eral reading  is  required  to  insure  an  acquaintance  with  the  litera- 
ture lof  the  subject.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Re- 
quired of  Seniors,  and  open  to  Graduates.     Prof.  Vance. 


English  Bible 

Great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  study  of  the  English  Bible 
through  the  entire  Seminary  course.  In  fact,  more  time  is  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  English  than  to  any  other  single  subject. 
For  graduation,  46  term-hours  of  classroom  work  are  required  of 
each  student.  Of  this  total,  8  term-hours  are  taken  up  with  the 
exact  scientific  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  English  version,  or  in  other 
words,  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  student's  time  is  concentrated  on 
the  Bible  in  English.  In  addition  to  this  minimum  requirement, 
elective  courses  occupying  4  term-hours,  are  offered  to  students. 
For  details  in  regard  to  courses  in  the  English  Bible,  see  under  Old 
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Testament   Literature,    p.    4 Of.    and    New    Testament    Literature,    p. 
42f.     See  especially  the  following  courses: 

10.  The  Psalter,  Hebrew  Wisdom  and  Wisdom  Literature  (see 
p.   42). 

11.  Old  Testament  Prophecy  and  Prophets  (see  p.  41). 
67.        Biblical  Apocalyptic    (see   p.    42). 

69.  The  Book  of  Genesis    (see  p.   42). 

16.  The  Life  of  Christ  (see  p.  43). 

19b.  The  Fourth  Gospel  (see  p.  4  3.) 

88.  Life  of  Paul    (see  p.   44). 

89.  I.  &  II.  Corintliians   (see  p.   44). 

90.  Mark    (see   p.    44). 

91.  Acts  of  the  Apostles   (see  p.  44). 

61b.      The  Social  Teachin<?  of  the  New  Testament   (see  p.   49). 

The  English  Bible  is  carefully  and  comprehensively  studied  in 
the  department  of  Homiletics  for  homiletical  purposes,  the  object 
being  to  determine  the  distinctive  contents  of  its  separate  parts  and 
their  relation  to  each  other,  thus  securing  their  proper  and  con- 
sistent construction  in  preaching,  (see  course  43). 


Church  History 

Dr.  Slosser 

30.  General  Church  History:  The  Ancient  and  Mediaeval 
Periods.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Required  of 
Juniors, 

31.  General  Church  History:  The  Reformation  and  the 
Modern  Period.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Re- 
quired of  Middlers. 

In  courses  30  and  31  the  aim  is  to  give  the  student  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  whole  field  of  Church  History.  The  History  of 
Christianity  in  particular  fields  or  in  special  periods  and  the  more 
intensive  consideration  of  the  history  of  Christian  thought  are  con- 
sidered in  the  Courses  which  follow: 

97.  History  of  Christian  Thought:  In  this  Course  an  attempt 
is  made  to  understand  the  various  doctrines  which  have  been  held 
or  are  now  held  by  the  whole  or  part  of  the  Christian  Church,  hav- 
ing in  mind  their  authors  and  the  times  in  which  they  were  set 
forth.  The  aim  is  to  give  perspective  and  to  develop  the  power  of 
intelligent  and  accurate  appraisal  of  the  various  systems  of 
Christian  thought.  Open  to  Seniors  and  Pest  Graduates  and  to 
others  who  have  had  an  equivalent  previous  preparation.  Two  hours 
weekly  throughout  the  year. 

34.  American  Church  History:  This  study  opens  with  a  sur- 
vey of  European  Church  History  with  reference  to  the  beginnings  of 
the  Church  in  the  Americas.  While  consideration  is  given  to  the 
rise  and  progress  of  Christianity  in  both  the  Americas,  particular  at- 
tention will  be  paid  the  history  of  the  Churches  within  the  United 
States.      Two  hours  weekly,  first  semester   (1929-1930).  Elective. 

80.  History  of  Christian  Mysticism:  A  study  of  Christian 
Mysticism    as    it    has    appeared    in  various    times    and    places    with 
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especial  attention  to  the  biographies  of  the  greater  Mystics  who  have 
made  valuable  contributions  to  Christian  thought  and  progress.  Two 
hours  weekly,  second  semester  (1929-1930).     Elective. 

73.  History  of  Biblical  Interpretation:  An  introductory  study 
of  the  methods  of  the  different  interpreters  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Scriptures  from  the  time  of  Ezra  until  the  present  day. 
The  Rabbinical,  Alexandrian,  Biblical,  Patristic,  Scholastic,  Refor- 
mation, Post-Reformation,  Critical,  and  Modern  periods  of  exegesis 
will  be  surveyed.  Two  hours  weekly,  first  semester  (1930-1931). 
Elective. 

79.  History  of  Christian  Missions:  This  Course  aims  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  expansion  of  Christianity  from  the  time 
of  its  founding  until  the  present  day.  This  will  include  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Christian  religion  throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
nominal  conversion  of  Europe  and  the  British  Isles,  and  the  rise 
and  progress  of  modern  Missions.  Two  hours  weekly,  second 
semester   (1930-1931).     Elective. 

95.  Church  Unity:  An  intensive  study  of  the  efforts  of  the 
early  Church  to  maintain  or  attain  unity.  The  original  sources  of 
early  Church  History  will  be  investigated  and  the  aim  will  be  to 
reach  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems  involved  in  present 
day  efforts  towards  Church  unity  in  the  light  of  the  successes  and 
defeats  of  the  first  Christian  centuries.  Two  hours  weekly  through- 
out the  year  (1930-1931).  A  Seminar  Course  open  to  Seniors  and 
Post  Graduates  and  to  all  others  who  have,  with  excellence,  com- 
pleted Course  30  or  its  equivalent. 


Systematic  Theology  and  Apologetics 

Professor  Mackenzie,  Dr.  Snowden 

37.  Apologetics.  I.  General  review  of  the  history  of  Apolo- 
getics from  the  first  century  to  the  present  time.  II.  Christianity  and 
other  religions.  The  comparative  study  of  religion  and  the  problems 
raised  by  this  new  outlook.  III.  Special  problems  of  our  own  time 
—  (a)  Revelation  and  its  record — Historical  studj^  and  criticism  of 
Scripture;  (b)  the  Person  and  Life  of  Christ;  ("c)  the  Christian 
ethic;  (d)  Christianity  and  Natural  Science;  (e)  Christianity  and 
Psychology.  Two  hours  weekly,  first  semester.     Juniors.     Required. 

38.  Theology.  I.  Its  sources,  scope,  method,  and  contents. 
Comparison  between  Theology  and  Philosophy  of  Religion.  II. 
Historical  survey  of  theological  thinking.  Trinitarian,  Christolo- 
gical,  and  Anthropologcal  controversies.  Modern  speculation  on  the 
Being  and  Character  of  God,  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Various 
theories  as  to  the  nature  of  man.  One  hour  weekly,  first  semester, 
three  hours,  second  semester.     Juniors.     Required. 

39.  Soteriology.  I.  Theories  of  Atonement — a  historical  and 
critical  survey.  II.  Redemption  scripturally  and  psychologically 
considered.  III.  Nature  and  progress  of  new  life  in  the  soul  and  in 
society.  IV.  The  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  Sacraments.  V. 
Christianity  and  the  Future.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the 
year.     Middlers.  Required. 
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93.  Recent  advances  in  theism  and  their  bearing  on  the  Chins- 
tion  view  of  God.  Seminar  for  Seniors  and  Graduates.  Two  hours 
weekly  throughout  the  year  (1928-9). 

94.  The  Figurative  Language  of  Scripture  as  a  Source  of 
Theology.  A  course  of  popular  lectures.  One  hour  weekly  through- 
out the  year   (1928-9). 

41a.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion.  The  influence  of  modern 
views  in  philosophy  and  comparative  religion  study  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion — from  Schleiermacher  to  the  present 
day.  Tv/o  hours  weekly,  one  semester.  Seniors  and  Graduates. 
Elective. 

41b.  The  Psychology  of  Religion.  The  history  and  significance 
of  the  modern  psychological  study  of  religion.  Modern  theories  con- 
sidered. Tv\^o  hours  weekly,  one  semester.  Seniors  and  Graduates. 
Elective. 

9Q.  Great  theological  truths  as  the  subject  matter  of  preach- 
ing. God — His  Creation,  Sovereignty,  and  Providence.  Christ — His 
Person  and  Work.  The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Christian  Character. 
Special  Topics.     One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.   (1929-30). 


Practical  Theology 
Dr.  Farmer^  Dr.  Sleeth^  Dr.  Boyd 

Including  Homiletics,  Pastoral  Theologj%  Speech  Expression,  Chuich 
Music,  The  Sacraments,  and  Church  Government 

A.     Homiletics 

The  course  in  Homiletics  is  designed  to  be  strictly  progressive, 
keeping  step  with  the  work  in  other  departments.  Students  are  ad- 
vanced from  the  simpler  exercises  to  the  more  abstruse  as  they  are 
prepared  for  this  by  their  advance  in  exegesis  and  theology. 

Certain  books  of  special  reference  are  used  in  the  department 
of  Practical  Theology,  to  which  students  are  referred.  Valuable  new 
books  are  constantly  being  added  to  the  library,  and  special  addi- 
tions, in  large  numbers,  have  been  made  on  subjects  related  to  this 
department,  particularly  Pedagogics,  Bible  Class  Work,  Sociology, 
and  Personal  Evangelism. 

43.  Public  Worship.  A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
proper  conduct  of  public  worship,  with  discussion  of  the  various  ele- 
ments which  enter  into  it,  such  as  the  reading  of  Scripture, 
prayer,  music,  etc.  The  closing  v/eeks  of  the  semester  are  devoted 
to  a  survey  of  the  Scriptures  Vv^ith  special  reference  to  their  homi- 
letic  value,  by  way  of  introduction  to  course  4  6.  Two  hours 
weekly,  first  semester.  Juniors.  Required.  Prof.  Farmer. 

46.  Homiletics.  The  principles  governing  the  structure  of  the 
sermon  considered  as  a  special  form  of  public  discourse.  The  study 
of  principles  is  accompanied  by  constant  practice  in  the  making  of 
sermons  which  are  used  as  a  basis  for  classroom  discussion.  Two 
hours  weekly,  second  semester.    Juniors.    Required.     Prof.  Farmer. 

74.  Homiletics.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  necessary 
practice  in  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  sermons.  The  students 
are  required  to  preach  before  the  class,  and  the  sermons  are  criti- 
cized by  the  professor  and  the  students  in  respect  of  content,  form, 
and  delivery.  Two  hours  weekly,  first  semester,  one  hour  weekly, 
second  semester.      Middlers.      Required.   Prof.   Fanner. 
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47.  Advanced  Homiletics.  Historical  and  critical  study  of  the 
work  of  representative  preachers  in  all  periods  of  the  church's  his- 
tory, with  special  emphasis  on  modern  preaching  as  it  is  affected  by 
the  conditions  of  our  time.  Students  are  required  to  submit  critical 
analyses  of  selected  sermons  and  also  sermons  lof  their  own,  com- 
posed with  reference  to  various  particular  needs  and  opportunities 
in  modern  life.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Seniors. 
Required.     Prof.  Farmer. 

57a.  Pastoral  Care.  A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
work  of  the  minister  as  he  serves  the  spiritual  welfare  of  men 
through  more  intimate  personal  contact,  with  practical  suggestions 
for  dealing  with  typical  conditions  and  situations.  One  hour  weekly, 
first    semester.     Seniors.     Required.     Prof.    Farmer. 

57b.  Administration.  A  study  of  the  work  of  the  minister  in 
the  leadership  of  the  organized  activities  of  the  church,  and  his  re- 
lations to  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  his  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities as  a  leader  in  community  life  through  inter-church  activi- 
ties and  other  forms  of  united  effort  for  civic  and  social  betterment. 
One  hour  weekly,  second  semester.  Seniors.  Required.  Prof.  Farmer. 

60.  Church  Government.  A  comparative  study  of  the  various 
types  of  church  polity,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  Presbyterian  order,  and  the  organization  and 
procedure  of  its  several  structural  units.  One  hour  weekly,  second 
semester.     Middlers.     Required,     Prof.  Farmer. 

B.     Speech  Expression 

50.  The  Foundations  of  Expression.  Imagination  and  sym- 
pathy. Phrasing,  rhythm,  and  melody.  Vocal  technique:  breath- 
ing, tone  production,  resonance,  articulation.  One  hour  weekly 
throughout  the  year.     Juniors.     Required.     Prof.   Sleeth. 

51.  Oral  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Reading  from  the 
platform.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Middlers.  Elec- 
tive.    Prof.  Sleeth. 

52.  Platform  Training  in  Delivery  of  Public  Discourse.  One 
hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.     Seniors.  Elective.   Prof.   Sleeth. 

C.     Church  Music 

The  object  of  the  course  is  primarily  to  instruct  the  student  in 
the  practical  use  of  desirable  Church  Music;  after  that,  to  acquaint 
him,  as  far  as  is  possible  in  a  limited  time,  with  good  music  in  gen- 
eral. 

42.  Hymnology.  The  place  of  Sacred  Poetry  in  History.  An- 
cient Hymns.  Greek  and  Latin  Hymns.  German  Hymns.  Psalm- 
ody. English  Hymnology  in  its  three  periods.  Proper  use  of 
Hymns  and  Psalms  in  public  worship.  Text  book:  Breed's  "History 
and  Use  of  Hymns  and  Hymn  Tunes".  One  hour  weekly,  first  sem- 
ester.     Juniors.      Required.      Dr.   Boyd. 

53.  Hymn  Tunes.  History,  Use,  Practice.  Text  book:    Breed's 
'History  and  Use  of  Hymns  and  Hymn  Tunes".     Practical  Church 

Music:  Choirs,  Organs,  Sunday  School  Music,  Special  Musical  Ser- 
vices, Congregational  Music.  One  hour  weekly,  second  semester. 
Juniors.      Required.      Dr.  Boyd. 

54.  The  Hymnal.  A  year  with  the  music  of  the  "Hymnal," 
with  a  thorough  examination  and  discussion  of  its  tunes.     The  ex- 
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amination  and  discussion  of  special  musical  services  for  congrega- 
tional participation,  with  actual  use  of  various  types.  One  hour 
weekly,  first  semester.     Middlers.     Required.     Dr.  Boyd. 

55.  Practical  Church  Music.  Illustrations  and  Lectures.  One 
hour  weekly,  second  semester.  Required  of  Middlers  and  open  to 
Seniors.     Elective.     Dr.  Boyd. 

D.     The  Cecilia  Choir 

The  Cecilia  is  a  chorus  of  twenty-two  voices,  chosen  from  men 
and  women  in  various  city  choirs,  organized  in  19  03  by  Dr.  Boyd 
to  illustrate  the  work  of  the  Music  Department  of  the  Seminary. 
It  is  in  attendance  every  Monday  evening  at  the  Senior  Preaching 
Service  to  lead  the  singing  and  set  standards  for  the  choir  part  of 
the  service.  During  the  year  special  programs  of  Church  Music 
are  given  from  time  to  time  both  in  the  Seminary  and  in  churches 
throughout  the  vicinity.  The  Cecilia  has  attained  much  more 
than  a  local  reputation,  especially  for  its  performance  of  unaccom- 
panied vocal  music. 


Christian  Ethics  and  Sociology 

Professor  Mackenzie,  Professor  Faiiner 

61a.  The  Ethical  Teaching  of  the  Xew  Testament  in  the  light 
of  modem  objections  thereto.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
Seniors  and  Graduates.     Elective.     Prof.  Mackenzie. 

61b.  The  Social  Teaching  of  the  Ncav  Testament.  This  course 
is  based  upon  the  belief  that  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament, 
rightly  interpreted  and  applied,  afford  ample  guidance  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  her  efforts  to  meet  the  conditions  and  problems  which 
modern  society  presents.  After  an  introductory  discussion  of  the 
social  teaching  of  the  Prophets  and  the  condition  and  structure  of 
society  in  the  time  of  Christ,  the  course  takes  up  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  as  it  bears  upon  the  conditions  and  problems  which  must  be 
met  in  the  task  of  establishing  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  the  earth, 
and  concludes  with  a  study  of  the  application  of  Christ's  teaching 
to  the  social  order  of  the  Grasco-Roman  world  set  forth  in  the  Acts 
and  the  Epistles.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Seniors 
and  Graduates.     Elective.     Prof.  Farmer. 


Missions  and  Comparative  Religion 
Dr.  Kelso^  Dr.  Cuu^ey,  Dr.  Detweiler. 

The  Edinburgh  Missionary  Council  suggested  certain  special 
studies  for  missionary  candidates  in  addition  to  the  regular  Semi- 
nary curriculum.  These  additional  studies  were  Comparative  Re- 
ligion, Phonetics,  and  the  History  and  Methods  of  Missionary 
Enterprise.  Thorough  courses  in  Comparative  Religion  and  Pho- 
netics have  been  introduced  into  the  curriculum,  while  a  brief  lecture 
course  on  the  third  subject  is  given  by  various  members  of  the 
faculty.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  institution  to  develop  this  depart- 
ment more  fully. 

63.  Christian  Missions.  This  course  proposes  to  investigate 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  missionary  enterprise,  its  function  in 
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the  Christian  life,  and  its  methods  and  objectives  throughout  the 
world;  students  will  be  required  to  read  selections  from  a  list  of 
books  which  treat  particular  phases  of  the  problems  of  missions  as 
they  have  arisen  in  various  countries  and  their  solutions  as  illu- 
strated in  the  biographies  of  successful  missionaries.  Two  hours 
weekly,  one  semester.  Elective.  Seniors  and  Graduates.  Dr. 
Detweiler. 

64.  Lectures  on  Missions.  In  addition  to  the  instruction  regu- 
larly given  in  the  department  of  Church  History,  lectures  on  Missions 
are  delivered  from  time  to  time  by  able  men  who  are  practically  fa- 
miliar with  the  work.  The  students  have  been  addressed  during 
the  past  year  by  several  returned  missionaries. 

65.  Comparative  Religion.  A  study  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  religion,  with  special  investigation  of  Primitive  Religion, 
Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  and  Islam  with  regard  to  their 
bearing  on  Modern  Missions.  Two  hours  weekly.  Elective.  Open 
to  Middlers,  Seniors,  and  Graduates.     Prof.  Kelso. 

68.  Phonetics.  A  study  of  phonetics  and  the  principles  of 
language  with  special  reference  to  the  mission  field.  One  hour 
weekly  throughout  the  year.  Elective.  Open  to  all  classes  Prof. 
Culley. 

7b.     Elementary  Arabic  (see  p.  40). 


Religious  Education 
Dr  McKibben 

During  192  8-29  the  Department  of  Religious  Education  has 
been  in  charge  of  Professor  Frank  M.  McKibben  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh. 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  give  the  student  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  and  methods  of  religious  education.  The 
field  that  is  covered  includes  the  psychological  and  pedagogical  as- 
pects of  the  subject  as  well  as  the  organization,  principles,  and 
methods  of  the  Sunday  School.  Those  who  desire  to  specialize  still 
further  in  this  department  have  access  to  the  courses  in  Religious 
Education,  Pedagogy,  and  Psychology  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

77.  Organization  and  Supemision  of  Keligiotis  Education. 
This  course  will  include  a  study  of  the  teaching  ministry  of  the 
church  and  the  specific  problem  of  organization  and  supervision 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  ministry;  the  organization  of  the  church 
for  its  educational  task;  the  building  and  administering  of  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  Sunday,  week  day,  and  vacation  sessions; 
functions  of  a  church  school  board;  specific  duties  of  the  director  or 
pastor;  management  of  pupils;  selection  of  curricula;  training  and 
supervision  of  the  teaching  staff;  building  and  administering  the 
church  school  budget;  provision  of  housing  and  equipment;  testing 
the  work  of  the  school;  securing  home  cooperation.  One  hour 
weekly  throughout  the  year.     Middlers.     Required,  Prof.  McKibben. 
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Courses  Offered  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Tlif»  following  courses  are  offered  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  are  open  to  students  of  the  Seminary  when  they  have 
had  the  necessary  preliminary  preparation.  For  full  description 
see  University  catalogue. 

Second   Semester  1928-9 
102.     Principles  of  Teaching  Religion     2nd  Sem.,  2  cr. 

A  fundamental  course  in  the  teaching  process,  considering  the 
specific  aims,  laws  of  learning,  principles  of  teaching,  types  of  teach- 
ing, class  room  technique  involved  in  teaching  religion;  pupil  acti- 
vity, testing  results,  the  teacher's  preparation.  Professor  McKibben, 
Miss  Carrier. 

104.      Organization  and  Administration  of  Religious  Education 
2nd  Sem.,   2   cr. 

A  practical  study  of  the  organization  of  the  church  for  its  edu- 
cational ministry;  duties  of  officers  and  committees;  management 
of  pupils;  selection  of  curricula;  placing  and  training  teachers; 
housing  and  equipment;  finance;  inter-church  relationships.  Pro- 
fessor McKibben. 

106.  The     Religious     Education     of     Adolescents      (Intermediate, 

Senior,  Young  People's  Methods)    2nd  Sem.,   2   cr. 

A  study  of  the  religious  development  of  young  people  from  the 
age  of  twelve  to  twenty-four;  the  aims  and  programs  for  the  various 
age  groups;  methods  of  selecting  and  using  courses  and  activities; 
classroom  methods;  discussion  groups;  worship  programs;  organi- 
zational aspects;  building  a  unified  and  comprehensive  program  for 
youth;  special  study  of  "The  Christian  Quest"  material.  Professor 
McKibben. 
108.  Objectives  and  Methods  of  Character  Education  2nd  Sem.,  2  cr. 

A  survey  of  present  tendencies,  methods,  and  materials  of  char- 
acter education;  a  critical  review  of  objectives;  literature,  experi- 
mentation; a  study  of  native  factors,  the  function  of  ideals,  the 
types  of  motivation;  the  development  and  use  of  tests  and  measure- 
ments in  character  education.  Various  laboratory  experiments  will 
be  conducted.     Professor  McKibben. 

221,  222.     Research  Semuiar  in  Religious  Education     1st  and  2nd 
Sem.,  2  cr. 

A    seminar  for  graduate    students,    directors,  ministers,    super- 
visors in  week  day  schools;  a  study  of  research  technique;  supervi- 
sion of  various  research  problems  of  the  group;   reports  to  group; 
special  supervision  of  those  writing  graduate  theses.     Professor  Mc 
Kibben. 

Summer  Session  1929 
Short  Session,  June  17-28,  2  weeks. 

107.  Worship  in  the  Church  and  Church  School       1st  Sem.,  2  cr. 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  function  of  worship;  the  program  of 
worship  of  the  church  school;  relationships  to  church  worship; 
materials  and  methods  of  departmental  worship;  worship  in  the 
home,  in  the  week  day  and  vacation  schools.     Professor  McKibben. 

Regular  Summer  Session,  July  1 — Aug.  9,  6  weeks. 
102.     Principles  of  Teaching  Religion  (described  above). 
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103.  The  Curriculum  of  Moral  and  Religious  Education  1st  Sem., 
2  or. 
A  study  of  the  meaning  and  nature  of  the  curriculum;  criti- 
cism and  evaluation  of  present  curricula;  principles  and  methods  of 
curriculum  construction  (with  special  reference  to  the  work  of  the 
Internatianal  Curriculum  Committee)  ;  practical  experimentation  in 
constructing  curricula  for  the  Sunday,  week  day,  and  vacation  ses- 
sions of  the  church  school.     Professor  McKibben. 

109.     Supervision  in  Religious  Education     1st  Sem.,  2  cr. 

Purpose  and  nature  of  supervision;  general  principles;  method 
and  technique  of  supervising  instruction,  worship,  service,  recrea- 
tion, physical  conditions;  tests;  pupil-teacher-supervisor  relation- 
ships; improvement  of  teachers  in  service.  This  course  is  planned 
for  ministers,  directors,  supervisors  and  teachers  in  week  day,  vaca- 
tion, and  church  schools,  and  for  advanced  students.  Professor  Mc- 
Kibben. 

112.     Teaching  Methods    in   the   Religious   Education   of    Childi'en 

2  cr. 
A  study  of  the  methods  of  teaching  religion  to  children  from 
four  to  twelve  from  the  standpoint  of  the  democratic  method  and  the 
emphasis  of  creative  education.  The  discussion,  the  story,  group 
activity,  notebook  work,  memory  work,  prayer,  and  other  elements 
of  the  program  will  be  considered.     Miss  Carrier. 

221.     Research  Seminar  in  Religious  Education   (described  above). 

First  Semester  1929-30 

101 — An  Introduction  to  Religious  Education 

103 — The  Cnrriculiim  of  Moral  and  Religious  Education 

105 — The  Religious  Education  of  Childhood 

107 — Worship  in  the  Church  and  Church  School 

109 — Supervision  in  Religious  Education 

113 — The  Use  of  the  Bible  in  Religious  Education 

221 — Research  Seminar  in  Religious  Education 

223 — Research  in  Religious  Education 

Second  Semester  1929-30 

102 — Principles  of  Teaching  Religion 

104 — Organization  and  Administration  of  Religious  Education 

106 — The  Religious  Education  of  Adolescents 

108 — Objectives  and  Methods  of  Character  Education 

110 — Administration  of  the  Children's  Division  in  the  Church 

School 
112 — Teaching  Methods  in  the  Religious  Education  of  Children 
222 — Research  Seminar  in  Religious  Education 
224 — Research  in  Religious  Education 
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CURRICULUM  COURSES  IN  OUTLINE 

Junior  Class 
1.     Hebrew  Grammar 

Prof.  Culley 3  hours* 

8.     History  of  the  Hebrews 

Prof.    Kelso     2   hrs.    1st.   sem. 

13.      New    Testament    Greek    3   hrs. 

81.  Advanced  Greek 

Prof.  Vance 2  hrs. 

87.     Literature  of  the  New  Testament 

Prof.  Vance    2   hrs.   2nd.   sem. 

30.  General  Church  History 

Prof.  Slosser .  2  hrs, 

37.  Apologetics 

Prof.  Mackenzie 2  hrs.  1st  sem. 

38.  Theology 

Prof.  Mackenzie 1  hr.  1st.  3  hrs.  2nd.  sem. 

43.     FubUc  AVorship 

Prof.  Farmer 2  hrs.  1st  sem 

46.     Homiletics 

Prof.  Farmer 2  hrs.  2nd  sem. 

42.     Hymnology 

Dr.  Boyd    1  hr.   1st.  sem. 

53.  Hymn  Tunes 

Dr.   Eoyd    1   hr.   2nd.   sem. 

50.     Foundations  of  Expression 

Prof.   Sleeth    1  hr. 

Middle  Class** 
8.     History  of  the  Hebrews 

Prof.  Kelso    2   hrs.   1st.  sem. 

82.  Neiv  Testament  Syntax 

Prof.  Vance    2   hrs.    1st.    sem. 

83.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 

Prof.  Vance    2   hrs.   2nd.   sem. 

87.     Literature  of  the  New  Testament 

Prof.  Vance    2   hrs.   2nd.   sem. 

31.  General  Church  History 

Prof.  Slosser 2  hrs. 

39.  Soteriology 

Prof,  Mackenzie 2  hrs. 

74.     Homiletics 

Prof.  Farmer • .  2  hrs.  1st.  1  hr.  2nd.  sem. 

60.     Church  Government 

Prof.  Farmer 1  hr.  2ud.  sem. 

54.  The  Hymnal 

Dr.  Boyd , 1  hr.  1st.  sem. 

♦Unless  otherwise  indicated  courses  continue  throughout  the 
year. 

**Middlers  must  elect  either  O.  T.  Exegesis  3  or  O.  T.  Introduc- 
tion 12. 
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55.     Practical  Church  Music 

Dr.  Boyd 1  hr.  2nd  sem, 

Senior  Class* 
11.     Old  Testament  Prophecy 

Prof.  Kelso   2  hrs. 

26.     New  Testament  Theology 

Prof.  Vance • 2  hrs. 

47.     Advanced  Homiletics 

Prof.  Farmer   1  hr. 

57.     Pastoral  Care 

Prof.  Farmer   1  hr. 

Elective  Courses 

2a.  Rapid  Reading  of  I  Samuel  or  Judges 

Prof.  Culley  .  . 1  hr. 

2b.  Rapid  Reading  of  Minor  Prophets 

Hour  to  be  arranged 

Prof.  Culley 1   hr. 

3.     Old  Testament  Exegesis 

Prof.    Culley    2   hrs. 

7a.  Biblical  Aramaic 

Hours  to  be  arranged 

Prof.  Culley 2  hrs.  one  sem 

7b.  Elementary  Arabic 

Hours  to  be  arranged 

Prof.  Culley 
7c.  Elementary  Assyrian 

Hours  to  be  arranged 

Prof.  Kelso 
4a.  Exegetical  Study  of  the  Psalter 

Prof.  Culley   1  hr. 

4b.   The  English  Psalter 

Prof.  Culley  (1928-9) 2  hrs.  2nd.  sem. 

5.  Exegetical  Study  of  Isaiah 

Prof.  Kelso 1   hn 

6.  Proverbs  and  Job  Interpreted 

Hour  to  be  arranged 

Prof.  Kelso  (1929-30)    1  hr. 

10.     Critical    Study    in    English    of    Hebrew    Wisdom  and  Wisdom 
Literature 

Prof.  Kelso  (1929-30)    2  hrs.  1st.  sem. 

11a.     Jeremiah 

Prof.  Kelso 2  hrs.  1st.  sem. 

12.     Old  Testament  Introduction 

Prof.   Culley    2  hrs. 

25.     Old  Testament  Theology 

Prof.  Kelso 2   hrs. 

25a.     The  Religion  of  Israel 

Prof.  Culley 2  hrs.  1st.  sem. 

*In  addition  to  the  required  courses,  Seniors  must  select  eight 
hours  per  week  from  Electives. 
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67.      Biblical  Apocalyptic 

Hour  to  be  arranged 

Prof.  Kelso    (1928-9) 2  hrs.  2n(l.  sem. 

69.      Critical  Study  of  Genesis  in  English 

Prof.  Kelso   (1929-30) 2  hrs.  2nd.  sem. 

20a.      The  Epistle  to  the  Romans 

Prof.  Vance  (1930-31)    2  hrs.  2nd.  sem. 

20b.      The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 

Prof.   Vance    (1928-9)    2   hrs.   2nd.   sem. 

24.      The  Epistles  of  James  and  Peter 

Prof.  Vance   (1930-31) 2  hrs.  1st.  sem. 

84.  The  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians 

Prof.   Vance    (1928-9)    2   hrs.   1st.    sem. 

85.  The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew 

Prof.  Vance  (1929-30) 2  hrs.  1st.  sem. 

86.  The  Pastoral  Epistles 

Prof.  Vance   (1929-30) 2  hrs.  2nd.  sem. 

19b.      The  Fourth  Gospel. 

Prof.  Vance    (1928-9)     2   hrs.   1st.   sem. 

10.      The  Life  of  Christ 

Prof.  Vance    (192  8-9)    2   hrs.   2nd.   sem. 

88.  The  Life  of  Paul 

Prof.  Vance   (1929-30)    2  hrs.  2nd.  sem. 

89.  The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians 

Prof.  Vance  (1930-31)    2  hrs.  2nd.  sem. 

90.  The  Gospel  accordinjj  to  Mark 

Prof.  Vance  (1930-31) 2  hrs.  1st.  sem. 

91.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 

Prof.  Vance  (1929-30)    2  hrs.  1st.  sem. 

97.      History  of  Christian  Thought 

Prof.  Slosser 2  hrs. 

95.      Church  Unity 

Prof.  Slosser   (1930-31)    2  hrs. 

34.      American  Church  History 

Prof.  Slosser  (1929-30)    2  hrs.  1st.  sem. 

73.     History  of  Biblical  Interpretation 

Prof.  Slosser   (1930-31)    2  hrs.  1st.  sem. 

79.  History  of  Christian  Missions 

Prof.  Slosser  (1930-31)    2  hrs.  2nd.  sem. 

80.  History  of  Christian  Mysticism 

Prof.  Slosser  (1929-30)    2  hrs.  2nd.  sem. 

41a.  Philosophy  of  Religion 

Prof.  Mackenzie 2  hrs.  one  sem. 

41b.  Psychology  of  Religion 

Prof.  Mackenzie 2  hrs.  one  sem. 

93.  Recent  Advances  in  Theism  and  their  bearing  on  the  Christian 

View  of  God 

Prof.  Mackenzie  (1928-9) 2  hrs. 

94.  The  Figurative  Language  of  Scripture  as  a  source  of  Theology 

Prof.  Mackenzie   (1928-9)    1  ^^' 
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96.     Great  Theological  Truths  as  the  subject  matter  of  preaching 

Prof.  Mackenzie  (1929-30)    1  hr. 

51.  Oral  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures 

Prof.  Sleeth    1  hr. 

52.  Platform  Delivery 

Prof.  Sleeth 1  lir. 

61a.     The  Ethical  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament 

Prof.  Mackenzie 1  tir. 

61b.  Social  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament 

Prof.  Farmer 1  hr. 

63.     Christian  Missions 

Hour  to  be  arranged 
65.     Comparative  Religion 

Prof.    Kelso    2  hrs. 

68.     Phonetics 

Prof.  Culley 1  hr. 

77.     Organization  and  Supervision  of  Religious  Education 

Prof.  McKibben 1  hr. 


Reports  to  Presbyteries 

Presbyteries  having  students  under  their  care  re- 
ceive annual  reports  from  the  Faculty  concerning  the 
attainments  of  the  students  in  scholarship  and  their  at- 
tendance upon  the  exercises  of  the  Seminary. 

Graduate  Studies 

The  Seminary  confers  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Sacred  Theology  on  students  who  complete  a  fourth 
year  of  study. 

This  degree  will  be  granted  under  the  following  con- 
ditions : 

(1)     The  applicant  must  have  a  Bachelor's  de- 
gree from  a  college  of  recognized  standing. 

(2)  He  must  be  a  graduate  of  this  or  of  some 
other  theological  seminary.  In  case  he  has  gradu- 
ated from  another  seminary,  which  does  not  require 
Grreek  and  Hebrew  for  its  diploma,  the  candidate 
must  take  in  addition  to  the  above  requirements  the 
following  courses:  Hebrew,  1  and  3;  New  Testa- 
ment, 13  or  its  equivalent,  and  82  and  83. 

(3)     He  must  be  in  residence  at  this  Seminary 
at  least  one  academic  year  and  complete  courses 
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equivalent  to  twelve  hours  per  week  of  regular  cur- 
riculum work. 

(4)  He  shall  be  required  to  devote  two-thirds 
of  said  time  to  one  subject,  which  will  be  called  a 
major,  and  the  remainder  to  another  subject  termed 
a  minor. 

In  the  department  of  the  major  he  shall  be  re- 
quired to  write  a  thesis  on  an  approved  theme. 
The  subject  of  this  thesis  must  be  presented  to  the 
professor  at  the  head  of  this  department  for  ap- 
proval, not  later  than  November  15th  of  the  aca- 
demic year  at  the  close  of  which  the  degree  is  to  bo 
conferred.  By  April  1st  a  typewritten  copy  of  this 
thesis  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  professor  for  ex- 
amination. At  the  close  of  the  year  he  shall  pass  a 
rigid  examination  in  both  major  and  minor  subjects. 

(5)  Members  of  the  senior  class  may  receive 
this  degree,  provided  that  they  attain  rank  ^^A'^  in 
all  departments  and  complete  the  courses  equivalent 
to  such  twelve  hours  of  curriculum  work,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  curriculum,  which  twelve  hours  of 
work  may  be  distributed  throughout  the  three  years' 
course,  upon  consultation  with  the  professors.  All 
other  conditions  as  to  major  and  minor  subjects, 
theses,  etc.,  shall  be  the  same  as  for  graduate  stu- 
dents, except  that  in  this  case  students  must  elect 
their  major  and  minor  courses  at  the  opening  of  the 
middle  year,  and  give  notice  October  1st  of  that  year 
that  they  expect  to  be  candidates  for  this  degree. 

Relations  with  University  of  Pittsburgh 

The  post-graduate  courses  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh are  open  to  the  students  of  the  Seminary.  The 
A.  M.  degree  will  be  conferred  on  students  of  the  Sem- 
inary who  complete  graduate  courses  of  the  University 
requiring  a  minimum  of  three  hours  of  work  for  two 
years,  and  who  prepare  an  acceptable  thesis ;  and,  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  proximity  of  the  University,  all  require- 
ments for  residence  may  be  satisfied  by  those  who  desire 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  following  formal  regulations  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Graduate  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
with  reference  to  the  students  of  the  Seminary  who  de- 
sire to  secure  credits  at  the  University. 

1.  That  non-technical  theological  courses  (i.  e., 
those  in  linguistics,  history,  Biblical  literature,  and 
philosophy)  be  accepted  for  credit  toward  advanced 
degrees  in  arts  and  sciences,  under  conditions  de- 
scribed in  the  succeeding  paragraphs. 

2.  That  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
number  of  credits  required  for  the  degrees  of  A.  M. 
or  M.  S.  and  Ph.  D.  be  of  the  character  referred  to  in 
paragraph  1.  In  the  case  of  the  Master's  degree, 
this  maximun  credit  can  be  given  onl}^  to  students  in 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh Theological  Seminary. 

3.  That  the  acceptability  of  any  course  offered 
for  such  credit  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Council.  The  Council  shall,  as  a  body  or  through 
a  committee,  pass  upon  (1)  the  general  merits  of 
the  courses  offered;  and  (2)  their  relevancy  to  the 
major  selected  by  the  candidate. 

4.  That  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
candidate's  courses  shall  be  vested  in  the  University 
departments  concerned. 

5.  That  in  every  case  in  w^hich  the  question  of 
the  duplication  of  degree  is  raised,  by  reason  of  the 
candidate's  offering  courses  that  have  already  been 
credited  toward  the  B.  D.  or  other  professional  de- 
gree in  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for  advanced 
degrees  in  arts  and  sciences,  the  matter  of  accepta- 
bility of  such  courses  shall  be  referred  to  a  special 
committee  consisting  of  the  head  of  the  department 
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concerned  and  such  other  members  of  the  Graduate 
Faculty  as  the  Dean  may  select. 

6.     That  the  full  requirements  as  regards  resi- 
dence, knowledge  of  modem  languages,  theses,  etc., 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  be  exacted  in  the 
case  of  candidates  who  may  take  advantage  of  these 
privileges.     In  the  case  of  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary  and  the  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary, 
this  paragraph  shall  not  be  interpreted  to  cancel 
paragraph  2,  that  a  maximum  of  one-third  of  the 
total  number  of  credits  for  the  Master's  degree  may 
be  taken  in  the  theological  schools. 
The  minimum  requirement  for  the  Master's  degree 
is  the  equivalent  of  twelve  hours  throughout  three  terms, 
or  what  we  call  thirty-six  term-hours.    According  to  the 
above  resolutions  a  minimum  of  twent3^-four  term-hours 
should  be  taken  at  the  University. 

Fellowships  and  Prizes 

1.  A  fellowship  paying  $600  is  assigned  upon  grad- 
uation to  that  member  of  the  senior  class  who  has  the 
best  standing  in  all  departments  of  the  Seminary 
curriculum,  but  to  no  one  falling  below  an  average 
of  85  per  cent.  It  is  offered  to  those  who  take  the  entire 
course  of  three  years  in  this  institution.  The  recipient 
must  pledge  himself  to  a  year  of  post-graduate  study  at 
some  institution  approved  by  the  Faculty.  He  is  required 
to  furnish  quarterly  reports  of  his  progress.  The  money 
will  be  paid  in  three  equal  installments  on  the  first  day 
of  October,  January,  and  April.  Prolonged  absence 
from  the  classroom  in  the  discharge  of  extra-seminary 
duties  makes  a  student  ineligible  for  the  fellowship. 

2.  The  Michael  Wilson  Keith  Memorial  Homiletical 
Prize  of  $100.00.  This  prize  was  founded  in  1919  by  the 
Keith  Bible  Class  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Coraopolis,  Pa.,  by  an  endowment  of  two  thousand 
dollars  in  memory  of  the  Eev.  Michael  Wilson  Keith, 
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D.  D.,  the  founder  of  the  class,  and  pastor  of  the  church 
from  1911  to  1917.  This  foundation  was  established  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  his  service  to  his  country  as 
Chaplain  of  the  111th  Infantry  Kegiment.  He  fell  while 
performing  his  duty  at  the  front  in  France.  It  is 
awarded  to  a  member  of  the  senior  class  who  has  spent 
three  years  in  this  Seminary  and  has  taken  the  highest 
standing  in  the  department  of  homiletics.  The  winner 
of  the  prize  is  expected  to  preach  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Coraopolis  and  teach  the  Keith  Bible 
Class  one  Sunday  after  the  award  is  made. 

3.  A  prize  in  Hebrew  is  offered  to  that  member  of 
the  Junior  Class  who  maintains  the  highest  standing 
in  this  subject  throughout  the  junior  year.  The  prize 
consists  of  a  copy  of  the  Oxford  Hebrew-English  Lexi- 
con, a  copy  of  the  latest  English  translation  of  Gesenius- 
Kautzsch's  Hebrew  Grammar  or  a  copy  of  Davidson's 
Hebrew  Syntax,  and  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  edited 
by  Kittel. 

4.  All  students  reaching  the  grade  **A''  in  all  de- 
partments during  the  junior  year  will  be  entitled  to  a 
prize  of  $50,  which  will  be  paid  in  four  installments  in 
the  middle  year,  provided  that  the  recipient  continues 
to  maintain  the  grade  ** A"  in  all  departments  during  the 
middle  year.  Prizes  of  the  same  amount  and  under 
similar  conditions  will  be  available  for  seniors,  but  no 
student  whose  attendance  is  unsatisfactory  will  be  eli- 
gible for  these  prizes. 

5.  In  May  1914,  Miss  Anna  M.  Eeed,  of  Cross 
Creek,  Pa.,  established  a  scholarship  with  an  endowment 
of  three  thousand  dollars,  to  be  known  as  the  Andrew 
Keed  Scholarship,  with  the  following  conditions:  Th'^ 
income  of  this  scholarship  to  be  awarded  to  the  student 
who  upon  entering  shall  pass  the  best  competitive  exam- 
ination in  the  English  Bible;  the  successful  competitor 
to  have  the  use  of  it  throughout  the  entire  course  of 
three  years,  provided  that  his  attendance  and  class  stand- 
ing continue  to  be  satisfactory.* 

♦The  income  from  this  fund  is  not  available  at  present. 
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6.  In  February  1919,  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Watson,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  established  a  prize  with  an  endowment 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  known  as  the  John  Watson 
Prize  in  New  Testament  Greek.  It  will  be  awarded  to 
that  member  of  the  Senior  Class  who,  having  elected 
Greek  exegesis,  shall  submit  the  best  grammatical  and 
exegetical  treatment  of  an  assigned  portion  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament.  The  passage  for  the  1930  assignment  is 
Colossians  2:8-15. 

7.  In  September  1919,  Mrs.  Eobert  A.  Watson,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  established  a  prize  with  an  endowment 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  known  as  the  William  B. 
Watson  Prize  in  Hebrew.  It  will  be  awarded  to  that 
member  of  the  Senior  Class  who,  having  elected  Hebrew, 
shall  submit  the  best  grammatical  and  exegetical  treat- 
ment of  an  assigned  portion  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testa- 
ment.   The  passage  for  the  1930  assignment  is  Psa.  68. 

8.  In  July  1920,  Mrs.  Eobert  A.  Watson,  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  with  an  endowment  of  $1,000,  established  the 
Joseph  Watson  Greek  Prize,  to  be  awarded  to  the  stu- 
dent who  passes  the  best  examination  in  classical  Greek 
as  he  enters  the  Junior  Class  of  the  Seminary.  The  as- 
signment upon  which  the  examination  will  be  given  is 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  II,  or  Plato's  Apology, 
Chapters  I-X.  In  connection  with  the  aAvarding  of  this 
prize  in  September,  1926,  fifty  dollars  was  added  to  the 
amount  of  the  prize  by  a  special  contribution  from  the 
session  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Apollo,  Pa. 

9.  Two  entrance  prizes  of  $250  each  are  offered  by 
the  Seminary  to  college  graduates  presenting  themselves 
for  admission  to  the  junior  class.  The  scholarships  will 
be  awarded  upon  the  basis  of  a  competitive  examination 
subject  to  the  following  conditions  : 

(T)  Candidates  must,  not  later  than  September 
1st,  indicate  their  intention  to  compete,  and  such  state- 
ment of  their  purpose  must  be  accompanied  by  certifi- 
cates of  college  standing  and  mention  of  subjects  elected 
for  examination. 
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(II)  Candidates  must  be  graduates  of  high  stand- 
ing in  the  classical  course  of  some  accepted  college  or 
university. 

(III)  The  examinations  will  be  conducted  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  of  the  opening  week  of 
the  first  semester. 

(IV)  The  election  of  subjects  for  examination  shall 
be  made  from  the  following  list:  (1)  Classical  Greek 
— Greek  Grammar,  translation  of  Greek  prose,  Greek 
composition;  (2)  Latin — Latin  Grammar,  translation  of 
Latin  prose,  Latin  composition;  (3)  Hebrew — Hebrew 
Grammar,  translation  of  Hebrew  prose,  Hebrew  composi- 
tion; (4)  German — translation  of  German  into  English 
and  English  into  German;  (5)  French — translation  of 
French  into  English  and  English  into  French;  (6)  Philo- 
sophy—  (a)  History  of  Philosophy,  (b)  Psychology, 
(c)  Ethics,  (d)  Metaphysics;  (7)  History — (a)  Ancient 
Oriental  History,  (b)  Grseco-Roman  History  to  A.  D. 
476,  (c)  Mediaeval  History  to  the  Eeformation,  (d) 
Modern  History. 

(V)  Each  competitor  shall  elect  from  the  above 
list  four  subjects  for  examination,  among  which  subjects 
Greek  shall  always  be  included.  Each  division  of  Phil- 
osoph}^  and  History  shall  be  considered  one  subject.  No 
more  than  one  subject  in  Philosophy  and  no  more  than 
one  subject  in  History  may  be  chosen  by  any  one  candi- 
date. 

(VI)  The  awards  of  the  scholarships  will  be  made 
to  the  two  competitors  passing  the  most  satisfactory  ex- 
aminations, provided  their  average  does  not  fall  below 
ninety  per  cent.  The  payment  will  be  made  in  two  in- 
stallments, the  first  at  the  time  the  award  is  made,  and 
the  second  on  April  1st.  Failure  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  in  classroom  work  or  prolonged  absence  will 
debar  the  recipients  from  receiving  the  second  install- 
ment. 

The  intention  to  compete  for  the  prize  scholarships 
should  be  made  kno^vn,  in  writing,  to  the  President. 
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Donations  and  Bequests 

All  donations  or  bequests  to  the  Seminary  should  be 
made  to  the  **  Trustees  of  the  Western  Theological  Sem- 
inary of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  located  in  Allegheny  City,  Pennsylvania". 
The  proper  legal  form  for  making  a  bequest  is  as  follows : 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  incorporated 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  following: — 

Note : — If  the  person  desires  the  Seminary  to  get  the 
full  amount  designated,  free  of  tax,  the  following  state- 
ment should  be  added: — The  collateral  inheritance  tax  to 
be  paid  out  of  my  estate. 

In  this  connection  the  present  financial  needs  of  the 
Seminary  may  be  arranged  in  tabular  form: 

Chair  of  Apologetics    $100,000 

Apartment  for  Professors 150,000 

Apartment  for  Missionaries 100,000 

General    Endowment     500,000 

Library   Fund    30,000 

The  Memorial  idea  may  be  carried  out  either  in  the 
erection  of  one  of  these  buildings  or  in  the  endowment  of 
any  of  the  funds.  During  recent  years  the  Sem- 
inary has  made  considerable  progress  in  securing  new 
equipment  and  additions  to  the  endowment  funds.  One 
of  the  recent  gifts  was  that  of  $100,000  to  endow  the 
President's  Chair.  This  donation  was  made  by  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  W.  Conkling,  D.  D.,  a  member  of  the  Class  of 
1861.  In  May  1912,  the  new  dormitory  building,  costing 
$146,097,  was  dedicated,  and  four  years  later.  May  4, 
1916,  Herron  Hall  and  Swift  Hall,  the  north  and  south 
wings  of  the  new  quadrangle,  were  dedicated.  During 
this  period  the  Seminary  has  also  received  the  endow- 
ment of  a  missionary  lectureship  ($5000,  in  1910)  from 
Mr.  L.  H.  Severance,  of  Cleveland;  and,  through  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Breed,  an  endowment  of  $15,000  for  the 
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instructorship  in  music;  as  well  as  eight  scholarsMps 
amounting  to  $22,331.10. 

In  tlie  year  1918  a  lectureship  was  established 
by  a  gift  of  $5,000  from  Mrs.  Janet  I.  Watson,  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  in  memory  of  her  husband.  Rev.  Robert  A. 
Watson,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1874.  Mrs.  Watson  has 
also  founded  the  James  L.  Shields  Book  Purchasing 
Memorial  Fund,  with  an  endowment  of  $1,000,  in  memory 
of  her  father,  the  late  James  L.  Shields,  of  Blairsville, 
Pennsylvania. 

During  the  year  1919  Mrs.  Watson  established  two 
prizes,  each  with  an  endowment  of  $1,000 :  (1)  The  John 
Watson  Prize  in  New  Testament  Greek,  in  memory  of  her 
husband's  father.  Rev.  John  Watson;  (2)  The  Rev. 
William  B.  Watson  Hebrew  Prize,  in  memory  of  Rev. 
William  B.  Watson,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1868  and  a 
brother  of  Rev.  Robert  A.  Watson. 

Also  during  the  year  1919  the  Michael  Wilson  Keith 
Memorial  Homiletical  Prize  of  $100  was  founded  by  the 
Keith  Bible  Class  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Coraopolis,  Pa.,  by  an  endowment  of  two  thousand 
dollars  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Michael  Wilson  Keith, 
D.  D.,  the  founder  of  the  class  and  pastor  of  the  church 
from  1911-1917.  This  foundation  was  established  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  Dr.  Keith's  service  to  his  coun- 
try as  Chaplain  of  the  111th  Infantry  Regiment.  He  fell 
while  performing  his  duty  at  the  front  in  France. 

In  December  1919,  a  friend  of  the  Seminary,  by  a 
contribution  of  $2,500,  established  a  Students'  Loan  and 
Self-help  Fund.  The  principal  is  to  be  kept  intact  and 
the  income  is  available  for  loans  to  students  which  may 
be  repaid  after  graduation. 

In  July  1920,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Watson  established,  with 
an  endowment  of  $1,000,  the  Joseph  Watson  Greek  Prize, 
in  memory  of  her  husband's  youngest  brother. 

In  Nov.  1919  a  member  of  the  Board  made  a  contri- 
bution of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  endowment  fund. 
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During  the  same  year  one  of  the  holders  of  annuity 
bonds  cancelled  them  to  the  sum  of  $7,500.  In  addition 
a  legacy  of  $25,000  was  received  from  the  Estate  of 
James  Laughlin,  Jr. 

During  the  year  1923  a  donation  of  $5,000  was  re- 
ceived from  the  J.  B.  Finley  Estate. 

At  their  ten-year  reunion  (May  1921),  the  Class  of 
1911  raised  a  fund  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  offered 
as  a  prize  by  the  faculty  to  the  member  of  the  senior  class 
(1922)  who  had  maintained  the  highest  standing  in  the 
Greek  language  and  exegesis  during  the  three  years  of 
his  course.  This  prize  was  awarded  at  the  Commence- 
ment 1922. 

In  December  1926  six  scholarships,  amounting  to 
$18,408.36,  were  founded  by  the  will  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Neg- 
ley. 

The  v/hirlwind  campaign  of  October  24 — November 
3,  1913,  resulted  in  subscriptions  amounting  to  $135,000. 
This  money  was  used  in  the  erection  of  the  new  Admin- 
istration Building,  to  take  the  place  of  Seminary  Hall. 
A  friend  of  the  Seminary  has  subscribed  $50,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  chapel;  as  soon  as  conditions  in  the  busi- 
ness world  become  more  normal,  the  chapel  will  be 
erected  according  to  plans  already  adopted. 

A  financial  appeal  was  made  in  connection  with  the 
celebration  of  the  Centennial  in  1927.  The  alumni  and 
the  churches  to  which  they  ministered  subscribed 
$100,000  for  the  endowment  of  a  Chair  of  Eeligious 
Education  and  Missions.  A  fellowship  as  a  memorial 
to  the  late  Sylvester  S.  Marvin,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  was  endowed  by  Mrs.  Marvin,  by  a  gift  of 
$30,000.  In  addition  to  these  two  endowments,  subscrip- 
tions amounting  to  $70,000  were  received  from  friends. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  special  needs  of  the  Semmary 
—the  endowment  of  additional  professorships  and  the 
completion  of  the  building  program. 
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Memorial  Funds 

This  list  includes  all  memorial  funds  bearing  either  the  name 
of  the  donor  or  of  those  in  whose  memory  the  fund  was  contributed. 

I.     Professorships 

1.     The    Nathaniel    W.     Conkling    Foundation.       President's 
Chair. 

2.  The  Reunion  Professorship  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Elocu- 

tion. 

3.  The  Memorial  Professorship  of  New  Testament  Literature 

and  Exegesis. 

II.      Lectureships 

1.  The  Elliott  Lectureship. 

2.  The  L.  H.  Severance  Missionary  Lectureship. 

3.  The  Robert  A.  Watson  Memorial  Lectureship. 

m.     Prizes 

1.  The  Andrew  Reed  Prize  in  English  Bible  (see  Scholarship 

#63). 

2.  The  Michael  Wilson  Keith  Memorial  Homiletical  Prize. 

3.  The  John  Watson  Prize  in  New  Testament  Greek. 

4.  The  William  B.  Watson  Prize  in  Hebrew. 

5.  The  Joseph  Watson  Greek  Prize. 

IV.      Fellowships 

1.     The  Sylvester  S.  Marvin  Fellowship. 

V.     Special 

1.  The  James  H.  Lyon  Loan  Fund. 

2.  The  James  L.  Shields  Book  Purchasing  Memorial  Fund. 

3.  Students'   Loan  and   Self-help  Fund. 

VI.      Scholarships 

1.  The    Thomas    Patterson    Scholarship,    founded    in    1829,    by 

Thomas  Patterson,  of  Upper  St.  Glair,  Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

2.  The  McNeely  Scholarship,  founded  by  Miss  Nancy  McNeely,  of 

Steubenville,  Ohio, 
b.     The  Dornan  Scholarship,  founded  by  James  Dornan,  of  Wash- 
ington County,  Pa. 

4.  The  O'Hara  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mrs.  Harmar  Denny,  of 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

5.  The  Smith  Scholarship,  founded  by  Robin  Smith,  of  Allegheny 

County,  Pa. 

6.  The  Ohio  Smith  Scholarship,  founded  by  Robert  W.  Smith,  of 

Fairfield  County,  O. 

7.  The  Dickinson  Scholarship,  founded  by  Rev.  Richard  W.  Dick- 

inson, D.D.,  of  New  York  City. 

8.  The   Jane  McCrea   Patterson   Scholarship,   founded   by  Joseph 

Patterson,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

9.  The  Hamilton  Scott  Easter  Scholarship,  founded  by  Hamilton 

Easter,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 
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10.  The  Corning  Scholarship,  founded  by  Hanson  K.  Corning,  of 

New  York  City. 

11.  The  Emma  B.  Corning  Scholarship,  founded  by  her  husband, 

Hanson  K.  Corning,  of  New  York  City. 

12.  The  Susan  C.  Williams  Scholarship,  founded  by  her  husband, 

Jesse  L.  Williams,  of  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

13.  The  Mary  P.  Keys  Scholarship,  No.  1,  founded  by  herself. 

14.  The  Mary  P.  Keys  Scholarship,  No.  2,  founded  by  herself. 

15.  The   James  L.   Carnaghan  Scholarship,  founded  by  James  L. 

Carnaghan,  of  Sewickley,  Pa. 

16.  The  A.  M.  Wallingford  Scholarship,  founded  by  A.  M.  Walling- 

ford,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

17.  The   Alexander   Cameron   Scholarship,    founded   by  Alexander 

Cameron,  of  Allegheny,  Pa. 

18.  The  "First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Kittanning,  Pa."  Scholar- 

ship. 

19.  The  Rachel  Dickson  Scholarship,  founded  by  Rachel  Dickson, 

of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

20.  The  Isaac  Cahill  Scholarship,  founded  by  Isaac  Cahill,  of  Bu- 

cyrus,  O. 

21.  The  Margaret  Cahill  Scholarship,  founded  by  Isaac  Cahill,  of 

Bucyrus,  O. 

22.  The  "H.  E.  B."  Scholarship,  founded  by  Rev.  Charles  C.  Beatty, 

D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Steubenville,  O. 

23.  The  "C.  C.  B."  Scholarship,  founded  by  Rev.  Charles  C.  Beatty, 

D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Steubenville,  O. 
24     The  Koonce  Scholarship,  founded  by  Hon.  Charles  Koonce,  of 
Clark,  Mercer  County,  Pa. 

25.  The    Fairchild   Scholarship,    founded   by   Rev.   Elias   R.    Fair- 

child,  D.D.,  of  Mendham,  N.  J. 

26.  The  Allen  Scholarship,  founded  by  Dr.  Richard  Steele,  Execu- 

tor, from  the  estate  of  Electa  Steele  Allen,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

27.  The  "L.  M.   R.   B."   Scholarship,  founded  by  Rev.   Charles  C. 

Beatty,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Steubenville,  O. 

28.  The  "M.  A.   C.   B."   Scholarship,   founded  by  Rev.  Charles  C. 

Beatty,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Steubenville,  O. 

29.  The  Sophia  Houston  Carothers  Scholarship,  founded  by  herself. 

30.  The    Margaret    Donahey    Scholarship,    founded    by    Margaret 

Donahey,  of  Washington  County,  Pa. 

31.  The  Melancthon  W.  Jacobus  Scholarship,  founded  by  will  of 

his  deceased  wife. 

32.  The   Charles   Burleigh   Conkling  Scholarship,   founded   by  .^is 

father.  Rev.  Nathaniel  W.  Conkling,  D.D.,  of  New  York  City. 

33.  The  Redstone  Memorial  Scholarship,  founded  in  honor  of  Red- 

stone Presbytery. 

34.  The  John  Lee  Scholarship,  founded  by  himself. 

35.  The  James  McCord  Scholarship,  founded  by  John  D.  McCord,  of 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

36.  The  Elisha  P.  Swift  Scholarship. 
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37.  The  Gibson  Scholarship,  founded  by  Charles  Gibson,  of  Law- 

rence County,  Pa. 

38.  The  New  York  Scholarship. 

39.  The    Mary   Foster   Scholarship,    founded   by   Mary   Foster,    of 

Greensburg,  Pa. 

40.  The  Lea  Scholarship,  founded  in  part  by  Rev.  Richard  Lea  and 

by  the  Seminary. 

41.  The  Kean  Scholarship,  founded  by  Rev.  William  F.  Kean,  of 

Sewickley,  Pa. 

42.  The  Murray  Scholarship,  founded  by  Rev.  Joseph  A.   Murray, 

D.D.,  of  Carlisle,  Pa. 

43.  The  Moorhead  Scholarship,   founded  by  Mrs.  Annie  C.   Moor- 

head,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

44.  The  Craighead   Scholarship,   founded   by  Rev.   Richard  Craig- 

head, of  Meadville,  Pa. 

45.  The  George  H.  Starr  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mr.  George  H. 

Starr,  of  Sewickley,  Pa. 

46.  The  William  R.  Murphy  Scholarship,  founded  by  William  R. 

Murphy,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

47.  The  Mary  A.  McClurg  Scholarship,  founded  by  Miss  Mary  A. 

McClurg. 

48.  The  Catherine  R.  Negley  Scholarship,  founded  by  Catherine  R. 

Negley. 

49.  The  Jane  C.  Dinsmore  Scholarship,  founded  by  Jane  C.  Dins- 

more. 

50.  The  Samuel  Collins  Scholarship,   founded  by  Samuel  Collins. 

51.  The  A.  G.  McCandless  Scholarship,  founded  by  A.  G.  McCand- 

less,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
52-53.  The  W.  G.  and  Charlotte  T.  Taylor  Scholarships,  founded  by 
Rev.  W.  G.  Taylor,  D.D. 

54.  The   William   A.    Robinson   Scholarship,    founded    by   John  F. 

Robinson  in  memory  of  his  father. 

55.  The  Alexander  C.  Robinson  Scholarship,  founded  by  John  F. 

Robinson  in  memory  of  his  brother. 

56.  The  David  Robinson  Scholarship,  founded  by  John  F.  Robinson 

in  memory  of  his  brother. 
57-58.  The  Robert  and  Charles  Gardner  Scholarships,   founded  by 
Mrs.  Jane  Hogg  Gardner  in  memory  of  her  sons. 

59.  The   Joseph    Patterson,    Jane    Patterson,    and    Rebecca   Leech 

Patterson   Scholarship,   founded  by  Mrs.   Joseph   Patterson, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

60.  The  Jane  and  Mary  Patterson  Scholarship,   founded  by  Mrs. 

Joseph  Patterson. 

61.  The   Joseph   Patterson   Scholarship,   founded   by   Mrs.   Joseph 

Patterson. 

62.  The    William    Woodward    Eells    Scholarship,    founded    by    his 

daughter,  Anna  Sophia  Eells. 

*63.  The  Andrew  Reed  Scholarship,  founded  by  his  daughter,  Anna 
M.  Reed. 

64.  The  Bradford  Scholarship,  founded  by  Benjamin  Rush  Brad- 
ford. 

*Special  Prize  Scholarship  (vide  p.  60). 
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65.  The  William  Irwin   Nevin   Scholarship,    founded   by   Theodore 

Hugh  Nevin  and  Hannah  Irwin  Nevin. 

66.  The   Jacob   Negley  Scholarship,   founded   in    1926    by  the  will 

of  W.  B.  Negley  in  memory  of  his  great-great'  grandfather. 

67.  The   Alexander   Negley   Scholarship,   founded   in   1926,   by  the 

will  of  W.  B.  Negley  in  memory  of  his  great  grandfather. 

68.  The   Jacob   Negley  Scholarship,   founded   in   1926,  by  the  will 

of  W.   B.   Negley  in   memory  of  his  grandfather. 

69.  The  Daniel  Negley  Scholarship,  founded  in   1926,  by  the  will 

of  W.   B.   Negley  in  memory  of  his  father. 

70.  The   James   Backhouse   Scholarship,   founded   in    1926,   by  the 

will  of  W.  B.  Negley  in  memory  of  his  maternal  grandfather. 

71.  The  Joanna  Wilmerding  Negley  Scholarship,  founded  in  1926, 

by  the  will  of  W.  B.  Negley  in  memory  of  his  wife. 

Lectureships 

The  Elliott  Lectureship.  The  endowment  for  this 
lectureship  was  raised  by  Prof.  Eobinson  among  the 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  Seminary  as  a  memorial  to 
Prof.  David  Elliott,  w^ho  served  the  institution  from  1836 
to  1874.  Several  distinguished  scholars  have  delivered 
lectures  on  this  foundation :  the  Rev.  Professor  Alexan- 
der F.  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  Principal  Fairbairn,  the  Rev.  B.  C. 
Henry,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Dennis,  D.  D.,  Prof.  James 
Orr,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Black,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  David 
Smith,  D.  D.,  President  A.  T.  Ormond,  the  Rev.  Prof. 
Samuel  Angus,  Ph.  D.,  the  Rev.  John  Mackintosh  Shaw, 
D.  D.,  the  Rev.  Maitland  Alexander,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and  the 
Rev.  Donald  Mackenzie,  M.  A. 

The  L.  H.  Severance  Missionary  Lectureship. 
This  lectureship  has  been  endowed  by  the  generous  gift 
of  the  late  Mr.  L.  H.  Severance,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The 
first  course  of  lectures  on  this  foundation  was  given  dur- 
ing the  term  of  1911-12,  by  Dean  Edward  Warren  Capen, 
Ph.  D.,  of  the  Hartford  School  of  Missions.  The  subse- 
quent courses  w^ere  delivered  as  follows :  1914-15,  the 
Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.  D.;  1915-16,  the  Rev.  S.  G. 
Wilson,  D.  D. ;  October,  1917  (postponed  from  the  term 
1916-17),  the  Rev.  A.  Woodruff  Halsey,  D.  D.;  January, 
1918,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  R.  Ewing,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  C.  L 
E.;  September,  1919,  the  Rev.  Robert  F.  Fitch,  D.  D.; 
November,  1922,  the  Rev.  J.  Stewart  Kunkle;  December, 
1923,  the  Rev.  Robert  F.  Fitch,  D.  D.    The  ninth  course 
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was  given  as  classroom  lectures,  one  hour  per  week  dur- 
ing the  first  semester  1924-5  by  the  Rev.  Frank  B. 
Llewellyn;  the  tenth  course,  one  hour  per  week  during  the 
second  semester  1925-6,  by  the  Rev.  Donald  A.  Irwin;  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  courses,  two  hours  per  week  dur- 
ing one  semester,  1927-8  and  1928-9,  by  the  Rev.  James 
E.  Detweiler,  D.D. 

The  Robert  A.  Watson-  Memorial  Lectureship. 
This  lectureship  was  endowed  in  May,  1918,  by  Mrs. 
Janet  I.  Watson,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  a  memorial  to 
her  husband.  Rev.  Robert  A.  Watson,  D.  D.,  a  graduate 
of  the  Seminary  Class  of  1874.  The  first  course  (two 
lectures)  on  this  foundation  was  given  during  the  term 
1928-9,  by  the  Rev.  Professor  H.  R.  Mackintosh,  D.D. 

Seminary  Extension  Lectures 
In  recent  years  a  new  departure  in  the  work  of  the 
Seminary  has  been  the  organization  of  Seminary  Exten- 
sion courses.  Since  the  organization  of  this  work  the 
following  courses  of  lectures  have  been  given  in  various 
city  and  suburban  churches : 

(1)  ^^The  Sacraments",  four  lectures,  by  Rev. 
David  R.  Breed,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

(2)  ^^ Social  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament'', 
six  lectures,  by  Rev.  William  R.  Farmer,  D.  D. 

(3)  ^* Theology  of  the  Psalter",  four  lectures,  by 
President  Kelso. 

(4)  ^^ Prophecy  and  Prophets",  four  lectures,  by 
President  Kelso. 

(5)  ^'The  Fundamentals  of  Christianity",  five 
lectures,  bv  Rev.  James  H.  Snowden,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

(6)  *'The  Psychology  of  Religion",  five  lectures, 
by  Rev.  James  H.  Snowden,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

(7)  ^^The  Personality  of  God",  five  lectures,  bv 
Rev.  James  H.  Snow-den.  D.  D..  LL.  D. 

f8)  ^'Crises  in  the  Life  of  Christ",  four  lectures,  by 
Rev.  Selby  Frame  Vance,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

(9)  '^Jerusalem"  and  ''Petra",  two  illustrated 
lectures,  by  President  Kelso. 
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ALUMNI   ASSOCIATION 

OFFICERS  FOR  1928-9 

President 

The  REV.  S.  A.  KIRKBRIDE,  D.  D. 
Class  of  1892 

Vice  Presidents 

The  REV.  HUGH  L.EITH,  D.  D. 

Class  of  1902 

The  REV.  JOHN  K.  BIBBY 

Class  of  1924 

Secretary 

The  REV.  HERMAN  M.  HOSACK,  D.  D. 
Class  of  1898 

Treasurer 

The  REV.  R.  H.  ALLEN,  D.  D. 
Class  of  1900 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

President,  Vice  Presidents,  Secretary,  Treasuier,  President  of  Sem- 
inary, ex  officio 

NECROLOGICAL  COMMITTEE 

The  REV.  R.  H.  ALLEN,  D.  D. 
The  REV.  J.  A.  KELSO,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
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DIRECTORY 

Assistant  to  Librarian  .  .  .  .A.L.  Middler  . M. 

Director D.  Partial P. 

Fellow F.  President Pres. 

General  Secretary G.S.  Professor Prof. 

Graduate G.  Registrar R. 

Instructor I.  Secretary Sec. 

Junior J.  Senior  .   .    S. 

Librarian L.  Trustee T. 

Lecturer Lee. 


Allender,  B.  E F.  .  .  .  8  Walnut  St.,  Everett,  Mass. 

Alter,  Rev.  Samuel  Neale    G R.  D.  1,  Tarentum,  Pa. 

Anderson,  Rev.  T.  B.,  D.D D Beaver  Fallsi,  Pa. 

Ashton,   George  C M 218 

Atwell,  Raymond  <B M 829   Ridge  Ave.,  N.S. 

Bailey,  Archie  C P 2931  ^Bedford  Ave., 

Uptown  Station 

Baker,  Dr.  S.  S D Washington,  Pa. 

Barnard,  Eugene M 305 

Barnes,  Kenneth  Logan J 824  Portland  St. 

•Bennett,  Rev.  R.  J G Brackenridge,    Pa. 

Berryhill,  Charles  Clair J 318 

Bingham,  W.  S G 115 

Boetticher,  Edward  L S 4801   Liberty  Ave. 

Boyd,  Dr.  Charles  N 1 131  Bellefield  Ave. 

Boyd,  Rev.  Welsh  Sproule G 1517  Fallowfield  Ave. 

Brandon,  W.   D D Butler,      Pa. 

Breed,  Rev.  D.  R.,  D.D Prof Bellefield      Dwellings 

Brown,  Rev.  David  J. G 1124  A.  Dohrman  St., 

West  Park,  McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 
Brown,  Rev.  T.  Murray G Leetsdale,  Pa. 

Browne,  Rev.  Henry  R.,  D.D D Shields,  Pa. 

Campbell,  R.  D Pres.  of  T 6210  Walnut  St. 

Carpenter,   Harry   Glenn    M 464  4th  St.,  Beaver,  Pa. 

Chalfant,  Rev.  Charles  L.,  D.D.   .  .G.S 118   Monitor  Ave., 

Ben  Avon,  Pa. 

Chapman,  D.  Park    J 1326  Penn  Ave., 

Wilkinsburg,   Pa. 

Christie,  Rev.  J.  W.,  D.D D 103  E.  Auburn  Ave., 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Clemson,  D.  M T Carnegie   Building 

Coonradt,  Rev.  Ralph  G. G Boswell,  Pa. 

Craig,  Rev.  W.  R.,  D.D D Latrobe,  Pa. 

Crockett,  Chalmers  R M 209   Joseph  St., 

Homestead,   Pa. 

Crutchfield,  J.  S D 2100  Penn  Ave. 

Culley,  Rev.  D.  E.,  Ph.,D.D Prof.  &  R 57  Belvidere  St., 

Crafton    Pa. 

Davis,  Dalton  William J '.205 

Davis,  Howard  S S Woods  Run  Settlement, 

3033  Petosky  St.,  N.S. 

Davison,  George  S T.  .Athletic  Club,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Detweiler,  Rev.  James  E.,  D.D.  ..I..  705   Hemlock  St.,  Avalon,  Pa. 
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Dickson,  C.  A T 316   Fourth   Ave. 

Dieffenbaclier,    R.    L S 628  Kirtland  St. 

Doudna,  John  Charles J 204 

Doverspike,  Robert  R J 405   13th  St. 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Duff,  Rev.  J.  M.,  D.D D Murrysville,  Pa. 

Eakin,  Rev.  John  L F Bangkok,  Siam 

Edwards,  Geo.  D T Commonwealth  Trust  Co. 

Elliott,  George  C.    S.  .8  31   Miller  Ave.,  Dennison,  O. 

Ellis,  Miss  Pattie  Nell J.  .  .  .Y.W.C.A.,  Turtle  Creek,  Pa. 

Erb,  Rev.  Harvey  Monroe G 541  E.   Ohio  St.,  N.S. 

Farmer,   Rev.   W.   R.,   D.D Prof 511    Amberson   Ave. 

Fennell,  William S 304 

Fink,  Fred  Lawrence    J 3426   Gass  Ave.,  N.S. 

Fisher,  Rev.  George  C,  D.D Sec.  of  D 5919  Wellesley  Ave. 

$Fisher,  Rev.  S.  J.,  DD T 5611    Kentucky  Ave. 

Fogal,   Robert  K J 303 

Forney,  Rev.  G.  L G R.   F.   D.,   Tarentum,   Pa. 

Gray,  Judge  James  H D 5516  Aylesboro  Ave. 

Gray,  Samuel  Earl    M ....  203 

Gregg,  John  R T.  .P.O.  Box  481,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Grisiwold,  Wells  S D 102   Woodbine   Ave., 

Youngstown,   O. 

Guthrie,  Dwight   R S 316 

Hanna,  C.N D Bellefield  Dwellings 

Hanna,  Rev.  William  Herbert  .  .  .S 328    Sylvania  Ave. 

Harberly,  Charles  Edward M •  •  •  •  303 

Harbison,  R.  W D.  &  T. .  .1317  Farmers  Bk.  Bldg. 

Hare P.  ...72  Fayette  St.,  Oakdale,  Pa. 

Harris,  Rev.  Ralph  E     G 2   N.   Sprague  Ave., 

Bellevue,  Pa. 

Hays,  Rev.  C.  C,  D.D D..715  Tioga  St.,  Johnstown.  Pa. 

Helme,  Frank  Gallup M.752  Clinton  Place, Bellevue,  Pa. 

Henry,   James   R M ^^^ 

Herron,  Joseph  A     T Monongahela   City,   Pa. 

Higley,  Rev.  A.  P.,  D.D    D 2020  E.  79th  St., 

Cleveland,   Ohio 

*Hinitt,  Rev.  F.  W.,  D.D D Indiana,  Pa. 

Holland,  Rev.  Wm.  J.,  D.D T 5545   Forbes  Ave. 

Homer,  Rev.  Lloyd  D F    <&  G Bakerstown,  Pa. 

Hudnut,  Rev   W.  H.,  D.D D 245   N.   Heights  Ave., 

Youngstown,  Pa. 

Hutchinson,  Rev.   Robert  L G 1924  Sarah  St.,  S.S. 

Hutchison,   Rev.  S.  N.,  D.D D.  &  T 5915  Wellesley  Ave. 

Ittel,  Charles  A '. S 1216   Tremon  Ave.,  N.S. 

Jackson,    John    Edward    J Castle  Shannon,  Pa. 

Jamison,  Rev.  Howard  W G ^o^J^f.^^!,',  ^^• 

Johnson,    Rev    Linus    G 19 H   Solis  bt., 

McKeesport,  Pa. 

Johnson,  William  O S Butler,  Pa. 

Jones,  Rev.  W   A.,  D.D T 136  Orchard  Ave. 

Mt.  Oliver  Sta.,  Pgh.,  Pa. 

Kang,  E.  Whan M ^"^^ 

tDied,   May   19,    1928,  *Died.  October  25,  1928. 
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Kaufman    Rev.  Ralph  Waldo    .  .  .G Cross   Creek,   Pa. 

Keirn,  Rev.  R.  E G Box  55,  Limestone,  Pa. 

Kelso,'  Rev.  J.  A.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.    .  .Fres. 725  Ridge  Ave.,  N.S. 

Kelso,   James  Howard    M 302 

Kerr,  Rev.  Hugh  T.,  D.D. D 827  Amberson  Ave. 

Labotz,  Gerrit S 306 

Leake,  Miss  Ruth P 1123   W.  North  Ave.,   N.S. 

>CLogan,  George  B D.  &  T.  .  1007  N.  Lincoln  Ave., 

^^  North  Side 

Luccock,  Rev.  G.  N.,  D.D D Wooster,  Ohio 

Lutz,  Rev.  James  Ernest G Mars,    Pa. 

Lyon,  John  G T Commonwealth  Building 

MacDonald,  Miss  Agnes  D A.L Adrian  Apts.,  Bayard  St. 

Macdonald,    Luther    M 215 

Mackenzie,  Rev.  Donald,  M.A.   .  .  .Prof 1241  Western  Ave.,  N.S. 

Marquis,  Rev.  J.  A.,  D.D D 156    Fifth   Ave., 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Martinson,  Rev.  Harold G..809  West  St.,  Wilkinsiburg,  Pa. 

Massay,  George  D S 5008    Glenwood   Ave. 

McCloskey,  T.  D D Oliver  Building 

*McCormick,  Rev.  S.  B.,  D.D.   .  .  .D University  of  Pittsburgh 

n/McCrea,  Rev.  C.  A.,  D.D I Oakmont,  Pa, 

McDivitt,  Rev.  M.  M.,  D.D D 403   Zara  St., 

Knoxville,  Pittsburgh 

McEwan,  Rev.  W.  L.,  D.D D 836   S.  Negley  Ave. 

McKelvey,  Eugene  M J.  ...  518  W.  2nd  Ave.,  Derry,  Pa. 

McKibben,  Rev.  Frank  M 1 4255    Bryn   Mawr  Road 

McQuisiton,  Roy  Lincoln M West  Newton,  Pa. 

Meals,  S.  W T 1038  N.  Negley  Ave. 

Mealy,  Rev.  J.  M.,  D.D D Sewickley,   Pa. 

Miller,  M.  Rudolph J.  .430  Ella  St.,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Miller,   Paul   Eugene    J.  .  .Riverview,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Morris,   W.  J T 6735  Penn  Ave. 

Moseley,  Ronald J 616  W.   North   Ave.,  N.S. 

Nowell,  William  Gilbert S Houston,  Pa. 

Olson,  Rev.  Gideon  Carl G 2210  Jenny  Lind  Ave., 

McKeesport,  Pa. 

Ord,  James  Kent    P 1429  Methyl  Ave., 

Beechview,  Pa. 

Osmond,  Rev.  Josiah   G Elrama,  Pa. 

Paden,  Thomas  Ross,  Jr M 828  N.  Lincoln  Ave.,  N.S. 

Potter,  James  G M 306 

Potter,  Rev.  J.  M.,  D.D D Wheeling,   W.   Va. 

Purnell,  Rev.  Walter  Brown  .  .  .  .G Imperial,  Pa. 

Read,  Miss  Margaret  M Sec.  to  Pres..  .125  Haldane  St., 

Grafton,  Pa. 

Rigby,  Dorothy  R.  (Mrs.  J.  G.)    .  .  J 939  'Beech  Ave.,  N.S. 

Rigby,  Joseph  Gordon J 939  Beech  Ave.,  N.S. 

Roberts,  Rev.  R.  Lloyd G Tarentum,  Pa. 

Robinson,  A.  C. D.  &  T 4th  Ave.,  &  Wood  St. 

Robinsion,  Rev.  J.  M.,  D.D D 629  South  Negley  Ave. 

Robinson,  W.  M T Union  Trust  Building 

Rutherford,  Rev.  G.  H.    F Dillonvale,   Ohio 

Ryall,  Rev.  G.  M.,  D.D D Saltsburg,  Pa. 

Ryall,  William  Howard    M 205 


*Died,  April  18,  1928. 
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Schade,  Rev.  Arthur  A G 75  Onyx  Ave. 

Schaeffer,  Lee  Erwin    M 317 

Schoeffel,  William  L S 3  337  East  St.,  N.S. 

Semple,    Rev.    Samuel,   D.D D Titusville,  Pa. 

Semple,  William,   Jr.    F 7   Livingstone  Place, 

Edinburgh,   Scotland 

Sewell,  Rev.  Mayson  Hodgson    ..G 315 

Shaffer,  Bruce  Russiel    G.  .331  William  St.,  Millvale,  Pa. 

*Shaw,  Wilson  A D.  &  T..  .Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  N.A. 

Shirey,    R.    S M 362  5th  St.,  Freedom,  Pa. 

Shockey,   Richard   G.    J 204 

Shumaker,  Edwin  P P 7048   Campania  St. 

»^leeth,  G.   M.,  Litt.,  D I.  .  .  .749  River  Road,  Avalon,  Pa. 

Slemmons,  Rev.  W.  E.,  D.D.   .  .  .  .D Washington,  Pa. 

Slosser,  Rev.   Gains  J Asst.  Prof..  .  .291  Summit  Ave., 

-Bellevue,  Pa 

Smith,  Rev.  L.  O.    G R.  D.   3,  Coraopolis,  Pa 

Snowden,  Rev.  J.  H.,  D.D Prof 941   Miami  Ave., 

Mt.  Lebanon,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Snyder,  Rev.  P.  W.,  D.D    Sec.  of  T. .2010  Commonwealth 

Building 

Song,  Chang  Keun    M 214 

Spence,  Rev   W.  H.,  D.D D Uniontown,  Pa. 

Stevenson,  Rev.  P.  W.,  D.D D Maryville,  Tenn. 

Stewart,  A.  J S 317 

Stoyanoff,  Demitrius J 218 

Swaim,   Rev.    J.    Carter    G 217 

Swaim,  William  T.,  Jr J 217 

Taylor,  Alexander  E .  .P.  .  .Crafton  Hts,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Taylor,  Rev.  George,  Jr.,  Ph.D.   .  .  Pres.  of  D Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Thomas,  Cornelius  Sexton J Etna,  Pa. 

Thornton,  Miss  Caroline  Belle    .  .P 2000  Fifth  Ave. 

Tolliver,  Harold  Randolph J 5721  Stanton  Ave. 

Vance,  Rev.  S.  F,  D.D Prof 237  Hilands  Ave., 

Ben  Avon,  Pa. 

Volpitto,  Rev.  Guy  H G Coraopolis,  Pa 

Walter,  Arthur  C J ^^^ 

Walter,  Raymond  David    J :.'••:' '^7 

Wardrop,  Robert T First  National   Bank 

Weimer,  Calvin  T M.  . •  ••;•••••  '  l"^^"* 

Weir,  Rev.  W.  F.,  D.D D 17   N.  Washmgton  St. 

Chicago,  111. 

Westphal,  Lewis  Alfred J ^J.^ 

Whitacre,  O.  Sloan S :  '  A:  "  o  'ni;  '  t^I 

White,  Harry P 109  Peach  St.,  Butler,  Pa^ 

White,   Montague    S •   •  •  •  ;.••••••  t5„ 

WilsoA,  Dr.  A.  W.,  Jr D •  •  •  •  .Saltsb^^'  P^- 

Wilson    Byron  A M 3544   Fleming  Ave     N^S. 

Wilson,  Rev.  E.  M G ^^^L^t]^^  vl' 

Wilson,  Rev.  Nodie  Bryson G ^A'A""  ?.^  sll 

Wineberg,  William  E J 330   Connecticut^  Ave.^^ 

Wishart,  Rev.  C.  F.,  D.D D Wooster.  Ohio 


*Died,  May  10,  1928. 
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Some  New  and  Recent  Books 

The  adage,  ''of  the  making  of  many  books  there  is 
no  end,"  is  a  thousandfold  truer  than  it  was  when  first 
uttered.  In  fact  one  of  the  marks  of  our  civilization  is 
the  unlimited  multiplication  of  literature  of  all  kinds. 
In  consequence  of  this  condition  every  minister  faces  a 
serious  problem  when  he  attempts  to  make  a  choice 
from  the  bewildering  lists  of  works  which  he  receives 
from  publishers  and  book-clubs.  This  number  of  the 
Seminary  Bulletin  is  intended  to  offer  some  assistance 
to  the  alumni  in  solving  this  problem  by  calling  their  at- 
tention to  a  few  of  the  important  works  which  have 
appeared  during  recent  months.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized, however,  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  be 
exhaustive,  and  the  omission  of  a  Avork  does  not  mean 
that  it  was  considered  unworthy  of  notice.  The  Semi- 
nary Library  will  lend  copies  of  these  books  to  alunmi 
and  other  ministers  for  a  period  of  three  weeks,  with 
the  privilege  of  renewing  for  two  additional  weeks  on 
condition  that  the  borrower  pay  the  postage  both  ways. 
Those  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  facility  should 
address  the  Librarian  of  the  Seminary.  "With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  month  of  August,  the  Library  is  open 
continuoush^  throughout  the  year. 
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Old  Faith  and  New  Knowledge 

John  Mackintosh  Shaw 

A  recent  writer  lias  said  that  in  a  world  of  changing 
ideas  and  advancing  knowledge  three  kinds  of  men  ap- 
pear. He  calls  them  the  '^fossils,"  the  floppers"  and 
the  ''tinders."  Who  the  "fossils"  are,  needs  no  explana- 
tion. They  are  those  who  are  bound  by  the  past  and  re- 
main in  the  past.  The  "floppers"  are  those  who  are  "os- 
tentatiously and  desperately  modern."  They  change 
with  the  times  and  with  changing  fads  of  thought;  with- 
out any  sense  of  direction  or  line  of  continuity  leading 
them  from  the  past  through  the  present  into  the  future. 
"They  have  no  vision  of  fixed  stars  to  guide  their  pil- 
grimage. They  do  not  grow;  they  just  flop."  The  "find- 
ers" on  the  other  hand  are  those  who  neither  become  fos- 
silized in  the  old  ideas,  nor  simply  flop  out  of  them,  but 
find  a  way  of  progressively  interpreting  them  with  the 
advancing  thought  of  the  ages.  "Change  is  for  them  an 
organic  development,  not  a  breaking  off  and  starting 
over , ' ' 

In  this  latest  product  of  his  prolific  pen,  in  which  he 
deals  with  the  vital  subject  of  our  faith  in  its  contact 
with  growing  knowledge.  Dr.  Snowden  shows  himself 
to  be  in  the  ranks  of  the  "finders."  Change  is  the  very 
law  of  life  in  all  spheres;  and  to  bring  faith  and  knowl- 
edge, or  he  sometimes  puts  it  religion  and  science,  into 
adjustment  with  one  another,  is  necessary  for  the  ele- 
mental reason  that  it  is  the  same  mind  that  has  to  think 
of  things  secular  and  of  things  sacred,  and  that  there  can 
be  no  real  disharmony  in  the  totality  of  truth.  "The 
purpose  of  the  book,"  the  author  says  in  his  Preface,  "is 
to  take  a  general  view  of  the  relation  of  faith  and  knowl- 
edge, or  of  religion  and  science,  and  especially  to  trace 


Old  Faith  and  New  Knoiddge.  By  James  H.  Suoav 
den,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York  and  London:  Harper  Broth 
ers.    1928.    Pp.  xiii,  279.    $2.50. 
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tlie  process  of  their  adjustment  through  the  Bible  itself" 
(p.  vii).  The  subject,  in  the  veiy  nature  of  the  case,  is 
controversial,  dealing  with  matters  which  at  present  di- 
vide the  churches  of  Xorth  America,  but  this  l^ook  is 
Avritten  not  to  stir  up  controversy,  but  rather  to  com- 
l^ose  it  by  making  the  truth  prevail.  Controvers}', 
indeed,  Dr.  Snowden  recognizes,  is  the  law  of  progress 
in  every  field  of  knowledge,  so  that  '4t  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  bad  sign  when  the  church  is  swept  with 
controversy."  "Such  difference  and  debate,"  he  truly 
enough  says,  '^especially  when  kei^t  free  from  bitter- 
ness and  conducted  in  a  truthseeking  and  chivalrous 
spirit,  is  infinitely  better  than  religious  indifference 
and  spiritual  stagnation  and  death,  and  out  of  it  Avill 
come  wider  truth  and  better  faith  and  more  fruitful 
life"  (p.  5).  The  important  thing  is  the  spirit  in 
which  matters  controversial  are  dealt  Avith,  and  Dr. 
Snowden's  motto  throughout  this  work  is  the  Pauline 
IDrinciple  of  ''speaking  the  truth  in  love."  So  that  he 
can  say :  ' '  The  author  has  not  consciously  written  a  line 
to  irritate  or  do  injustice  of  any  kind  to  any  one,  ]mt  has 
deleted  from  the  manuscript  many  which  he  feared 
might  have  such  effect.  Even  where  differences  with 
others  are  stated  sharply  and  criticisms  may  seem  severe 
or  unfounded,  yet  is  he  trying  to  speak  the  truth  in  love" 
(Preface  p.  viii). 

The  particular  controversy  which  Dr.  Snowden  has 
more  especially  in  view  is,  of  course,  the  so-called  Fun- 
damentalist-Modernist cont -^rsy.     And  here  he  very 

properly  and  suggestively  points  out  that  though  Fun- 
damentalism and  Modernism  have  become  associated  in 
the  popular  mind  with  certain  doctrines,  essentially  and 
primarily  they  are  principles  and  methods  rather  than 
doctrines.  Fundamentalism  "asserts  the  primary  im- 
portance of  fundamental  facts  and  principles"  and  "that 
we  should  above  all  things  see  and  sieze  these  and  guard 
them  well"  (p.  18).  Modernism,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  San- 
day,  the  eminent  English  Xew  Testament  scholar,  aims 
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at  "thinking  the  thoughts  and  speaking  the  language  of 
our  own  day,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  keeping  all  that  is 
essential  in  the  religion  of  the  past"  (p.  20).  So  Dr. 
Snowden  claims  to  be  both  a  "Fundamentalist  and  a 
Modernist,"  both  a  "conservative"  and  a  "liberal." 
"I  am  a  'conservative'  in  the  sense  that  I  try  to  see  and 
seize  and  keep  all  the  truth  and  good  I  have  inherited 
and  that  I  have  obtained  in  my  own  experience.  ...  I  am 
a  'liberal'  in  the  sense  that  I  claim  and  exercise  the  lib- 
erty of  doing  my  own  thinking  and  of  keeping  pace  Avith 
all  the  widening  thoughts  of  men ....  I  am  a  '  funda- 
mentalist' in  the  sense  that  I  hold  to  the  real  funda- 
mentals of  theistic  philosophy  and  evangelical  Christi- 
anity. ...  I  am  a  'modernist'  in  the  true  sense  that  I 
try  to  bring  all  my  knowledge  up  to  date  and  unify  my 
total  experience"  (p.  26).  He  thus  refuses  to  be  labelled 
either  "fundamentalist"  or  "modernist."  With  Dr. 
Fracis  L.  Patton,  ex-President  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  he  would  say:  "Speaking  for  myself  I  confess 
that  I  do  not  wear  either  of  these  labels,  for  I  am  enough 
of  a  modernist  to  feel  that  I  have  a  right  to  live  in  the 
twentieth  century  and  too  much  of  a  fundamentalist  to 
renounce  my  heritage  of  faith  for  the  sake  of  being  in 
fashionable  company"  {Fundamental  Christianity,  p. 
2  J.  And  this  is  what  all  Christian  teachers  and  preachers 
should  strive  to  be — to  be  both  fundamentalist  and  mod- 
ernist, both  conservative  and  liberal.  Fundamentalist, 
in  the  sense  of  stressing  the  basic  fundamental  truths 
of  the  Christian  faith;  and  modernist,  in  the  sense  of  ex- 
pressing them  in  terms  of  present  living  thought.  Con- 
servative in  the  sense  of  conserving  and  maintaining 
w^hat  is  vital  and  essential  in  the  historic  faith  of  the 
Christian  Church;  liberal,  in  the  true  New  Testament 
sense  of  recognizing  the  presence  and  working  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  living  Christ  in  the  Church,  leading  men 
according  to  His  own  promise  into  ever  fuller  truth  and 
enabling  them  in  each  age  to  state  the  permanent  and 
abiding  message  of  the  Christian  faith  in  such  terms  as 
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shall  appeal  to  the  mind  of  that  age.  To  show  how  mod- 
ern scholarship  has  made  this  possible,  and  first  of  all 
how  throughout  the  Bible  itself  and  the  development  of 
revelation  there  recorded  old  faith  and  new  knowledge 
R-row  together,  new  knowledge  ever  enlightening  and  en- 
larging old  faith — this  is  the  task  Dr.  Snowden  has  set 
himself  in  this  work. 

This  last  indeed  the  author  claims  to  be  ^Hhe  distinc- 
tive contribution  of  this  book,"  that  "fresh  light  is 
thrown  on  our  study  and  understanding  of  the  Word  of 
God"  by  showing  that  *Hhe  Bible  is  a  continuous  illus- 
tration of  old  faith  and  new  knowledge  as  they  grow  to- 
gether and  come  into  progressive  adjustment  and  har- 
mony" (pp.  107f).  The  essential  principle  of  moderism, 
"the  principle  of  bringing  the  old  faith  up  to  date  and 
enlarging  and  illuminating  it  with  new  truth"  (p.  261), 
is  traced  first  throughout  the  Old  Testament,  then  in  the 
teacliing  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  then  in 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  At  each 
point  it  is  shown  how  men  were  faced  with  the  task  of 
giving  ever  more  adequate  expression  to  their  religious 
faith  with  the  progress  of  advancing  knowledge.  It  is  a 
task  with  which  the  Church  in  every  age  is  faced.  For, 
if  the  Church  is  the  body  of  the  living  Christ,  possessed 
and  controlled  by  His  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  truth  as  well 
as  of  holiness  and  of  love,  it  must  ever  pass  on  where 
truth  leads, 

"That  mind  and  soul  according  well. 
May  make  one  music  as  before. 
But  vaster." 
In  setting  this  forth  with  great  clarity  and  persuasive- 
ness, and  with  a  fine  catholicity  of  spirit  as  well  as  with 
a  remarkable  range  and  fulness  of  knowledge.  Dr.  Snow- 
den  has   performed    a   notable   service  to   the  cause  of 
Christian  truth  and  Christian  controversy  at  the  present 
time,  especially  on  the  American  continent. 

[' J.  S.  Y.    Simpson'  on  pages  218  and  278  should  be 
^J.  Y.  SimpsonM 
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The  Theology  Of  Crisis 

Donald  Mackenzie 

In  1918,  Karl  Barth,  a  country  pastor  of  the  Ee- 
formed  Clmrcli  in  Safenwil,  Switzerland,  published  at 
Berne  a  commentary  on  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Komans, 
which  produced  in  German-speaking  countries  some- 
thing like  a  theological  sensation.  Edition  followed 
edition  in  rapid  succession,  the  commentary  growing 
larger  with  each  issue  in  order  to  meet  the  mam^  com- 
ments and  criticisms  that  were  passed  on  it,  and  the 
copy  in  my  hand  is  the  fourth  impression  of  the  fifth 
edition.  As  a  consequence  Barth  was  raised  to  the  Chair 
of  Eeformed  Theology  in  Gottingen,  and  in  1925  he  was 
translated  to  the  University  of  Miinster  in  Westphalia 
where  he  now  is.  One  striking  feature  of  this  new  the- 
ological movement  is  its  popular  or  rather  human  ap- 
peal. Theology  to  the  Barthian  is  not  a  field  reserved 
for  the  professional  scholastic  theologian;  it  is  for  every 
man.  Theology  and  preaching  should  go  hand  in  hand. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Barthianism  has  created  a 
new  orientation  in  theological  circles  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  everybody  who  considers  himself  any- 
body feels  compelled  to  define  his  own  attitude  towards 
it.  Besides,  its  advocates  are  preachers  and  prophets, 
not  professionals  or  pedants. 

No  one,  so  he  tells  us,  was  more  astonished  at  the 
sensation  created  than  Barth  himself.  He  says  he  was 
like  a  man  groping  his  Avay  up  the  stair  of  a  church  in 
the  dark.  He  put  his  hand  on  the  bell-rope  instead  of  on 
the  stair-rail  and  the  bell  began  to  ring  and  people  lis- 

Dcr  Romcrhrief  (The  Epistle  to  the  Romans),  4th  impression  of 
the  5th  Edition.     By  Karl  Barth.     1926. 

The  JVord  of  God  and  the  Word  of  Man.  By  Karl  Barth.  In- 
troducing to  English  readers  the  foremost  religious  thinker  on  the 
continent.  Translated  by  Douglas  Horton.  Boston  and  Chicago:  The 
Pilgrim  Press.     1928.     $2.25. 

D.  Adolf  Keller  in  the  "Expositor'  in  two  articles  gave  the  earliest 
and  best  account  in  English  (though  writ^;cn  from  the  Lutheran  point  of 
view)  of  this  movement. 
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tened  and  asked  what  this  meant.  As  far  as  he  was 
aware  he  was  not  saying  anything  new — only  repeating 
what  Jeremiah,  Panl,  and  Calvin  had  said  before  him. 
Why  then  all  this  ado?  Able  and  earnest  defenders 
stepped  out  into  the  arena  and  carried  on  the  controversy 
by  means  of  pamphlets,  lectures,  conferences,  books,  and 
now  by  a  regular  bi-monthly  Barthian  periodical 
''Zwischen  den  Zeiten."  They  took  their  stand  l)eside 
Karl  Barth  and  added  their  voices  to  his,  Avhile  others 
looked  on  with  incredulity,  and  veterans  like  Harnack, 
Rade,  and  Jiilicher,  compelled  at  last  to  speak,  revealed 
an  animus  unexpected  from  such  quarters.  Among  its 
most  zealous  advocates  are  Emil  Brunner — Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology  at  Zurich — who  recently  in  a 
course  of  lectures  here  explained  and  defended  the  move- 
ment, and  Edward  Thurneysen,  a  Swiss  pastor  at  St. 
Gall,  now  at  Basel,  who  has  written  on  the  theology  of 
the  Eussian  novelist  Dostoiefsky.  Lutherans  like  Gogar- 
ten.  Assistant  Professor  at  Jena,  and  Blutmann  at  Mar- 
burg, the  former  Avholeheartedly,  the  other  with  reserva- 
tions, can  be  reckoned  among  its  advocates.  Just  re- 
cently Mr.  Douglas  Horton  has  rendered  valuable  serv- 
ice to  the  English-speaking  world  by  translating  with 
conspicuous  success  eight  striking  utterances  of  Karl 
Barth  under  the  title—' '  The  AVord  of  God  and  the  AVord 
of  Man."  It  is  interesting  if  somewhat  distracting  to 
hear  the  divergent  opinions  passed  on  this  movement  by 
those  who  should  know  it  at  first  hand.  Harnack,  as  be- 
comes a  historian,  compares  Barthianism  to  the  anabap- 
tism  of  Miinster,  and  Barth  to  Thomas  Miinzer,  who  mis- 
took the  subjective  ravings  of  his  own  disordered  fancy 
for  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  Jiilicher  in  one  place  speaks  of 
Barth's  peculiar  ideas  as  the  "Hyhris  eines  Pneumati- 
Ixers/'  "the  arrogance  of  a  fanatic,"  criticisms  which  are 
partly  due  to  the  uncompromising  attitude  taken  up  by 
Barth  and  his  followers  to  the  special  tenets  of  the 
Ritschlian  school,  of  which  Harnack  and  Jiilicher  are 
such  well-known  representatives.     On    the    other    liand 
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there  are  those  who  see  in  this  new  movement  a  door  of 
hope  for  Christianity  in  the  modern  world.  Mr.  Horton 
quotes  the  historian,  Professor  Lange,  to  the  effect  that 
Barth  is  the  greatest  theologian  since  Schleiermacher — 
a  comparison  which  I  fanc}"  will  not  elate  the  Barthians 
to  whom  Schleiermacher  is  anathema,  and  he  quotes 
Count  Ke^^serling  as  saying  that  he  is  the  one  hope  of 
Protestantism.  The  Roman  Catholic  writers  are  equally 
divided.  One  of  them  sa^^s  that  this  is  ''the  glowing 
breath  of  the  old  passionate  spirit  of  the  Reformation," 
whereas  another  says  St.  Thomas  has  said — and  better 
said — all  that  the  Barthians  are  trying  to  say.  "This 
movement  of  thought,"  says  a  recent  reviewer  of  the 
European  situation,  ''sprang  up  in  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many, and  is  spreading  like  wildfire  through  the  conti- 
nent. It  is  of  immense  importance  because  of  the  power 
and  influence  it  is  having  over  large  sections  of  idealistic 
youths  who  felt  frustrated  by  the  devastating  effects  of 
the  war."  What  can  we  say  of  a  movement  that  elicits 
such  different  opinions!  Perhaps  this,  at  least,  that 
Barth  in  saying  that  his  object  is  not  to  give  anything 
new,  but  throw  a  little  cinnamon  or  pepper  on  the  present 
theological  pabulum,  has  succeeded  in  a  marked  degree 
— but  pepper,  however  good  for  flavouring,  cannot  form 
a  staple  nutriment  and  it  is  by  the  nutriment  that  judg- 
ment ultimately  will  be  decided  for  or  against.  There  is 
a  story  I  have  read  somewhere  of  Tom  Hood — the  au- 
thor of  the  Song  of  the  Shirt.  He  was  ill  in  Paris  and 
the  doctor  applied  a  large  mustard  poultice  to  his  wasted 
body,  whereupon  Hood  said:  "Oh,  Doctor,  what  a  lot  of 
mustard  for  so  little  meat!"  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  this  applies  to  Barthianism,  but  I  do  think  that  any 
movement  must  suffer  itself  to  be  adjudged  by  its  truth 
and  value  for  our  intellectual  and  spiritual  needs.  Karl 
Barth  gives  us  here  and  there  a  glimpse  into  the  history 
of  his  soul  which  may  indirectly  help  us  to  understand 
his  matter  and  his  method.  The  horror  of  the  World 
War   shattered  his   confidence  in   man's   righteousness, 
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and  in  liis  despair  he  sought  the  righteousness  of  God. 
As  he  brooded  over  the  Bible  and  the  practical  needs  of 
his  people,  he  felt  that  he  had  no  fit  word  of  his  own  to 
utter  and  he  laboured  to  get  some  word  of  God — an  ex- 
perience with  which  every  preacher  and  thinker  is  per- 
sonally familiar.  One  recalls  Plato's  great  passage 
about  the  sure  word  (Phaedo)  on  which,  as  on  a  raft,  we 
could  embark  on  the  sea  of  truth  and  destiny.  He  heard 
his  word  and  because  he  believed  therefore  he  spoke  and 
wrote.  In  one  place  he  compares  himself  to  Paul,  who 
received  his  message  by  revelation  and  not  from  man — 
not  in  the  theological  schools  but  in  the  silence  of  listen- 
ing to  God.  Characteristically  he  places  at  the  top  of 
the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Romans  the  follow- 
ing: ''Xeither  did  I  go  up  to  Jerusalem  but  went  away 
to  Arabia."  And  yet  he  does  not  hesitate  to  admit  his 
indebtedness  to  others  and  he  is  pleased  to  find  his  own 
positions  strengthened  by  writers  like  Dostoiefsky, 
Kierkegaard,  and  Nietzsche.  Like  a  dutiful  son  he  ac- 
knowledges how  much  he  owes  to  the  life  and  teaching 
of  his  father,  Professor  Fritz  Barth,  to  the  philosophi- 
cal knowledge  of  his  l^r other  for  insight  into  Plato  and 
Kant.  But  the  main  source  of  his  inspiration  is  Scrip- 
ture, particularly  as  interpreted  l)y  Calvin  whom  he  con- 
siders the  greatest  of  expositors.  To  the  moderns  like 
Schleiermacher  and  Pitschl  he  reacts  hostilely  and  per- 
haps it  is  due  to  his  criticisms  of  them  that  his  theology 
has  been  subjected  to  such  bitter  attacks.  Scripture  to 
him  is  not  primarily  a  subject  of  critical  investigation 
or  historical  knowledge,  but  the  vehicle  through  whicli 
God  speaks  and  reveals  a  new  righteousness  and  a  new 
world.  His  attitude  to  Scripture  is  not  that  of  critical 
or  cold  understanding,  but  of  breathless  attention  to 
hear  what  God  the  Lord  would  speak.  It  is  refreshing 
to  read  his  utterances  for  this  very  reason,  for  they  are 
full  of  the  pleading  passion  of  the  prophet  and  the 
preacher,  so  that  to  attempt  to  dissect  them  calmly  feels 
almost  like  sacrileo-e.    And  vet  what  else  can  anyone  do 
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if  he  would  understand  what  his  message  is?  Accord- 
ingly I  desire  to  point  out  the  chief  aspects  of  this  new 
movement  as  I  see  them,  and  I  shall  group  what  T  have 
to  say  round  the  three  historic  metaphysical  entities — 
God,  the  world,  and  the  soul,  without  trying  to  keep  the 
boundaries  clear;  thus  what  he  says  of  Jesus  Christ 
largely  falls  under  the  third  heading,  although  no  one 
speaks  more  clearly  about  Christ's  deity  than  Barth. 

/.  His  vieiv  of  God.  AYhere  do  Ave  get  our  knowl- 
edge of  God!  Usually  three  answers  have  been  given  to 
this:  from  nature  (external  and  our  owm  reason)  the  an- 
swer of  Rationalism  and  Romaticism;  from  our  own  con- 
sciousness (the  inner  light — feeling  or  intuition) — the 
answer  of  the  Pietist  and  of  Schleiermacher;  thirdly, 
from  Scripture  mainly,  i.e.,  from  a  positive  revelation, 
the  answer  of  the  dogmatists.  Now  Barth  is  not  satis- 
fied with  any  or  all  of  these,  although  the  last  is  the  best. 
In  trying  to  answer  this  question  he  falls  foul  of 
Schleiermacher.  Rightly  or  wrongly  he  blames  Schleier- 
macher for  attempting  to  construct  God  out  of  the  con- 
tents of  Christian  experiences — the  highest  expression 
of  the  universal  feeling  of  dependence  in  man's  soul — 
by  a  kind  of  inductive  generalization,  and  so  perverting 
theology,  which  is  our  knowledge  of  God,  into  anthroj)- 
ology  or  psychology,  which  is  just  our  knowledge  of  our- 
selves. This  method  is  riddled,  according  to  Barth,  with 
the  vice  of  subjectivism  and  has  landed  us  now  with  no 
better  road  to  divine  knowledge  than  the  method  of  the 
Questionnaire  so  familiar  in  America — as  if  the  Eternal 
could  be  discovered  through  a  set  of  questions  answered 
by  immature  students  at  the  request  of  an  inquisitive 
professor — or  by  deep-sea  soundings  into  the  'purple 
depths'  of  the  sub-conscious.  God,  according  .to  Barth, 
is  the  Unfathomable  and  the  Eternal  and  He  is  known 
only  in  as  far  as  He  is  pleased  to  reveal  Himself.  This 
method  takes  for  granted  that  God  is  already  in  our 
hearts,  whereas  our  deepest  feeling  is  expressed  in  Job's 
cry,  'Oh  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  Him!'     The 
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knowledge  of  God  is  not  the  result  of  critical  inductions 
in  psychology,  or  in  history  or  in  natural  science,  it  is 
not  the  conclusion  of  an  argument  or  a  proof  of  His  ex- 
istence, but  is  the  result  of  personal  revelation  of  Him- 
self. He  comes  to  men  in  the  darkness  of  their  need  and 
in  the  depth  of  their  despair  as  the  Totally  Other.  He  is 
revealed  in  the  great  crises  of  life  when  other  helpers 
fail  and  comforts  flee,  as  the  Help  of  the  helpless  and  the 
Justifier  of  the  sinner,  breaking  into  the  unrighteous 
order  of  life  from  the  splendor  of  His  own  eternity.  His 
method  of  revelation  is  the  method  of  crisis,  not  the 
method  of  criticism.  We  do  not  make  our  way  to  Him  by 
knowledge  or  reasoning  or  m3^stical  ascent  or  descent. 
He  comes  down  to  us,  grips  us,  elects  us,  calls  us.  God  al- 
ways reveals  Himself  thus  and  the  Bible  is  just  the  rec- 
ords of  these  calls  of  God.  H  you  see  men  looking  up 
into  the  heavens  straining  their  eyes  to  see  Something, 
you  do  the  same — and  the  Bible  in  its  essence  is  just  men 
looking  up;  and  as  you  look  up  too,  you  begin  to  see  what 
they  saw  and  hear  what  they  heard — you  hear  also  the 
A^oice  they  heard  speaking  to  you  saying,  ^ '  Get  thee  out, ' ' 
''Follow  Me,"  "This  is  My  Beloved  Son,"  "Look  unto 
Me  and  be  ye  saved."  The  Bible  is  really  not  in- 
terested in  men's  biography  or  history  or  morality — it 
is  not  interested  in  ancient  cosmogonies  or  modern 
science,  but  supremely  interested  in  God  speaking  in 
judgment  or  mercy.  In  our  sense  of  these  words  there 
are  no  histories,  or  cosmogonies  or  systems  in  the  Bible, 
no  schemes  of  morality  or  religion— only  Goer  speaking. 
Thus  Barth  says  that  the  work  of  criticism  on  Scripture, 
of  historical  investigation,  is  only  preliminary  at  best. 
It  doesn't  touch  the  center.  Our  right  attitude  is  not 
what  we  think  of  Scripture,  but  what  it  thinks  of  us_— 
for  the  only  character  in  Scripture  is  God.  That  is  its 
one  Theme— not  the  affinity  of  Bible  stories  to  Babylon- 
ian or  Assvrian— or  the  relation  of  Paul's  language  to 
the  language  of  Stoicism  or  the  mystery-religions.  The 
theoloov  that  would  wait  for  the  crumbs  that  fall  from 
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tlie  tables  of  liistorical  research  before  it  speaks — or  for 
tbe  deliverances  of  the  Christian  consciousness  to  manu- 
facture scientifically  some  kind  of  subjective  God,  has 
debased  itself,  and  this  is  what  he  blames  the  method  of 
Schleiermacher  and  the  mystics  and  the  psychologists 
for  doing.  On  the  other  hand,  he  cannot  agree  wholly 
with  the  dogmatic  method  of  systematically  construct- 
ing God  out  of  Scripture  passages,  although  he  has  a 
great  deal  more  sympathy  with  it  than  with  the  critical 
Inethod.  It  conserves  the  basic  fundamental  truth  of  a 
positive  revelation  of  God.  According  to  Barth  the  dan- 
ger of  the  dogmatic  theologian  is  to  look  on  revelation 
as  static  and  completed,  and  thus  he  thinks  he  can  now 
classify  the  attributes  of  God  exhaustively  as  botanists 
classify  the  plants  in  a  herbarium,  that  revelation  is  a 
closed  datum — infallible  utterances  in  an  infallible  book 
which  can  be  put  together  by  clever  men  in  a  system,  and 
which  can  be  presented  to  us  with  authoritative  instruc- 
tions to  lift  up  our  hat  and  say  'yes'  without  suffering 
reason  to  start  questions — whereas  in  Scripture  men  are 
always  asking  questions.  The  error  of  the  systematic 
theologian  is  that  he  tends  to  forget  that  God  is  the  In- 
exhaustible, the  Unknowable,  Hidden  God  whom  even  the 
theologian  by  his  systems  can  never  find  out  to  perfection. 
He  points  out  how  Luther  and  Calvin  emphasized  this 
"Deus  Absconditus"  and  used  it.  May  I  give  an  in- 
stance of  what  Barth  has  in  mind  in  this  criticism.  At 
Cambridge,  England,  there  exists  a  famous  lectureship 
called  The  Hulsean  Lectureship.  Mr.  Hulse,  Avho 
founded  it,  ordered  by  his  will  that  the  lectures  should 
discourse  on  the  attributes  of  God  and  ''ivhen  these  ivere 
exhausted  some  other  religious  or  moral  subject  should 
be  selected."  'When  these  luere  exhausted^ — the  true 
Barthian  would  scalp  that  idea  with  prophetic  fervor. 
"Oh  the  depths  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God,  how  unsearchable  are  His  judgments 
and  His  ways  past  finding  out!"  he  would  exclaim  with 
Paul,    What  then  is  the  right  method,  if  both  the  criti- 
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cal,  or  mystical  or  psycliological,  and  the  dogmatic  fail 
us?  It  is,  says  Barth,  the  dialectic  method — the  method 
of  paradox.  God  reveals  Himself  to  men  who  cry  to 
Him  from  the  depths — men  who  say  they  are  undone — 
and  He  says,  'No — in  Me  is  thy  salvation;'  to  men  in  sin 
saying  to  them,  *I  am  Thy  Eighteonsness. '  To  man's 
'  No, '  God  says  '  Yes, '  and  to  man 's  '  Yes, '  God  says  '  No. ' 
He  brings  a  man  to  the  abyss  of  Death  and  then  He  raises 
him  to  life  from  above.  So  man's  theology  is  never  per- 
fect. The  God  who  speaks  to  him  is  Perfect,  but  this 
Perfect  God  reveals  Himself  along  the  way — not  at  once 
and  forever,  but  as  man  goes  along  revising  to-morrow 
what  we  have  to-day.  Theology  is  not  a  cathedral  to  last 
through  ages  into  which  men  come  for  final  rest,  but  a 
tent  that  each  man  builds  and  then  breaks  up — position 
and  negation— ])reaking  and  building,  dying  and  living 
— crucifying  and  making  alive.  It  is  a  theology  of  the 
cross — not  yet  of  the  glory.  The  Bible  has  got  much  in 
it  that  in  a  sense  is  irrelevant — history,  customs,  bio- 
graphies of  a  kind — but  that  is  only  the  human  setting; 
the  real  ''Bible  within  the  Bible"  is  God's  voice  coming 
down  to  man — and  the  point  of  view  of  Scripture  is  the 
point  of  view  of  God — not  wdiat  men  think  of  their  own 
times  or  histories  of  their  past,  present  or  future,  but 
what  God  thinks  of  it  all.  This  dialectic  method  always 
gives  us  rest  and  never  lets  us  rest,  just  because  God  is 
ever  revealing  Himself  and  yet  is  never  wholly  known. 
He  still  remains  the  Hidden  God— even  in  the  Christian 
revelation. 

//.  The  World.  Barth  is  emphatic  in  condemning 
those  who  think  they  can  find  God  in  nature  or  in  history. 
He  has  little  sympathy  with  the  Komanticist  who  sees 
God  in  the  fiower  in  the  crannied  wall  or  the  blossoming 
cherry  tree,  or  the  man  who  thinks  that  the  advance  of 
scientific  knowledge  reveals  God.  The  true  view  is  the 
Platonic,  which  is  also  the  Biblical.  The  world  is  a  world 
of  shadows,  of  appearances,  and  we  men  are  like  those  in 
the  cave  who  see  only  the  shadows  of  shadows.     With 
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Paul  he  sees  tlie  creation  subjected  to  vanity.  When  a 
soul  in  earnest  seeks  after  the  living  God  neither  nature 
nor  science  can  satisfy  him.  There  is  no  way  up  from  Na- 
ture to  Nature's  God — and  how  can  science,  which  is 
man's  own  work,  satisfy  him!  Can  the  work  be  greater 
than  the  worker  ?  It  is  only  when  God  comes  down  from 
the  real  world  and  speaks  that  we  can  hear  Him.  Things 
do  not  reveal  Him,  He  reveals  them.  We  do  not  first  in- 
fer His  presence  by  their  help,  we  see  them  bathed  in  His 
light  because  He  has  first  come  to  us.  The  romantic  de- 
light in  nature  and  the  scientific  interest  in  it  do  not 
touch  the  wound  in  the  heart  of  man,  do  not  bridge  the 
unfathomable  gulf  between  the  sinner  and  a  holy  God. 
''We  can  only  speak  of  the  glory  of  God  in  nature  as  we 
emphasize  His  complete  hiddenness  from  our  eyes  in 
nature,  of  death  and  transiency  only  with  the  remem- 
brance of  that  w^holly  other  life  Avhich  meets  us  in  death ; 
of  the  image  of  God  in  man  only  as  we  give  w^arning  once 
for  all  that  man  known  to  us  is  fallen  man  of  Avhose  mis- 
ery we  know  more  than  of  his  glory.  ..."  Man  cannot 
get  at  God  by  his  aesthetic  delight  or  scientific  achieve- 
ment. God  alone  can  do  it.  He  must  take  the  initiative. 
It  is  only  after  He  has  revealed  Himself  to  the  soul  that 
nature  is  seen  in  its  pathos  as  well  as  its  beauty,  and  so- 
ciety is  seen  in  something  like  worthy  objectivity.  Then 
Ave  are  "more  romantic  than  the  romanticists,  more  hu- 
manistic than  the  humanists"  and  in  a  very  striking  pas- 
sage Barth  illustrates  that  objectivity  from  the  parables 
of  Jesus.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  Avhatf — "A. 
perfect  rogue  is  graciously  received  by  his  father  simply 
because  his  father  is  his  father — a  reason  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  onlookers.  K  scolding  Avoman 
proves  mightier  than  a  judge  Avho  has  feared  neither 
God  nor  man.  A  king  plunges  into  an  ill-considered  Avar 
and  presently  has  retreat  sounded  in  the  nick  of  time. 
A  speculator  invests  his  AAdiole  fortune  in  a  costly  pearl. 
A  shrewed  old  codger,  a  veritable  Avar-profiteer,  knows 
hoAv  to  get  hold  of  happily  discovered  treasure.    A  rascal 
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handles  unrighteous  mammon  as  if  there  were  no  mine 
or  thine.  .  .  .  ' '  Jesus  sees  in  these  shadows — the  shadows 
of  some  reality  because  He  stands  above  them  in  the 
light  of  God.  He  brings  the  real  world  into  them.  In 
the  most  trivial  happenings,  like  a  woman  baking  bread, 
a  friend  disturbing  a  friend  at  midnight,  Jesus  sees 
shadows  of  heavenly  things — that  is  the  true  objectiv- 
ity. We  must  begin  at  the  center — at  God — not  at  things 
which  are  the  surface  and  the  circumference.  When  a 
man  is  alive  to  the  tragedy  of  his  own  life  and  the  vanity 
of  nature,  his  cry  is,  'Oh  that  Thou  wouldst  rend  the 
heavens  and  come  down,'  and  when  He  comes  down  then 
in  the  burning  bush  we  hear  Him  saying,  'Put  off  thy 
shoes  from  off  thy  feet  for  the  place  whereon  thou  stand- 
est  is  holy  ground!'  So-called  natural  religion  is  empty 
until  we  hear  the  personal  call  of  God  to  the  soul,  and 
then  man  becomes  aware  of  his  own  nothingness,  of  his 
vanity,  of  his  subjection  to  death,  of  his  sinfulness.  Like 
Isaiah  in  the  temple  he  cannot  join  in  the  song  of  the 
seraphim,  though  he  hears  it,  his  lips  are  unclean.  He 
needs  a  Redeemer,  and  that  nature  cannot  give  him;  and 
this  leads  Barth  to  our  third  question — what  then  is 
man  ?  In  one  aspect  like  the  l)easts  that  perish.  Ecclesi- 
astes  is  one  of  his  favorite  books — if  love  can  be  gauged 
by  quotations.  And  yet  there  is  something  in  man — 
a  conscience  which  reminds  him  that  he  is  higher  than 
they— which  makes  him  ask  the  great  question— Q^/j.s 
hunianae  vitae  praecipuus  est  finisF  (Calvin) — AVhat  is 
the  chief  end  of  man  ?— a  question  familiar  to  good  Pres- 
byterians from  their  Shorter  Catechism.  What  ought 
we  to  do  ?  Here  his  affinity  with  Kant  is  very  close  in  his 
reading  of  the  moral  situation.  Man's  achievements  are 
but  'clumsy  attempts'  to  drown  or  circumvent  this  voice 
of  conscience — attempts  to  make  it  feel  at  home  in  a  per- 
ishable unrighteous  world,  but  he  cannot  do  it.  The  old 
story  of  the  tower  of  Babel  is  an  epitome  of  man's  striv- 
ing to  quieten  conscience  by  self-effort— his  individual 
strivings,  his   social  life,  his  conventional  religion,  his 
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immersion  in  business,  in  art,  in  science — veritable  tow- 
ers of  Babel.  When  God's  word  comes  they  tumble 
about  his  ears  and  man  learns  that  he  cannot  get  up  to 
Heaven  by  self-constructed  devices — or  build  with  bricks 
made  of  slime.  The  Holy  City  must  come  down  from 
God  out  of  Heaven.  God  has  done  that  in  JesQs  Christ. 
He  reveals  the  new  order,  the  new  righteousness.  Jesus 
Christ  appearing  in  his  history  as  man  yet  eternally 
God's  Word — the  real  manifestation  of  His  inexplicable 
grace,  the  revealer  of  the  perfect  righteousness  condemn- 
ing us — of  the  perfect  love  redeeming  us.  Barth  thus 
stands  firm  on  the  Pauline  doctrines  of  grace  as  the  Re- 
formers understood  them,  and  especially  as  Calvin  un- 
derstood them.  Faith  is  a  leap  at  offered  grace,  the 
greatest  venture  of  all.  When  a  man  exercises  faith  he 
begins  to  live.  Kant's  failure  was  that  he  made  grace  a 
kind  of  supplement  and  climax  to  virtue — whereas  faith 
is  the  beginning  and  middle  and  end  of  true  virtue. 
Man  does  not  become  a  new  creature  by  his  OAvn  effort 
— his  own  effort  as  a  new  creature  begins  when  God  calls 
him,  elects  him,  sets  him  a  going.  It  is  this  Jesus  Christ 
the  perfect  embodiment  of  God's  grace  that  we  have  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  it  is  His  doings  that  it  records. 
The  details  of  His  human  life  are  of  interest  only  from 
this  point  of  view — not  the  biography  of  a  Galilean 
peasant  or  prophet,  for  there  is  no  biography  of  Him, 
and  the  attempts  to  write  such  a  biography,  whether 
by  orthodox  or  liberal,  have  failed  and  are  bound  to 
fail.  It  is  the  Son  of  God  who  comes  before  us  in  the 
Gospels  and  in  the  Epistles,  mysterious,  higher  than  our 
highest  categories,  deeper  than  our  deepest  knowledge 
of  Him.  All  He  does  is  miraculous  because  He  is  Him- 
self miraculous.  He  does  not  arise  out  of  humanity.  He 
comes  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground.  His  miraculous  acts 
on  earth  are  the  activities  of  His  redemptive  grace  and 
the  greatest  miracle  of  all  is  that  He  forgives  a  sinner, 
forgives  him  here  and  now,  forensically  yet  really.  Those 
who  believe  in  Him  say — ^'Old  things  are  passed  away 
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behold  all  things  are  become  new."  This  is  the  heart 
of  Theology,  and  until  we  view  things  from  this  point  of 
view  we  have  no  real  knowledge  of  God  or  of  ourselves. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  the  Barthian  school  comes  into 
conflict  with  the  Eitschlian.  The  Ritschlians  attempt 
by  strictly  historical  methods  to  draw^  a  joicture  of  the 
earthly  life  of  Jesus.  His  metaphysical  reality  they  re- 
fuse to  discuss  and  consider  it  unimportant.  The  *' im- 
pression" the  historic  Jesus  makes  upon  us  according  to 
them  creates  judgments  of  value  for  our  religious  life 
and  experience.  No  doubt  within  the  Eitschlian  school 
there  are  different  groups — from  the  extreme  right, 
which  is  very  like  the  orthodox,  to  the  extreme  left,  for 
which  Jesus  is  only  a  Great  Example,  a  subject  rather 
than  an  object  of  faith — but  the  general  atmosphere  of 
the  school  clusters  round  the  human  historic  Christ. 
Against  this  attitude  Barth  antagonistically  reacts. 
He  has  little  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  pictures  they 
draw  of  this  historic  Jesus  are  self-contradictory  and  di- 
mensionally  inadequate  to  the  Xew  Testament  picture, 
and  his  contention  is  that  their  presuppositions  are 
wrong.  He  quotes  Paul's  saying — ^'Though  we  have 
known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  henceforth  know  we  Him 
so  no  more.  ■ '  The  venture  of  faith  does  not  see  in  Christ 
a  religious  genius,  the  perfect  blossom  of  Jewish  piety, 
or  the  highest  type  of  man,  but  the  Eternal  Son  of  God 
become  man,  eternal  before  He  became  flesh  and  eternal 
now  after  His  resurrection,  revealed  yet  hidden,  known 
yet  unknown,  not  the  human  Comrade  with  whom  we  can 
walk  on  the  basis  of  untroubled  familiarity,  but  the  Lord 
who  terrifies  us,  while  He  attracts  us,  who  ever  comes 
down  upon  us  and  in  whose  presence  we  are  aware  of 
the  infinite  difference  of  quality  between  God  and  man. 
It  is  a  species  of  ''religious  shamelessness,"  as  he  calls 
it,  and  not  religious  reverence,  that  takes  possession  of 
us  when  we  forget  this.  We  never  understand  Him  until 
we  feel  that  He  is  beyond  our  understanding.  Peter's 
cry  is  never  far  from  our  lips  when  we  hear  Him  speak- 
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ing  to  us — "Depart  from  me  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  Oh 
Lord."  Even  in  Christ's  revelation  of  God  there  are  un- 
fathomable depths  of  mystery,  the  light  itself  is  dark 
by  excess  of  light.  The  Church  does  not  possess  this 
revelation  as  a  man  possesses  treasure.  The  believer  pos- 
sesses Christ  or  rather  Christ  possesses  him  and  the 
preacher  can  only  point  to  Him,  like  John  the  Baptist, 
and  say,  '^Behold  the  Lamb  of  God!"  He  cannot  hand 
Him  over  to  his  hearer.  He  must  communicate  Himself. 
Such  is  the  paradox  of  the  life  of  the  believer.  He  has 
and  yet  he  has  not.  He  is  crucified  with  Christ  and  yet 
he  is  alive.  In  preaching  Ave  try  to  say  the  unsayable,  to 
utter  the  eternal.  God  in  Christ  ever  comes  down  ver- 
tically— perpendicularly  into  the  heart  where  He  is  not, 
into  a  society  that  has  shut  the  door  against  Him,  into 
a  civilization  cursed  with  unrighteousness  and  unbroth- 
erliness.  The  Apocalyptists  were  right  on  this  point  and 
are  right.  Our  only  hope  is  in  His  coming — not  in  His 
immanence,  but  in  His  transcendent  sudden  catastrophic 
coming,  and  our  woe  is  that  we  are  afraid  of  what  He 
shall  do  when  He  comes.  He  upsets,  overturns,  breaks 
up  our  little  tents  and  tabernacles,  our  conventicles, 
churches  and  cathedrals,  and  yet  our  only  hope  is  in  the 
cry — ''Come  quickly.  Lord  Jesus."  The  believer  is  a 
perpetual  miracle  and  the  Church  is  kept  alive  by  a  suc- 
cession of  miracles.  The  man  who  sighs  from  the  bot- 
tom of  his  heart,  'Veni  Spirittis  Creator/  has  got  the 
true  theological  standpoint  in  the  sigh.  Barth  in  his  es- 
say on  "The  need  of  Christian  preaching"  concludes 
with  these  remarkable  sentences  from  Calvin  comment- 
ing on  Mic.  TV.  6.  "In  that  day  saith  the  Lord,  will  I 
assemble  her  that  halteth  and  I  will  gather  her  that  is 
driven  out  and  her  that  is  afflicted."  "Although  the 
Church,"  Calvin  comments,  "is  at  the  present  time 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  a  dead,  or  at  best  a  sick 
man,  that  is  no  reason  for  despair,  for  the  Lord  raises 
up  His  own  suddenly  as  He  wakes  the  dead  from  the 
grave.     This  we  must  clearly  remember  lest  when  the 
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Clmrch  fails  to  shine  forth  we  conclude  too  quickly  that 
her  light  has  died  utterly  away.    But  the  Church  in  the 
world  is  so  preserved  that  she  rises  suddenly  from  the 
dead.     Her  very  preservation  through  the  days  is  due 
to  a  succession  of  such  miracles.    Let  us  cling  to  the  re- 
membrance that  she  is  not  without  her  resurrection  or 
rather  that  she  is  not  without  her  many  resurrections. 
''Tenendum  est  ecclesiae   vitam  nofi  esse    absque  resur- 
rectione,  imo  absque  mult'is  resurrectionibus/'  Such,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  the  Barthian  theological  standpoint 
in  outline,  and  in  conclusion  I  can  only  mention  certain 
questions  that  inevitably  rise  up  in  our  minds  as  we  read, 
and  these  I  would  like  to  state  without  elaborating  them. 
I.     As  regards  the  dialectic  method  itself.     I  can- 
didly confess  that  there  is  to  my  mind  no  little  attrac- 
tiveness and  truth  in  this  description  of  how  the  indi- 
vidual arrives  at  truth.    It  suggests  the  Socratic  method 
with   a  spice  of   its   irony,   and   above  all  the  Hegelian 
though  not  the  Aristotelian  dialectic,  but  there  is  surely 
a  confusion  here  between  the  discovery  of  truth  and  the 
communication  of  truth.    What  are  we,  for  instance,  to 
do  Avith  our  children  f    This  is  the  question  that  is  faced 
in  such  a  book  as  Horace  Bushnell's  'Christian  Nurture.' 
Are  we  to  w^ait  till  each  child  goes  through  a  crisis  of 
conversion  or  should  we  instruct  them  in  Christian  truth 
from  the  beginning?     Surely  the  latter,  and  although 
nurture  in  a  Christian  home  cannot  guarantee  personal 
religion,  it  can  do  much.    It  should  be  remembered  that 
Horace  Bushnell  also  believed  in  conversion,  but  he  be- 
lieved as  well  in  teaching  and  I  have  no  doubt  Barth 
does  also,  but  one  gets  the  impression  as  if  it  were  a  mat- 
ter of  secondary  consideration  in  his  system.     There  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  deposit  of  truth  which  can  be  com- 
nmnicated  and  ought  to  be    connnunicated,    however    it 
may  have  been  discovered.    The  same  problem  in  a  dif- 
ferent form  arises  when  we  deal  with  the  natural  man,  a 
problem  that  caused  such  trouble  to  Melanchthon  and 
led  him  to    synergism  and  the    pitiable  controversy    on 
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' '  good  works. ' '  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  natural  virtue  ? 
Calvin,  in  his  view  that  the  law  as  well  as  the  gospel  was 
still  binding  on  all,  tried  to  meet  this  problem,  and  it  is 
a  vital  problem  for  society,  for  organized  religion,  and 
for  an  orderly  state.  We  do  not  desire  to  obliterate  the 
distinction  between  nature  and  grace,  but  it  is  a  distinc- 
tion that  shades  off  so  that  it  is  at  times  difficult  to  draw 
the  line  in  any  actual  case.  Life  has  some  kind  of  de- 
velopment, moral  and  spiritual  in  it,  which  is  not  made 
up  of  disconnected  crises.  One  would  like  some  clear 
answer  to  this  question  from  the  Barthians.  What  is 
the  relation  between  the  justitia  civilis  and  the  justitia 
fideVmm,  between  nature  and  grace? 

II.  How  can  we  distinguish  between  the  written 
w^ord  and  the  Bible  within  the  Bible — between  the  Word 
of  God  and  the  word  of  man?  The  trouble  is  that  the 
Word  of  God,  in  Scripture,  has  come  through  men  and 
thus  is  also  the  word  of  man.  Perhaps  the  Barthian 
would  say  that  this  is  asking  for  ^'direct  information'' 
which  according  to  him  is  the  original  sin  of  man,  but 
it  is  inevitable.  To  say  we  can  know  it  from  the  ^'testi- 
inonium  spiritim  Sancti  internum' '  may  be  true — we 
think  it  is — but  still  it  does  not  satisfy  the  man  who  says 
he  has  not  this  inward  testimony  or  who  sa^^s  he  has  a 
different  testimony  from  ours.  Here  again  we  are  thrown 
back  on  the  individual  consciousness,  and  I,  for  one,  can- 
not see  a  way  out.  This  is  the  straight  and  narrow  way 
• — even  if  our  Roman  Catholic  friends  tell  us  that  it  lands 
us  in  individual  caprice — which  is  but  the  negative 
shadow  of  true  freedom.  They  themselves  must  use  it 
as  well  as  we — even  when  they  criticise  it.  We  recall  the 
sad  complaint  of  the  Calvinistic  theologian  of  the  early 
eighteenth  century,  Werenfel's  1716  (Vol.  II.  p.  391  Dis- 
sertationes),  speaking  of  the  Bible 

^^Hic  liber  est  in  quo  quaerit  sua  dogmata  quisque^ 
Invenit,  et  pariter  dogmata  quisque  sua/' 
and  it  reminds  us  that   there    is   here    a    real    difficulty, 
viz.,  how  we  are  to  explain  the  Bible  itself.     Here  also 
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we  may  ask  the  Barthiaiis  to  answer  for  us  this  pressing 
question — AVhat  is  the  Bible  within  the  Bi])le?  Is  it  the 
individual  conscience,  the  scholar,  the  Church  or  the 
testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  determines— or  how 
are  these  related  to  one  another! 

III.  How  can  we  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
subjective  and  the  objective— between  the  psychological 
and  the  metaphysical?  Is  not  the  distinction  for  us  in- 
side consciousness?  Is  it  not  like  the  old  dilemma  be- 
tween perception  and  the  object  of  perception— between 
the  capricious  and  the  true — between  mentalism  and 
realism?  Any  criterion  we  may  hit  upon  must  be  sub- 
jectively satisfactory.  It  is  but  another  phase  of  the 
question  as  to  the  distinction  between  appearance  and 
reality,  between  the  world  of  shadows  and  the  real  world. 
Must  we  not  keep  the  immanence  as  well  as  the  tran- 
scendence of  God?  Both  nnist  fall  Avithin  our  conscious- 
ness if  they  are  to  be  real  for  us.  We  do  wish  to  get  a 
Eeal  Objective  God — to  know  Him — and  not  Fuerbach's 
Wunschivesen — a  Creation  of  our  own  fancy~a  Brocken 
Shadow.  We  do  wish  to  get  away  from  Kant's  or  Yaih- 
inger's  '^Als  Oh^^ — A  God —  'as  if  He  were  existent — 
or  from  Ritschel's  Value  Judgments  if  these  are  not 
metaphysically  real.  We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a 
subjective  standard,  as  Aristotle  pointed  out  long  ago 
in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Ethics — like  the  leaden  rule  of 
Lesbian  architecture  which  you  can  bend  at  your  will, 
or  like  the  slippers  of  Theramenes  spoken  of  by  Plu- 
tarch which  expanded  or  contracted  to  suit  any  pair  of 
feet — and  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  purely  subjec- 
tive God.  If  Barth  can  tell  us  how  to  get  The  Objective 
God,  if  he  can  give  us  a  criterion  of  objectivity,  we 
would  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed.  To  come  to  the  more 
religious  aspect  of  the  problem,  do  we  not  feel  that  there 
is  an  eternal  meaning  in  Jesus'  historical  earth! v  lifp? 
We  cannot  treat  it  as  if  it  mattered  not.  We  cannot 
make  such  a  break  between  the  Earthly  Jesus  and  the 
Eternal  Christ  as  seems  to  be  the  case  in  this  school. 
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We  feel  in  Him  the  mysterium  tremendum,  the  numin- 
ous, but  we  feel  also  that  He  is  not  ashamed  to  call  us 
brethren  and  that  He  is  our  Comrade  on  life's  way. 
God's  tender  fatherhood  as  well  as  his  ahsconditas  and 
his  fnajestas  are  dear  to  the  Christian  heart  and  the  two 
are  not  contradictory.  All  this,  I  have  no  doubt,  the 
Barthian  would  admit,  but  the  other  side  is  so  insisted 
on  that  it  is  apt  to  be  obscured.  I  think  he  is  right  in 
emphasizing  that  there  is  an  agnosticism  at  the  heart  of 
religion  of  which  ordinary  agnosticism  knows  little.  In 
trying  to  understand  a  great  man,  who  does  not  feel  the 
mystery  of  personality?  or  even  in  trying  to  understand 
any  human — a  little  child,  say?  Kant  saw  a  mysterious 
eternity  in  the  eye  of  the  swallow  he  held  in  his  hand. 
When  Southey  expressed  his  intention  to  write  a  life  of 
George  Fox  an  old  Quaker  said  to  him:  ^^Thou  hast 
nothing  to  draAv  with  and  the  well  is  deep!"  And  a 
minori  ad  majorem  how  much  more  is  this  true  of  God, 
and  yet  this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  knowledge — 
real  knowledge  of  a  kind  and  real  comradeshiiD  and  walk- 
ing with  God — it  is  part  of  this  comradeship  and  walk. 
One  feels  that  the  Barthians  err  in  emphasis,  making 
distinctions  into  contradictions. 

Nor  do  we  think  that  nature  or  society  or  the  organ- 
ized Church  are  altogether  so  devoid  of  God  as  some 
sentences  in  Barth  w^ould  lead  us  to  suppose.  Eoman- 
ticism  and  rationalism,  and  even  natural  religion,  to  say 
nothing  of  institutional  religion,  have  their  rights, 
though  as  substitutes  for  Christianity  thev  are  pitifullv 
inadequate;  on  the  other  hand  they  need  not  be  antag- 
onists. These  are  some  of  the  objections  that  arise  in 
most  minds  as  they  read  the  literature  of  this  new  move- 
ment. We  think  the  movement  itself  is  of  real  im- 
portance and  on  many  points  w^e  feel  not  only  sympathy 
with  it,  but  admiration  for  it,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  bring  into  all  serious  schools  of  thought  the  added 
spice  which  we  so  sorely  need  to  make  theology  what 
it  ought  to  be  and  in  reality  is,  the  queen  of  the  sciences. 
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Gaius  Jackson  Slosser 

In  Ms  Introduction  Dr.  Scliaff  states  that  "the  ob- 
ject of  this  book  is  to  state  the  causes  Avhich  led  to  the 
division  of  Western  Christendom  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  distinctive  differences  of  the  two  parts,  to 
trace  these  differences  back  to  their  historical  begin- 
nings, and  follow  them  through  their  development  in 
the  Middle  Ages  and  in  modern  times,  and  to  test  them 
in  the  light  of  Scripture,  history,  and  reason." 

A  careful  study  of  the  book  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
author  accomplishes  this  object  in  a  very  excellent  spirit, 
and  in  a  language  easily  followed  by  both  the  clergy  and 
laity.  There  is  definite  assurance  throughout  by  refer- 
ence notes,  by  sources  referred  to  in  the  text,  and  by  the 
whole  tone  of  the  argument,  that  the  author  is  not  "beat- 
ing against  the  air,"  but  is  soberly  and  rightly  dealing 
with  the  truth.  It  is  an  excellent  instance  of  a  scholar 
clearly  setting  forth  the  convictions  and  findings  of  a 
lifetime  of  scientific  investigation. 

This  book  should  be  owned  by  all  who  really  desire 
to  have  accurate  information  relative  to  what  the  two 


Our  Failiers  Faith  and  Ours.  A  comparison  between 
Protestantism  and  Romanism.  By  David  S.  Schatf, 
D.D.  New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1928.  Pp.  680.  $4.50. 

Catholicism  and  Christianity.  A  Vindication  of  Progres- 
sive Protestantism.  By  Cecil  John  Cadoux,  M.A,,  D. 
D.  (Lond.),  M.  A.  (Oxon.).  With  a  Foreword  by 
J.  Veraon  Bartlet,  M.A.,  D.D.  London:  George  Allen 
and  Unwin,  Ltd.   1928.  Pp.  708.   21  shillings. 

The  Christian  Faith.  By  Friedrieh  Schleiermacher. 
English  Translation  from  the  Second  German  Edi- 
tion. Edited  by  H.  E.  Mackintosh,  D.  Phil.,  D.D., 
and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Stewart,  M.  A.,  B.  D.  Edinliurgli : 
T.  and  T.  Clark.      1928.  Pp.  760.    21  shillings. 
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major  Churches  of  Christendom  teach  with  respect  to 
many  doctrines,  including  the  Sacraments.  Protestants 
are  woefully  hazy  as  to  what  they  are  supposed  to  be- 
lieve, and  equally  confused  as  to  what  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics teach.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  generally  very  well 
informed  as  to  their  items  of  faith,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
have  a  wholly  distorted  or  vitiated  view  as  to  the  main 
tenets  of  Protestantism.  For  the  sake  of  being  accur- 
ately informed,  all  who  really  desire  to  be  fair  and  to 
have  the  friendliness  which  true  understanding  fosters, 
should  read  this  book  carefully. 

The  author  of  this  review  is  unable  to  agree  with 
Dr.  Schaff  when  he  states  in  the  Introduction  that  ''for 
the  so-called  reunion  of  Christendom"  he  ''feels  no 
zeal."  I  would  far  rather  have  the  lifelong  zeal  and 
share  in  the  very  effective  work  of  Dr.  Philip  Schaff*,  who 
was  both  a  very  great  historian  and  a  great  apostle  for 
the  re-union  of  Christendom.  It  is  strange  that  the  noted 
son  does  not  follow  the  example  of  his  illustrious  father, 
especially  in  these  latter  days  when  Christian  unity  is 
making  such  headway,  with  such  salutary  results.  The 
tendency  to  put  Protestantism  and  the  Protestant  lead- 
ers, especially  Luther,  on  the  defensive  in  Part  I  is  prob- 
ably due  to  Dr.  Schaff 's  desire  to  be  generous  to  Roman- 
ism. But  the  fairest  sort  of  handling  of  all  the  factors 
leading  to  the  Reformation  will  not  result  in  allotting 
most  of  the  space  to  the  Romanist  diatribes  against  the 
persons  and  principles  of  the  Reformers,  as  much  as 
these  ought  to  be  examined.  The  title  of  this  book,  es- 
pecially without  any  apostrophe  ('),  holds  a  measure 
of  mystery,  but  it  would  not  seem  to  be  designed  to  arrest 
such  attention  as  the  substance  of  the  treatise  most  cer- 
tainly deserves.  These  observations,  in  the  light  of  the 
super-abundance  of  the  very  excellent  qualities  of  the 
work  as  a  whole,  are  trifling  in  consequence  and  are 
made  with  the  hope  that  they  will  help  to  create  addi- 
tional interest. 
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There  is  probably  no  better  or  more  interesting,  or 
more  trustworthy  study  of  the  differences  and  similari- 
ties of  Protestantism  and  Eoman  Catholicism  in  print. 
Dr.  Schaff  has  performed  a  notable  service  and  we  are 
very  greatly  indebted  to  him. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  an  adequate  review  and  ap- 
preciation of  this  truly  great  work  by  Dr.  Cadoux.  With 
great  learning,  but  in  quite  simple  language,  he  re-opens 
the  whole  question  as  to  the  right  for  Protestantism  to 
exist.  Being  a  resident  of  England  and  a  Professor  in 
a  Congregational  College  at  Bradford,  he  recognizes  the 
challenge  of  a  seeming  spread  of  Catholicism  in  England 
and  elsewhere;  states  that  challenge  in  Part  I  of  his 
book;  and  then  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  answers  to  that 
challenge  as  follows: 

Part  II,  The  Answer  of  Christian  Philosophy.  Here 
he  takes  up  the  problem  of  authorit}^  in  religion  and  dis- 
cusses ^'The  Ultimacy  of  the  Inner  Light,"  ''The  Place 
of  Objective  Authorities,"  and  the  Authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Church. 

Part  III,  The  Answer  of  Historical  Evidence.  Here 
on  pp.  256-499  he  examines  historically  the  general  trust- 
worthiness or  untrust worthiness  (mostly  the  latter),  of 
the  many  Roman  dogmas,  prerogatives,  and  fictions, 
most  effectively  establishing  his  points. 

Part  IV,  The  Answer  of  Human  Justice.  Here  he 
examines  soberly  and  critically  the  persecution  perpe- 
trated by  the  Church  through  the  centuries,  and  then 
ably  discusses  the  relation  of  Catholicism  to  morals  gen- 
erally. 

Part  V,  The  Future  of  the  Christian  Church.  As  a 
consistent  and  convinced  Congregationalist,  the  author 
emphatically  declares  a  '' non-possnmns''  as  he  consid- 
ers the  sacerdotal,  apostolic  succession  and  the  creedal 
features  laid  down  by  the  Catholics  as  bases  for  general 
Christian  reunion.  He  declares  that  the  "Free  Churches" 
(like  most  English  authors,  he  can  only  speak  of  evan- 
gelical Churches  in  terms  of  English  Church  history) 
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need  a  "clearer  and  more  reverent  vision  of  the  essen- 
tial and  sacred  Oneness  of  the  Church."  He  pleads  for 
the  conservation  of  the  fundamental  values  achieved  by 
the  Protestant  Reformation.  As  to  the  final  union  of 
Christendom  he  states,  "However  long  it  may  take  some 
Christians  to  see  it,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Congrega- 
tional basis  is  the  only  one  on  which  can  be  built  a  re- 
united Church  which  shall  be  at  the  same  time  both 
Christian  and  comprehensive."  Verily  for  denomina- 
tional zeal  Dr.  Cadoux  deserves  to  be  placed  along  side 
of  the  great  E.  W.  Dale,  whom  English  Congregational- 
ists  regard  as  their  greatest  individual  leader,  not  ex- 
cepting Milton  or  Cromwell.  However,  this  book  as  a 
whole  is  a  modern  Magna  Charta  and  a  fresh,  compelling 
restatement  of  the  reasons  for  the  existence  and  de- 
pendability of  Protestant  Evangelical  Christianity. 

The  translation  into  English  of  this  epochal  work 
of  Schleiermacher,  long  overdue,  has  at  last  been  accom- 
plished by  competent  scholars,  the  expense  involved  hav- 
ing been  shared  by  a  number  of  Theological  Colleges  and 
Seminaries.  Western  is  proud  of  its  share  in  bearing  a 
part  of  the  cost. 

With  the  exception  of  "Calvin's  Institutes," 
Schleiermacher 's  "The  Christian  Faith"  is  the  most  im- 
portant treatise  of  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  Chris- 
tianity that  has  ever  been  produced.  The  translation 
into  English,  involving  all  the  difficulties  of  finding  the 
correct  words  or  idioms  to  convey  the  author's  intended 
meaning,  has  been  excellently  done.  The  editing  and 
most  of  the  translating  are  the  work  of  Presbyterian 
scholars.  This  fact  is  pointed  out  as  it  is  especially  sig- 
nificant that  the  modern  disciples  of  Calvin  should  be  the 
leaders  in  the  movement  to  place  Schleiermacher 's  clas- 
sic treatise  at  the  disposal  of  English  readers. 

Of  course  this  book  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  a  fairly  good  groundwork  in  philosophical  and 
theological  history  and  thought.  The  translators  have 
really  rendered  the  treatise  into  the  simplest  possible 
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language,  and  the  result  is  a  style  and  vocabulary  that 
the  person  with  an  average  education  can  understand 
and  enjoy.  Every  minister  and  teacher  of  religion 
should  possess  and  read  this  monumental  work  which 
became  the  basis  of  a  new  school  of  religious  thought 
that  has  steadily  increased  in  influence  and  extent 
through  the  years. 

To  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  a  system  of 
theology  and  philosophy  based  on  the  Westminster 
Confession  and  upon  the  main  propositions  of  Calvinism, 
the  main  contentions  of  Schleiermacher  will  come  as  an 
arresting  challenge  weighted  with  many  compelling  sug- 
gestions, which  will  meet  for  the  most  part  with  gener- 
ous agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Neo-Calvinists  not  of 
the  Barthian  School. 

Schleiermacher 's  discussion  of  God,  of  the  person 
and  work  of  Christ,  of  the  Atonement,  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture and  its  inspiration,  of  the  virgin  birth,  of  the  origin 
of  the  Church,  and  of  the  Sacraments  all  reads  very 
nmch  like  the  most  recent  conclusions  of  the  very  best 
scholarsliip  of  Scottish  and  American  Presbyterianism. 

"Whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  Scheiermacher, 
you  will  thoroughly  enjoy  having  this,  his  greatest  work, 
in  English.  If  you  are  at  all  inclined  to  a  thoughtful 
consideration  of  life's  greatest  problems,  you  will  read 
and  re-read  this  great  book  from  beginning  to  end. 
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Selby  F.  Vance 

A  number  of  notable  commentaries  based  on  the 
English  text  have  lately  come  from  the  press,  indicating 
that  the  pnblic  is  demanding  some  worthwhile  help  for 
those  members  of  the  church  who  do  not  read  Greek. 

Those  who  have  read  with  delight  David  Smith's 
^'The  Days  of  His  Flesh"  will  welcome  '^The  Disciple's 
Commentary  on  the  Gospels,"  based  on  the  Authorized 
Version.  The  same  conservative  position  is  here  main- 
tained. The  warmth  of  a  heart  overflowing  in  love  for 
the  Great  Master  aids  in  presenting  the  message  of  His 
life  and  teaching.  The  layman,  the  Sunday  School 
teacher,  the  preacher  will  find  herein  many  suggestions 
that  will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  eternal 
message  of  God  to  man. 

While  Greek  is  not  referred  to,  yet  the  commentary 
is  Avritten  by  a  great  New  Testament  scholar,  professor 
of  New  Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretation  in  the 
Presbyterian  College,  Belfast.  It  is  a  successful  attempt 
to  provide  for  this  age  "with  its  changed  outlook  and 
its  unchanged  need  of  a  changeless  Saviour"  what  Mat- 
thew Henry  did  for  his  age  two  centuries  ago.  Individ- 
ual words  are  dealt  with  only  occasionally,  when  it  seems 
necessary.     Paragraphs   are   explained   as   wholes.    He 


The  Disciple's  Commentary  on  the  Gospels.  By  David 
Smith,  D.D.  3  vols.  London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
1928.  $10. 

A  Neiv  Commentary  on  Holy  Scripture,  including  the 
Apocrypha.  Edited  by  Bishop  Charles  Gore.  Lon- 
don: Societv  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
1928.  Pp.  697  (O.T.),  158  (Apocrypha),  743  (N.  T.). 
$5. 

The  Moffatt  Netv  Testament  Commentary.  Edited  by 
Eev.  Prof.  James  Moffatt,  D.D.  London:  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.    1928.    $3.50. 
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who  will  study  tlie  Gospels  with  the  aid  of  this  commen- 
tary will  find  Jesus  Christ  becoming  more  real  and  his 
own  spiritul  life  being  developed. 

We  are  once  more  in  debt  to  Bishop  Gore.  In  this 
single  volume  commentary  of  1,598  pages,  he  has  had 
the  help  of  numerous  Anglican  scholars,  the  supervis- 
ing editor  of  the  New  Testament  being  Henry  Leighton 
Guedge,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  the  supervising  editor  of  the  Old  Testament 
being  Alfred  Guillame,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Ori- 
ental Languages  in  the  University  of  Durham. 

The  critical  and  theological  attitude  is  that  of 
Bishop  Gore,  whose  books  on  Reconstruction  of  Belief 
are  well  known.  At  the  same  time  there  are  consider- 
able differences  of  opinion  expressed  by  the  various  con- 
tributors. Specially  noteworthy  are  the  short  articles, 
among  which  are  *' Environment  of  Israel  from  the  Mac- 
cabees to  our  Lord"  by  Edward  Bevans,  "The  Prophets 
of  Israel"  bv  Franklin  C.  Burkitt,  ''Gentile  Background 
of  Early  Christianity"  by  William  K.  L.  Clarke,  ''The 
Bible  in  the  Church,"  "The  Teaching  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  and  "The  Virgin  Birth"  by  Bishop  Gore,  "The 
Knowledge  of  Christ"  and  "The  Sacraments"  by  Lewis 
Hodgson,  "The  Religious  Background  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  Jewish  Thought"  by  William  0.  E.  Oesterlev, 
"The  Evidence  of  the  Resurrection"  by  Edward  G. 
Selwyn,  and  "Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament" 
by  C.  H.  Turner. 

Those  who  do  not  have  access  to  larger  works  will 
welcome  the  introductions  and  notes  to  the  books  of  the 
Apocrypha.  The  layman  will  find  in  this  a  great  com- 
mentary help. 

Dr.  Moffatt's  translation  of  the  New  Testament  is  in 
itself  a  valuable  commentary.  Under  his  direction  we 
are  receiving  commentaries  of  very  distinct  character 
on  books  of  the  New  Testament,  his  text  being  used  as 
a  basis.  Four  are  off  the  press,  viz:  Matthew,  John, 
Philippians,  and  the  General  Epistles.     Among  others 
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announced  are  Luke  and  Ephesians.  The  critical  atti- 
tude is  that  of  the  more  advanced  evangelical  type.  The 
common  aim  is  to  "elucidate  the  religious  content,"  to 
show  "how  the  faith  was  held  by  the  first  Christians," 
and  to  make  "clear  what  that  faith  was  and  is."  The 
general  form  of  the  commentary  provides  a  running- 
comment  on  the  text  instead  of  one  broken  up  with  sep- 
arate verses.  As  one  reads  these  commentaries  he  is 
aware  that  the  writers  are  well  acquainted  with  the  lit- 
erature and  Avritings  of  to-day. 

T.  H.  Robinson  of  Cardiff  is  the  author  of  the  vol- 
ume on  Matthew.  He  is  a  well-known  Old  Testament 
scholar  and  so  is  well  fitted  to  write  on  a  book  that  has 
so  much  of  the  Old  Testament  in  it.  The  interpretations 
of  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  are  exceedingly  suggestive. 
The  miracles  of  healing  are  psychologically  explainable; 
the  nature  miracles  probably  have  some  historical  basis 
behind  them. 

A  modern  commentary  on  John  has  long  been  greatly 
needed.  Awaiting  with  eagerness  the  one  of  the  Inter- 
national Critical  series,  we  welcome  that  of  the  new 
Professor  of  Hartford  Seminary,  G.  H.  C.  Macgregor. 
Every  minister  should  read  this  commentary  and  read  it 
through,  though  he  may  find  something  on  each  page 
with  which  he  disagrees.  The  modern  point  of  view 
will  interest  him  and  provide  him  much  that  will  throw 
light  on  the  proper  understanding  of  the  finest  inter- 
pretation of  our  Lord  in  our  New  Testament. 

The  devout  spirit  of  a  great  New  Testament  scholar, 
Prof.  T.  H.  Michael,  Victoria  College,  Toronto,  manifests 
itself  on  every  page  of  the  volume  on  Philippians.  From 
the  perusal  of  these  comments,  one  can  not  help  feeling 
he  has  gained  a  new  and  better  understanding  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  a  larger  grasp  on  the  vital  things  in  our 
Christian  faith. 

Dr.  Moffatt  himself  is  the  author  of  the  volume  on 
the  General  Epistles.    A  new  Testament  scholar,  a  great 
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historian  lias  given  us  interpretations  which  will  prove 
valuable  and  stimulating. 

We  look  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  publication 
of  Ephesians  by  Professor  E.  F.  Scott  of  Union  Semi- 
nary. 
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James  E.  Detweilf.r 

Ministers  and  students  of  Christian  Missions  cannot 
fail  to  feel  indebted  to  Dr.  Latourette  for  his  great  book. 
Until  the  present  volume  appeared,  there  was  no  general 
history  of  Christian  Missions  in  China  which  carried  the 
record  through  to  the  modern  period  and  which  at- 
tempted to  ^Hell  the  story  ...  in  the  light  of  the  various 
factors,  political,  economic,  intellectual,  and  religious 
which  have  helped  shape  the  enterprise. ' '  The  first  prob- 
lem which  an  author  of  such  a  work  must  face  is  the 
wealth  of  material  to  be  examined.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  period,  when  Nestorian  Christianity  left 
only  scanty  records,  'Hlie  amount  of  available  material 
is  enormous"  (p.  845).  Consequently  the  author  who 
attempts  to  tell  such  a  long  and  complicated  story  as 
the  title  of  this  volume  indicates,  must  be  an  author  not 
merely  technically  equipped  and  trained  as  to  be  capable 
of  choosing  between  the  authentic  and  spurious,  but  so 
sincerely  interested  in  the  welfare  of  China  as  to  be  able 
to  arrange  the  materials  that  they  ^'give  a  semblance  of 
unity  to  the  whole"  (p.  156),  and  also  foster  the  reader's 
passion  for  understanding.  One  is  conscious  throughout 
that  Dr.  Latourette  is  inspired  with  the  missionary  spirit 

The  History  of  Christian  Missions  in  China..  By  Ken- 
neth Scott  Latourette.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     1929.     Pp.  i-xii  and  930.     $5.00. 

Buddhism  and  Buddhists  in  Japan.  By  Eobert  Cornell 
Armstrong.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

1927.  Pp.  i-vi  and  144.    $1.25. 

The  Desire  of  All  Nations.    By  Egbert  Watson   Smith. 

New  York:  Doubleday,  Doran,  &  Company.     1928. 

Pp.  i-viii  and  193.    $1.50  (Stud.  Ed.,  50c). 
Foreign   Missions    Under   Fire.     By  Cornelius  Howard 

Patton.     Boston   &    Chicago:     The   Pilgrim   Press. 

1928.  Pp.  180.    $1.00  (cloth  60c). 
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(he  had  missionary  experience  in  the  Yale  Mission  in 
China  before  he  joined  its  faculty  where  he  is  a  teacher 
now)  and  moved  with  an  honest  desire  to  make  a  bal- 
anced and  fair  presentation  of  truth, 

China  has  always  been  a  difficult  subject  for  west- 
erners to  handle  (in  more  ways  than  one).  She  is  so  gi- 
gantic, ponderous,  unwieldy,  such  a  mass  of  complex  and 
intermingled  social  phenomena  that  western  students 
often  confess  themselves  baffled  and  incapable  of  under- 
standing her,  to  say  nothing  of  prophesying  her  future. 
Dr.  Latourette  has  had  to  face  an  additional  difficulty 
coming  out  of  the  West — the  utter  separateness  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Missions  (to  a  lesser  degree  this  is  true 
of  Greek  Orthodox  Missions)  and  the  Protestant  Evan- 
gelical Missions,  These  two  great  movements  have  noth- 
ing in  common  except  activity  in  the  same  geographical 
areas  and  social  environment,  coordinated  social  service 
in  time  of  natural  disaster,  such  as  flood  or  famine,  and 
certain  types  of  literary  work.  In  this  latter  activity, 
however,  there  has  been  no  actual  cooperation,  l)ut  only 
the  practical  use  of  translations  and  tracts  Avhich  were 
exceptionally  well  done  (p.  189).  Neither  movement 
takes  cognizance  of  the  other,  nor  figures  on  the  country 
being  ''occupied"  by  the  other.  There  is  no  coopera- 
tion, comity  arrangement,  nor  fellowship  in  conference 
groups.  Methods  and  objectives  are  different.  They  are 
practically  two  different  religions.  This  ''separateness" 
necessitates  separate  treatment  all  through  the  book  so 
that  one  gains  the  impression  of  two  books  being  bound 
in  the  one  volume. 

Ordinarily  Protestants  do  not  read  books  about  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  much  as  they 
may  disapprove  of  the  church  as  a  religious  movement 
it  is  helpful  to  have  this  information  about  the  mission- 
ary enterprise.  Usually  we  Protestants  are  under  the 
impression  that  there  was  a  great  hiatus  in  missionary 
work  after  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity's  expan- 
sion.    Accustomed  to  associate  the  spread  of  the  gospel 
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with  great  names,  we  find  it  convenient,  for  instance,  to 
say  that  the  movement  which  began  with  Carey  was  a 
radically  new  departure.  But  during  the  Middle  Ages 
there  was  much  missionary  activity  in  the  Far  East.  As 
another  writer  says:  "Many  of  the  most  devoted,  heroic, 
and  successful  missionaries  were  members  of  the  Ro- 
man brotherhoods,  the  story  of  whose  achievements  is 
largely  unknown  in  Protestant  circles,  save  to  experts." 
We  can  hardly  appraise  the  value  (at  least  to  ourselves) 
of  the  missionary  movement  as  conducted  by  Protest- 
ants unless  we  are  willing  to  compare  it.  We  see  the 
imperfections  of  the  Catholic  missionary  movement — 
saving  souls  by  baptizing  babies  in  a  countrv  where  in- 
fant mortality  is  high  and  Avhere  "exposure"  is  a  com- 
mon practice;  acceptance  of  full  responsibility  for  the 
newly  formed  Christian  community  by  seeking  for  priv- 
ileges and  exemptions  from  the  government  in  behalf  of 
Chinese  Christians;  promising  legal  assistance  in  those 
interminable  Chinese  "lawsuits"  to  converts  (the 
Church  by  official  pronouncement  strongly  discouraged 
this  policy  after  1908).  However,  we  must  recognize  a 
legitimate  use  by  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  of  means 
of  approach  which  are  the  same  as  those  approved  by 
workers  in  the  Protestant  movement — leadership  in 
western  science,  education  and  charitable  institutional 
work,  medical  work.  The  Protestant  movement  had  its 
serious  defects  and  at  times  fell  back  unduly  on  mili- 
tary prestige  and  interference  by  foreign  governments 
(as  see  below).  The  two  movements  differ  fundament- 
ally in  policy  and  method  in  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
do  not  think  the  foreign  missionary  should  attempt  to 
do  widespread  public  evangelizing  through  the  medium 
of  a  language  in  which  only  a  very  few  can  make  a  dig- 
nified approach.  But  Protestants  go  far  and  wide  and 
because  of  their  zealous  public  propaganda  make  a  more 
open  and  popular  appeal  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  To 
have  these  contrasting  methods  and  policies  set  side  by 
side  is  helpful  and  illuminating  to  readers  in  the  West  in 
both  communions. 
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The  person  who  reads  this  book  as  his  first  book  in 
the  study  of  missions  may  be  sliocked  to  learn  of  what 
ungodly  and  un-Christian  forces  were  present  all  along 
the  line  of  missionary  history.  He  will  read  an  account 
of  some  of  the  loftiest,  most  Christlike  heroism  and  de- 
votion that  the  pen  of  men  ever  recorded  (pp.  824,  5), 
and  yet  find  mixed  through  it  all  the  dark  stains  and 
spots  of  cruelty  and  injustice — all  that  is  opposite  to  the 
spirit  of  Jesus.  The  manner  in  which  China  was  opened 
to  western  intercourse  and  also  to  the  preaching  of  Chris- 
tianity will  make  the  reader  ponder  the  ethics  of  the 
times.  In  the  treaties  signed  after  the  war  between  Brit- 
ain and  France  (1858),  a  "section  was  placed  in  the 
American  treaty  at  the  instance  of  the  interpreters,  S. 
Wells  Williams  and  W".  A.  P.  Martin,  both  of  whom  had 
come  to  China  as  missionaries  ....  The  Chinese  negotia- 
tors at  first  demurred  .  .  .  and  Reed,  the  American 
envoy,  was  not  disposed  to  be  insistent.  The  interpret- 
ers, however,  persisted  and  the  paragraph  was  finally 
agreed  upon"  which  declared  that  '^any  persons, 
whether  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  Chinese  convert, 
who  .  .  .  peacea])ly  teach  and  practice  the  principles 
of  Christianity,  shall  in  no  case  be  interfered  with  or  mo- 
lested. '  ^  This  is  all  well  and  good,  but  we  hate  to  remem- 
ber that  this  clause  was  agreed  to  after  a  great  display 
of  force  (p.  275).  In  the  French  treaty,  made  later,  after 
further  military  operations,  greater  liberties  regarding 
residence  and  the  purchase  of  land  were  "perhaps  sur- 
reptitiously" inserted  in  the  Chinese  copy  by  the  mis- 
sionary, Delmatre,  who  was  acting  as  interpreter,  but  not 
in  the  French  copy,  thus  leaving  a  cause  of  friction  for 
many  years  to  come  (p.  276).  "The  Church  had  become 
a  partner  in  Western  imperialism  and  could  not  well  dis- 
avow some  responsibility  for  the  consequences"  (p.  280). 
If  the  average  Christian  complacently  thinks  that  all  con- 
tacts between  Christian  and  non-Christian  countries  have 
been  helpful  to  the  missionary  cause,  or  if  he  thinks  that 
people  in  so-called  missionary  lands  are  oblivious  to  such 
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inconsistencies  between  the  religion  of  tlie  West  and  the 
governments  of  the  West,  by  all  means  he  ought  to  read 
this  book  and  try  to  face  the  answer  to  the  question  why 
the  kingdom  of  God  does  not  advance  more  rapidly 
throughout  the  world.  But  yet  we  must  remember  that 
in  spite  of  its  defects,  compromises  and  entanglements, 
the  missionary  enterprise  has  proved  to  be  most  bene- 
ficial to  China.  It  was  the  "one  great  agency  whose  pri- 
mary function  was  to  bring  China  into  contact  with  the 
best  in  the  Occident  and  to  make  the  expansion  of  the 
West  a  means  to  the  greater  welfare  of  the  Chinese 
^people"  (p.  825  and  p.  843).  And  also  Ave  must  remem- 
ber that  the  reflex  of  the  missionary  movement  has 
brought  benefits  to  the  West.  In  the  early  periods  of 
missions  in  China,  though  results  in  China  were  few, 
the  results  among  European  peoples  were  many.  It  will 
not  prove  any  the  less  true  to-day,  and  this  book  is  one 
evidence  of  that  fact. 

Naturally  all  parts  of  the  book  are  not  equally  read- 
able. Parts  are  thrilling,  as  the  great  names  and  labors 
of  early  pioneers  pass  in  review,  but  there  are  other  parts 
that  are  tedious.  The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  is 
such  that  the  book  will  long  be  sought  as  an  indispensa- 
ble volume  for  study  and  reference.  It  is  thoroughly 
documented,  has  copious  footnotes,  and  an  extensive 
bibliography  which  will  guide  the  student  who  wishes  to 
investigate  some  particular  field.  In  fact,  one  may  find 
directions  to  all  available  source-material  in  the  world. 
The  only  unsatisfactory  feature  is  the  index,  which  is 
not  so  usable  because  it  consists  of  merely  single  words, 
names,  and  the  numbers  of  pages  where  found,  without 
descriptive  sentences  or  subjects. 

Dr.  Armstrong's  book  on  "Buddhism  and  Buddhists 
in  Japan"  is  the  fifth  volume  in  a  series  on  "The  World's 
Living  Religions,"  published  under  the  direction  of  a 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Missionary  Preparation  in 
North  America.  Although  prepared  particularly  for  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Far  East,  all  religious  workers  will  find 
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it  very  usable.  Every  comparison  of  Christianity  with 
other  religions,  which  we  have  the  patience  to  make, 
increases  the  understanding  of  our  own,  places  our  con- 
victions regarding  its  superiority  on  a  basis  of  reality, 
and  helps  us  to  approach  other  men  in  a  proper  spirit  of 
sympathy  and  friendliness. 

On  picking  up  such  a  small  book  with  such  a  big 
title,  at  first  one  is  tempted  to  think  it  will  prove  an  un- 
satisfactory abridgement  of  a  long  story.  Of  course,  vol- 
umes are  needed  to  explain  the  history  of  Buddhism  in 
Japan,  from  its  introduction  in  the  sixth  century  A.  D. 
to  the  present  time,  and  even  to  outline  the  exoteric  and 
esoteric  doctrines  of  the  twelve  sects.  However,  because 
the  author  is  a  well-trained  scholar  and  a  missionary  of 
long  experience,  one  who  has  studied  the  religions  and 
customs  of  the  Japanese  with  the  sincere  interest  of  a 
friend  who  has  committed  himself  in  friendship  for 
Jesus'  sake,  he  has  been  able  to  give  us  a  volume  better 
than  a  dry  academic  dissertation  on  comparative  relig- 
ion. He  gives  us  concrete  materials,  both  historical  and 
biographical,  together  w^itli  incidents  from  his  own  ex- 
perience which  will  furnish  many  vivid  and  acceptable 
illustrations  for  sermons  and  addresses. 

Think  of  having  the  famous  story  of  Sakura  Segoro 
who  sacrificed  himself  on  a  cross  in  order  that  the  heart 
of  the  feudal  lord  of  the  province  might  be  moved  by  his 
sufferings  and  lighten  the  cruel  burdens  of  taxation  with 
which  he  was  oppressing  his  people  (p.  128).  Or  Dr. 
Imae,  the  converted  Buddhist  priest,  who  was  so  moved 
by  the  story  of  Horace  Pitkin's  life  and  death  as  to  seek 
the  way  of  Christian  salvation  (p.  129).  Think  of  the 
pathos  in  the  description  of  a  Buddhist  funeral,  and 
of  the  ''Bon  Matsuri,"  the  ''Festival  of  the  Dead.*' 
One  feels  sincerely  grateful  for  the  reality  of  Jesus,  the 
freshness  of  his  teaching,  the  power  of  his  endless  life, 
and  the  joy  that  comes  from  the  acceptance  of  Him  as 
Way,  Truth,  and  Life.  What  a  pitiful  contrast  do  the 
"devices"  of  Buddhist  teaching  make!   (pp.  Ill,  112). 
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One  wishes  that  more  of  our  people  knew  about  the 
speech  on  world  conditions  made  by  Tai  Shui,  Lord  Ab- 
bot of  the  Talin  Temple  in  Hangchow,  China  (pp.  123-6). 
The  first  investigators  sent  from  Japan  to  visit  the  West 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Meiji  Era  (1860)  that  they  might 
bring  to  their  own  countries  the  principles  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  our  civilization,  were  not  impressed 
with  ^'the  spiritual  forces  and  the  religious  life,  but 
rather  the  military  naval  power"  (p.  122).  One  is  re- 
minded of  the  story  in  the  Bible  of  the  foreign  visitors 
from  Babylon  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah.  The  prophet  Isaiah  asked  the  king  afterwards 
what  they  had  seen  in  his  house,  and  the  reply  he  made 
did  him  or  his  house  little  credit  in  the  sight  of  God  (2 
Kings  20:12-19). 

The  third  book  in  this  group  is  totally  different  from 
the  other  two,  being  popular  in  style,  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  text-book  for  mission-study  classes.  It  is  devoid  of 
the  usual  scholarly  apparatus — index,  footnotes,  and  bib- 
liography— but  yet  possesses  the  characteristics  which 
should  make  it  useful  to  a  large  group  of  leaders.  Popu- 
lar aspects  of  the  missionary  movement  are  touched  upon 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  minister  and  the  local  church. 
The  essentially  missionary  characteristic  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  emphasized  as  fundamental.  One  would 
think  after  all  these  years  of  widespread  missionary  in- 
terest it  would  not  be  necessary  to  produce  such  a  dis- 
cussion of  first  principles.  The  modern  criticism  of  mis- 
sions, however,  is  insistent  and  growing  in  volume  within 
and  without  the  Church.  Missionary  leaders  of  our 
Church  feel  that  there  is  a  distinct  need  for  the  re-edu- 
cation of  the  rank  and  file  of  our  membership.  Dr. 
Speer's  booklet,  ''Are  Foreign  Missions  Done  For!"  was 
privately  printed  and  distributed  as  an  answer  to  the 
attacks  on  missions  in  recent  magazines.  Students  in 
our  universities  to-day  say  that  they  do  not  believe  in 
world  missions  and  it  is  a  poor  explanation  to  make  that 
they  are  ignorant  of  them.     Dr.  Smith  has  given  us  an 
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attractive  book,  replete  with  numerous  inspiring  inci- 
dents from  his  own  travels  as  Secretary  of  a  Foreign 
Board,  and  from  the  observations  of  others  like  himself 
who  have  deep  convictions  regarding  the  validity  of  this 
highest  expression  of  the  life  of  the  Church. 
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Charles  N.   Boyd 

Some  recent  developments  indicate  that  ministers 
are  really  beginning  to  take  cliurcli  mnsic  seriously.  Tlie 
conferences  on  clmrcli  music  held  by  the  Presbyterian, 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Lutheran,  and  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Churches  are  planned  and  conducted  by  clergymen, 
and  reach  not  only  clergymen,  but  also  church  musicians 
and  congregations.  These  conferences  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  one  section  of  the  country,  and  they  are  in- 
creasing in  frequency.  They  are  most  valuable  in  awak- 
ing churches  to  a  realization  of  obligations  and  possi- 
bilities in  church  music,  and  are  a  most  encouraging  in- 
dication that  some  desirable  changes  are  under  way. 

The  literature  of  church  music  is  also  receiving  new 
and  valuable  contributions,  two  of  which  in  particular 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  interested  persons. 

The  first  work  is  Dr.  Louis  F.  Benson's  ^'The  Hym- 
nody  of  the  Christian  Church. ' '  The  six  chapters  of  this 
book  are  a  revision  of  the  six  lectures  given  by  Dr.  Ben- 
son in  1926  on  "The  L.  P.  Stone  Foundation"  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary.  As  explained  in  the  pref- 
ace :  ^ '  The  motive  that  runs  through  the  book  like  a 
recurrent  refrain  is  that  the  hymn  belongs  among  the 
things  of  the  spirit,  and  that  hymnody  is  essentially  a 
spiritual  function.     The  h^^mn  is  a  melody  in  the  indi- 

Tlie  Hymnody  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  Dr.  Louis  F. 
Benson.  New  York :  George  H.  Doran  Company.  Pp. 
310.  1927.   $2.00. 

Hcmdhooh  to  the  Church  Hymnary.  Edited  by  Rev. 
Prof.  James  Moffatt,  assisted  by  Dr.  Gr.  Wauchope 
SteAvart  and  Dr.  Millar  Patrick.  London:  Oxford 
University  Press.    Pp.  601.    1927. 

Songs  for  Men.  Edited  by  Calvin  W.  Laufer.  Philadel- 
phia: The  Westminster  Press.  Pp.  68.  1928.  35 
cents. 
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vicinal  heart:  liymnody  is  the  harmony  of  brotherhood. 
Lectnre  I  reveals  its  spiritnal  fonndation.  Lectnre  II 
shows  how  precarionsly,  even  in  the  Clinrch,  the  hymn, 
like  other  things  of  the  spirit,  has  maintained  a  footing. 
Lectnre  III  shows  how  the  elnsive,  spiritnal  thing  we  call 
a  hymn  relates  itself  to  the  forms  of  speech  we  call  litera- 
ture. Lectures  IV  and  V  take  np  the  religions  functions 
of  the  hymn,  its  spiritnal  and  literary  content,  its  tit  ex- 
pression. The  last  lectnre  discusses  the  spiritualization 
of  nmsic,  to  the  end  that  the  hymn  may  fulfill  its  des- 
tiny as  common  song." 

Few  writers  could  bring  to  this  subject  such  qualifi- 
cations as  does  Dr.  Benson.  His  wide  knowledge  of  hym- 
nody  and  literature,  his  long  practical  connection  with 
the  Presbyterian  Hymnals,  and  his  own  talent  as  a  writer 
combine  to  make  this  book  valuable  and  enjoyable.  Its 
influence  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  every  one  con- 
nect eci  with  the  music  of  the  church. 

The  second  book  is  the  Handbook  to  the  Church 
Hymnary."  ''The  Church  Hymnary"  is  the  recent  book 
issued  l)y  the  combined  hymn-using  Presbyterians  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  object  of  the  "Handbook"  is  to 
provide  information  about  the  hymns  and  tunes  in  "The 
Church  Hymnary,"  which,  of  course,  are  in  large  part 
the  hymns  and  tunes  in  any  American  hymnal.  The  sec- 
ond half  of  the  book  is  given  over  to  biographical 
sketches  of  authors  and  composers.  The  general  editor 
of  the  handbook  is  the  Kev.  Professor  James  Moffatt  of 
Glasgow,  and  his  assistants  are  Dr.  G.  Wauchope  Stew- 
art of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  Dr.  Millar  Patrick 
of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  These  names 
are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  the  material, 
and  those  who  are  interested  in  the  sources  and  use  of 
hymns  and  hymn-tunes  will  appreciate  this  book. 

The  Westminster  Press  has  issued  a  book  of  praise 
for  use  in  meetings  of  men,  under  the  title  "Songs  for 
Men."  In  addition  to  responsive  readings,  there  are  nine 
orders  of  worship,  prepared  by  Dr.  William  Chalmers 
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Covert  to  meet  the  spiritual  needs  of  ordinary  occasions. 
Seventy-six  liymns  and  tunes  are  provided  for  the  serv- 
ice of  song.  The  choice  of  words  is  good,  and  the  music 
is  well  within  the  range  of  the  average  male  voice.  The 
ordinary  four-part  setting  is  used,  but  we  hope  that  at 
some  future  time  an  arrangement  of  these  songs  may  be 
made  for  unison  singing  with  proper  accompaniment. 
The  book  is  well  worth  the  price. 
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Some  Recent  Studies  in  the  Psalter 

D.    E.    CULLEY 

There  are  fads  and  fashions  even  in  Okl  Testament 
research.  Yesterday  it  Avas  the  Book  of  Daniel,  Job,  or 
Deuteronomy  that  received  the  lion's  share  of  attention. 
To-day  it  is  the  Psalter — a  portion  of  the  Hehre^v  Scrip- 
tures which  presents  tremendous  difficulties  to  the  in- 
vestigator and  fairly  bristles  Avith  enigmas,  yet  prom- 
ises manifold  returns  for  effort  freely  expended. 

It  is  more  especially  the  studies  of  MoAvinckel  Avhich 
have  lent  fresh  impetus  and  provided  ncAV  direction  for 
the  iuA-estigation  and  interpretation  of  this  great  lyric 
collection.  Sigmund  MoAA'inckel  is  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oslo,  formerly  Christiania,  in  NorAvay.  He  is 
a  courageous  and  vigorous  Avorker,  pointing  neAv  paths 
to  research,  and  betAveen  the  years  1921  and  1924  pub- 
lished six  A'olumes  deA^oted  to  studies  in  the  Psalter. 

In  these  iuA^estigations  he  has  left  to  one  side  the 
ap}3roach  to  Psalter  interj)retation  Avhich  has  played 
such  a  prominent  role  since  AVellhausen.  That  is  to  say 
he  does  not  concern  himself  Avitli  the  historical  question 
\A'hicli  Avas  the  preA^ailing  motif  in  the  iuA^estigations  of 
Wellhausen  himself  as  Avell  as  of  Duhm,  Cheyne,  Briggs, 
and  others.  He  sees  rather  in  the  Psalter  a  collection- of 
h^mms  of  Avorship  or  songs  of  the  cultus,  songs  Avhose 
meaning  must  be  sought  tirst  of  all  in  their  adaptation 
to  the  use  that  Avas  made  of  them  in  the  Temple  liturgy. 
They  Avere  composed  or  adapted  to  serve  the  require- 
ments of    particular  seasons    such  as    the  A^arious    fes- 

M  Liturgical  Study  of  the  Psalter.  By  C.  C.  Keet.  London : 
Allen  and  Unwin.     1928.     Pp.   192.     los.  6d. 

-The  Psalmists.  Essays  on  Their  Religious  Experience  and 
Teaching,  Their  Social  Background,  and  Their  Place  in  the  Develop- 
ment of  Hebrew  Psalmody.  Edited  by  D.  C.  Simpson,  London: 
Oxford  University  Press.     1926.   Pp.   197.     .$3.00. 

^The  Psalms.  Translated  by  Prof.  J.  AL  Powis  Smith.  Chicago: 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press.     1926.     Pp.  274-     $3-0O. 
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tivals  or  occasions  of  blessing    or    cursing,    penitential 
lamentation,  etc. 

Of  course  Mowinckel  is  not  the  first  to  see  in  tlie 
Psalter  a  liturgical  collection  possessing  special  signifi- 
cance for  the  ritual  of  the  second  Temple.  Others  be- 
fore him  had  called  attention  to  this  phase  of  Psalter 
investigation.  John  Peters,  for  example,  a  well  known 
American  scholar,  delivered  the  Paddock  Lectures  for 
1920  discussing  'Uhe  Psalms  as  Liturgies."  Peters  died 
in  1921,  but  his  lectures  were  pu])lished  in  book  form  the 
following  year  and  offer  an  extremely  interesting  treat- 
ment of  this  phase  of  study  which  Mowinckel  has  de- 
veloped with  such  telling  effect.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose, 
moreover,  that  all  works  on  the  Psalter,  appearing  in 
recent  months,  are  directly  dependent  upon  Mow^inckel. 
His  investigations  are  extremely  suggestive,  provoke 
inquiry,  and  have  inspired  a  number  of  scholars  to  turn 
to  the  Psalter  afresh.  Yet,  although  they  were  published 
in  German,  a  great  commentary  in  the  latter  tongue,  the 
work  of  Professor  Hermann  Gunkel,  not  3^et  quite  com- 
pleted, has  been  api3earing  since  1926  which,  while 
reckoning  with  Mowinckel 's  results,  is  the  product  of 
totally  independent  studies  of  the  Psalter  from  various 
angles.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant commentary  yet  published  anywhere  on  this 
portion  of  the  Old  Testament  so  prominent  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Church  and  the  devotions  of  the  individual 
Christian.  Doubtless  the  greatest  need  in  the  whole  Old 
Testament  field  for  the  English  speaking  world  to-day 
is  for  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms  along  lines  sug- 
gested by  Gunkel.  It  is  to  be  hoped  indeed  that  one  or 
more  scholars  qualified  for  the  task  may  soon  undertake 
it.  The  best  work  of  this  nature  now  available  is  the 
commentary  by  Kirkpatrick  in  the  Cambridge  Bible  for 
Schools  and  Colleges,  a  Avork  which,  although  it  is  not  so 
old  in  years,  has  been  left  far  in  arrears  by  advancing 
scholarship.  Briggs'  two  volumes  in  the  International 
Critical  Commentary  series    are    sufficiently    scholarly, 
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but  their  author  was  never  fitted  in  temperament  or  ex- 
perience to  give  ns  a  great  commentary  on  these  lyric 
masterpieces  of  the  Hebrew  soul. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  a  nnmber  of  volmnes  on 
the  Psalter  have  appeared  in  English  recently  which 
may  be  reckoned  the  precursors  or  preliminary  studies 
necessary  to  the  preparation  of  a  first  class  commen- 
tary. It  is  on  three  of  these  more  particularly  that  I  de- 
sire to  offer  some  comments  at  the  present  time.  Two  of 
them  are  published  in  England  and  the  other  in  Ameri- 
ca. They  are :  'A  Liturgical  Study  of  the  Psalter  by 
C.  C.  Iveet;  -The  Psalmists,  a  series  of  essays  edited 
])y  D.  C.  Simpson:  and  ^A  Translation  of  the  Psalms, 
by  Professor  J.  M.  P.  Smith.  Two  other  works  might 
have  been  included  in  this  list,  but  I  must  content  my- 
self with  the  mere  mention  of  them  at  the  present  ]iour. 
They  include :  "^The  Psalter  in  Life,  AVorship,  and 
Histor}',  by  Professor  Adam  C.  Welch,  and  a  chapter  in 
^Old  Testament  Essays  by  Professor  P.  H.  Kennett. 
This  last  essay  covers  one  hundred  pages  in  Professor 
Kennett 's  recent  book  and  deals  afresh  with  the  very 
difficult  cpestion  of  the  Psalm  titles  and  allied  subjects. 
As  might  be  expected,  Kennett  offers  a  new  solution  for 
some  of  the  more  difficult  problems  involved,  and  his 
discussion  is  as  suggestive  and  interesting  as  it  is  novel, 
but  we  can't  tarry  with  it  just  now. 

Keet  is  a  new  star  in  the  Old  Testament  sky.  This 
is  his  first  book  and  its  lustre  does  not  shed  great  light 
upon  our  uneven  path  as  we  attempt  to  make  our  way 
through  Psalter  difficulties.  Yet  the  book  has  value, 
especially  because  it  is  dealing  largely  with  the  matter 
or  material  of  MowinckePs  approach  to  the  Psalms.  It 
offers  the  English  speaking  student  partial  orientation 
at  least  in  this  phase  of  research,  and,  for  that  reason 
alone,  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our  meager  literature  on 
the  liturgical  development  in  Hebrew  religion. 

The  character  of  Keet's  contrilnition  may  be  satis- 
factorily observed,  perhaps,  when    it    is   noted   that   liis 
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survey  conducts  us  through  three  phases  of  the  Psalter 
problem.  He  himself  treats  his  material  under  three 
heads.  It  is  evident  that  the  background  for  a  study  of 
Jewish  liturgy  must  be  sought  in  the  period  of  the  sec- 
ond Temple.  Part  I  of  his  volume,  therefore,  Keet  de- 
votes to  an  examination  of  the  testimony  of  the  Chron- 
icler and  the  development  in  his  day  of  Temple  choirs 
and  Temple  music,  liturgical  prayer,  etc.  Keet  is,  for- 
tunately, qualified  to  speak  here,  being  an  associate  of 
Trinity  College  of  Music,  as  Avell  as  of  King's  College  in 
London.  And  his  conclusions  are  for  the  most  part 
doubtless  sound.  They  are  in  any  case  well  docu- 
mented. To  be  sure  much  that  he  tells  us  is  not  new  but 
it  comes  with  an  added  emphasis  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  we  must  give  greater  place  to  studies  of  this  nature 
than  we  have  been  inclined  to  do  hitherto ;  that  for  a 
right  evaluation  of  Old  Testament  religion  we  must  not 
neglect  its  development  in  connection  with  the  second 
Temple.  From  the  days  of  Nehemiah  forward,  worship 
at  this  historic  shrine  took  on  deeper  significance. 
Beautification  and  adornment  of  the  place  of  Avorship 
were  accompanied  by  corresponding  elaboration  of  the 
forms  of  Avorship.  Choir  guilds  multiplied.  Temple 
singers  were  prominent  and  important  and  were  eventu- 
ally accorded  Levitical  rank.  Music  was  taught  in  the 
schools  and  the  choirs  became  so  large  that  they  could 
seldom  all  perform  at  one  time.  Like  the  priests,  they 
served  in  courses.  It  was,  no  doubt,  in  this  age  also  that 
lay  ^'worshippers  began  to  take  an  active  share  in  the 
services,  and  Temple-worship  began,  perhaps,  for  the 
first  time,  to  assume  a  distinctly  congregational  char- 
acter" (29).  It  is  probably  a  fact  also  that  these  various 
choir  guilds  had  their  own  Psalter  collections  and  it  was 
these  w^hich  later  entered  in  to  form  our  present  Psalter. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  many  Psalms  themselves  clearly 
reflect  the  exalted  place  occupied  by  Temple-psalmody 
and  ceremonial  in  the  life  of  the  Jewish  community  of 
this  period.  The  Temple  with  its  Avorship  Avas  the  center 
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of  the  soul's  communion  with  God.  Here  was  to  be  ex- 
perienced something  of  the  attainment  of  life's  highest 
goal,  as  many  a  devout  Hebrew  verily  believed.  Here 
the  saint  could  see  God  and  be  satisfied. 

In  Part  II  Keet  discusses  "Some  Psalms  and  their 
Liturgical  Settings."  It  is  in  this  portion  of  his  book 
more  especially  that  the  author  sets  forth  and  critically 
examines  some  of  Mowinckel's  hypotheses. 

From  the  Psalter  collection  it  is  not  possible  to  ob- 
tain much  information  relative  to  the  use  made  of  sepa- 
rate Psalms  in  Avorshij).  The  titles  offer  a  hint  in  this 
direction  in  a  few  instances.  Yet  it  is  evident  from  a 
number  of  Psalms  that  they  were  clearly  composed  to  be 
used  on  festival  and  other  occasions.  What  more  fitting, 
for  example,  than  the  fifteenth  Psalm  for  a  feast  time 
when  devout  Jews  gathered  from  far  and  wide  into  the 
Temple  area  and  thought  of  themselves  as  the  guests  of 
Jehovah  I  As  they  approached  the  Temple,  or  the  Holy 
Hill,  led  in  procession  by  a  singing  priest,  they  would 
chant  the  all-important  question  ''Who  may  ])e  guest  in 
Yahweh's  tent,  or  who  may  tabernacle  on  his  Holy 
Hill!"  Whereupon  a  priest's  voice  from  within  would 
give  answer  in  song,  "He  whose  life  is  blameless,  who 
does  right,  and  whose  words  are  from  the  heart."  Such 
application  of  the  liturgy  must  have  had  great  value  and 
many  a  visitor  to  the  feast  would  not  soon  forget  the 
words  he  had  heard  or  their  meaning. 

But  in  this  case  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that 
the  Psalm  involved  has  liturgical  significance.  Some  of 
the  conclusions  or  discoveries  of  Mowinckel  on  the  other 
hand  are  not  so  obvious.  A  whole  group  of  Psalms,  for 
example,  he  believes  are  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
the  use  made  of  them  in  connection  with  the  Feast  of 
Y^ahw ell's  Accession,  or  Enthronement.  This  was  a  new 
year's  festival  on  which  occasion  Yahweh  was  crowned 
king  of  His  people.  Each  year  He  was  crowned  afresh. 
The  connection  of  the  celebration  with  the  New  Year's 
festival  had  meaning.     But  it  was  the  great  conceptions 
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which  it  emphasized  which  were  all-important.  Yahweh 
was  the  great  King.  But  He  was  Creator,  too,  and 
Judge.  The  world  vras  His  and  all  the  nations  must 
serve  Him.  But  He  is  also  "the  merciful  and  bounteous 
King.  As  such  He  rules  and  distributes  His  royal  fa- 
vors. His  coming  represents  a  new  creation  of  all 
things".  And  so  from  year  to  year  Israel's  faith  was 
quickened,  her  confidence  in  Yahw^eh's  rule  renew^ed. 

This  w^as  naturally  the  chief  festival  of  the  Jewish 
year,  and  the  ritual  that  grew  up  about  it  was  elaborate 
and  considerable.  And  many  of  our  Psalms  were  com- 
posed to  be  sung  at  this  time.  Such,  very  briefly  and  in- 
adecpately  put,  is  MowinckePs  position.  The  Psalms 
that  stress  Yahweh 's  kingly  or  theocratic  character,  His 
creative  activity.  His  position  and  function  as  judge  of 
all  the  earth — these  and  others  belong  here.  It  would 
carry  us  too  far  afield  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  Mo- 
winckePs  contention  regarding  the  probable  relation  of 
individual  Psalms  to  such  a  festival.  But  it  is  evident 
that  if  the  Oslo  professor  is  even  partially  correct  in  his 
conclusions  we  are  entering  upon  a  new  phase  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Psalter,  a  jDhase  that  holds  great 
possibilities  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  original  situ- 
ations out  of  which  many  of  the  Psalms  have  come. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  third  part  of  Keet's  essay,  the 
chapter  dealing  with  ''the  Psalms  and  the  Ancient  Syn- 
agogue." The  phase  of  his  investigations  treated  in 
these  chapters  is  interesting,  and  has  value,  but  is  not 
so  important  for  our  understanding  of  the  Psalter  as 
are  Parts  I  and  II  of  his  book,  so  I  shall  leave  Keet's 
discussion  and  direct  attention  to  the  second  volume 
mentioned  above. 

As  already  noted,  this  book  contains  a  series  of  es- 
says written  by  a  group  of  scholars  under  the  general 
editorship  of  Professor  D.  C.  Simpson.  It  is  an  unusu- 
ally suggestive  and  a  very  engaging  volume.  Professor 
Simpson  provides  an  introduction,  but  the  essays  are 
the  work  of  Professors  Hugo  Gressmann,  H.  Wheeler 
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Robinson,    Theodore  H.  Robinson,    Godfrey  R.  Driver, 
and  A.  M.  Blackman. 

More  and  more  frequently  books  are  appearing 
from  the  press  which  present  the  grouped  results  of  in- 
vestigations of  a  number  of  scholars  working  in  the 
same  field.  A  few  years  ago  we  had  that  excellent 
volume,  "The  People  and  the  Book"  published  under 
the  able  editorship  of  Arthur  S.  Peake.  It  consisted  of 
several  essa^^s  written  by  members  of  the  Society  for 
Old  Testament  Study,  a  British  organization,  and  offers 
the  best  summary  statement  of  the  results  of  Old  Testa- 
ment research  relative  to  the  present  situation  in  this 
field,  anywhere  to  be  had.  In  a  general  way  the  volume 
covers  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  and  deserves  to 
be  widely  read. 

In  the  present  work  the  studies  are  confined  to  the 
Psalter.  In  it  Gressmann  has  the  first  essay,  treating 
"The  Development  of  Hebrew  Psalmody".  The  essay 
offers  some  valuable  hints  for  the  reconstruction  of  a 
history  of  Psalmody  as  it  is  known  to  us  in  the  Psalter. 
Gressmann,  who  unfortunately  died  while  visiting  in 
this  country  a  couple  of  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  fifty, 
was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  Old  Testament  workers 
of  recent  times.  His  enthusiasm,  too,  was  of  the  con- 
tagious sort  and  his  effort  stimulated  Old  Testament 
study  everywhere.  It  was  with  profound  regret  there- 
fore that  we  learned  of  his  death.  In  the  present  treat- 
ment, as  just  indicated,  he  does  not  present  a  history  of 
Israel's  Psalmody,  but  points  the  way  to  later  workers, 
as  he  calls  attention  to  the  material  available  for  such  a 
historv.  Such  material  outside  the  Psalter  is  to  be  had 
in  "The  Psalms  of  Solomon",  "The  Odes  of  Solomon" 
in  later  times,  and  in  scattered  lyrics  found  in  the  his- 
torical and  prophetic  portions  of  Old  Testament  litera- 
ture coming  from  earlier  times.  Gressmann  points  out 
that  Hebrew  Psalmody  is  older  than  David  altliough  no 
direct  monuments  of  such  ancient  date    are   now    to    l)e 
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had.     He  thinks  it  "as  old  in  fact  as  Israel's  religion, 
even  older  than  Moses." 

Gressmann  was  one  of  the  first  to  point  the  parallels 
existing  between  Israel's  lyric  and  proverbial  utterances 
as  found  in  the  Old  Testament  on  the  one  hand  and 
those  of  other  and  older  peoples  of  the  Near  East,  which 
may  now  ])e  fonnd  in  the  literature  which  has  come  to 
light  in  recent  times  as  a  result  of  excavation.  The 
question  of  Israel's  dependence  here  is,  of  course,  in- 
volved. It  is  an  important  question  and  is  treated  at 
some  length  in  the  last  two  essays  of  the  book,  first  by 
Professor  Driver  in  an  excellent  discussion  of  possible 
Babylonian  borrowings,  and  finally  by  Professor  Black- 
man  for  Egyptian  sources  reflected  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. We  shall  not  find  time  to  deal  with  these  essays 
in  detail,  so  may  sa}^  here  that  they  are  reassuring  in 
their  results.  We  are  not  to  conclude  too  hastily  that 
important  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  kScriptures  are  to 
be  traced  directly  to  peoples  older  than  Israel.  There 
are  some  striking  similarities,  to  be  sure,  betAveen  some 
Old  Testament  lyrics  and  the  hymns  of  Babylonia  and 
Egypt,  but  Driver's  conclusions,  stated  loriefly,  call  at- 
tention to  the  greater  differences.  "The  shnilarities." 
he  declares,  "are  significant  as  shewing  how  alike  was 
the  diction  and,  superficially,  the  thought  of  these  two 
great  peoples  (Babylonians  and  Hebrews)  ;  but  how 
much  more  significant  are  the  differences,  both  moral 
and  spiritual!  The  same  seed  indeed  Avas  soAvn  in  the 
hearts  of  both  races;  but  along  Avhat  different  lines  did 
it  groAv  to  maturity,  and  Avhat  different  fruit  did  it 
hear!"  (172).  And  something  quite  like  this  judgment 
must  apply  to  the  cpiestion  of  the  Egyptian  parallels. 
To  l)e  sure  it  is  now  evident  that  in  both  the  Valley  of 
the  Euphrates,  as  in  that  of  the  Nile,  great  and  ancient 
civilizations  grcAv  up  that  profoundly  influenced  Israel's 
thought  and  destiny.  Moreover  all  three  peoples  Avere 
deeply  religious.  But  in  the  end  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  the  superior  character  of  Israel's  experience  and 
faith. 
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AVe  turn  now  to  the  next  essay  "The  God  of  the 
Psalmists",  contributed  ])y  Theodore  H.  Robinson.  Pro- 
fessor Robinson  is  one  of  those  indefatigable  workers 
who  astound  us  witli  the  extensive  character  of  their 
output,  lie  has  just  published  a  Connnentary  on  Mat- 
tlicAV  in  the  neAv  Moffatt  series  in  wliicli  he  shows  himself 
master  in  New  Testament  research  as  well  as  in  Old.  In 
the  present  essay  he  presents  a  clear  and  able  statement 
of  the  Psalmists'  ideal  of  God — their  conception  of  the 
divine  personality.  God  to  them  was  omnipotent,  om- 
niscient, eternal,  revealing  His  love  to  Israel.  At  the 
same  time  He  is  absolute  sovereign  over  human  life, 
King,  and  Judge.  The  Jewish  saint  believed  that 
righteousness  God  richly  rewarded  as  also  He  requited 
the  wicked.  This  belic^f  sometimes  created  difficulties 
for  serious-minded  Jews,  since  it  was  not  always  ap- 
parent that  the  righteous  prospered  and  the  wicked  lan- 
guished in  poverty  and  woe.  But  the  Psahnists  had  no 
special  monopoly  on  the  problem  which  is  very  old  and, 
for  that  matter,  still  exists  in  some  form  or  other. 

In  a  second  essay,  this  time  on  the  Eschatology  of 
the  Psalmists,  Professor  Robinson  continues  his  studies 
of  the  religion  of  the  Psalter.  The  subject  here,  however, 
needs  some  definition  and  clariiication  and  the  author 
devotes  several  pages  to  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of 
eschatology,  its  relation  to  cosmogony,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  differs  from  prophecy.  Indeed  the  whole 
essay  may  be  regarded  as  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of 
this  broad  subject  of  eschatology,  a  matter  of  no  little 
importance  for  the  religious  development  of  later  Juda- 
ism and  early  Christianity  but  not  so  vital  perhaps  for 
an  understanding  of  the  Psalter  itself  since  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  anything  more  than  a  broad  background 
for  a  later  eschatological  development  may  be  found  in 
the  Psalter.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament, 
raAV  material  was  being  produced  which  was  later  to  be 
fashioned  into  forms  unseen  by  the  lyric  singers  them- 
selves, while  for  the  specific  eschatological  development 
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of  late  Judaism,  naturally  of  this  the  Psalter  reveals 
little  or  nothing. 

Like  Theodore  Eobinson,  H.  Wheeler  Robinson  al- 
so contributed  two  essays  to  the  volume  under  discus- 
sion, both  of  them  exceedingly  valuable  contributions  to 
the  present-day  interpretation  of  the  Psalter.  Their 
ver}^  subjects  indicate  their  fascinating*  character — the 
first  on  '^The  Inner  Life  of  the  Psalmists",  and  the  sec- 
ond on  "The  Social  Life  of  the  Psalmists".  Every  one 
of  these  essays  has  considerable  value  for  our  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  Psalter.  But  these  two  chapters  by 
H.  Wheeler  Eobinson  are  so  iilled  Avith  penetrating  ob- 
servations that  they  are  highly  to  be  commended  to  the 
student  and  the  preacher.  Doubtless  all  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  Old  Testament  discussions  in  recent  years 
have  learned  to  look  with  expectanc}^  to  the  product  of 
Professor  H.  W.  Robinson's  pen.  Equipped  Avith  the 
usual  technical  accoutrement  for  Old  Testament  re- 
search, he  possesses  an  insight  that  gives  his  work  en- 
hanced signiticance. 

"The  Inner  Life"  and  "The  Social  Life  of  the 
Psalmists" — those  are  subjects  that  have  a  peculiar 
appeal.  Is  it  possible  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  these 
ancient  saints,  these  men  who  had  gained  such  sublime 
consciousness  of  the  nearness,  certainty,  and  reality  of 
God  that  in  the  simplest  line  or  two  of  lyric  prayer  they 
can  carry  us  straight  into  His  presence  and  withal  can 
make  us  feel  the  marvelous  yet  simple  character  of  faith 
— a  faith  that  can  leave  all  questions  aside  and  walk 
with  divine  reality!  What  a  boon  it  would  be  if  we  could 
get  back  of  these  old  Hebrew  texts,  these  externals,  and 
reach  the  souls  of  the  Psalmists ! 

Religion  and  art  are  allies.  They  are  together  the 
expression  of  a  people's  soul-life.  They  are  much  more 
closely  related  and  inter-dependent  than  many  in  the 
modern  world  seem  to  suspect.  Religion  and  science, 
concerning  which  we  hear  so  much  to-day,  can  never  be 
at  cross-purposes.    They  approach  the  facts  of  life  from 
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totally  different  angles.  Science,  in  a  Avorcl,  is  concerned 
simply  to  interpret  external  phenomena  while  religion 
seeks  to  get  back  to  externalities  and  find  the  reality 
that  gives  meaning  to  all  things.  It  is  religion  that  mnst 
ever,  remain  the  answer  to  the  riddle  of  the  universe. 
Without  it  the  latter  can  have  no  meaning.  Eeligion 
however  can't  be  measured,  numbered,  weighed,  "run 
through  a  test  tube  and  bottled  up.  In  its  very  nature  it 
is  not  of  such  tangible  stuff.  And  the  same  is  true  of  art. 
Religion  and  art  are  both  the  soul  of  the  universe  seek- 
ing expression.  The  medium  for  both  is  human  person- 
ality. The  better  qualified  the  presonality  the  greater 
the  revelation. 

Now  Hebrew  art  was  great  although  it  found  ex- 
pression through  one  channel  only.  Xo  literature  in  the 
world  can  compare  with  that  of  Israel  in  the  exalted 
quality  of  its  lyric  production.  The  latter  is  great  lyric, 
as  AVatts-Dunton  styled  it.  Other  peoples  might  develop 
the  epic  and  the  drama,  but  these  were  far  too  cold  and 
objective  for  the  warm-blooded  children  of  the  Syrian 
slopes  and  desert  sands.  Their  poetry  must  live  i)i  thmi. 
It  must  rejDresent  their  heart-throbs,  the  yearnings,  as- 
pirations, and  dreams  of  their  inmost  soul.  It  must  ex- 
press the  soul's  intimate  fellowship  with  God  and  there- 
in lies  its  greatness  and  its  art. 

To  be  sure  it  is  not  always  so  easy  to  reach  the  in- 
wardness of  the  Psalter  or  come  into  touch  with  the 
throbbing  souls  of  the  Psalmists.  There  is  much  in  thr> 
Psalmists'  religion  to  repel  us — nmcli  that  we  must  of 
necessity  disclaim  as  not  of  our  conception  of  faith  and 
fellowship  with  God.  But  these  are  the  externals  and 
are  conditioned  by  the  age  out  of  which  these  lyric 
masterpieces  have  come.  So  that  when  we  get  back  of 
them  and,  standing  with  the  creators  of  these  great 
hymns  and  prayers,  can,  with  them,  look  into  the 
face  of  God,  we  marvel  at  the  simplicity  of  it  all  which 
at  the  same  time  is  so  sublime  as  to  make  us  realize  that 
seldom  elsewhere  are  we  so  near  the  heart  of  God. 
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There  is  nmcli  in  the  Psalter  that  is  pre-exilic.  But 
in  the  main  it  reflects  the  spiritual  achievement  of  that 
little  community  whose  life  and  interest  centered  in  the 
Temple  between  the  days  of  Ezekiel  and  the  time  of  Ben 
Sirach.  And  H.  Wheeler  Robinson  shows  us  how  it  was 
that  these  ancient  saints  looked  for  and  found  God. 
Here  we  may  discover  the  intensity  of  their  faith  and 
feeling.  And  here  also  at  the  same  time  as  we  contem- 
plate the  limitations  of  their  age,  we  may  be  humbl}^ 
grateful  that  the  saint  to-day  may  climb  greater  heights 
and  see  greater  things.  Jesus  has  come  between  and 
Jesus  has  opened  vistas  that  the  Psalmists  even  knew 
not  of  nor  could  know. 

Professor  Robinson's  essay  on  the  Social  Life  of 
the  Psalmists  must  detain  us  but  a  moment.  He  goes  to 
the  Book  of  Proverbs  for  the  latter 's  clearer  expression 
of  social  life  and  this  is  well  since  this  portion  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  ^M)roadly  contemporaneous  with  the  Psal- 
ter." The  author's  picture  thus  obtained  of  the  social 
life  of  that  community  out  of  which  the  Psalter  came  is, 
we  may  be  sure,  accurately  drawn  and  reliable.  It  lends 
color  and  life  to  many  a  Psalter  passage,  and  like  so 
much  in  this  small  volume  under  review  might  well  l^e- 
come  a  model  of  method  of  approach  to,  and  study  of, 
the  Psalms  by  students  everywhere. 

The  third  volume  which  it  was  my  purpose  to  dis- 
cuss at  this  time  must  be  passed  by  with  but  a  word  or 
two.  It  contains  a  new  translation  of  the  Psalms  by  J. 
M.  P.  Smith  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  a  brief  excursus  treating  such  matters  as  the 
date,  poetry,  and  religion  of  the  Psalter. 

We  are  in  a  new  period  of  Bible  translation  and 
many  more  scholars  will  doubtless  be  drawn  to  the  task 
before  the  period  shall  have  ended.  Indeed  new  versions 
are  greatly  desiderated.  They  are  a  first  necessity  if  the 
vast  results  of  modern  research  in  several  important 
phases  touching  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  made  accessible 
to  the  general  Bible  reader.    The  present  volume  is  part 
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of  a  iieAv  translation  made  by  four  representative  schol- 
ars on  the  American  continent.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  this  American  Old  Testament 
translation,  Imt  it  might  he  said  that  the  modern  Bible 
student  cannot  afford  to  overlook  it. 

Professor  Smith's  translation  of  the  Psalter  is 
good.  My  23ersonal  reaction  to  it  however  is  that  while 
good,  it  is  not  so  good  as  McFadyen's  version  Avhich  he 
calls  "The  Psalms  in  Modern  Speech."  To  give  the 
reasons  for  this  opinion  would  extend  this  review  in- 
ordinately and  must  be  reserved  for  another  time.  The 
brief  essays  accompanying  the  translation  are  interest- 
ino',  Avell  written,  and  valuable. 
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James  A.  Kelso 

In  planning  "The  Expositor's  Bible"  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  the  Editor,  Dr.  W.  Robertson  NicoU 
(afterwards  Sir  W.  Robertson  Nicoll),  assigned  the 
Book  of  Isaiah  to  a  young  Scotch  minister.  His  selection 
of  an  unknown  scholar  to  interpret  the  greatest  book  of 
the  Old  Testament  prophetic  literature  was  more  than 
justified,  when  the  first  volume  of  this  exposition  ap- 
peared in  1888  under  the  title  "The  Book  of  Isaiah."  So 
brilliant  and  illuminating  was  the  first  installment  that 
the  second  volume  was  awaited  with  eager  expectancy. 
AVhen  it  appeared  two  years  later,  Biblical  students  re- 
alized that  its  author  was  gifted  with  unusual  exegetical 
powers.  Since  that  day  the  name  of  the  Scotch  minister 
has  become  a  household  word  wherever  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  seriously  studied,  and  Biblical  scholars  are 
under  the  deepest  obligation  to  George  Adam  Smith 
(now  Sir  George),  Principal  of  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen, for  the  light  and  inspiration  which  they  have  re- 
ceived from  his  writings. 

This  exposition  of  Isaiah,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
brilliant  works  from  the  pen  of  this  scholar,  won  atten- 
tion because  it  was  unique  in  several  of  its  qualities. 
The  series  of  which  it  was  a  part  was  primarily  in- 
tended to  be  homiletical  in  its  treatment  of  the  text  and, 
while  Principal  Smith  did  not  forget  the  main  purpose 
of  the  editor,  his  Exposition,  unlike  that  of  most  homi- 
letical commentaries,  was  based  upon  a  thorough  crit- 
ical study  of  the  Hebrew.  Points  of  textual  criticism, 
emendations,  glosses,  and  the  other  minutise  of  the  crit- 

The  Booh  of  Isaiah.  By  George  Adam  Smith.  New 
and  Revised  Edition.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran. 
1927.    $1. 

The  Second  Isaiah.  A  New  Interpretation.  By 
Charles  Cutler  Torrey.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    1928.    $4.50. 
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ical  eoininentary  were  not  neglected.  In  fact  the  most 
unlikely  details  seemed  to  be  grist  to  the  homiletical 
mill  of  this  scholar-preacher. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  second  volnme,  which 
deals  with  Isaiah  40-66,  the  reader  learned  that  Princi- 
pal Smith  was  equally  at  home  in  the  sphere  of  Higher 
Criticism.  In  his  exposition  of  this  wonderful  section 
of  Old  Testament  Scripture,  he  showed  how  the  evan- 
gelical message  of  the  prophet  was  not  one  whit  im- 
paired by  the  assignment  of  the  last  twenty-seven  chap- 
ters of  Isaiah  to  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century.  It 
is  to  b(^  remembered  that  forty  years  ago,  even  in  Scot- 
land, a  large  group  of  the  Christian  public  looked 
askance  at  the  idea  of  assigning  this  section  of  the 
prophecy  to  an  'Unknown  Prophet'  of  the  exile.  These 
two  volumes  did  much  to  dispel  the  distrust  of  the  criti- 
cal method  throughout  the  English-speaking  world,  for 
the  author  had  succeeded  in  combining  evangelical  fer- 
vor with  a  searching  study  of  the  textual  and  literary 
IDroblems  of  the  writing.  By  the  combination  of  these  dif- 
ferent elements,  the  author  produced  a  unique  connnen- 
tary  on  the  Old  Testament  Book  which  bears  the  name 
of  Isaiah.  In  the  preface  to  Volume  I  of  the  first  edition 
our  author  sets  forth  his  aim  in  expounding  Isaiah  as 
follows :  ' '  My  purpose  in  expounding  the  book  is  to  en- 
able English  readers,  not  only  to  follow  its  course,  but 
to  feel,  and  to  be  elevated  by,  its  Divine  inspiration." 
That  the  interpreter  attained  his  goal  is  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  his  work  has  enjoyed  the  most  widespread 
popularity  throughout  the  English-speaking  world,  even 
achieving  the  distinction  of  piyated  editions.  Thousands 
of  ministers  have  thankfully  acknowledged  both  the  in- 
spiration and  the  stinmlus  which  they  have  received 
from  its  pages. 

With  the  passing  of  the  years  the  need  of  a  new 
edition  of  the  work  became  obvious.  The  Book  of  Isaiah 
had  been  subjected  to  microscopic  study  by  both  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic    scholars    and    nmch    new 
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material,  bearing  directly  on  its  interpretation  had  been 
gleaned  from  many  fields.  The  anthor  felt  that  the  new 
matter  could  no  longer  be  neglected.  Let  ns  hear  his 
own  words  :  ' '  Dnring  the  thirty-nine  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  I  finished  the  first,  the  textual  and  histor- 
ical criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  has  wonderfully  de- 
veloped, our  knowledge  of  the  histories  of  Israel,  Baby- 
lonia, Assyria,  and  Egypt  has  been  greatly  increased, 
and  in  particular  many  fresh  works  have  appeared  on 
the  Book  of  Isaiah."  In  using  this  additional  material, 
our  author  has  not  forgotten  the  practical  aim  of  the 
series  of  which  his  work  forms  a  part,  for  he  writes : 
"While  endeavoring  to  bring  the  textual  and  historical 
criticism  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  up  to  date,  I  have  elim- 
inated from  ni}'  exposition  and  practical  applications  of 
its  teaching  whatever  our  life  has  grown  away  from." 

A  list  of  the  important  literature  on  Isaiah  which 
has  appeared  since  1888  is  given  on  page  XVIII  of  the 
introduction,  and  a  study  of  the  new  edition  indicates 
that  the  author  has  enriched  his  exposition  by  using  the 
writings  of  the  most  recent  students  of  Isaiah. 

The  readers  of  this  review  are  for  the  most  part  so 
well  acquainted  both  with  the  general  characteristics  of 
''The  Expositor's  Bible"  and  with  the  inspiring  and  il- 
luminating treatment  of  Scripture  by  Principal  Smith 
that  the  giving  of  further  details  in  connection  with  the 
new  edition  is  unnecessary. 

But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Professor  Torrey's 
work  "The  Second  Isaiah"  was  published  a  year  later 
than  the  new  edition  of  Principal  Smith's  commentary. 
As  the  title  suggests.  Professor  Torrey  deals  largely 
with  the  last  twenty-seven  chapters  or  that  part  of  the 
Book  of  Isaiah  wdiich  is  expounded  in  the  second  volume 
of  Professor  Smith's  exposition.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
because  Professor  Torrey  breaks  with  the  conclusions 
of  the  majority  of  Old  Testament  scholars — American, 
British,  and  Continental — as  to  the  unity,  the  date,  the 
literary     characteristics,     and     the     teachings     of     the 
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prophet  whom  he  designates  as  The  Second  Isaiah  in 
preference  to  Deutero-Isaiah.  Students  of  the  Old 
Testament  wonki  like  to  know  how  the  Scotch  authority 
would  evaluate  the  new  and  unique  positions  of  the 
American  scholar,  for  Professor  Torrey  falls  foul  of 
nearly  all  of  the  contentions  of  the  modern  critical 
school  in  regard  to  the  unitA%  age,  structure,  literary 
form,  and  teachings  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Book  of 
Isaiah.  He  deals  with  the  theories  and  interpretations 
of  Cheyne,  Duhm,  Marti,  et  alio  rum  with  remorseless 
logic,  and  often  with  sarcasm  like  that  with  which  the 
prophet  describes  the  making  of  a  god  (44:9ff). 

When  Principal  Smith  prepared  the  first  edition  of 
his  commentary,  he  could  well  write:  '* Chapters  XL — 
LXVI  approach  more  nearly  to  a  unity  than  chapters 
I — XXXIX;  with  very  few  exceptions  they  lie  in  chron- 
ological order."  Since  that  day  the  expositors  have 
succeeded  to  their  complete  satisfaction  in  cutting  the 
latter  part  of  Isaiah  'unto  a  ]:)asketful  of  little  authors.' 
This  result  was  not  reached  in  a  day,  hut  was  the  cul- 
mination of  a  process  which  began  Avhen  it  was  noted 
that  the  background  of  chapters  56-66  (often  termed 
Trito-Isaiah)  was  Palestinian  rather  than  Babylonian. 
If  this  fact  is  once  recognized  and  thus  brought  to  bear 
upon  Cyrus  passages  (44:28;  5:1),  Professor  Torrey 
claims  that  the  disintegration  of  this  prophetic  oracle 
into  fragments  is  logically  inevitable. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Professor  Torrey  takes  issue 
with  the  dominant  school  of  expositors  and  strikes  out 
on  a  new  trail  through  the  wilderness  Avhere  they  are 
wandering,  completely  befogged,  J^ecause  of  their  prem- 
ises. There  has  been  a  false  start  due  to  the  insertion  of 
these  proper  names  by  an  ancient  glossator,  so  ancient 
that  he  antedates  the*  Greek  translation.  The  first  of 
these  glosses  is  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  Persian 
Empire  in  44 :28  and  45  :1.  Both  the  metre  and  the  logic 
prove  that  'Cyrus'  Avas  not  put  in  the  text  h\  the  origin- 
al Avriter.     To  make  this  point  clear  Ave  giA^e  Professor 
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Torrey's  metrical  translation,    and    we    would    suggest 
that  the  reader  compare  it  with  the  text  of  the  regular 
English  version  (A.V.  or  R.V.). 
''Thus  saith  Yahwe  to  his  Anointed | to  him  whose  right 

hand  I  hold." 

In  our  Hebrew  text  we  find  the  phrase  'to  Cyrus' 
immediateh^  after  the  word  'Anointed,'  and  from  there 
it  slipped  into  the  closing  verse  of  the  preceding  chapter. 
Such  is  the  position  of  our  author  whose  originality  is 
shown  in  his  interpretation  of  this  passage  as  referring 
to  the  Messiah.  In  a  similar  fashion  the  words  Babylon 
and  Chaldean  are  treated  in  43  :14,  48 :14,20,  for,  as  with 
Cyrus,  both  the  metre  and  the  context  support  the  elim- 
ination of  these  proper  names. 

These  two  simple  emendations  do  away  with  what 
Professor  Torrey  aptly  terms  '  Cyro-centric  exegesis/ 
thereby  restoring  the  unity  of  the  latter  part  of  Isaiah. 
At  this  point  we  should  notice  that  the  line  of  division 
with  our  author  differs  from  the  traditional  one  at  chap- 
ter 40.  He  lets  'the  Second  Isaiah'  begin  at  Chapter 
34,  and  regards  chapters  34  and  35  as  the  first  two  of  the 
series  of  twenty-seven  poems  Avhich  the  Jewish  Church 
received  from  the  pen  of  a  poetic  genius  whose  name 
perished  from  the  memory  of  men.^  And  instead  of  set- 
ting the  date  of  these  poems  about  the  year  540  B.  C.  he 
maintains  that  the  poet-prophet  addressed  the  Jev^^s  a 
century  and  a  half  later  when  they  were  scattered  far 
and  wide  over  the  world  of  that  day. 

Another  crucially  important  element  in  Professor 
Torrey 's  argument  is  his  view  of  the  post-exilic  history. 
For  many  years  he  has  maintained  that  there  was  no 
general  return  of  exiles  from  Babylon  under  the  patron- 
age of  Cyrus,  and  that  the  temple  was  rebuilt  by  the 
group  which  remained  in  Palestine,  and  that  restoration 
of  the  Jewish  theocracy  in  the  period  running  from  the 

^Of  course  chapters  3  6-39  are,  with  the  exception  of  prayer 
of  Hezekiah,  excerpts  from  II  Kings  and  were  inserted  to  bind  the 
two  parts  into  a  unity. 
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closing  decades  of  the  sixth  century  on  until  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  Avas  due  to  the  zeal  and  energy  of 
the  people  of  the  homeland.  Unfortunately,  to  maintain 
that  the  Babylonian  exiles  played  no  part  in  the  post- 
exilic  history,  Professor  Torrey  is  compelled  to  discard 
the  relevant  sections  in  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles 
as  fictions.  The  best  observation  that  we  can  make  on 
this  theory  is  to  remind  ourselves  that  such  a  competent 
authority  as  Edvard  Meyer  has  investigated  the  prob- 
lem from  the  point  of  view  of  the  historian  of  antiquity 
and  in  his  celebrated  monograph-  has  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  Babylonian  Jews  supported  by  the 
Persian  authorities  were  responsible  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple  and  the  restoration  of  the  theocracy.^  It 
is  the  judgment  of  the  review^er  that  the  Aveak  line  in  the 
argument  of  our  author  is  his  revolutionary  view  of  the 
post-exilic  history,  and,  in  so  far  as  this  theory  is  a  part 
of  the  argument  for  Professor  Torrey 's  position  on  the 
Second  Isaiah,  it  weakens  rather  than  strengthens  his 
conclusions. 

When  it  comes  to  the  poetry  and  the  teachings  of 
the  writer,  it  is  evident  that  the  American  scholar  has  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  'master  poet'  who 
indited  these  twenty-seven  poems.  He  has  written  en- 
thusiasitcally  as  follows:  "In  general  and  taken  as  a 
whole,  these  poems  seem  to  have  been  rightly  under- 
stood by  the  people  for  whom  they  were  written,  even  if 
there  were  few,  if  any,  who  could  rise  to  the  full  height 
of  the  prophet's  conception  in  his  greatest  passages  cul- 
minating in  chapter  53.  His  idea  of  the  One  God,  his 
sympathetic  outlook  on  the  Gentiles,  and  especially  his 
eschatology,  depicting  the  end  of   the   present    age    and 

'Edvard  Meyer:  Die  Eusfchnug  des  Judeufhnnis  (The  Origin 
of  Judaism),  a  learned  monograph  published  in  1896  and  written  as 
a  part  of  the  author's  preparation  for  writing  the  history  of  the  Per- 
sian Empire.  (The  third  volume  of  Myers's  monumental  work  on 
ancient  history) . 

^Professor  Torrey's  position  on  exilic  and  post-exilic  history 
is  set  forth  in  his  monograph,  "Ezra  Studies." 
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the  dawn  of  the  new  and  centering  in  the  person  and 
work  of  the  divinely  anointed  Righteous  One,  profound- 
ly influenced  the  subsequent  theology  of  his  people.  The 
pictures  which  he  had  drawn  were  constantly  before  the 
eyes  of  Jewish  teachers  and  writers,  as  many  passages 
in  Psalms  and  Prophets  attest.  In  the  New  Testament 
the  prophecies  of  the  Second  Isaiah  are  generall}^  in- 
terpreted as  they  were  intended  by  their  author  and  in 
the  spirit  in  which  he  conceived  them,  as  truh^  'Messi- 
anic '  from  beginning  to  end. ' ' 

^'He  is  ahvays  the  religious  philosopher  and  teach- 
er, and  yet  some  of  the  minor  scenes  which  he  portrays 
in  detail  are  pure  literary  embellishment,  elaborated 
under  an  impulse  which  is  solely  artistic.  An  example 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  passage  mentioned  above,  44:9-20, 
where  the  arts  and  crafts  connected  with  god-manufac- 
ture are  introduced  with  a  display  of  technical  termin- 
ology which  goes  far  beyond  the  needs  of  the  lesson  to 
be  conveyed.  There  is  poetry  in  the  foundry  and  the 
blacksmith's  shop.  Another  characteristic  instance  is  the 
romantic  picture  of  wild  creatures  living  their  family 
life  in  the  ruins  of  a  great  city,  in  34:11-17.  In  like 
manner  a  fellow  artist,  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job, 
turns  momentarily  aside  from  his  religious  philsophy  to 
descriptions  of  nature  or  of  human  undertaking,  as  when 
he  depicts  the  labors  of  the  miner  in  28 :1-11,  or  the 
great  beasts  of  the  earth  in  chapters  39ff,  This  is  all 
done  with  a  master's  delight  in  his  literary  craftsman- 
ship and  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  not  religious  poetry  in 
a  secular  dress,  but  secular  poetry  in  a  religious  dress. 
The  Second  Isaiah  could  have  made  for  himself  a  name 
in  any  branch  of  imaginative  literature.  He  was  a 
prophet  and  the  chief  of  the  prophets.  He  was  also  a 
born  poet,  and  in  his  own  sphere  he  is  supreme  and  un- 
rivalled among  the  great  poets  of  the  Avorld." 

Professor  Torrey  also  deals  at  length  with  the 
formal  side  of  the  poetry  in  an  illuminating  chapter 
under  the  title,  ''Metric  Forms  and  Details."  The  open- 
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ing  paragraph  of  this  chapter  will  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  its  scope:  ''The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  two- 
fold: to  provide  the  general  reader  with  a  concise  and 
untechnical  description  of  those  forms  of  Hebrew  verse 
to  which  allusion  is  constantly  made  in  these  pages,  and 
to  give  reason  for  my  own  proceeding  where  I  have  felt 
constrained  to  differ  from  the  current  view." 

Professor  Torrey  is  no  less  enthusiastic  for  the 
author's  ideas  than  he  is  for  his  literary  genius  as  a 
poet.  He  devotes  two  long  chapters  to  an  exposition  of 
these  teachings,  and  the  reader  Avill  get  some  idea  of  the 
range  of  the  exposition,  if  he  notes  the  titles  of  the 
chapters  in  which  the  teachings  of  the  prophet  are  pre- 
sented. The  first  is  entitled,  "The  Attitude  toward  the 
Foreign  Peoples"  and  is  subdivided  into  four  main 
themes:  (1)  The  New  Message;  (2)  Interpolations  in 
the  Narrower  Spirit;  (3)  Dies  Hae;  (4)  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile. The  second  chapter  has  the  heading,  "The  Servant 
and  the  Messiah,"  and  has  iive  subdivisions:  (1)  The 
Figure  of  the  Servant;  (2)  The  Servant  Passages  and 
their  Context ;  (3)  The  Shifting  Aspects  of  the  '  Servant' 
Idea:  (4)  The  Servant's  Task;^  (5)  The  Messiah. 

In  many  of  his  expositions  Professor  Torrey  is  as 
original  as  he  is  in  his  view  of  the  date  and  the  poetry 
of  this  poet-prophet.  The  allotted  space  only  permits 
the  revicAver  to  notice  two  points.  The  first  is  the  uni- 
versalism  of  the  prophet ;  this  is  the  something  neiv 
which  the  prophet  has  to  announce:  "Sing  unto  the 
Lord  a  new  Song,  his  praise  from  the  end  of  the  earth." 
In  other  words  Yahwe  has  other  people  beside  the  Is- 
raelites. This  is  'the  new  song'  or  the  new  something, 
and  in  chapter  49  we  have  the  development  of  the  two 
themes  of  this  song  "the  servant  charged  with  a  univer- 
sal message,"  and  "Yahwe  the  father  of  mankind"  first 
stated  in  42  and  45.  In  the  second  place  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  author  sets  the  messianic  conception  of  the  poet 
prophet  with  enthusiasm  and  originality.  In  45  where 
the  word  Cyrus  is  removed  as  a  later  insertion,  we  have 
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a  picture  of  the  Messiah,  a  mighty  leader  and  con- 
queror, and  of  the  Messianic  time.  Later  in  the  discus- 
cussions  we  read  that  the  portrayal  of  the  Messiah  by 
'the  Second  Isaiah'  "stands  alone  in  its  originality 
and  power."  "Whoever  studies  it  carefully  in  the 
light  of  the  whole  series  of  poems  will  hardly  doubt  that 
it  is  essentially  his  own  creation.  The  various  motives 
entering  into  the  conception  had  been  at  hand  for  some 
time ;  it  was  only  necessary  that  some  prophet  greater 
than  his  fellows  should  comprehend  and  combine  them. 
When  the  Second  Isaiah  had  finished  his  work,  he  had 
set  before  the  eyes  of  his  people  a  picture  which  re- 
mained essentially  the  same  through  the  succeeding 
centuries.  It  is  the  ideal  figure  sketched  by  him  that  we 
find  partially  reproduced  in  some  of  the  latest  Hebrew 
prophecies,  in  many  poems  of  the  Psalter,  in  the  17th 
and  18th  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  and  in  the  poems 
contained  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  Luke's  Gospel." 
There  brief  exerpts  will  give  the  reader  a  taste  of  the 
style  and  quality  of  the  work. 

The  volume  contains  a  complete  metrical  transla- 
tion with  a  commentary,  where  one  finds  the  material  on 
which  the  exposition  is  based.  It  is  a  work  of  which 
American  scholarship  ma^^  well  be  proud.  The  author 
is  not  only  a  great  Hebraist  but  well  acquainted  with 
other  Semitic  languages  and  their  literatures.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  he  is  a  lover  of  poetry,  and  possesses  a 
sensitive  imagination  which  responds  spontaneously  to 
the  imagery  and  music  of  a  great  poet.  Every  page 
shows  that  he  possesses  common  sense  which  enables 
him  to  cast  aside  the  dry-as-dust  pedantry  of  some  of 
the  German  commentators.  Above  all  he  writes  in  the 
spirit  of  reverence,  thus  carrying  on  the  traditions  of 
the  Biblical  scholarship  of  the  English-speaking  world. 
In  a  word.  Professor  Torrey  has  produced  a  work  with 
which  every  future  student  of  Isaiah  will  have  to 
reckon  before  he  puts  his  pen  to  paper. 
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1875 

Rev.  John  B.  Hail.  D.D.,  died  at  Wakayama.  Japan,  December 
2  0,  192  8.  Dr.  Hail  went  to  Japan  in  1877.  serving;  as  missionary  at 
Osaka  till  1893  when  he  went  to  Wakayama.  his  field  of  labor  until 
he  was  called  to  his  eternal  rest.  His  son,  Rev.  Arthur  B.  Hail 
('09).  is  pastor  of  the  First  Churcli,  Donora,  Pa. 

1880 

The  7  7th  birthday  anniversary  of  Rev.  J.  P.  Calhoun,  D.D.,  was 
celebrated  by  the  Community  Church  of  Kelsey  City,  Fla.  The  good 
doctor  thought  he  had  retired  from  the  active  ministry  a  few  years 
ago,  but  was  drafted  for  service  by  the  union  church  at  Kelsey  and 
is  rendering  vigorous  and  effective  service.  May  he  live  to  celebrate 
his  centennial! 

1887 

In  connection  with  the  Seminary  Commencement  at  Omaha 
Seminary,  special  recognition  was  made  of  the  quarter  century 
service  of  Dr.  Charles  Herron  in  the  chair  of  Church  History.  We 
extend  to  Dr.  Herron  and  the  Omaha  Theological  Seminary  our  con- 
gratulations. 

1890 

Rev.  Weston  F.  Shields  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
Enterprise,  Oregon,  February  28,  1929. 

1891 

Dr.  Robert  S.  Inglis,  of  Third  Church,  Newark,  N.  J.,  had  as  a 
distinguished  speaker  during  Holy  Week,  Dr.  Archibald  T.  Robert- 
son, Professor  of  New  Testament  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

1894 

Rev.  E.  A.  CuUey  received  seventeen  members  at  the  Easter 
Communion  at  West  View. 

1895 

The  Central  Church,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Dr.  Paul  J.  Slonaker. 
pastor,  will  celebrate  its  Diamond  Jubilee  May  12th  to  19th.  The 
May  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh  is  included  in  the 
Jubilee  program. 

1896 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  F.  Sehlbrede  of  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  spent 
the  month  of  February  in  Florida.  Dr.  Sehlbrede  preached  and  lec- 
tured at  the  Chautauqua  Assembly,  Arcadia,   Florida. 

Rev.  J.  Mont  Travi.'^,  S.T.B.,  the  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Denver,  has  published  an  interesting  booklet  with  the  title 
"Building  a  Republic".  The  author  elucidates  the  thesis  that  Pre.s- 
bytprianism   is  the  root  principle  of  our  governraf-'Ut. 
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1897 

Dr.  A.  B.  McCormick  of  the  General  Council  presented  "The 
World's  Work  of  the  Church"  in  a  series  of  colored  slides  of  paint- 
ings from  the  Life  of  Christ,  at  the  Central  Church  Newark,  N.  J., 
on  Sunday  evening,  March  2  4th. 

1898 

The  Rev.  Hermann  N.  Hosack  of  Perrysville  has  resigned  his 
pastorate  at  Hiland  Church  to  accept  the  Presidency  of  Barbour 
Memorial  College  at  Anniston,  Alabama.  He  takes  up  his  v^ork  in 
Anniston  July  1st. 

1899 

The  new  Bible  School  building  of  the  First  Church,  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  Dr.  Gill  I.  Wilson,  pastor,  has  been  dedicated.  Rev. 
Gill  Robb  Wilson,  son  of  the  pastor,  preached  the  dedication  ser- 
mon. The  congregation  tendered  a  reception  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
in  celebration  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  his  pastorate. 

1900 

One  hundred  forty-one  new  members  were  welcomed  into  the 
Montview  Boulevard  Church  of  Denver,  Colorado,  Dr.  William  L. 
Barrett  pastor,  on  Easter  morning. 

New  Salem  Church  in  Redstone  Presbytery  with  Rev.  Harry  W. 
Kilgore  as  pastor  held  Easter  Services  with  a  record-breaking  at- 
tendance with  twenty-six  accessions.  The  pastor  has  just  completed 
three  years  of  service  in  this  important  field. 

1901 

The  Church  at  San  Leandro,  Cal.,  reports  a  prosperous  year 
with  eighty-six  new  members  and  the  payment  of  over  $17,000  on 
the  church  debt.     Rev.  Merchant  S.  Bush  is  pastor. 

1902 

Dr.  S.  T.  Brown  welcomed  a  company  of  fifteen  at  the  Easter 
Communion,  making  a  total  of  sixty-five  new  members  at  Forty- 
third   Street  Church,   Pittsburgh,   Pa.,   for  the  fiscal  year. 

Dr.  Hugh  Leith  of  Wilkinsburg  Second,  reports  the  largest 
Easter  Communion  in  the  history  of  the  church  on  March  31st, 
when  fifty-five  new  members  were  welcomed. 

The  fourth  anniversary  of  Rev.  B.  James  Long  was  celebrated 
by  the  church  at  Trafford  on  Easter  when  fifteen  were  received  into 
the  church.     Five  infants  were  baptized. 

1907 

The  Bulletin  of  The  Mount  Auburn  Church,  Cincinnati,  of 
which  Dr.  John  W.  Christie  is  pastor,  in  commenting  upon  the  satis- 
factory financial  condition  of  the  church  says  "For  the  first  time  in 
the  sixty-one  years  of  its  existence,  our  church  gave  more  to  benev- 
olences than  it  spent  for  its  local  church  expenses. 

The  Knoxville  Church,  where  Dr.  M.  M.  McDivitt  has  completed 
ten  years  in  the  pastorate,  is  planning  to  burn  its  mortgage  the  first 
Sunday  of  June.  A  friend  in  the  congregation  has  promised  one 
half  of  the  $13,000,  provided  the  other  half  is  raised  by  that  time. 
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1910 

St.  Clairsville,  O.,  Church  with  Rev.  Homer  G.  McMillen  as  pas- 
tor is  forging  ahead.  The  year  closed  with  6  32  members  and  quota 
for  benevolences  fully  met. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wilkinsburg  on  March  10th 
celebrated  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  their  pastor,  Rev.  George 
Taylor,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  During  his  pastorate  this  great  church  has 
received  2  64  0  new  members,  an  average  of  17  6  per  annum.  We  con- 
gratulate Dr.  Taylor  and  wish  him  a  half  century  more  of  faithful 
service  in  that  pastorate. 

1911 

Rev.  M.  A.  Matheson,  pastor  of  Oak  Hill  Church,  St.  Louis,  re- 
ceived into  his  church  109  new  members  in  the  last  nine  months  of 
1928. 

The  First  Church,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  under  the  leadership  of 
Rev.  Floyd  W.  Barr,  D.D.,  has  launched  its  new  building  project. 
We  wish  them  success  in  their  important  undertaking. 

1912 

The  marriage  of  Rev.  H.  H.  Bergen  to  Miss  Alice  Melissa  Cal- 
vert on  Tuesday,  the  eighteenth  of  December,  has  been  announced. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  has  been  conferred  upon  Rev. 
Percy  E.  Burtt,  of  First  Church,  Sharon,  Pa.,  by  his  Alma  Mater, 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  We  shall  not  love  our  brother  any  the 
less  provided  he  does  not  attempt  to  "lord  it  over  us."  The  choice 
of  the  University  of  the  recipient  for  this  honor  is  a  wise  one.  He  is 
doing  a  notable  work  at  Sharon. 

1916 

Pen  Pictures  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  theme  of  a  series  of 
April  addresses  by  Rev.  Ralph  V.  Gilbert  in  the  First  Church  of  In- 
dependence, Iowa,  of  which  he  is  pastor. 

Rev.  D.  C.  Morton  is  doing  an  excellent  piece  of  work  at  Holli- 
day's  Cove  Church,  W.  Va.  In  his  church  he  has  one  of  the  strongest 
men's  clubs  in  the  Synod  of  W.  Va. 

Rev.  John  A.  Shaw  of  Folansbee  is  moderator  of  the  Synod  of 
West  Virginia. 

1917 

We  note  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Lakewood,  Ohio,  Rev.  LeRoy  Lawther,  D.D.,  pastor,  that  223  new 
members  were  added  and  the  benevolent  contributions  nearly 
doubled.  The  church  enrolls  148  6  members. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  has  been  conferred  upon  Rev. 
A.  R.  Hickman  by  *the  University  of  Dubuque.  We  extend  to  the 
Doctor  our  congratulations. 

1918 

Rev.  James  Mayne,  B.D.,  was  installed  as  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  Literature  at  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary, 
Omaha,  on  Sunday  evening,  November  2  5th. 

1919 

"The  Blue  Ridge  Breeze,"  published  by  The  Blue  Ridge  Aca- 
demy of  The  Hollow,  Va.,  has  in  its  May  issue  an  interesting  article 
by  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Mellott,  co-pastor  of  Blue  Ridge  Church. 
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Rev.  Walter  L.  Moser,  Ph.D.,  will  be  installed  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Greenville,  Pa.,  May  10th.  We  wish  for  Dr.  Moser  a 
glorious  pastorate  in  his  new  field. 

The  congregation  of  the  Ben  Avon  Church  have  voted  to  erect 
a   new   manse.      Rev.   Owen   W.    Pratt    is   pastor. 

1923 

Rev.  Calvin  H.  Hazlett  has  been  appointed  to  the  chaplaincy  of 
the  Scottish  Church  in  Allahabad,  India,  to  succeed  Dr.  Janvier,  de- 
ceased. 

1924 

Rev.  John  K.  Bibby,  pastor  at  Clairton,  Pa.,  reports  an  acces- 
sion of  sixty-two  members  on  Easter  Day,  more  than  half  of  which 
were  received  upon  confession  of  faith. 

Rev.  J.  Maurice  Leister  began  work  at  Burnham,  Pa.,  Nov.  1st. 
Alumni  taking  part  in  his  installation  were  Rev.  Henry  A.  Riddle, 
Jr.,  ('10)  of  Lewistown,  Pa.,  Rev.  John  L.  Robison  ('17)  of  Port 
Royal,  and  Rev.  James  Martin    ('23)   of  Mifflintown. 

Fifty-one  new  members  came  into  Tarentum  Central  Church, 
Rev.  A.  N.  Stubblebine  pastor,  at  the  Easter  Communion.  The 
service  was  preceded  by  three  weeks  of  evangelistic  services  in 
whiph  a  children's  chorus  of  two  hundred  voices  participated. 

1926 

John  Leon  Eakin,  of  Bankok,  Siam,  announces  his  arrival  in 
the  world  Sept.  28th,  1928,  and  says  he  is  well  satisfied  with  his 
parents,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Eakin.  Western  hopes  to  enroll 
John  as  its  third  John  Eakin  about  the  class  of  19  53. 

The  church  at  Cochranton,  Pa.,  held  a  bird-house  building  con- 
test through  the  local  School  of  Religious  Education.  Eleven  new 
members  were  welcomed  to  the  church  at  Easter.  Rev  J.  Herbert 
Garner  is  pastor. 

Rev.  Herbert  B.  Hudnut  is  doing  a  notable  work  in  his  new  field 
at  Windermere  Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Church  at  Middletown,  Iowa,  Rev.  Fred  E.  Robb,  pastor, 
received  thirty-four  new  members  the  past  year.  A  new  manse  is  in 
process  of  construction. 

1927 

Rev.  Charles  Dobos  is  working  for  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Budapest,  Hungary,  organizing  young  people's  societies  in  the 
churches  there. 

At  Avella  Rev.  Paul  H.  Hazlett  reports  a  memorable  Easter 
Day  with  eighteen  new  members  received.  In  the  evening  a  pageant 
entitled  "The  Kingshighway"  was  presented  by  the  Sunday  School. 

1928 

Rev.  Byron  E.  Allender,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Everett,  Mass.,  recently  visited  the  Seminary.  He  was  convalescing 
from  an  operation  for  appendicitis.  He  is  taking  graduate  work  at 
Harvard  University.  His  address  has  been  changed  from  Maiden, 
Mass.,  to  8  Walnut  St.,  Everett,  Mass. 

Rev.  William  Semple,  Jr.,  has  lately  returned  from  Scotland 
where  he  has  been  a  student  at  Edinburgh  University  on  the  New- 
berry Scholarship  of  the  Board  of  Christian  Education. 
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Ninety-ninth  Commencement 

David  E.   Culley 

The  baccalaureate  service,  inaugurating  tlie  ninety- 
ninth  annual  commencement  season  of  the  Western  The- 
ological Seminary,  was  conducted  Sunday  morning, 
May  5,  in  the  Knoxville  Presbyterian  church.  The  serv- 
ice Avas  in  the  competent  hands  of  the  pastor.  Dr.  M.  M. 
McDivitt,  and  the  sermon  Avas  preached  by  President 
Kelso.  It  was  an  impressive  and  inspiring  hour  of 
worship.  Dr.  Kelso's  sermon  was  timely  and  a  model 
for  the  occasion.  Choosing  the  40th  chapter  of  Isaiah 
as  the  background  and  setting  for  his  theme,  he  dis- 
cussed the  character  and  greatness  of  God.  It  was  a 
sermon  to  be  remembered  by  these  young  men  now  on 
the  threshold  of  their  ministry.  It  is  an  all-important 
question  to-day,  as  indeed  it  has  been  through  the  ages, 
that  asked  by  the  prophet:  ''To  whom  then  will  ye  liken 
God!"  A  people's  conception  of  God  is  determinative 
of  its  destiny,  as  history  does  abundantly  reveal.  And 
perhaps  there  is  nothing  so  vital  for  any  time,  or  any 
nation,  as  that  such  age  or  nation  develop  and  cherish 
right  vieAvs  of  God.  Many  are  telling  us  that  Ave  must 
change  our  conceptions  of  God  in  this  great  ncAv  century 
in  Avhich  Ave  are  living.  And  they  are  right  in  so  far  as 
Ave  fall  short  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 
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The  customary  senior  communion  service  was  ob- 
served in  the  seminary  chapel  Sunday  afternoon.  The 
occasion  is  always  attended  by  mingled  thoughts  as 
faculty  and  students  come  together  thus  for  the  last 
time  in  this  close  relationship.  It  is  an  occasion  when 
three  years  of  intimate  fellowship  culminate — a  time 
both  reminiscent  and  prophetic — a  time  when  we  feel 
that  this  communion  hour  is  more  like  the  original  ' '  last 
suj)per"  when  the  great  Teacher  sat  with  his  disciples. 
It  was  emineiitly  fitting  that  Dr.  Snowden,  who  is  giving 
up  his  active  teaching  in  the  Seminary,  should  break  the 
bread  for  us  at  this  time. 

The  examinations,  which  began  Thursday  morning. 
May  second,  and  are  an  essential  feature  of  Commence- 
ment Week,  were  successfully  completed  Wednesday 
afternoon,  at  which  time  the  joint  report  of  the  examin- 
ing committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  faculty 
of  the  Seminary  was  prepared,  and  revealed  a  very 
good  and  satisfactory  year's  work.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
quite  generally  agreed  that  this  commencement  season 
marks  the  close  of  one  of  the  best  years  in  Western 
Seminary  history.  A  complete  and  able  faculty  has  di- 
rected the  work  of  the  largest  student  group  in  attend- 
ance upon  their  lectures  in  many  years.  The  students 
have  been  zealous,  hard-working,  and  have  come  to  the 
Seminary  with  the  essential  to  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  theological  curricula — a  fair  degree  of  prepara- 
tion. 

Thursday  was  of  course  the  big-  day.  The  Board  of 
Directors  gathered  in  the  morning  and  heard  the  presi- 
dent's report  and  performed  routine  business.  Resolu- 
tions expressing  the  board's  warm  appreciation  of  Dr. 
Snowden's  long  service  in  the  chair  of  systematic  theol- 
ogy and  his  election  as  professor  emeritus  were  a  fea- 
ture of  the  meeting  as  were  also  minutes  of  appreciation 
of  the  services  of  Mr.  George  B.  Logan  and  Dr.  Fred- 
erick W.  Hinitt,  members  of  the  board  who  had  passed 
to  their  reward  during  the  year.     Mr.  Logan  had  con- 
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tributecl  to  the  success  of  the  board's  Avork  through  a 
long  period  of  years,  and  although  Dr.  Hinitt's  tenure 
of  service  was  briefer  it  was  no  less  faithful. 

Another  important  action  of  the  board  meeting  was 
its  election  of  Dr.  Gains  Jackson  Slosser  to  the  chair  of 
church  history.  The  election  Avas  hearty  and  unani- 
mous, Dr.  Slosser  haA'ing  so  thoroughly  demonstrated 
his  ability  to  continue  the  high  traditions  of  this  dei3art- 
ment  of  Western's  teaching  activity  by  conducting  the 
work  of  this  department  during  the  year  now  closing. 
While  at  Avork  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in 
the  UniA^ersity  of  London,  he  Avas  a  delegate  to  the 
Lausanne  Conference  AAdiere,  among  other  duties,  he 
serA^ed  as  reporter  for  the  religious  press  and  gathered 
much  material  for  a  history  of  the  conference.  He  has 
since  pul)lished  a  A^ery  al^le  A^olume  on  ' '  Christian  Unity, 
Its  History  and  Challenge  in  All  Communions,  in  All 
Lands."  Brief  introductions  haA^e  been  contributed  to 
his  book  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  by  Dr.  GarA'ie. 

A  goodly  number  of  alumni  gathered  for  the  annual 
meeting  in  the  Seminary  chapel  at  3  o'clock  and  ad- 
journed early  to  enable  those  present  to  reach  the  dining 
hall  of  McCreery  &  Company  at  5  :30  Avhere  the  custom- 
ary bancpiet  Avas  an  enjoya])le  feature  of  the  day.  It 
was  a  happy  time  of  reunion  and  good  felloAvship  Avhen 
not  only  Avas  the  palate  gratified  and  hunger  appeased 
but  Avhen  aa^I,  humor,  song  and  story  joined  to  make 
the  occasion  one  long  to  be  remembered.  The  chief 
speakers  were  the  Rev.  George  M.  Duff,  pastor  of  the 
RiA^erside  Presbyterian  Church,  NeAV  York  City,  and  the 
Rev.  Arnold  H.  LoAve,  pastor  of  the  KingshigliAvay 
Church  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mr.  Duff  is  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  1914  and  Mr.  LoAve  of  the  Class  of  1917.  They 
are  both  men  Avhom  the  Seminary  is  happy  to  acknoAvl- 
edge— happy  to  have  representing  her  in  these  Iavo  great 
American  cities.  They  are  alert,  progressive,  groAving, 
and  AA^e  heard  them  gladly. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  hour  Avas  the  fitting  rec- 
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ognition  of  Dr.  Snowclen's  retirement  from  liis  teacliing 
activity  in  the  Seminary.  Dr.  Lowe's  address  was  a 
fitting  expression  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  Dr.  Snow- 
den  is  held  by  all  seminary  graduates  of  the  last  two 
decades.  And  at  its  close  Dr.  Snowden  was  presented 
with  a  beautifully  bound  engraved  memorial  letter 
signed  by  representatives  of  the  Boards  of  Directors 
and  Trustees,  the  Faculty,  and  the  Alumni  Association, 
expressing  appreciation  of  his  work  and  service  to  the 
Seminary,  to  the  Church  and  to  the  Kingdom. 

It  was  with  reluctance  that  we  quit  the  happ}^  fellow- 
ship of  this  banqueting  place  but  the  hour  for  the  com- 
mencement exercises  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
had  struck  and  we  were  compelled  to  hasten  away  to 
prepare  for  the  procession  and  find  our  places  in  the 
program. 

At  the  church  a  goodl}'  group  of  friends  had  gath- 
ered to  greet  and  congratulate  the  graduating  class  and 
to  Avitness  the  ceremonies  whereby  the  Seminary  puts 
her  final  imprimature  on  the  new  group  of  men  who  go 
to  join  the  larger  fellowship  of  those  who  are  her  repre- 
sentatives in  the  great  work  of  the  Kingdom  across  the 
world. 

President  Kelso's  address  to  the  outgoing  class 
was  brief  but  ]Dacked  with  choice  bits  of  wisdom. 
To  succeed  the  young  men  must  give  themselves  whole- 
heartedly to  the  one  great  task  to  which  they  have 
dedicated  their  lives.  Ministerial  dilettantism  they 
must  shun.  Superficial  amateurishness  in  the  minis- 
try is  fatal.  The  principle  of  limitation  points  to  the 
way  of  wisdom — done  indifferently  well — not  the  man^^ 
things  but  the  important  few  things,  definitely  belonging 
to  the  ministerial  program,  performed  in  a  masterly 
fashion,  this  must  be  the  high  aim  of  every  man  choos- 
ing the  ministry.  He  might  well  keep  before  him  the 
words  of  Mr.  Valiant  for  Truth  in  Bunyan's  immortal 
classic  uttered  as  he  Avas  about  to  cross  the  river  to  the 
Celestial  City:  ''My  sword  I  give  to  him  that  shall  suc- 
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ceed  me  in  my  pilgrimage,  and  my  courage  and  skill  to 
liim  that  can  get  it." 

The  principal  address  of  the  evening  was  delivered 
by  the  Kev.  Donald  Mackenzie,  M.  A.,  in  connection  with 
his  induction  into  the  chair  of  systematic  theology. 
Prof.  Mackenzie  had  been  elected  to  his  professorship 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  May,  1927, 
luit  did  not  begin  his  Avork  in  the  Seminary  until  Sep- 
tember 1928.  The  prayer  of  induction  Avas  offered  by 
Dr.  Hugh  T.  Kerr  and  the  charge  to  the  professor  Avas 
delivered  by  Dr.  George  Taylor,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  Dr.  Mackenzie  choose  as  his  theme 
^'Theology  and  the  Modern  Outlook"  and  mapped  out 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  task  of  his  department  of  in- 
struction in  this  modern  age.  Professor  ^lackenzie's 
address  is  to  be  found  in  this  number  of  the  Bulletin. 

In  the  course  of  the  eA^ening  the  degree  of  ]3achelor 
of  sacred  theology  Avas  conferred  upon  Ro])ert  Lloyd 
Dieffenbacher,  "William  Fennell,  Dwight  Raymond  Guth- 
rie, Gerrit  Lal)otz,  ArchiJ^ald  John  StcAvart,  0.  Sloan 
Whitacre,  Montague  AVhite,  and  the  degree  of  master  of 
sacred  theology  upon  Robert  Linton  Huchinson,  Gide- 
on Carl  Olson,  Arthur  A.  Schade,  LcAvis  OliA^er  Smith, 
J.  Carter  SAvaim,  EdAvard  Myrten  Wilson,  Xodie  Bry- 
son  Wilson.  Chalmers  RooscA^elt  Crockett  and  William 
Gilbert  NoAvell  received  certificates.  The  S.  S.  MarA'in 
Memorial  FelloAvship  Avas  aAvarded  to  Gerrit  Labotz 
and  the  Seminary  felloAvship  to  DAvight  Raymond 
Guthrie.  The  Keith  Memorial  Homiletical  prize  Avas 
aAvarded  to  Montague  White.  The  John  Watson  Prize 
in  NcAV  Testament  Greek  Avas  aAvarded  to  Gerrit  Labotz 
Avhile  in  this  connection  Robert  Lloyd  Dieffenbacher 
Avas  giA-en  honorable  mention.  The  William  B.  AVatson 
Prize  in  HebrcAv  Avas  aAvarded  to  DAvight  RaAmiond 
Guthrie  and  the  Junior  HebrcAv  Prize  to  :\r.  Rudolph 
Miller.  The  merit  prizes  Avere  aAvarded  to  James  R. 
Henry,  James  G.  Potter,  William  HoAvard  Ryall,  ^L 
Rudolph  Miller,  and  William  T.  SAvaim,  Jr. 
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Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology 

Eobert  Lloyd  Dieffenl)aclier — Layfayette  College,  B.S. 
1927.  Ordained,  May  8,  1929,  Presbytery  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Smithfield,  Ohio,  June  28,  1929. 

William  Fennell — University  of  Pittsburgh,  A.B.  1925. 
Ordained,  April  16,  1929,  Presbytery  of  Blairs- 
ville.  Will  travel  in  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land 
during  the  summer,  and  later  enter  the  Presbyteri- 
an pastorate. 

Dwight  Raymond  Guthrie — Grove  City  College,  A.B. 
1925.  Ordained,  April  9,  1929,  Presbytery  of  Kit- 
tanning.  Assistant  pastor,  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gerrit  Labotz — Groen  Van    Prinsterer    School,    Doeti- 
chem,  Holland,  1907.     As  the  recipient  of  the  S.  S. 
Marvin  Memorial    Fellowship,  will    spend  the  aca- 
demic year  1929-30  in  graduate  study  in  Europe.  Is 
,    spending  this  summer  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Archibald  John  SteAvart — Strafford  Normal  School, 
Canada,  1922.  Ordained  May  3,  1929,  Presbytery 
of  Pittsburgh.  In  charge  of  Melrose  Avenue  and 
Paul  Presbyterian  Churches,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

0.  Sloan  Whitacre— Grove  City  College,  A.B.,  1926.  Or- 
dained April  9,  1929,  Presbytery  of  Kittanning. 
Will  enter  the  Presbyterian  pastorate. 

Montague  White— Hamilton  College,  A.B.,  1922.  Or- 
dained, April  16,  1929,  Presbytery  of  Mahoning. 
Pastor,  Presbyterian  Church,  Troy,  Pa. 
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Certificate 

Chalmers  Roosevelt  Crockett— Virginia  Theological 
Seminary  and  College,  L^mchbnrg,  Ya.,  B.Th.,  1927. 
Will  enter  the  Baptist  ministry. 

William  Gilbert  Nowell — University  of  Pittsburgh, 
A.B.,  1926,  A.M.,  1927.  Pastor,  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  Houston,  Pa. 


Master  of  Sacred  Theology 

Robert  Linton  Hutchinson — Reformed  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary,  Pittsburgh,  B.D.,  1918.  Pas- 
tor, South  Side  Presbvterian  Church,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Gideon  Carl  Olson — Augustana  Theological  Seminary, 
B.D.,  1913.  Pastor,  Bethlehem  Lutheran  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  A.  Schade — Western  Theological  Seminary,  S. 
T.B.,  1928.  Secretary  of  Young  People's  and  Sun- 
day School  Workers'  Union  of  the  German  Baptist 
Church  of  North  America. 

Lewis  Oliver  Smith — Western  Theological  Seminary, 
S.T.B.,  1925.  Pastor,  Sharon  Presbyterian  Church, 
R.F.D.,  Coraopolis,  Pa. 

J.  Carter  Swaim — Western  Theological  Seminary,  S.T. 
B.,  1927.    Supply,  Presbyterian  Church,  Tulia,  Tex. 

Edward  Myrten  Wilson — Divinity  School,  Kenvon  Col- 
lege, B.D.,  1923.  Canon,  Trinity  Cathedral,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Nodie  Bryson  Wilson — Western  Theological  Seminary, 
S.T.B.,  1914.  Pastor,  Presbyterian  Church,  Blaw- 
nox,  Pa. 
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Retirement  of  Dr.  Snowden 

At  Ms  own  request  Dr.  SnoAvden  Avas  retired  from 
the  active  duties  of  the  Chair  of  Systematic  Theology  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  held  May  ninth. 
In  connection  Avith  his  retirement  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors appointed  a  special  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  W. 
L.  McEAvan  and  Dr.  AYilliam  F.  AYeir,  to  prepare  resolu- 
tions. This  Committee  reported  at  the  dinner  meeting 
of  the  Alumni  Association  as  f  oIIoavs  : 

'^Upon  the  report  this  morning  of  the  ExecutiA'e 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary  that  Dr.  James  H.  SnoAA^den  had, 
at  his  o^A'n  request,  been  relieA^ed  of  further  services  as 
lecturer  in  the  Department  of  Apologetics,  the  Board, 
having  approA^ecl  of  the  action,  appointed  a  committee 
consisting  of  'Rev.  Dr.  McEAA^an  and  Eca^  Dr.  Weir  to  ex- 
press the  appreciation  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
long  and  fruitful  services  of  Dr.  SnoAvden  and  the 
Board's  good  Avishes  for  him  in  all  things. 

''Dr.  SnoAvclen,  as  Professor  of  Systematic  Theo- 
logy, maintained  the  reputation  and  high  standards  of 
scholarship  Avhich  have  distinguished  this  department 
of  the  Seminary.  As  a  Avriter  of  books  and  editorials 
and  articles  for  theological  journals,  his  name  became 
familiar  to  students  throughout  the  Avorld,  and  added  to 
the  Seminary's  reputation  for  broad  scholarship,  and 
to  his  OAvn  high  position  among  theological  teachers. 

''In  the  seA-ering  of  the  relations  so  long  existing  be- 
tAveen  this  Board  and  Dr.  SnoAvden,  the  Board  expresses 
its  good  Avill  and  its  hopes  and  prayers  for  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  him  in  all  things.  As  an  expression  of  the 
esteem  in  Avhich  Ave  hold  Dr.  SnoAAxlen  and  in  order  that 
the  Seminary  shall  have  the  honor  and  benefit  of  retain- 
ing his  distinguished  name  on  its  faculty  roll,  Ave  haA^e 
this  day  elected  him  Professor  Emeritus  of  SA^stematic 
Theology." 
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Also  at  the  banquet  the  alumni  presented  Dr.  SnoAv- 
den  with  an  engraved  address,  signed  by  the  officers  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  of  the  Faculty,  and  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  in  recognition  of  his  service*  of 
seventeen  years  in  the  Dej)artment  of  Systematic  The- 
ology in  the  Seminar}^  and  fifty  years  in  the  Gospel  min- 
istry. An  address  of  appreciation,  voicing  the  love  and 
affection  in  Avhich  he  is  held  by  the  alumni  was  made  by 
Dr.  Arnold  H.  Lowe,  of  the  Kingshighway  Presbyterian 
Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  which  Dr.  Snowden  made  an 
appropriate  reply.  We  are  herewith  printing  a  copy  of 
the  engraved  letter  as  well  as  Dr.  Lowe's  address. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsvlvania, 
May  9,  1929. 
Dear  Dr.  Snowden: — 

We,  the  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  deeply  regret  that  the 
passing  of  time  compels  you  to  lighten  your  labors  and 
to  give  up  your  teaching.  We  cannot  let  the  occasion  of 
your  retirement  pass  without  giving  expression  to  our 
esteem  and  affection  for  you. 

During  the  eighteen  years  of  your  professorship 
more  than  six  hundred  students  have  been  members  of 
your  classes,  and  have  come  directly  under  your  per- 
sonal influence.  This  group  of  our  Association  owes 
you  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  training  which  you 
have  given  them  in  theology  and  the  closely  related  sub- 
jects of  apologetics  and  psychology.  .  Your  instruction 
has  not  only  introduced  your  students  to  the  ancient 
treasures  of  the  ^ Queen  of  the  Sciences,'  but  it  has  also 
shown  them  how  to  express  the  old  truth  in  speech  and 
imagery  which  the  man  of  to-day  can  understand. 

There  are  many  of  us,  however,  who  have  not  had 
the  privilege  of  sitting  at  your  feet  in  the  classroom.  We 
also  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  instruction 
which  we  have  received  from  the  written  word.  Many  a 
difficulty  has  been   removed   and  many   a   dark   riddle 
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solved  for  us  in  your  works.  Yon  have  wielded  a  ^to- 
lific  pen  and  covered  a  wide  field.  In  congratulating  you 
on  your  achievements  we  would  single  out  of  your  many 
contributions  to  Christian  literature  the  books  that  have 
dealt  with  the  insistent  philosophical  and  theological 
problems  of  to-day,  problems  which  the  minister  in  his 
direct  contacts  with  life  meets  as  inevitably  as  does  the 
scholar  in  his  study.  AVe  are  proud  that  one  of  our  o^^^l 
number  and  a  professor  in  our  own  Alma  Mater  has 
been  so  useful  as  a  teacher  and  writer  to  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

AVe  desire  this  brief  expression  of  our  esteem  and 
affection  to  convey  to  you  our  heartiest  congratulations, 
and  Ave  wish  you  a  prolonged  and  serene  evening  of  life. 
There  are  joining  with  us  in  this  testimony  the  members 
of  the  Faculty,  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  May  God  continue  to  bless  you 
richly! 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

S.    A.    KiPvKBEIDE 

President  of  Almuni  Association 

James  A.  Kelso 

President  of  Faculty 

Geo.  Taylor,  Jr. 
President  of  Board  of  Directors 

R.  D.  Ca^ipbell 
President  of  Board  of  Trustees 

Attest:  Hermanx  M.  Hosack 

Secretary  of  Alumni  Association 

Attest:  William  R.  Farmer 
Secretary  of  Facidty 

Attest:  George  C.  Fisher 

Secretary  of  Board  of  Directors 

Attest :  P.  W.  Sxyder 

Secretary  of  Board  of  Trustees, 
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Mr.  President,  Fellow  Alumni  and  Dr.  Snowden : 

Some  of  ns  have  travelled  a  long  distance  in  order 
to  join  onr  fellow  Alumni  in  honoring  our  beloved  teach- 
er, Dr.  Snowden.  As  he  celebrates  the  semi-centennial 
of  his  ministry,  and  as  he  retires  from  the  active  duty  of 
his  professorship,  we  desire  to  give  expression  of  our 
admiration  for  him.  I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor 
Avhich  has  fallen  to  me.  I  hope  that  as  I  speak  it  may  be 
given  to  me  to  repay  in  part  the  great  benefits  which  I 
have  received  from  Dr.  Snowden.  That  these  benefits 
are  great,  in-^^our  life  as  well  as  in  mine,  we  Avill  readily 
admit.  We  have  carried  them  into  life.  By  the  grace  of 
a  Divine  alchemy  we  have  transformed  them  into  per- 
sonal blessings.  Dr.  Snowden  is  pre-eminently  a  teach- 
er. I  am  within  the  borders  of  tractable  truth  when  I 
say  that  the  work  of  no  one  is  more  far-reaching,  and 
yet  more  difficult  to  appraise,  than  that  of  the  teacher. 
As  in  a  bio-chemical  process,  so  the  genius,  the  philoso- 
phy, and  the  character  of  the  teacher  permeate  the  mind 
and  life  of  the  pupil.  A  great  student  will  never  outlive 
the  mind  and  contribution  of  a  great  teacher.  Many  of 
us  have  carried  Dr.  Snowden  into  life.  How  much  of 
him  has  gone  Avith  us  into  our  thinking,  preaching,  and 
into  our  living  we  can  best  judge  for  ourselves. 

The  time  allotted  to  me  will  not  lend  itself  to  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  Dr.  Snowden 's  contributions  in  the 
field  of  Eeligion.  However,  I  shall  be  able  to  bring  to 
your  attention  some  of  Dr.  Snowden 's  creative  work  in 
the  fields  of  Theology  and  Philosophy.  That  is  the  field 
where  his  position  to-day  is  an  enviable  one.  Dr.  Snow- 
den ^s  mind  is  amazingly  inclusive.  It  betrays  a  catho- 
licity of  interests.  The  many  books  which  have  come 
from  his  pen  give  evidence  of  this  fact.  To  us  average 
mortals  it  seems  indeed  remarkable  that  a  man  should 
find  himself  equally  at   home   in   the   field   of   idealistic 
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Philosophy,  in  the  reahiis  of  Poetry,  in  the  Avorld  of  con- 
fusing and  shifting  theological  tendencies,  and  in  that 
most  fascinating  realm  of  Biblical  Literature.  AVere  one 
to  call  the  roll  .of  Dr.  Snowden's  books,  beginning,  let  me 
say,  with  that  little  volume,  which  first  introduced  me 
into  the  mysteries  of  Metaphysics,  ''The  AVorld  a  Spir- 
itual System,"  and  ending  with  that  massive  creation, 
''Old  Faith  and  Xew  Knowledge,"  the  wide  range  of  in- 
terests and  the  indisputable  ability  of  our  teacher  Avould 
be  established. 

A  few  months  ago  Dr.  Snowden's  coming  to  our  city 
was  announced  in  our  papers.  AVhen  asked  to  comment 
Ujoon  Dr.  Snowden,  I  Avas  led  to  make  a  statement  Avhich 
I  Avould  like  to  repeat  to  this  gathering.  Unlike  most 
great  teachers  of  al)stract  truth.  Dr.  SnoAvden  has  suc- 
ceeded to  kindle  the  imagination  of  the  laity.  His  influ- 
ence has  gone  far  and  beyond  the  classroom.  It  has  out- 
distanced the  seclusion  of  the  pastor's  study.  This  is  a 
REAL  achievement.  AVe  can  attriluite  it  only  to  Dr. 
SnoAvden's  inherent  capacity  as  an  interpreter.  It  is 
giA'en  to  feAv  to  translate  spiritual  and  religious  truths 
into  the  vernacular  of  the  people.  "What  AVill  Durant 
has  done  for  Philosopliy,  Avhat  George  Dorsey  has  done 
for  Science,  Dr.  SnoAvden  has  done  as  eminently  for  Re- 
ligion and  Psychology.  After  teaching  in  a  college  of 
Liberal  Arts  for  almost  ten  years,  I  haA^e  reached  the 
conclusion  that  if  Ave  are  to  salvage  the  fundamental  re- 
ligious truths  in  the  life  of  the  thinking  college  man,  Ave 
must  re-phrase  our  Avhole  religious  terminology.  The 
time  for  platitudes  has  passed  forever.  Religious 
phraseology  must  be  stripped  of  all  technicalities,^  of 
the  vestiges  of  the  mind  of  the  academician.  Religion, 
being  a  matter  of  life,  nmst  be  interpreted  in  the^  lan- 
guage of  the  day  of  Avliich  Ave  are  a  part.  This  Dr.  SnoAV- 
den  has  done,  and  it  has  endeared  him  to  thousands  of 
men  and  Avomen  in  this  country. 

Dr.  SnoAvden's  great  contributions  have  been  ren- 
dered in  three   distinct  fields.     (I  hope   that   the  good 
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Doctor  will  forgive  me  for  particularizing.  I  understand 
that  it  is  rather  insinuating  and  presuming  to  take  [he 
liberty  to  dissect  another  man's  mind).  His  contribu- 
tion to  Theology  is  outstanding.  It  consists  in  redefin- 
ing and  re-emphasizing  the  personality  of  God.  The 
modern  man  is  not  so  sure  of  the  existence  of  God. 
Much  less  is  he  sure  of  the  fact  that  God  is  a  personal- 
ity. In  an  age  in  which  men  have  changed  their  vital 
opinions  on  many  matters,  it  is  natural  that  they  should 
also  change  their  conceptions  of  God.  It  is  natural  that 
a  generation  which  is  motivated  by  the  spirit  of  sceptic- 
ism, inquiry,  and  honest  searching,  should  also  ap- 
proach God  with  a  desire  for  spiritual  diagnosis.  The 
results  of  this  diagnosis  have  not  always  been  happy. 
When  God  is  placed  under  the  microscope  of  a  queru- 
lous intellectual  or  cpia si- scientific  investigation,  He  is 
apt  to  dissolve  into  pitiful  vagueness.  Anyone  who  is 
acquainted  with  modern  thought  as  it  reveals  itself  in 
Science,  Philosophy,  Ethics,  and  even  Theology,  knows 
that  the  conception  of  the  personality  of  God  has  been 
pushed  upon  the  scrapheap  of  theological  tenets.  We  are 
asked  to  think  of  God  as  a  philosophical  obscurity,  or  at 
best,  as  a  philosophical  necessity.  We  are  to  see  Him  in 
the  light  of  a  great  scientific  principle.  We  are  to  believe 
in  Him  as  a  mere  generality.  However  much  the  modern 
Christian  must  adjust  his  conception  of  God  to  a  new 
Astronomy,  to  a  new  Biology,  and  to  a  new  World 
Order,  he  will  be  reluctant  to  believe  in  a  God  without  a 
sense  of  definiteness,  without  ascribing  to  Him  redemp- 
tive powers  and  personal  interests  which  invade  human 
life,  and  touch  us  in  all  vital  experiences.  I  can  best  em- 
phasize and  illustrate  Dr.  Snowden's  great  contribution 
as  it  expresses  itself  in  his  book,  ^'Is  God  a  Person  f  by 
bringing  to  your  attention  a  new  vogue  in  our  The- 
ology. I  am  referring  to  Henry  Nelson  Wieman.  Under 
Wieman's  subtle  touches  God  almost  evaporates.  While 
he  insists  that  he  does  not  attack  His  personality,  he 
speaks  of  Him  in  a  way   which,   in   my   judgment,  will 
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make  Him  useful  only  for  textbooks  and  technical 
studies.  Even  AVieman's  pragmatism — he  says  that 
God  must  be  a  workable  God — will  not  change  this.  In 
the  language  of  Wieman  God  is  not  so  much  a  person  as 
He  is  a  tendency,  that  is,  an  unfolding  |)rinciple,  in  itself 
expansive  and  expanding.  AVieman  sees  God  as  the 
principle  of  integration.  Were  it  not,  he  says,  for  this 
principle  of  integration  this  would  not  l)e  a  universe  but 
a  multiverse.  At  the  risk  of  not  doing  justice  to  our  be- 
loved teacher  I  feel  impelled  to  say  that  it  is  here  where 
Dr.  Snowden's  great  contribution  Avill  ahvays  assert  it- 
self. By  argument,  by  subtle  reasoning,  by  sane  think- 
ing he  has  fortified  our  belief  in  the  personality  of  God. 
In  a  day  when  men's  thoughts  concerning  God  are  be- 
coming vague  and  vaguer,  this  insistence  and  this  em- 
phasis deserve  particular  mention. 

His  second  great  contribution,  in  my  judgment,  has 
been  rendered  in  the  field  of  Apologetics.  Apologetics 
is  the  fighting  unit  of  Theology.  It  is  that  branch  of 
Knowledge  which  endeavors  to  establish  the  legitimacy 
of  our  religion.  That  this  legitimacy  has  been  ques- 
tioned, we  understand  fully.  The  validity  of  our  Chris- 
tian faith  has  been  criticized  and  attacked  anew.  The 
attacks  in  recent  years  have  been  vastly  different  from 
those  half  a  century  ago.  The  apologete  must  know  how 
to  shift  his  battle-line.  AVith  the  changing  attack,  as  it 
appears  through  the  voice  of  a  materialistic  science,  or 
in  the  garb  of  a  new  psychology,  the  apologete  must 
change  his  attack  as  well.  Here  lies  Dr.  Snowden's 
second  great  contribution.  For  years  Apologetics  has 
used  the  same  arguments  until  in  our  own  student  days 
they  had  been  worn  threadbare.  It  always  seemed  to  me 
that  Apologetics  was  attacking  an  enemy  who  had 
changed  his  battle-line.  Dr.  Snowden,  in  a  courageous 
spirit,  and  in  the  spirit  of  sTOipathy  and  understanding, 
has  broken  new  ground  by  attacking  antagonistic  teach- 
ings on  their  own  field,  in  their  own  language,  and  with 
their  own  weapons.    I  can  only  hope  that  in  this  partic- 
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ular  Dr.  Snowden  will  be  considered  a  pioneer  and  trail- 
blazer,  and  that  teachers  of  Apologetics  in  the  future 
will  learn  to  leave  antiquated  erudition  behind,  and  to 
meet  the  enemy  in  his  own  lair. 

In  closing  allow  me  to  speak  of  Dr.  Snowden 's  con- 
tribution to  the  Psychology  of  Religion.  Many  of  us  re- 
member affectionately  his  courses  in  this  particular  de- 
partment. In  those  days  it  seemed  to  us  he  not  only  had 
James,  Royce,  and  Thorndyke,  on  his  fingertips,  but 
that  he  himself  was  a  psychologist  of  high  order.  As  I 
look  at  him  to-day,  reading  him,  in  his  own  works,  I  am 
deeply  impressed  with  the  fact  that  those  students  who 
have  been  ]3rivileged  to  hear  his  lectures  on  Psychology 
in  recent  years  must  have  been  blessed  immeasurably. 
Throughout  Dr.  Snowden 's  teachings  on  Psychology  I 
find  two  great  affirmations.  First,  the  validity  of  re- 
ligious experience  as  it  expresses  itself  in  worship, 
faith,  and  prayer.  Prayer,  in  his  teachings,  becomes  the 
natural  function  of  the  natural  man.  It  is  more  than  a 
sublimated  Coueism.  It  is  more  than  spiritualized  auto- 
suggestion. Religious  experience  is  not  a  function  cre- 
ated through  social  and  economic  impacts.  It  is  the  up- 
welling  of  natural  demands.  His  second  insistence,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  upon  subjective  consciousness.  In  his 
latest  book,  ''Old  Faith  and  New  Knowledge,''  Dr. 
Snowden  defends  the  Christian  viewpoint  against  the 
newest  form  of  Materialism  as  it  expresses  itself  in  Be- 
haviourism. If  the  child  at  birth  is  only  ''a  very  lowly 
piece  of  protoplasm,"  if  we  are  merely  ''protoj)lasmic 
mass  which  can  be  shaped  according  to  the  specifica- 
tions demanded  b}^  our  present  social  standards,"  then, 
of  course,  it  is  useless  to  speak  of  subjective  conscious- 
ness. Then  we  are  onh^  a  brass  pipe  or  a  jellyfish  in  a 
peculiar  cell  formation.  As  a  psychologist  Dr.  Snowden 
has  maintained  jDersistently  that  we  are  more  than  the 
result  of  an  aggressive  environment.  "We  are  urged  by 
dominant  desires.  AYe  are  inspired  by  great  passions. 
We  hope.    We  grow.    We  achieve.    We  do  not  exist;  we 
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live.  We  are  personalities.  We  are  spiritual  entities. 
AVe  are  sonls.  We  are  conscious  of  ourselves.  Much  of 
our  modern  Psycliology  has  surrendered  to  the  influ- 
ences of  Behavourism.  Dr.  Snowden  has  rendered  a 
great  service  in  pointing  out  its  materialistic  heritage. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  many  shortcomings  of  my 
words.  I  feel  that  in  all  that  I  have  said  I  have  not  done 
justice  to  you,  sir.  I  beg,  however,  that  you  will  receive 
my  words  as  an  expression  of  esteem  and  gratitude 
from  your  former  students  and  fellow  alumni.  Indeed, 
we  glory  in  you  and  we  are  proud  of  you.  And  now  I  ask 
you  to  accept  this  token  as  a  tangible  expression  of  our 
love  for  you. 
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Program  of  Exercises 

Rev.  George  Taylor,  Jr.  Ph.D.,  D.D. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Directors ,  Presiding 

Organ  Voluntary:  Prelude  on  ^SSt.  Anne 'MI.  H.  Parry 

Doxology 

Dr.  Charles  N.  Boyd 

Invocation 

Rev.  George  Taylor,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Scripture  Lesson :  Epliesians  3  :21 
Professor  MACKEi^j^ziE 

Prayer 

Rev.  Samuel  Semple,  D.D. 

Hymn  No.  310 

Presentation  of  Diplomas 

Conferring  of  Degrees  and  Awards 
Presideistt  Ej:lso 

Hymn  No.  162 

Subscrij)tion  and  Declaration 
The  Professor  Elect 

Prayer  of  Induction 

Rev.  Hugh  Thomson^  Kerr,  D.D. 

Charge  to  the  Professor 

Rev.  George  Taylor,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Inaugural  Address 

Benediction 

Organ  Postlude :    Finale,  op.  84 A.  Guilmant 

Dr.  Charles  N.  Boyd 

Precentor,  Rev.  Ralph  K.  Merker 
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Biographical  Note 

Professor  Mackenzie  was  born  in  Ross-Shire,  Scot- 
land, in  1882,  and  received  Ms  early  education  at  the 
Nicolson  Institute,  the  largest  school  of  that  country. 
He  graduated  at  Aberdeen  University  in  1905  with  First 
Class  Honors  in  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  gaining 
the  Alexander  Bain  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  student  in 
that  department,  and  the  Fullarton  Scholarship.  He 
continued  his  studies  at  the  Universities  of  Halle  and 
Berlin,  and  was  for  three  years  Assistant  Professor  of 
Logic  and  Psychology  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
He  graduated  in  Theology  at  the  United  Free  Church 
College,  Aberdeen,  in  1909,  and  was  examiner  for  Logic, 
Psychology,  Moral  and  Political  Science  for  some  years, 
both  in  his  alma  mater  and  the  Lmited  Free  Church  Col- 
lege. Recently  AVashington  and  Jefferson  College 
awarded  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Professor  Mackenzie  is  also  acquainted  with  the  prac- 
tical work  of  the  ministry,  for  he  has  been  a  minister 
first  in  Aberdeenshire,  then  in  Oban,  and  in  Tain.  His 
last  pastorate  was  in  the  Ferryhill  Church  in  Aberdeen, 
an  important  charge  in  which  he  has  had  distinguished 
predecessors  such  as  the  following  well-known  scholars : 
Principal  James  Iverach,  D.D.,  Professor  Kilpatrick, 
now  of  Toronto,  and  Principal  Bruce  Taylor  of  Queen's 
University,  Canada.  He  also  served  as  a  chaplain  dur- 
ing the  AYorld  AVar. 

Amid  his  other  activities  Professor  Mackenzie  has 
been  busy  with  his  pen.  and  some  notable  theological 
articles  in  Hastings'  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and 
Ethics  bear   his   name.    The   most  important   of   these 


The  Rev.  Donald  Mackenzie,  M.A.,  was  elected  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  May  5, 
1927,  his  election  was  ratified  by  the  General  Assembly  at  San 
Francisco,  May  31,  1927,  and  he  was  formally  inducted  into  the  pro- 
fessorship on  Thursday,  May  9,  192  9. 
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articles  are  on  Christian  Ethics,  Libertarianism,  Syner- 
gism, and  Transcendentalism. 

The  formal  induction  of  Professor  Mackenzie  into 
the  chair  of  Systematic  Theology  took  place  in  con- 
nection with  the  Commencement  exercises  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh,  on  Thursday,  May 
ninth,  at  eight-iifteen  o'clock.  The  charge  to  the  Pro- 
fessor was  delivered  by  the  Reverend  George  Taylor, 
Jr.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Seminary.  Those  in  attendance  included  alumni 
and  friends  of  the  Seminary  located  in  the  city  and 
vicinity  and  also  visitors  from  a  greater  distance. 
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The  Reverend  George  Taylor,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

My  dear  Mr.  Mac'kenzie : 

This  is  a  peculiar  privilege  Avliich  lias  been  assigned 
to  me  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Seminary,  not 
only  because  of  the  devotion  which  I  have  for  the 
Seminary,  but  also  because  of  my  affection  for  you  and 
my  confidence  in  your  ability  to  give  a  real  service  to 
the  students  who  shall  pass  through  your  classes  and  to 
those  people  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  come  imder 
your  influence.  I  can,  therefore,  assure  you  that  this 
Seminary  is  to  be  congratulated  because  of  your  presence 
in  her  teaching  force.  Some  very  distinguished  and 
eminent  instructors  and  lecturers  in  theology  have  pre- 
ceded you  in  this  Chair,  but  we  believe  that  the  light  of 
truth  will  shine  equally  as  bright  and  clear  for  this 
generation  through  the  medium  of  your  consecrated 
scholarship. 

Therefore,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors— and 
may  I  say  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Alumni,  and  the 
friends  of  this  Seminary — I  am  extending  to  you  in  this 
formal  way  a  most  cordial  welcome  into  our  fellowship. 
AVe  realize  that  your  presence  in  this  country,  together 
with  that  of  your  good  wife  and  family,  has  been  attended 
with  real  sacrifices  and  perhaps  some  serious  heartaches. 
It  is  not  a  light  experience  to  tear  up  roots  in  one's 
native  soil  and  to  sever  the  contacts  with  those  many 
springs  of  friendships,  of  interests,  and  of  plans  Avhich 
have  been  the  large  part  of  a  lifetime  in  the  making, 
and  to  be  transplanted  to  an  environment  Avhere  many 
of  those  same  intimate  and  most  searching  fountains  of 
real  living  can  never  find  a  place  in  the  growth  of  your 
new  world.  But  we  have  rejoiced  in  the  very  gracious 
way  you  have  accepted  your  lot.  You.  have  won  the 
admiration  and  love  of  our  hearts  by  making  us  feel, 
through  your  attitude  and  your  daily  actions,  that  no 
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privileges  have  been  greater  and  no  friendships  more 
desirable  than  those  yon  are  making  in  this  land  which 
we  love. 

It  has  been  the  time-honored  cnstom  of  this 
Seminary  for  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
give  a  charge  to  the  newly  indncted  professor.  This  part 
of  yonr  inauguration  has  fallen  to  my  lot :  not  because 
I  have  any  qualifications  for  such  a  task,  or  because  I 
believe  that  you  need  any  words  of  advice  or  warning 
in  assuming  the  duties  of  this  Chair,  but  solely  because 
the  Board  has  said  that  I  must  do  it.  In  accepting:  the 
subscription  of  the  Seminary  you  have  declared  your 
loyalty  not  onl}^  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  but  also  to  the  work  which  you  are  assuming 
in  the  Chair  of  Theology.  In  addition  to  this,  you  are 
especially  fitted  by  your  scholarship,  by  your  training 
in  theological  instruction,  by  your  contacts  with  the 
actual  problems  of  the  church,  and  by  your  living  gospel 
to  do  the  very  important  work  which  the  Seminary  de- 
sires 3'Ou  to  do.  It  seems,  therefore,  like  a  work  of  super- 
erogation for  me  to  charge  you.  And  yet  such  a  charge 
has  a  real  mission.  It  helps  to  add  solemnity  and  im- 
jjressiveness  to  this  very  interesting  occasion  and  to 
emphasize  from  the  pastor's  point  of  view  the  vital  issue 
at  stake  in  all  theological  instruction. 

To-day  there  is  something  lacking  in  most  theological 
writings  as  well  as  in  most  theological  instruction.  We 
have  only  to  read  the  books  which  deal  with  this  subject, 
or  to  engage  in  serious  conversation  with  those  who  are 
entering  the  work  of  the  pastorate,  or  who  have  strug- 
gled with  the  actual  doctrinal  problems  through  a  long 
life  of  service  in  the  Christian  ministry  to  be  thoroughly 
convinced  that  something  is  wrong.  And  when  we  ana- 
lyze the  results  of  our  investigation  the  weak  spot  is 
easily  discovered.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  theology  has 
been  conceived  of  and  taught  as  a  thing  apart.  It  has 
lacked  a  vital  power,  a  blending  with  the  real  issues  of 
life ;  and,  therefore,  it  has  left  the  student  largely  outside 
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of  the  experience.  It  has  been  the  systematizing  of  what 
other  men  have  professed  to  believe,  or  the  exiDressing 
in  doctrines  and  creeds  what  the  Chnrch  has  supposed 
to  have  embodied  in  her  essential  life.  Bnt  it  has  failed 
to  arouse  in  the  student  that  grip  of  eternal  truth  which 
becomes  a  sacred  possession  only  because  it  is  merged 
with  the  motive  powers  of  life.  I  realize  that  conviction 
and  power  are  linked  with  years  of  experience,  that, 
tiiey  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  enriching  process  which 
a  growing  life  and  knowledge  bring  to  our  doors.  But 
you  realize  only  too  Avell  that  there  is  a  way  to  open  the 
young  student's  heart  to  the  sunlight  of  God's  love  as 
it  is  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ  so  that  the  interests  of  his 
life  will  be  unified  and  his  convictions  will  glow  with  the 
intensity  of  life's  warmth.  And  there  is  a  way  to  stifle 
the  heart  of  the  student  by  failing  to  recognize  those 
deep  religious  springs  which  cannot  be  harnassed  by 
any  doctrine  or  creed,  and  the  vitalizing  power  of  which 
alone  determines  the  beauty  of  life  and  holiness  and  the 
constructive  poAver  in  the  Avork  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Of  course,  these  implements  of  the  past  must  be  put 
in  their  hands.  They  must  be  taught  the  Avays  Avhich 
others  before  them  have  used  and  by  Avhich  they  have 
marked  out  their  patliAvay.  But  this,  after  all,  is  only 
history,  hoAvever  Avell  it  may  be  systematized.  It  is  only 
the  account  of  the  Avay  a  fcAv  great  souls  have  found 
God  in  Jesus  Christ.  My  dear  brother,  greater  than 
these  are  here  for  our  generation.  These  are  they  Avhom 
you  Avill  serve  as  the  years  go  by.  They  Avill  not  only 
absorb  the  meaning  of  those  Avho  have  left  their  heritage 
in  constructive  theological  thinking  but  they  Avill  arise 
on  their  limitations  of  expressing  to  resurrect  the  dead 
issues  of  theological  li?e.  They  Avill  dig  their  OAvn  stones 
of  doctrine  out  of  the  quarry  of  God's  OAvn  Book  and 
Avill  breathe  a  neAV  life  into  the  Christian  Church  of 
to-day.  It  is  the  one  great  opportunity  Avhich  lies  at 
your  door  and  I  am  convinced  that  under  the  influence 
of  your  devotion  to  the  blessed  Kedeemer  and  under  the 
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unifying  power  of  yonr  constructive  religious  experience 
you  will  work  the  miracle  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
Chair  in  which  you  are  to  serve.  And,  in  the  great 
service  which  you  are  to  give  to  Jesus  Christ  in  this 
Seminary,  the  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you:  The  Lord 
make  His  face  to  shine  upon  you  and  be  gracious  unto 
you:  The  Lord  lift  up  His  countenance  upon  you  and 
give  you  peace !    Amen. 
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Theology  and  the  Modern  Outlooh 

Donald  Mackenzie 

Any  man  who  is  placed  in  a  chair  of  theology  in 
our  day,  as  l3y  your  favour  I  have  been,  should,  in  my 
judgment,  keep  certain  considerations  ever  before  him 
if  he  is  to  discharge  his  duty  with  any  hope  of  success.  I 
propose  to  deal  with  some  of  these  desideranda  noAv. 
I.  In  the  first  place,  he  ought  to  keep  in  mind  that  he  is 
the  interpreter  of  a  great  body  of  inherited  thinking  on 
the  subject  of  theology.  He  has  not,  therefore,  to  create 
a  brand-new  theology  out  of  nothing  or  out  of  the  thin 
resources  of  his  own  inner  consciousness.  -That  would 
be  like  setting  a  man  to  kindle  a  fire  Avithout  fuel.  Chris- 
tion  theology  has  a  great  history  toAvards  Avhich  the 
sul3tlest  minds  of  nineteen  centuries  liaA^e  contri]3uted 
their  quota,  and  the  question  is  bound  to  arise — Avhat  at- 
titude should  he  take  up  toAvards  this  A^ast  material  f  and 
the  ansAver  is  not  self-eA^ident.  For  this  history  itself  is 
the  record  of  many  conflicts  and  cross-currents  appear- 
ing at  times  like  the  1)attle  at  the  passages  of  Jordan 
Avliere  Ephraimite  and  Gileadite  confronted  each  other 
Avith  Shibboleth  and  Sil)boletli. 

Is  he  then  to  look  upon  the  past  as  a  charnel-house 
Avhere  noAv  lie  the  bones  of  the  dead — dead  controA^ersies 
and  obsolete  decisions  that  haA^e  little  or  no  relcA^ancy 
for  our  age  f  Or,  Avith  more  lenient  eye,  is  he  to  regard 
it  as  a  nmseum  of  interesting  relics  Avhere  he  can  occa- 
sionally get  something  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale 
■ — l)ut  taking  it  all  in  all  Avhich  is,  hoAvever  picturesque, 
only  of  antiquarian  interest  to-day?  He  may  be  tempted 
to  take  that  course  in  the  interests  of  Avhat  he  regards  as 
up-to-dateness,  and  in  order  to  saA^e  himself  and  his 
students  useless  trouble. 
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But,  in  spite  of  these  plausible  motives,  I  am  in- 
clined to  look  on  this  past  as  an  inheritance  of  real 
value — capital  whose  spiritual  wealth  can  be  re-minted 
and  converted  into  current  coin,  and  I  think  that  in  the 
long  run  this  is  the  more  profitable  and  the  juster  atti- 
tude. No  doubt  we  may  overvalue  the  past  and  make 
ourselves  its  slaves,  then  it  becomes  like  Hezekiah^s 
serpent — Nehushtan — a  piece  of  brass  that  bars  and 
bolts  the  way  to  progress.  It  is  possible,  for  example,  to 
regard  the  decisions  of  early  councils — so-called  ecumen- 
ical, or  the  deliverances  of  Dordrecht,  or  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  as  forever  binding — literatim  et  ver- 
batim— like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  which 
cannot  be  altered.  That  may  be  done,  although  if  one 
may  judge  by  our  knowledge  of  the  deliverances  of  these 
august  bodies  I  do  not  think  the  danger  from  this  quar- 
ter is  a  very  real  one.  But  there  is  an  equally  subtle 
danger  in  the  opposite  direction.  We  may  undervalue 
the  past  and  thereby  impoverish  ourselves.  Marcion 
long  ago  started  with  the  idea  that  progress  was  pos- 
sible only  by  an  absolute  break  with  the  past  and  in  so 
doing  he  was  under  the  impression  that  he  was  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  St.  Paul.  Here  he  was  wrong. 
Harnack,  who  seems  to  admire  Marcion,  says  of  him 
that  he  was  the  only  man  in  his  age  who  understood  St. 
Paul  and  even  he  did  not  understand  him.  Some  mod- 
erns, reviewing  the  troubled  waters  of  Christian  specu- 
lation, are  tempted  to  cry  out,  in  their  impatience,  with 
Matthew  Arnold— ^^Ole  clothes!  Ole  clothes!''  But  the 
instincts  of  the  Christian  Church  were  dead  against 
Marcion  on  this  point,  and,  like  Samuel  Johnson,  I  have 
no  small  respect  for  the  instincts  of  ordinary  Chris- 
tians. An  absolutely  new  beginning  irrespective  of 
history,  the  desire  to  cast  away  old  clothes — Hebrew  or 
otherwise — may  be  necessary  at  times  as  a  protest,  but 
as  a  general  policy  to  pursue  it  ruthlessly  may  be  doing 
what  a  great  thinker  said  the  French  revolutionaries 
were  doing — throwing  away  the   baby   with    the   bath- 
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water.  We  cannot  witliont  loss  neglect  the  past.  We 
must  preserve  the  baby.  Analogies  are  dangerous  ar- 
guments— and  analogies  about  clothes  give  a  false  im- 
pression, for  theology,  let  us  hope,  is  more  than  millin- 
ery or  tailoring.  In  its  essence  it  deals  Avith  God  and  the 
soul.  Theology,  like  Joseph,  gives  commandment  con- 
cerning its  very  bones — even  its  terminology  is  to  be 
treated  with  respect.  There  does  appear  in  history  an 
absurd  and  perverse  element;  for  it  is  the  record  of  the 
resultant  actions  of  imperfect  human  wills  and  motives 
— at  times  a  fighting  over  trifles,  unfair  motives  im- 
puted, and  unworthy  ostracisms  effected — and  this  ele- 
ment is  not  lacking  in  the  history  of  theology.  Who  has 
not  heard  of  the  odium  theologicum?  Our  material  is 
thus  dross  mingled  with  gold — would  God  the  dross 
were  solely  confined  to  the  past!  But  surely  it  is  not  all 
dross.  Gibbon  makes  merry  over  Christendom  torn  in 
pieces  over  a  diphthong,  referring  to  the  homoiousian  or 
Arian  controversy.  But  Gibbon  was  wrong  in  that  par- 
ticular instance.  There  is  more  in  history  than  the  re- 
sultant of  human  wdlls — there  is  a  Higher  wdll  which 
makes  sometimes  the  very  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him. 
AYhen  we  have  made  all  allow^ances  for  men's  perver- 
sities and  pugnacities — and  when  these  have  schooled  us 
into  a  broader  charity — it  seems  to  me  still  to  be  true 
that  under  the  cover  of  terms  strange  and  foreign  to  us 
men  were  often  fighting  for  real  issue  and  came  to  real 
decisions — issues  and  decisions  bigger  than  were  re- 
alized at  the  time.  History  in  my  opinion  has  decided 
once  for  all,  in  principle  at  any  rate,  certain  questions, 
and  once  for  all  rejected  certain  contentions.  It  may  be 
also  that  it  has  taught  us  that  there  are  questions  about 
which  we  cannot  be  too  sure  of  an  intellectual  solution 
here.  My  conviction  is  that  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the 
past  in  the  realm  of  Christian  thinking  is  one  of  our 
most  efficacious  remedies  against  the  vagaries  of  the 
present,  many  of  which  are  bloodless  avatars  or  errors 
that  have  been  experimented  with  and  coquetted  with  in 
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the  past  and  have  been  rightly  condemned,  though  their 
modern  propomiders  rejoice  over  them  as  heaven-born 
discoveries  of  their  own.  The  stndy  of  systematic  the- 
ology in  the  light  of  its  history  is  for  the  preacher  one 
of  the  surest  safeguards  against  a  limited  and  one- 
sided conception  of  truth ;  and  it  may  save  him  from  the 
error  of  the  intellectual  amateur  who  proclaims  that  he 
has  made  a  new  discover}^  which  is  often  new  only  in  re- 
lation to  his  own  ignorance  and  is  not  a  discovery  at  all 
but  the  pale  ghost  of  an  exploded  error  revisiting  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon.  The  wealth  of  Christian  truth  re- 
veals itself  in  its  manifoldness  as  we  see  it  shining 
through  the  great  complex  of  the  Christian  centuries. 
But  if  the  past  is  to  become  for  us  Spiritual  capital  it 
must  be  recaptured  and  reinterpreted  and  put  through 
the  purifying  crucible  of  judgment  and  made  part  of  our 
own  mental  fibre.  The  Christian  theologian  to-day — 
along  with  his  laborious  acquistion  of  historical  knowl- 
edge— should  covet  earnestly  the  gift  of  insight  which 
can  penetrate  below  the  externals  and  accidentals  of 
past  controversies  to  their  inner  spirit  and  significance 
— distinguish  in  theological  thinking  between  the  sacred 
and  the  profane,  the  important  and  the  non-essential, 
the  central  and  the  peripheral,  for  truth  is  often  a 
matter  of  proportion  and  emphasis — to  be  found  in  the 
nuances,  as  Renan  once  said.  He  should  covet  also  the 
gift  of  lucid  expression  by  which  he  may  be  able  to 
speak  to  his  own  age  in  its  own  language  the  living 
truth  of  God  which  has  been  breaking  out  of  His  Holy 
Word  from  age  to  age — and  in  each  age  with  special 
timely  emphasis  for  the  actual  needs.  To  start  with  the 
assumption  that  history  is  meaningless  is  not  the  wa}^  to 
freedom  or  originality,  but  it  is  to  reduce  to  meaningless 
our  own  solutions,  for  Avhy  should  we  as  an  age  be  ex- 
empt from  futility  if  all  the  past  has  been  subject  to  it? 
We  ourselves  shall  soon  be  the  past.  Dean  Inge  has  re- 
cently said  that  there  is  no  originality  but  only  plagia- 
rism, and  even  if  we  do  not  agree — and  likely  he  does  not 
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mean  us  to  agree  with  this  obiter  dictum— still  the  Avay 
to  useful  originality  for  ns  is  not  reached  l^y  wholly  neg- 
lecting the  past.  There  is  a  tradition  that  at  the  council 
of  Nicea  the  tellers  on  every  count  of  the  members  found 
an  extra  one  present  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  this 
odd  elusive  personage  was  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  believe 
in  the  presence  of  this  odd  one  in  history — not  simply  in 
the  way  of  development  but  coming  into  it  in  the  way  of 
illapse  from  above,  and  if  we  can  only  get  His  mind  and 
trace  His  presence  and  purpose  we  can  not  only  under- 
stand history  l3ut  have  a  key  to  many  of  our  modern  dif- 
ficulties. Then  we  can  bring  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
past  things  new  and  old  and  be  interpreters  to  pilgrims 
who  amidst  many  intellectual  difficulties  are  seeking 
their  way  to  the  celestial  city. 

II.  But  in  the  second  place  theology  is  not  solely 
or  mainly  an  historical  discipline.  There  is  a  real  sense 
in  Avhich  we  can  say  that  every  age  has  to  make  its  own 
theology.  The  task  of  the  theologian  nmst  be  determined 
by  the  needs  and  outlooks  of  the  present.  ''Xew  occa- 
sions teach  new  duties  and  time  makes  ancient  good 
uncouth."  ''Truth,"  says  Milton,"  is  like  a  river  which 
if  it  flows  not  forward  becomes  stagnant."  The  very 
same  principle  that  compels  us  to  recognize  a  meaning 
in  the  past  constrains  us  to  see  a  meaning  in  the  present, 
and  Holy  AVrit  warns  us  against  saying,  ''The  former 
days  were  better  than  these,"  in  a  Book  which  seems  to 
forget  its  own  warning.  It  may  be  a  sign  of  intellectual 
senility  to  praise  the  past  to  the  disj)aragement  of  the 
present,  although  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  no  such 
a  thing  as  retrogression  in  history.  Xow  the  same  dif- 
ficulty experienced  in  trying  to  understand  the  past  con- 
fronts us  as  we  face  the  present  and  has  the  additional 
difficulty  that  the  past  is  relatively  static  whereas  the 
present  is  in  flux  and  we  ourselves  are  in  the  SAveep  of  it. 
The  present,  like  the  past,  is  full  of  conflicts  and  cross- 
currents. There  are  many  voices  in  the  world  to-day 
and  it  requires  some  faith  and  charity  to  say  with  Paul 
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that  none  of  them  is  without  significance.  Here  also  we 
have  perversity  due  to  human  wills,  but  may  it  not  be 
true  that  here  also  that  elusive  personage  who  is  the 
Holy  Ghost  who  was  present  in  the  tumultuous  Assem- 
bly of  Nicea — and  we  should  not  forget  that  at  Nicea 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  unworthy  lobbying  and  wire- 
pulling, and  intrigue — is  speaking  in  a  still  small  voice 
through  them  all  and  above  them  all?  Our  ambition 
should  be  to  hear  His  whispers  as  He  comes  to  us 
through  the  widening  knowledge,  and  imperative  needs 
and  seeming  confusions  of  our  own  time.  Why  should 
we  regard  the  decisions  of  Nicea  to  be  more  valid  than, 
let  us  say,  the  deliverances  of  the  Greneral  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  if  we  believe  in  His  presence? 
And  to  take  a  broader  sweep,  why,  if  Moses  got  some 
valuable  wisdom  from  Jethro,  and  if  as  our  Savior  said 
the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation 
than  the  children  of  light,  should  we  not  be  able  to  learn 
something  from  movements  in  our  oyni  time  which  may 
not  march  under  a  definite  religious  banner?  ^^He  that 
is  not  against  me  is  with  me."  H  we  have  the  requisite 
docility  the  whole  of  the  world  process  can  be  our  school 
and  in  this  school  the  Holy  Spirit  our  Teacher.  There 
are,  however,  three  influences  out  of  many  which  in  our 
own  time  have  not  only  an  indirect  but  an  immediate 
bearing  upon  Christian  theology,  and  I  must  confine  m^^- 
self  to  these.  They  cluster  around  anthropology,  phy- 
sical science,  and  psychology,  and  I  desire  very  briefly 
to  say  a  word  on  each  of  these  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Christian  theologian. 

(a)  Anthropology.  Within  recent  years  a  trul}^  im- 
posing amount  of  material  has  been  gathered  together 
in  order  to  throw  light  on  all  the  religions  of  the  world 
from  the  lowest  forms  of  pre-animism  to  the  sublimest 
systems  of  mysticism.  The  various  volumes  of  Sir 
James  Fraser's  ^'The  Golden  Bough,"  to  give  only  one 
example  out  of  many,  is  a  revelation  of  the  wealth  and 
variety  of  this    material.     Xothing  is  too    grotesque  or 
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even  repulsive  to  be  without  its  interest  for  the  anthro- 
pologist, and  the  obvious  motive  behind  all  this  accumu- 
lation of  facts  is  the  truly  scientific  interest  which  seeks 
to  get  at  the  essence  of  religion  itself  by  discovering  its 
origin  and,  if  possible,  by  tracing  the  law  of  its  develop- 
ment. Anthropologists  attempt  to  find  in  the  welter  of 
religions  some  great  unitary  principle  such  as  Newton 
discovered  in  the  law  of  gravitation  in  the  physical 
world,  or  Darwin  in  his  law  of  development  in  the  bio- 
logical realm.  This  is  highly  praiseworthy  philosophic- 
ally, for  the  human  mind  craves  for  unity — for  order. 
The  bearing  of  all  this  on  Christian  theology  is  obvious 
and  raises  such  fundamental  questions  as  the  following : 
'  ^  Is  the  Christian  religion  just  a  strand  in  the  great  web 
of  world  religions,  or  has  it  any  distinctiveness  or  final- 
ity?" ''Is  Jesus  Christ  one  of  a  pantheon  or  a  Divine 
Savior!"  Is  Christianity  explicable  in  its  origin  and 
growth  by  a  jn^inciple  of  natural  development  or  is  it 
sui  generisf  So  pressing  has  been  the  force  of  these 
considerations  upon  Christian  thinking  that  some  the- 
ologians to-day  prefer  to  substitute  for  the  venerable 
name  'Theology,'  the  name  'Philosophy  of  Religion' 
and  they  would  confine  Theology  to  dogmatic  or  confes- 
sional theology  as  formulated  in  the  creeds  and  confes- 
sions of  the  different  churches,  the  idea  being  that  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion  can  get  to  work  without  any 
presuppositions,  and  that  an  attempt  ought  to  be  made 
to  explain  the  whole  sphere  of  experience  which  we  call 
religion  without  reference  to  any  positive  revelation  or 
supra-mundane  Reality.  This  is  what  is  known  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  as  the  religions geschkhtliche  meth- 
od, and  one  of  its  most  distinguished  exponents  was  the 
late  Ernest  Troeltsch  of  Heidelberg.  The  modern  the- 
ologian is  bound  to  take  this  material  and  this  method 
into  serious  consideration  and  he  cannot  sweep  it  aside 
as  irrelevant,  saying — as  some  said  in  an  earlier  age, 
using  a  sentence  uttered  by  Paul  in  a  casuistical  connec- 
tion—'' Whatever  is  not    faith  is    sin."     Troelsch's  im- 
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portance  as  a  tliinker  was  not  in  my  opinion  due  so 
much  to  the  quality  of  his  thinking  as  to  the  fact  that  he 
saw  very  clearly  the  direction — Richtung — of  the 
thought  of  our  time  and  that  it  was  of  supreme  impor- 
tance to  decide  such  questions  as  these — Is  Christianity 
historically  final?  Is  Jesus  Christ  the  final  Savior  or 
should  we  look  for  evolution  to  produce  a  better!  Can 
we  say  as  a  recent  lecturer  is  reported  to  have  said  in 
Pittsburgh  that  he  would  rather  go  to  Dr.  Fosdick  than 
to  Jesus  Christ  for  an  answer  to  the  problem  of  life? 
This  sounds  to  us  blasphemous,  and  3^et  the  very  fact 
that  such  questions  are  asked  is  s^miptomatic  of  some- 
thing wrong.  It  is  not  Troeltsch's  answer  that  is  im- 
portant but  the  fact  that  he  very  clearly  saw  the  ques- 
tion that  needed  an  answer.  Dr.  Westcott  used  to  say 
that  he  would  give  a  degree  to  a  man  who  could  ask  a 
few  really  relevant  questions — not  the  man  who  could 
answer  such  questions  but  the  one  who  could  ask  them. 
Personally  I  think  Troeltsch's  final  answer  was  wrong 
— his  position  is  what  is  generally  known  as  'Historical 
Kelativism^ — but  he  did  see  the  real  question,  and  his 
case  may  be  brought  forward  as  an  example  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  comparative  study  of  religion  on  philosoph- 
ical theology. 

Again,  to  take  another  example,  Eudolf  Otto,  whose 
little  volume  on  the  Numinous  is  in  some  respects  epoch- 
making,  succeeds  Wilhelm  Hermann  at  Marburg.  Now 
Herrmann  explained  Christianity  from  within  itself 
without  reference  to  other  religions  or  even  to  objective 
truths  of  fact,  whereas  Otto  proceeds  to  examine  the  re- 
ligions of  the  world  and  the  deliverances  of  science  and 
seeks  to  ground  the  truth  of  Christianity  on  a  basis  as 
wide  as  man's  striving  and  God's  universal  presence  in 
history  and  nature.  There  is  a  common  factor  in  all  re- 
ligious experience  and  to  this  common  subjective  factor 
there  is  a  corresponding  objective  Reality  which  when 
fully  experienced  is  God,  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.     Such  is  Otto's  position.     There  is 
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to  my  mind  little  doubt  that  Otto's  method  is  intelleetn- 
ally  more  satisfactory,  more  consonant  with  the  uni- 
versal genius  of  Christianity  itself.  While  the  situation 
thus  created  for  the  Christian  religion  is  not  wholly 
new,  and  while  we  can  find  many  parallels  and  points  of 
affinity  with  the  first  four  centuries  when  Christianity 
was  still  face  to  face  with  the  ancient  faiths — and  with 
the  Deism  and  Eationalism  of  the  eighteenth  century 
when  other  faiths  were  through  travel  again  ])ecoming 
prominent — it  may  be  said  to  be  new  for  us  because  of 
its  magnitude  and  amplitude  and  because  of  the  method 
of  explanation  employed.  It  is  at  once  apparent  thai 
this  is  not  a  speculative  situation  ]3ut  of  immense  prac- 
tical importance,  especially  for  the  missionary  program 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Are  the  other  faiths  of  the 
world  good  enough  for  those  who  hold  them  or  have  we 
as  Christians  something  l)etter  to  offer?  The  position 
confronting  us  is  not  wholly  a  new  one,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  the  early  Church  in  very  similar  circum- 
stances attempted  by  their  doctrine  of  the  spermatic 
logos,  i.e.  the  imminent  presence  of  Christ  ip  all  history, 
to  claim  for  Christianty  all  that  was  good  and  praise- 
worthy in  every  religion  and  in  every  man,  even  in  those 
wliom  an  English  newspaper  not  long  ago  called  the 
''godless  good,"  and  they  are  a  pro])lem  for  Christian- 
ity greater  in  some  respects  than  the  adherents  of  the 
great  world  religious  outside  Christianity.  What  are  we 
to  make  of  those  who  live  toleralily  good  lives  and  have 
high  ideals  and  who  yet  repudiate  the  Christian  faith? 
The  Greek  fathers  tried  to  show  that  Plato  had  l)or- 
rowed  from  Moses  and  that  Heraclitus  had  anticipated 
St.  John.  Their  explanation  of  borrowing  was  often 
far-fetched— Plato  did  not  l^orrow  from  Moses,  l)ut 
their  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  was  truth  and 
worth  in  other  religions  is  highly  praiseworthy,  for 
Christ  is  the  true  Light  that  lighteth  every  man  coming 
into  the  world.  The  Reformers,  with  their  doctrine  of 
natural  religion— of  common    grace  and  of  providence, 
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were  griidgingly  feeling  after  the  same  principle,  and  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  it  is  along  this  line  that  we  also 
must  seek  a  solution.  We  to-day  have  no  hesitation  in 
recognizing  the  real  presence  of  God  in  other  faiths. 
Who  can  read  what  we  now  know  of  the  religious  reform 
of  Amenhotep  IV  of  Egypt  in  the  fourteenth  century 
before  Christ  without  feeling  that  here  there  Avas  a  real 
monotheistic  urge,  and  is  not  its  best  explanation  just 
that  God — the  only  God,  was  seeking  to  reveal  Himself! 
Do  we  not  at  once  acknowledge  a  real  revelation  in  the 
tender  pity  of  Gautama  and  even  in  the  mana  of  pre- 
animism  is  there  not  Something,  Someone  behind  it  ?  We 
may  draw  the  distinction  between  ^natural'  and  ^re- 
vealed' religion  so  sharply  as  to  be  false  to  the  facts  of 
history;  and  antagonise  ^nature'  and  ^ grace'  more 
clearly  than  experience  warrants.  This  is  the  one 
danger,  and  the  other  danger  is  to  obliterate  distinctions 
that  are  historically  and  experientially  real.  While  it  is 
true  that  there  are  many  things  in  the  religion  of  Israel 
the  matrix  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  in  Christianity  it- 
self that  have  real  analogies  in  other  faiths,  there  is  also 
something  distinctive,  redemptively  and  revelationally 
distinctive,  which  compels  the  historical  student  to  say 
— ''The  Lord  is  in  this  place,"  and  this  is  God  more  and 
more  clearly  revealing  Himself  in  prophetic  souls-— till 
the  final  redemptive  revelation  in  Christ  comes  into 
actuality.  This  is  a  question  of  histor}^  and  we  have  no 
fear  of  the  results  of  honest  research  nor  do  we  think 
that  Christianity  will  suffer  in  any  way  by  comparison. 
In  the  providence  of  God  the  researches  of  anthrop- 
ology— the  practical  acquaintance  with  other  faiths  are 
calls  to  Christianity  to-day  to  display  its  wealth  of  in- 
tellectual truth  and  spiritual  power  and  to  manifest 
more  ardently  its  missionary  zeal.  We  think  we  can 
still  hear  the  cry — "Sir,  we  would  see  Jesus"  and 
''Come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us."  Without  de- 
spising those  broken  fragments  of  scattered  truths  and 
those    real,    though    partial   achievements    embodied   in 
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other  religions,  are  we  not  compelled  on  careful  study  to 
regard  them  all  at  best  as  anticipations  of  Him  who  is 
the  Life  and  the  Light  of  men? 

(b)  Physical  science.  The  achievements  of  phy- 
sical science  have  impressed  the  popular  mind  far  more 
than  the  results  of  anthropology — they  are  familar  to 
all  while  the  latter  impress  only  the  few.  They  mould 
not  only  the  content  but  the  very  structure  of  our  think- 
ing. It  is  unfortunate  that  we  hear  so  much  of  the  con- 
flict between  religion  and  science  and  so  little  of  the 
complementary  relation  between  them.  The  Christian 
theologian  has  no  quarrel  whatever  with  science  for  he 
claims  rightly  or  wrongly  that  he  is  a  scientist  in  his 
own  department.  Li  1873  Dr.  Draper  wrote  a  volume 
called  ''The  Conflict  between  Science  and  Eeligion." 
The  occasion  of  his  so  doing  was  that  shortly  before  the 
then  Pope  had  placed  certain  scientific  books  on  the  In- 
dex Expurgatorius,  and  Dr.  Draper  felt  that  if  that  was 
the  true  attitude  of  religion  towards  science  then  reli- 
gion was  in  a  bad  way  and  would  soon  perish  in  the  cold 
march  of  scientific  truth.  May  it  not  be  that  the  conflict 
is  not  so  much  between  Science  and  Eeligion  as  between 
scientific  Popes  and  religious  Popes — not  by  any  means 
confined  to  the  Vatican — each  claiming  a  spurious  in- 
fallibility. It  is  impossible  that  truth  should  contradict 
itself  and  'truth  is  catholic  and  nature  one.'  Much  water 
has  flowed  under  the  bridge  since  1873  and  physical 
science  has  gone  forward  from  strength  to  strength  in 
its  inventions.  On  the  other  hand  the  Christian  religion 
is  not  yet  dead.  Like  Charles  the  Second,  it  takes  an  un- 
conscionable time  in  cljmg.  "What  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  to-day?  In  my  opinion  they  are  far  more 
friendly  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  Let  me  deal 
with  one  or  two  points  which  breed  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  some  men.  It  is,  for  instance,  sometimes  said 
that  science  is  based  on  knowledge  and  that  religion  is 
based  on  faith  and  the  implication  is  that  these  two  are 
contradictory.   I  am  afraid  that  by  'faith'  in  this  antith- 
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esis  is  often  meant  what  it  meant  to  the  English 
school-boy  Avho  said  that  '^  faith  is  that  faculty  by  Avhich 
we  are  enabled  to  believe  that  which  w^e  know  to  be  nn- 
true.''  Bnt  we  know  that  faith  is  not  that  at  all.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  science  itself  cannot  start  and  it  cannot 
make  progress  without  real  faith.  It  starts  with  the  as- 
sumption that  the  material  universe  is  intelligible  and 
orderly,  and  it  starts  with  faith  in  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  human  faculties.  These  are  stupendous  acts  of 
faith  and  on  these  two  faith-pillars  the  whole  fabric  of 
science  rests.  ^'The  faith  in  the  order  of  nature/'  says 
Dr.  Whitehead  an  eminent  scientist,  'Svhich  has  made 
possible  the  growth  of  science  is  a  particular  example  of 
a  deeper  faith.  This  faith  cannot  be  justified  by  any 
inductive  generalization."  When  Dr.  Whitehead  speaks 
of  a  deeper  faith  he  means  that  all  the  ordinary  activi- 
ties of  life  are  based  on  faith.  Without  it  we  would 
hesitate  to  drink  a  glass  of  water,  or  eat  a  morsel  of 
food,  or  breathe  a  mouthful  of  air.  It  is  as  essential  for 
scientific  work  as  for  all  the  other  activities  of  life. 
When  the  theologian  trusts  in  a  moral  and  spiritual 
Universe  towards  which  he  takes  up  a  personal  attitude 
of  loving  trust  he  is  in  no  way  acting  differently  from 
the  scientist  who  trusts  in  an  intelligible  universe.  He 
is  only  doing  with  his  whole  nature  what  the  scientist  is 
doing  with  a  part  of  his.  The  scientist  may  make  a 
wrong  experiment,  he  may  in  a  particular  case  mis- 
understand what  he  is  dealing  Avith;  and  the  religious 
man  in  a  particular  instance  may  do  the  same,  but 
neither  of  them  can  dispense  with  this  fundamental  at- 
titude of  faith  itself.  They  both  learn  by  experiment 
but  the^^  never  dream  of  learning  to  do  without  faith. 
Nor  can  they  proceed  without  faith  in  their  own  facul- 
ties, imperfect  though  these  faculties  admittedly  are, 
yet  they  have  the  power  of  self-correction.  Science  must 
have  faith  in  the  mental  instruments  of  knowledge, 
otherAvise  Ave  get  the  ^'Epoche"  of  scepticism.  Faith  is 
an  attitude  of  a  person,  and  knoAvledge  is  the  examina- 
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tion  and  gradual  verification  of  that  attitude.  Again, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  historically  the  so-called 
conflict  between  science  and  religion  has  often  been  a 
conflict  inside  science  itself.  The  Copernican  view  of 
the  heavens  conflicted  with  the  Ptolemaic  as  it  conflicted 
with  the  Aristotelian,  and  Christianity  had  accepted  the 
Ptolemaic  view — as  all  men  then  had  done,  but  no  one 
fancies  to-day  that  any  of  these  theories  or  the  theory  of 
Einstein  is  an  ''articidus  stantis  vd  cadentis  Eccle- 
siae/'  The  Christian  religion  does  not  depend  on  any 
of  these,  and  the  conflict  was  a  blunder  of  which  the 
history  of  science  as  well  as  of  religion  affords  many  ex- 
amples. Mr.  A.  D.  White  has  laboriously  gathered  them 
together  with  a  decided  bias  to  castigate  religion.  AVe 
can  meekly  take  the  castigation — such  smitings  wifl  not 
break  our  heads  —  only  we  can  gently  remind  liim 
that  the  same  ]:)lunder  can  be  amply  illustrated  from 
science.  When  Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  there  Avere  few  physiologists  in  Eurojie  who 
agreed  with  him.  A  Glasgow  professor  Avas  demon- 
.^.trating  to  his  class  that  a  boat  could  not  possibly  cross 
the  Atlantic  by  the  force  of  steam  at  tlie  very  time  when 
the  first  steamship  had  almost  completed  her  voyage. 
Those  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones. 
This  is  not  said  in  order  to  breed  scepticism  in  any  mind 
regarding  science,  for  scepticism  has  no  place  in  the 
true  spirit  of  science,  nor  in  the  true  spirit  of  religion — 
although  it  has  a  regulative  function  to  play  in  any  in- 
dividual instance  in  both  departments  —  but  faith  has, 
faith  in  the  human  faculties  though  they  be  not  perfect 
and  faith  in  an  ordered  universe. 

The  real  issue  seems  to  me  to  l^e  not  between  knowl- 
edge and  faith,  but  in  the  kind  of  order  which  is  in  the 
universe  and  in  an  adequate  view  of  what  our  faculties 
are;  in  other  words,  when  we  ask  ourselves — what  is 
true  knowledge  and  what  is  Ultimate  Reality,  and  these 
are  questions  that  lie  outside  the  sphere  of  physical 
science.     Is  this  universe  merely  a    soulless  mechanism 
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and  are  we  nothing  but  logical  machines  soulless  also? 
What  of  our  sense  of  wonder,  awe,  joy — our  delight  in 
beauty  and  in  duty — our  worship?  Are  these  absurd 
attitudes  to  Eeality?  Now  to  answer  this  question  it  is 
necessary  to  remind  ourselves  that  there  are  more 
sciences  than  one  and  that  each  has  its  place.  The  con- 
troversy as  to  what  kind  of  order  there  is  in  the  universe 
is  to  begin  with  a  controversy  inside  science  itself  tak- 
ing science  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  and  it  is  caused 
by  those  who  interpret  reality  mechanistically.  I  confess 
that  I  am  somewhat  ashamed  to  take  the  example  I  am 
now  about  to  take  lest  it  appear  as  setting  up  a  man  of 
straw  for  the  pleasure  of  knocking  it  down;  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  seem  to  be  many  who  take  this  mechan- 
istic view  seriously  and  that  is  my  only  justification. 
There  lies  to  my  hand  a  book  by  Jacques  Loeb  called  the 
'^The  Mechanistic  Conception  of  Life."  His  aim  is  to 
prove  that  mechanism  governs  all.  In  order  to  illustrate 
his  view  he  describes  in  full  the  experiment  of  John 
Hays  Hammond,  Jr.  Mr.  Hammond  has  invented  a 
mechanical  dog.  This  strange  dog  has  eyes  of  a  sub- 
stance called  selenium  which  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  movable  wooden  nose.  This  nose  allows  one 
eye  to  receive  light  while  the  other  is  shaded.  Now  the 
electrical  resistance  of  selenium  is  altered  by  light  and 
when  one  eye  is  shaded  the  other  is  illumined  by  electric 
energy  which  moves  the  legs  and  so  the  dog  follows  the 
light.  *^Here,"  says  Mr.  Loeb,  'Sve  have  a  model  of  a 
heliotropic  animal  whose  purely  mechanistic  character 
is  beyond  question,"  and  this  is  put  seriously  forward 
as  an  explanation  of  all  life.  The  old  explanation  of 
man  was  that  he  was  made  in  the  image  of  Grod 
and  this  modern  explanation  is  that  we  are  made  in 
the  image  of  heliotropic  dogs.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  old  is  better.  We  do  not  need  to  be  re- 
ligious to  confute  this  mechanistic  view.  **  Every  fly  in 
the  universe  confutes  it,  as  Kant  said  long  ago.  Mr. 
Loeb  should  remember  that  there  is  a  Science  of  biology 
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as  well  as  a  science  of  meclianics  and  the  biologist  finds 
that  the  categories  of  mechanics  will  not  serve  him.  As 
early  as  1898  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  "Principles  of  Bi- 
ology" says:  ''We  are  obliged  to  confess  that  life  in  its 
essence  cannot  be  conceived  in  physico-chemical  terms." 
He  is  not  thinking  of  Imman  life  bnt  of  the  lowest  forms 
of  life,  and  the  most  eminent  biologists  concnr.  Dr.  Hans 
Driesch  of  Heidelberg,  whom  I  heard  giving  his  famous 
Gifford  Lectures  dealing  with  the  structure,  growth, 
and  generation  of  living  organisms,  says  it  is  absurd  to 
think  of  explaining  these  on  mechanical  principles. 
"The  mechanistic  theory  of  heredity,"  sa3's  Dr.  J.  S. 
Holdane,  "is  not  merely  unproven,  it  is  impossible.  It 
involves  such  absurdities  that  no  intelligent  person  who 
has  thoroughly  realized  its  meaning  and  implications 
can  continue  to  hold  it."  Henri  Bergson,  as  is  well- 
known,  makes  the  explanatory  principle  of  the  universe 
the  'elan  vital' — 'the  vital  force,'  and  of  this  he  says,  it 
is  "non-mechanical,  non-spatial,  and  non-material." 
Mr.  Loeb's  controversy  is  not  with  religion  but  with 
science  itself.  You  cannot  explain  descent  by  ordinary 
generation  by  mechanical  dogs.  They  cannot  produce 
mechanical  dogs.  I  can  understand  the  man  who  says 
that  you  require  intelligence  to  produce  mechanism,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  man  who  says  that  me- 
chanism can  produce  life  and  intelligence.  The  fact  is 
that  mechansim  if  it  applies  at  all  applies  only  to  matter 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  applies  even  there  if  we  knew 
what  matter  itself  is.  In  any  case,  matter  as  we  ordin- 
arily understand  it  is  not  the  whole  universe,  and  when 
anyone  makes  it  so  in  his  theory  he  is  not  a  scientist  but 
a  pseudo-metaphysical  dogmatist.  He  is  guilty  of  the 
logical  fallacy  of  taking  the  part  for  the  whole.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  bare  mechanics,  every  bird  that  flies 
breaks  the  law  of  gravitation — the  principle  of  osmosis 
does  it,  but  Avhat  happens  really  is  that  the  vitality  of 
the  bird  superinduces  a  new  law  upon  mechanism — ^man- 
ipulates mechanism  in  the    interests  of  life.    Among  the 
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scientists  wliom  Mr.  Loeb  praises  in  his  book  is  Mr. 
Millikin,  and  Mr.  Milliken  pushes  this  theory  aside  with 
something  like  cold  contempt.  "The  purpose  of 
Science, '^  says  Mr.  Milliken,  "is  to  develop  without 
prejudice  or  preoccupation  of  any  kind  the  laws  and 
processes  of  nature.  The  even  more  important  problem 
of  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  develop  the  con- 
sciences, the  ideals,  the  aspirations  of  mankind.''  Here 
when  we  come  to  moral  and  spiritual  beings  we  are  in  a 
new  realm.  Here  new  categories  of  explanation  are 
necessary,  for  persons  superinduce  new  laws  on  biology, 
and  the  biologist  who  neglects  the  fact  of  thought,  of 
conscience — of  ideals,  of  siDiritual  and  aesthetic  values, 
is  equally  guilty  of  the  same  fallacy  as  Mr.  Loeb  is 
guilty  of,  viz.  of  taking  the  part  for  the  Avhole  albeit  he 
takes  a  bigger  part  than  the  pure  mechanist.  It  is  not 
a  case  of  contradiction  that  we  can  distinguish  between 
mechanism,  vitalism,  and  morals — distinctions  are  not 
contradictions  but  are  necessary  for  division  of  labour 
among  scientists.  What  we  have  surely  is  an  ordered 
universe,  mechanical  in  some  aspects,  biological  in 
other,  and  spiritual  in  other,  each  in  its  own  order.  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  this  is  the  only  view  that  meets 
all  the  facts.  We  are  grateful  to  any  scientist  who  re- 
veals to  us  the  Avonder  of  the  physical  world;  to  any 
scientist  who  reveals  the  greater  marvel  of  life,  let  us 
show  the  still  greater  marvel  of  spiritual  beings  and  the 
unspeakable  glory  of  Him  in  whom  all  are  stayed  and 
grounded.  "Lo  the  poor  Indian,"  says  Pope,  "whose 
untutored  mind  sees  God  in  clouds  and  hears  Him  in  the 
wind'' — but  why  the  poor  Indian? — Do  we  not  all  do  it! 
Civilized  men  even  more  than  savage  instinctively  feel 
that  the  Heavens  declare  God's  glory,  and  it  requires 
some  proving  that  we  are  wrong,  and  I  am  sure  that  a 
true  science  instead  of  lessening  this  instinctive  faith 
heightens  it.  The  question  is  whether  this  instinctive 
faith  is  not  justified  and  verified  when  we  act  on  it. 
Nothing  is  more  striking   than   the    fear    expressed   by 
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scientists  themselves  that  advances  in  scientific  discov- 
ery may  if  immorally  used  be  destructive  to  human  life. 
Two  expressions  of  this  fear  may  suffice :  one  by  Mr.  E. 
W.  Hobson  in  his  '^Domain  of  Natural  Science,"  who 
says  that  if  these  results  are  not  moralized  they  may  be 
suicidal  for  humanity;  another,  by  Dr.  Frederick 
Soddy,  written  after  the  World  War,  where  he  frankly 
fears  the  issue  for  humanity  if  there  is  another  war,  just 
because  of  scientific  knowledge  if  not  morally  guided. 
What  is  that  but  just  saying  that  the  realm  of  morals,  of 
human  values,  nmst  determine  the  realm  of  mechanism? 
Scientific  knowledge  is  a  good  servant  but  a  bad  master. 
It  obviously  is  the  handmaiden  of  man.  Man  explains 
it,  not  it  man.  This  is  common  sense  but  none  the  less 
good  philosophy. 

It  has  recently  been  maintained — as  if  it  were  a  new 
thing — that  the  bigness  of  the  universe  as  disclosed  by 
the  telescope  belittles  man  and  makes  the  conception  of 
a  God  who  cares  for  man  impossible.  Now  it  is  an  es- 
sentially central  doctrine  of  Christianity  that  man  is 
very  precious  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  celebrated 
scholar,  Muretus,  was  taken  ill  in  a  town  in  Lombardy 
and  two  physicians  were  called  in  to  attend  him.  Seeing 
he  looked  a  poor  man  and  not  knowing  who  he  was,  they 
determined  to  try  an  experiment  on  him,  one  saying  to 
the  other  in  Latin  (a  language  of  which  they  supposed 
he  was  ignorant),  ''Faciamus  experimentum  in  anima 
viW — Let  us  make  an  experiment  on  the  cheap  soul" — 
a  life  of  no  account.  "Vileni  animam  appeUas  pro  qua 
Christus  non  dedignatus  est  morif  — ''Callest  thou 
that  a  life  of  no  account  for  which  Christ  did  not  disdain 
to  die  f ' '  replied  the  sick  man.  The  value  of  a  human 
soul  is  of  inestimable  value,  so  Christ  said,  not  in  word 
only  but  by  what  He  did  for  men.  Is  it  the  case  that  the 
revelations  of  the  telescope  have  made  this  conviction 
absurd?  We  should  remember  that  while  the  telescope 
reveals  the  greatness  of  the  universe,  the  microscope  re- 
veals also  that  this  same  universe  is  systematized  down 
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to  the  lowest  atom.  There  is  an  infinity  of  condescension 
and  of  care  for  the  lowly  as  truly  as  there  is  an  infinity 
of  extension,  and  to  disregard  the  one  is  not  a  progress 
in  thonght  but  a  species  of  intellectual  atavism.  While 
we  must  keep  the  unspeakable  majesty  of  the  Great  God 
as  one  focus,  we  must  keep  the  considerate  love  of  Him 
who  cares  for  us  with  more  than  a  father's  care  as  the 
other  focus.  Thus  alone  can  we  describe  the  perfect 
ellipse  of  truth.  I  see  nothing  in  physical  science  to  con- 
flict with  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  and  much  that 
suggests  it  by  analogy  when  we  remember  man's  moral 
and  spiritual  nature. 

^'He  that  oppresseth  the  poor  reproacheth  his  Maker 
But  he  that  hath  mercy  on  him  glorified  Him." 
is  surely  true,  and  if  man's  glory   is  in  pity   and  mercy 
for  the  lowly  can  we  be  content  with  a  God  less  glorious 
than  ourselves  f 

There  is,  however,  and  this  modern  theology  must 
recognize,  a  conflict  inside  religion  itself.  Plato  pointed 
this  out  long  ago  in  his  discussion  on  the  different  types 
of  theology.  God  must  not  be  pictured  as  the  old  poets 
pictured  Him.  AVe  must  give  up  the  amours  of  Jupiter 
and  the  intrigues  of  Olympus  in  the  interest  of  a  purer 
view  of  God.  The  Old  Testament  is  one  long  record  of 
this  conflict — between  priest  and  prophet,  between 
ritual  and  morality,  between  what  Paul  calls  the  letter 
and  the  spirit,  and  this  is  part  of  our  internal  trouble  as 
a  church.  There  are  many  grades  of  revelation  in  the 
Bible  and  various  degrees  of  inspiration — and  the  old 
and  the  new  may  and  do  conflict,  Init  this  is  the  inevi- 
table penalty  of  progress.  I  understand — to  take  an  il- 
lustration— that  St.  Francis  gave  the  rule  that  only  a 
wooden  church  be  built  at  Assisi  and  he  did  this  in  the 
interests  of  simplicity  and  cheapness  and  I  am  informed 
that  to-day  it  is  cheaper  to  use  stone  than  wood.  Here 
surely  is  the  danger  of  clinging  to  the  letter  and  missing 
the  spirit.  In  Scripture  we  have  a  revelation  that  pro- 
gresses   and   corrects    itself — and    the    New    Testament 
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makes  it  clear  that  our  Lord  is  being-  more  clearly  re- 
vealed by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Surely  in  America  we  should 
not  forget  Robinson's  great  saying — ''The  Lord  has  yet 
more  light  to  break  out  of  His  Holy  Word." 

(c)  Thirdly,  one  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of 
modern  science  is  the  research  into  the  nature  and  con- 
tents of  the  soul  of  man,  particularly  into  his  religious 
experiences.  For  some  reason  or  other  America  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  this  realm.  AVilliam  James  twenty-six 
years  ago  emphatically  called  the  attention  of  philos- 
ophy to  this  matter  in  his  "Varieties  of  Religious  Ex- 
perience" and  enlarged  the  subject-matter  of  psychol- 
ogy by  his  insistence  on  the  importance  of  the  sul^con- 
scious,  so  that  to-day  there  is  an  amazing  familiarity 
with  the  al^ysmal  depths  of  man's  nature. 

Theology  has  always  been  specially  interested  in 
this  department  and  there  is  not  doubt  that  there  is 
much  in  Scripture  that  may  be  illumined  by  and  that  il- 
lumines the  dark  parts  of  the  soul.  Even  now  with  all 
our  available  textbooks  there  are  unexplored  depths  in 
such  books  as  Augustine's  Confessions  or  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards' Religious  Affections — aye  and  in  the  analysis  of 
motives  in  great  dramatists  like  Shakespere  or  in  our 
great  novelists.  The  theologian  was  always  aware  of 
the  varieties  of  religious  experience  but  he  thought  he 
had  a  norm  by  which  he  could  discriminate  between  the 
true  and  the  false.  His  only  interest  in  the  abnormal 
was  to  extirpate  it,  whereas  in  quite  a  number  of  in- 
stances to-day  the  religious  psychologist  seems  to  think 
that  he  can  learn  more  from  the  almormal  than  from  tli(^ 
normal.  The  theologian  was  like  an  old-fashioned 
farmer  who  was  keen  on  the  iniprovement  of  his  good 
stock,  whereas  the  other  is  more  interested  in  pests.  As 
a  scientist  he  does  not  discriminate,  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  most  useful  practical  knowledge  may  b(^ 
gained  in  this  negative  way.  At  any  rate,  the  influence 
of  psychology  on  theology  and  on  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  is  to-day  very  far-reaching.     May  I 
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example,  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Kirsopp  Lake  (The 
Earlier  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  p.  251).  ^  ^  Psychology, ' ' 
says  Professor  Lake,  ^^  explains  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  phenomena  (i.e.  trance,  vision,  and  speaking  with 
tongues  in  the  church  at  Corinth  and  other  places  in  the 
first  century),  but  what  is  the  ultimate  cause!  That  is 
to  say,  what  is  religion ...  I  I  cannot  refrain  from  say- 
ing that,  if  I  do  not  mistake  the  signs  of  the  times, 
the  really  serious  controversy  of  the  future  Avill  be  con- 
cerned with  this  point  even  among  those  who  are  agreed 
in  assigning  the  highest  value  to  religion,  and  that  the 
opposing  propositions  will  be  (1)  that  religion  is  the 
communion  of  man  in  the  sphere  of  the  su]:)liminal  con- 
sciousness Avith  some  other  Being  higher  than  himself, 
or  (2)  that  it  is  the  communion  of  man  with  his  own 
subliminal  consciousness  which  he  does  not  recognize  as 
his  own  but  hypostasises  as  Some  One  Superior  to  him- 
self." That  controversy^  is  now  upon  us — and  if  the 
second  alternative  is  true  then  theology  is  non-existent, 
for  theology  deals  Avith  our  knoAvledge  of  God  Avho  is 
real.  But,  leaving  that  on  one  side  for  the  moment,  I 
am  convinced  that  even  from  the  Freudian  psychology, 
Avith  its  dreadful  picture  of  the  unfathomable  depths  of 
man's  disordered  nature,  or  from  the  more  amiable  the- 
ories of  Coue,  Ave  can  illuminate  that  department  of  the- 
ology so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  reformers  and  Avhich 
Avas  discussed  under  such  rubrics  as  regeneration  and 
conversion,  sin  and  grace,  rencAval  and  sanctification. 
The  novelists  haA^e  already  made  large  use  of  it  and  the 
preacher  can  A^italize  his  preaching  by  a  real  acquaint- 
ance with  modern  investigations  into  the  depths  of  the 
soul  while  he  has  theories  of  his  OAvn  Avhich  some  psy- 
chologists haA^e  not  in  their  repertoire.  Dr.  Sanday  some 
time  ago  in  an  interesting  brochure  attempted  to  throAV 
light  on  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  by  the  subcon- 
scious, and,  although  his  effort  met  Avith  considerable 
coldness  on  the  part  of  theologians,  I  venture  to  think 
the  attempt  Avas  Avorth  Avhile  and  as  enlightening  as  the 
historic  theories  of  kenosis  and  krypsis. 
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III.  But  the  theologian  should  remember  that  he 
has  a  great  realm  of  experience  in  which  he  can  expati- 
ate distinct  from,  though  not  exclusive  of,  what  the 
scientific  investigator  can  furnish  him  with.  His  busi- 
ness is  to  justify  the  religious  attitudes  to  life  and  to 
shoAV  that  in  religion  we  are  dealing  not  Avith  the  con- 
tents of  our  own  fancies  but  Avith  God.  Religion  exists 
in  its  own  right.  This  is  to  me  the  value  of  Otto's  book 
that  it  attempts  to  show  philosophically  the  objectivity 
of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do — that  religion  is  not  an 
illusion,  a  God  unsearchable  yet  revealed  dealing  with 
us.  F.  AV.  H.  Myers  says  that  man  in  this  great  uni- 
verse is  like  one  standing  before  an  impenetrable 
Sphinx,  saying — Avhat  is  the  meaning  of  it  all!  and  the- 
ology is  just  an  attempt  to  answer  that  question,  not 
fully,  for  it  has  always  recognized  the  mysterious  and 
the  mystical — which  we  meet  even  in  the  smallest  thing. 
Kant  said  as  he  gazed  into  the  eyes  of  a  swallow  which 
he  held  in  his  hand  that  he  seemed  to  see  into  Heaven. 
Modern  theology,  must  recognize  this  mystical  element, 
for  science  itself  is  becoming  nwstical — but  within  these 
great  limits  it  is  surely  an  attempt  to  synthesize,  in 
harmony  with  intelligence,  our  knowledge  of  God  as  He 
reveals  Himself  to  us  and  as  He  has  revealed  Himself 
redemptively  in  Christ.  Turgenev,  the  Russian  novel- 
ist, in  ^'Fathers  and  Children"  tells  of  one  who  wooed 
a  lady  sometimes  selfishly  and  sometimes  rightly.  Now 
she  rebuffed  him  and  now  she  attracted  him  but  he  could 
not  satisfactorily  explain  her  moods.  He  gave  her  a  ring 
with  a  Sphinx  carved  on  it — a  symbol  of  his  perplexity. 
Years  passed  and  at  last  she  returned  the  ring  with  a 
cross  scratched  over  the  Sphinx— the  cross  would  ex- 
plain her  attitude.  Is  it  not  a  parable!  We  approach 
Reality  sometimes  selfishly  and  sometimes  wistfully, 
and  the  great  Enigma  begins  to  shine  with  light  as  we 
approach  life  through  the  Cross  of  Him  who,  because 
He  is  the  Historic  Christ,  is  also  the  External  Christ. 
Once  we  have  seen  His  face  in  the  puzzle-picture  of  life 
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and  survey  the  Wondrous  Cross  we  cannot  interpret  life 
again  without  Him.    This  gives  us  a  theologia  viatorum 
— a   theology   for    travellers,  until  we  get  the  theologia 
comprehensorum — the  theology  of  those  who  knew  even 
as  also  they  are  known.    The  theologian  must  surel}^  re- 
member that  his  foremost    business  is    intellectually  to 
help  men  for  the  practical  Avork  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
whose  centre  is  the  Cross.     He  may  furnish  arguments 
to  annihilate  opponents,  but  his  best  work  is  done  posi- 
tively by  displaying  the  Avealth  of  truth  in  God's  Word 
through  which,  as  histor}^  and  experience  prove,  God  is 
still  speaking.    It  is  an  enlightened  and  deep  familiarity 
with  God  in  His  Word    that   must    form    the    internal 
strength  of  any  theology  that  can  permanently  help  the 
world.     A  theology  arises  out  of  experience  and  a  true 
and  deep  theology  out  of  a  true  and  deep  experience.    A 
theologian  may  have  many  extraneous  acquisitions,  but 
if  he  does  not  jDossess  that   experience   his    theology   is 
bound  to  be  sapless  and  lifeless.     May  I  quote  here  the 
tragic  words  of  Gibbon  concerning  Gallienus,  for  trag- 
edy,   so   Aristotle    says,   purifies    the   soul — ^'He  Avas  a 
master  of  several  curious  but  useless  sciences,  a  ready 
orator,  an  eloquent  poet,  a  skilful  gardener,  an  excellent 
cook  and  a  much  contemptible  prince.''^    Such  is  the  pic- 
ture of  a  man  who  knows  a  great  deal  but  does  not  know 
his  own  business,  and   a   man   who   tries   to    theologise 
without  a  real  religious  experience  is  like  one  trying  to 
make   bricks   without   straw.    May  not  the  cause  of  the 
thinness  of  theology  be  really  due  to  the  meagerness  of 
our  religious  experience?    Therefore,  brethren,  pray  for 
me  in  this  ver}^  thing.    You  have  called  me  to  this  high 
office,  placed  me  in    a   sacred   institution   with   a   great 
history,  and  in  a  succession  of  men  whose  shoe-lachet  I 
am  not  worthy  to  unloose.    In  so  doing  you  have  made 
a  risky  experiment  and  I  have  accepted  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility.   Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things!     May  God, 
who  I  devoutly  believe  had  a  hand   in   this   business   as 
well  as  we,  graciously  justify  your  faith  and  mercifully 
dispel  my  fears. 
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May  9,  1929 
To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary 

Gentlemen : — 

In  behalf  of  the  Faculty  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  rej^ort  for  the  academic  vear  ending  May 

9,  1929 : 

Attendance 

Since  the  last  annual  report  forty-seven  neAv  stu- 
dents have  been  admitted  to  the  classes  of  the  Seminary, 
and  two  have  re-entered  after  several  years'  absence. 

To  tlie  Junior  Class 

1.  Kenneth    Logan    Barnes,    a   graduate   of   AVooster 
College,  A.  B.,  1928. 

2.  Charles    Clair   Berryhill,    a   graduate   of   Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  A.B.,  1928. 

3.  D.  Park  Chapman,  a  graduate  of  Milligan  College, 

Ph.B.,  1913. 

4.  Dalton  William  Davis,  a    graduate    of   West   Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan  College,  A.B.,  1928. 

5.  John  Charles  Doudna,  a  graduate  of  Washington  k 
Jefferson  College,  A.B.,  1928. 

6.  Robert  R.  Doverspike,  a  student  of  Dayton  Normal 
School. 

7.  Miss    Pattie    Xell    Ellis,    a  graduate  of  Randolph- 
Macon  W^oman's  College,  A.B.,  1915. 

8.  Fred  Lawrence  Fink,  a  graduate  of  Hiram  College, 
A.B.,  1915. 

9.  Robert  K.  Fogal,   a  graduate  of   Wooster  College, 
B.S.,  1928. 

10.  John   Edward  Jackson,   a   graduate   of   California 
Normal  School,  1913. 
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11.  Eugene  M.  McKelvey,  a  graduate  of  AYashington  & 
Jefferson  College,  B.S.,  1926. 

12.  M.  Rudolph  Miller,  a  graduate  of  Yale  University, 
A.B.,  1926. 

13.  Paul  Eugene  Miller,  a  student  of  Geneva  College. 

14.  Eonald  Moseley,  a  student  of  Pittsburgh  Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

15.  Dorothy   E.    Rigby    (Ylrs.   J.    C),   a   graduate   of 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  A.B.,  1927. 

16.  Joseph  Gordon  Rigbv,  a  graduate  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  A.B.,  192.7. 

17.  Richard  G.  Shockev,  a  graduate  of  Grove  City  Col- 
lege, A.B.,  1928. 

18.  Demitrius  Stoyanoff,  a    graduate  of  the  American 
Gymnasium  of  Samokov,  Bulgaria,  1919. 

19.  William   Thomas    Swaim,   Jr.,    a  graduate    of   the 
University  of  Tennessee,  A.B.,  1928. 

20.  Cornelius  Sexton    Thomas,  a   graduate  of    Gettys- 
burg College,  A.B.,  1927. 

21.  Harold  Randolph  Tolliver,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  A.B.,  1928. 

22.  Arthur  C.  AYalter,  a  graduate  of   Grove   City   Col- 
lege, A.B.,  1928. 

23.  Ravmond  David  Walter,  a  graduate  of  Grove  City 
College,  A.B.,  1928. 

24.  Lewis   Alfred   Westphal,   a   graduate   of   Wooster 
College,  A.B.,  1928. 

25.  William  E.  Wineberg,    a  graduate  of  Nyack   Bible 
Institute,  1917. 

To  the  Middle  Class 

1.  E.  Whan  Kang,  a  graduate  of  the  Union  Christian 
College,  Pyengyang,  Korea,  1922,  on  letter  of  dis- 
missal from  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Semi- 
ary,  Louisville,  Ky. 

2.  Roy  Lincoln  McQuiston,  re-entered  after  two  years ' 
absence. 

3.  Lee  Erwin  Schaeffer,  re-entered  after  one  yearns 
absence. 
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4.  Chang  Kemi  Song,  a  graduate  of  Aoyama  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Tokyo,  Japan,  1926,  on  letter  of 
dismissal  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

5.  Calvin  T.  Weimer,  on  letter  of  dismissal  from 
Cedarville  Theological  Seminary. 

To  the  Senior  Class 

1.  Edward  L.  Boetticher,  a  graduate  of  AVest  Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan  College,  A.B.,  1926. 

2.  William  Herbert  Hanna,  a  graduate  of  Bethany 
College,  A.B.,  1892. 

3.  William  Oliver  Johnson,  a  graduate  of  the  West- 
ern Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  111.,  1921. 

To  the  Graduate  Class 

1.  Kolla  James  Bennet,  a  graduate  of  Yale  Divinitv 
School,  A.M.,  &  B.  D.,  1912. 

2.  *^David  J.  Brown,  a  graduate  of  the  Pittslmrgh 
Theological  Seminary,  1928. 

3.  Ealph  Gr.  Coonradt,  a  graduate  of  McCormick  The- 
ological Seminary,  B.D.,  1912. 

4.  Harvey  Monroe  Erli,  a  graduate  oE  Gettyslnirg 
Theological  Seminary,  1927. 

5.  Ealph  E.  Harris,  a  graduate  of  Yale  Divinity 
School,  B.D.,  1925. 

6.  James  Ernest  Lutz,  a  graduate  of  Drew  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  B.D.,  1925. 

7.  Harold  Martinson,  a  graduate  of  Bethel  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  B.Th.,  1925. 

8.  Josiah  Osmond,  a  graduate  of  Pitts])urgh  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  1928. 

As  Partial  Students 

1.  Archie  C.  Bailey,  a  student  of  Virginia  Tlieoh)gical 
Seminary,  1915-17. 

2.  William*  Brundrett,  a  student  of  Cliff  College, 
England. 

3.  Paul  Evangelist  Xicastri,  a  student  of  Collegio  A 
Manzoni. 


Died,  May  15,  1929 
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4.  James  Kent  Orel. 

5.  Bruce  Russell  Shaffer,  a  graduate  of  the  Seminary 
of  Susquehanna  University,  1926. 

6.  Edwin  F.  Shumaker,  a    graduate    of    Bridgewater 
College,  A.B.,  1929. 

7.  Alexander  E.  Taylor. 

8.  Harry  White. 

The  total  attendance  for  the  year  has  been  103, 
which  was  distributed  as  follows :  fellows,  5 ;  graduates, 
28 ;  seniors,  15 ;  middlers,  21 ;  juniors,  25 ;  partial  stu- 
dents, 10;  (one  name  is  repeated). 

Mr.  Desiderius  Kozma,  a  member  of  the  Senior 
Class,  was  at  his  own  request  granted  a  letter  of  dis- 
missal to  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary. 

Fellowships  and  Prizes.  The  S.  S.  Marvin  Memorial 
FelloAvship  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Gerrit  Labotz,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Groen  van  Prinsterer  School,  Doetchem,  Holland; 
the  Seminary  Fellowship  to  Dwight  Raymond  Guthrie, 
a  graduate  of  Grove  City  College ;  the  Michael  Wilson 
Keith  Memorial  Homiletical  Prize  to  Montague  White, 
a  graduate  of  Plamilton  College ;  the  William  B.  Watson 
Prize  in  Hebrew  to  Dwight  Raymond  Guthrie ;  the  John 
AVatson  Prize  in  New  Testment  Greek  to  Gerrit  Labotz, 
honorable  mention,  Robert  L.  Dieff enbacher ;  the  Junior 
Hebrew  Prize  to  M.  Rudolph  Miller,  a  graduate  of  Yale 
University ;  and  Merit  Prizes  to  James  R.  Henry,  James 
G.  Potter,  and  William  Howard  Ryall,  of  the  Middle 
Class,  and  M.  Rudolph  Miller  and  AVilliam  T.  Swaim, 
Jr.,  of  the  Junior  Class. 

Elective  Courses 

In  addition  to  the  required  courses  of  the  Seminary 
curriculum,   the    following   elective    courses    have   been 
offered  during  the  year  1928-9,  the  number  of  students 
attending  each  course  being  indicated: 
Dr.  Kelso:     Comparative  Religion,  11 
Jeremiah  (first  semester),  17 
Book  of  Revelation  (second  semester),  16 
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Isaiah  XL-LXI,  in  Hebrew,  2 
Dr.  Breed:     Evangelism,  9 

Dr.  Farmer :    Social  Teaching  of  the  Xew  Testament,  23 
Dr.  Snowden:     Philosophy  of  Eeligion,  13;  Psychology 

of  Eeligion,  15 
Dr.  Vance:     Fourth  Gospel  (1st.  semester),  4 

Life  of  Christ  (2nd.  semester),  6 

Colossians  and  Ephesians  (1st.  semester),  8 

Hebrews  (2nd.  semester),  5 
Dr.  Cnlley :    Old  Testament  Introduction,  13 

Eeligion  of  Israel,  6 

Old  Testament  Exegesis,  7 

Hebrew  Sight  Eeading,  5 

Arabic,  2 

The  Psalter  in  English,  3 
Prof.  Mackenzie  :    Theism,  39 

Christian  Ethics,  8 

The  Figurative  Language  of  Scripture  as  a  Source 
of  Theology,  6 
Dr.  Slosser :    History  of  Interpretation,  7 

History  of  Missions,  6 

Seminar  in  Church  History,  3 
Prof.  Sleeth :     Oral  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  9 

Platform  Delivery,  1 
Dr.  Detweiler  :    Missions,  3 
Dr.  McKibben :    Eeligious  Education,  18 

AVe  regret  to  announce  that  Dr.  Snowden  retires 
from  active  participation  in  the  teaching  of  the  Semi- 
nary at  the  close  of  the  term.  Appropriate  resolutions 
covering  his  service  as  professor  are  to  be  presented 
later  at  this  meeting. 

Faculty 

Eev.  Donald  Mackenzie,  M.A.,  Professor  Elect  of 
Systematic  Theology,  began  his  work  with  the  opening 
of  the  academic  year  last  September.  In  addition  to  the 
required  courses  in  Theology,  he  has  conducted  the  elec- 
tive courses  enumerated  above  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
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of  those  who  were  enrolled  in  Ms  classes.  He  lias  been 
in  great  demand  as  a  preacher,  and  has  also  addressed 
presbyteries.  On  the  invitation  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Lackawanna,  Professor  Mackenzie  conducted  a  devo- 
tional retreat  at  Wyoming,  Pa.,  lasting  three  days,  to 
the  delight  and  edification  of  this  Presbytery.  Prof. 
Mackenzie  is  also  engaged  in  literary  Avork  and  is  one  of 
the  editors  of  a  homiletical  commentary  which  is  being 
miblished  in  Scotland,  under  the  title,  "The  Speakers' 
Bible.'' 

Rev.  Gains  J.  Slosser,  Ph.  D.,  conducted  the  classes 
in  Church  History  and  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  com- 
l^etent  scholar  in  his  department.  He  also  has  been  in 
demand  as  a  preacher  and  lecturer  in  the  churches  and 
presbyteries.  His  work  entitled  '^Christian  Unity:  Its 
History  and  Challenge  in  all  Communions,  in  all 
Lands"  was  issued  recently  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
America.  It  is  a  substantial  volume  of  over  425  pages 
and  shows  familiarity  with  Church  Llistory.  It  has  been 
favorably  reviewed  by  the  world  of  scholarship,  and  the 
reviews  published  in  theological  journals  and  in  such  a 
publication  as  the  Literary'  Supplement  of  the  London 
Times  are  highly  appreciative. 

The  Rev.  Charles  A.  McCrea,  D.D.,  has  continued  to 
give  instruction  in  Elementary  Greek,  and  we  regret 
that  he  has  declined  to  undertake  this  work  another 
year  on  account  of  the  demands  of  the  church  of  which 
he  is  pastor.  The  total  enrollment  in  his  classes  was 
11. 

Rev.  Frank  M.  McKibben,  Ph.D.,  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Religious  Education  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  has  conducted  the  classes  in  Religious  Edu- 
cation to  the  satisfaction  of  the  students  and  the  faculty. 
His  course  at  the  Seminary  has  been  one  of  a  general  in- 
troductory nature,  covering  the  ground  with  an  eye  to 
the  needs  of  the  average  church.  A  few  of  the  students, 
wishing  to  specialize,  have  attended  some  of  his  courses 
at  the  University. 
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Lectures.  The  lecture  at  tlie  opening  exercises  of 
the  Seminary  was  delivered  by  President  Kelso  on  the 
subject  '^John  Bmiyan — The  Man  and  His  Message.'^ 
This  lecture  was  intended  to  be  a  recognition  of  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  distin- 
guished Puritan  divine. 

Bv  Professor  Emil  Brunner,  of  the  University  of  Zurich 
''The  Theology  of  Crisis'' 

(1)  ''The  Quest  of  Truth:  Pievelation" 

(2)  "The  Quest  of  Life:  Salvation" 

( 3 )  "  The  Problem  of  Ethics ' ' 

(4)  "Progress" 

By  Rev.  Charles  Allen  Clark,  D.D.,  of  the  Korea  Mis- 
sion of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A. 
"Religions  of  Korea" 
(1),    (2)     "Buddhism  in  Korea"  (two  lectures) 

(3)  "Confucianism  in  Korea" 

(4)  "Shamanism" 

(5)  "Chuntok^^o,  Tangeun  Kyo,  and  other  Cults" 

(6)  "Christianity  prior  to  1874,   the    Missions    of 
;:  the  Catholics" 

!  By  Rev.  S.  Xeale  Alter,  Ph.D.,  of  the  American  Presby- 

\  terian  Mission,  Hama,  Svria. 

I  "The  Understanding  of  the  Muslim  and  His  Faith" 

\  (two  lectures). 

.         Conference  Lectures : 
J  Rev.  Lindsay  S.  B.  Hadley 

I  "Foreign  Missions" 

Rev.  Emerson  0.  Houser 

"Stewardship" 
Rev.  Frederick  E.  Stockwell,  D.D. 

"The  Board  of  Christian  Education" 
Rev.  E.  Graham  Wilson,  D.D. 

"National  Missions" 
Rev.  David  R.  Breed,  D.D.,  LL.D.     , 


"The  Art  of  Preachino-" 


The  Sermon  as  a  Bv-Product" 
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The  Student  Body.  Tlie  students  are  organized 
as  a  Y.M.C.A.  for  the  cultivation  of  the  physical,  social, 
and  devotional  life.  There  are  five  committees  of  stu- 
dents with  a  Faculty  member  in  charge  of  the  various 
fields  of  interest  and  activity.  The  annual  reports  of 
these  committees  indicated  a  fine  esprit  cle  corps  and  a 
genuine  feeling  of  Christian  brotherhood. 

The  devotional  committee's  main  activit}^  consisted 
in  the  carrying  on  of  the  weekly  prayer  meeting,  at 
which  addresses  Avere  made  by  members  of  the  Faculty, 
pastors  of  churches  in  the  city  and  vicinity,  as  well  as 
by  missionaries  on  furlough. 

The  athletic  committee  reported  a  successful  season 
in  basket  ball,  the  Seminary  team  winning  eight  games 
out  of  fourteen.  Many  of  the  students  kept  themselves 
in  good  j)hysical  condition  by  playing  volley  ball. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Social  Committee  four 
very  enjoyable  and  successful  social  gatherings  were 
held.  The  first  was  a  banquet  in  honor  of  the  Junior 
Class,  which  was  held  October  19th,  and  was  attended  by 
eighty  persons,  Facult}^,  students,  and  guests.  This  was 
followed  by  the  Christmas  party  on  the  evening  of  De- 
cember 14th;  later  came  the  Valentine  Social;  and  the 
formal  social  activities  of  the  student  body  closed  with 
the  Junior  Class  entertaining  the  Faculty  and  the  upper 
classes.  At  this  point  it  might  be  stated  that  in  addition 
to  these  functions  at  which  the  students  are  the  hosts, 
the  President  and  the  members  of  the  Faculty  invite  the 
students  to  their  homes. 

The  Publicity  Committee  of  the  student  body  con- 
ducts a  ncAvs  column  in  the  Presbyterian  Banner  with 
an  occasional  article  in  the  ^'Western  Echo.''  The  May 
number  of  the  latter  is  to  be  a  student  number. 

The  student  organization  contributed  two  hundred 
twenty-seven  dollars  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
toward  the  support  of  a  station  in  Northern  India. 

General  Secretary.  The  work  of  the  General  Secre- 
tary is  of  great  interest  to  the  Board   of  Directors   as 
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well  as  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Dr.  Chalfant  com- 
pleted his  first  year  in  this  position  on  March  31st.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  he  submitted  a  memorandum  of  his 
personal  activities  and  a  summary  of  the  subscriptions 
which  he  had  secured.  The  summary  of  his  personal 
activities  is  as  follows : 

''Form  letters  sent  out,  15,872  Prospective   givers    called 
Individual  letters,  663  upon,  681 
x\rticles  for  press  and  pul-  Prospective  students  inter- 
pit,  14  viewed,  232 
Days  on  the  job,  340  Conferences  with    pastors 
Presbyteries  personally  150 

addressed,  11  Presbyteries  addressed  1)> 

Colleges  visited,  17  others  by  my  arrangement, 

Addresses  and  sermons,  122  3,      (Drs.    Vance,    Taylor. 

Meetings  attended,  252  Fisher) 

^'Presbyterial  Connnittees  a^^pointed  in  16  Presl:)y- 
teries  on  AVestern  Theological  Seminary,  including  To- 
ledo Presbytery  which  made  the  Committee  for  all  Sem- 
inaries, at  my  own  suggestion." 

We  may  summarize  the  result  of  his  work  in  the 
financial  sphere  as  follows :  pledges,  $9,919.50 ;  cash, 
$12,689.15 ;  the  total  being  $22,608.65. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  individuals  and 
churches  have  been  making  annual  contributions  to  the 
Seminary  for  many  years,  but  as  a  result  of  Dr.  Chal- 
f ant's  work  there  has  been  a  large  increase,  especially 
in  the  pledges  made  by  individuals;  and  Avhen  we  con- 
sider the  fact  that  this  is  his  first  year,  the  results  of  his 
labors  are  satisfactory. 

Visitation  of  Colleges.  In  addition  to  his  financial 
activities.  Dr.  Chalfant  has  been  very  active  in  assisting 
the  faculty  in  the  visitation  of  the  colleges.  He  spent 
nearly  three  weeks  in  a  tour  of  the  Presbyterian  colleges 
of  the  Middle  West,  interviewing  the  ministerial  stu- 
dents and  presenting  the  call  of  the  ministry  to  the  stu- 
dent body  as  a  Avhole.    He  visited  the  following  colleges : 
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CSrroll  College,  Waukesha,  Wis. ;  Coe  College,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa;  Emporia  College,  Emporia,  Kan.;  Han- 
over College,  Hanover,  Ind. ;  Hastings  College,  Hast- 
ings, Neb. ;  College  of  Illinois,  Jacksonville,  111. ;  Mis- 
souri University,  Cohmibia,  Mo.;  Missouri  Valley  Col- 
lege, Marshall,  Mo. ;  The  College  of  the  Ozarks,  Clarks- 
ville.  Ark. ;  Park  College,  Parkville,  Mo. ;  Parsons  Col- 
lege, Fairfield,  Iowa ;  University  of  Tnlsa,  Tulsa,  Okla. ; 
Westminster  College,  Fulton,  Mo.;  College  of  Wooster, 
Wooster,  Ohio. 

Professor  Mackenzie  has  preached  at  the  College  of 
Wooster  and  at  Grove  City  College ;  Dr.  Farmer  has  ad- 
dressed the  Y.M.C.A.  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  is  to  preach  on  May  19th.  at  Lafayette  College. 

In  summing  up  the  work  of  the  institution  for  the 
term  we  can  fairly  characterize  the  session  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  recent  years.  The  faculty  has  been 
fully  manned,  the  attendance  has  been  satisfactory,  and 
the  student  body  has  been  diligent  in  work  and  has  man- 
ifested a  spirit  of  genuine  consecration  to  the  service  of 
Christ. 

Recommendations 

The  Faculty  of  the  Seminary  submit  the  following 
recommendations,  in  which  the  members  of  the  Examin- 
ing Committee  concur: 

1.  That  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology 
be  conferred  upon  the  following  members  of  the 
Senior  Class : 

1.  Robert  Lloyd  Dieifenbacher 

2.  William  Fennell 

3.  D wight  Raymond  Guthrie 

4.  Gerrit  Labotz 

5.  Archibald  John  Stewart 

6.  0.  Sloan  Whitacre 

7.  Montague  White 

II.     That  the  degree  of  Master  of  Sacred  Theolog}^  be 
conferred  upon  the  following: 
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1.  Eobert  Linton  Hntcliinson 

2.  Gideon  Carl  Olson 

3.  Artlmr  A.  Scliade 

4.  Lewis  Oliver  Smith 

5.  J.  Carter  Swaim 

6.  EdAvard  Myrten  AVilson 

7.  Xodie  Bryson  Wilson 

III.  That  certificates  covering  the  work  they  have  com- 
pleted l)e  granted  the  following  memljers  of  the 
Senior  Class : 

1.  Chalmers  Eoosevelt  Crockett 

2.  AVilliam  G.  Xowell 
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To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary 

Gentlemen : — 

I  herewith  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  Western 
Theological    Seminary   Library   for   the   year   April   1, 

1928,  to  March  31,  1929. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  progress.  The  number  of 
books  circulated  during  the  year  was  6,203,  wdiich  num- 
ber is  an  increase  of  1,378  over  the  preceding  year.  194 
books  were  sent  to  borroAvers  b}^  mail,  or  a  gain  of  55. 
These  figures  give  evidence  that  the  Library  is  main- 
taining its  standard  of  practical  usefulness  to  the  stu- 
dents, ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  as  well  as  other  de- 
nominations, and  to  laymen.  We  hope  to  increase  the 
circulation  of  books  by  mail  when  graduates  of  our  Sem- 
inary and  others  interested  in  the  subject  of  theology 
learn  of  this  service  by  mail. 

The  figures  of  circulation  do  not  measure  the  full 
service  of  the  books  of  the  Library.  No  record  is  made 
of  the  use  of  books  for  reference. 

The  total  number  of  books  in  the  Library  March  31, 

1929,  was  44,393,  exclusive  of  the  Warrington  Collec- 
tion. The  number  of  books  acquired  during  the  year  by 
purchase  and  by  gift  was  424.  There  were  1,572  new 
cards  added  to  the  catalogue. 

There  were  612  books  mended  and  2,703  were 
cleaned,  re-labeled  and  shellacked.  In  addition  to  the 
above  number,  424  were  shellacked.  This  department  of 
work  has  saved  the  Library  much  in  expense.  The  mend- 
ing and  re-inforcing  of  books  has  materially  cut  the  cost 
of  rebinding. 

During  the  year  262  overdue  postals  were  sent  to 
delinquent  borrowers. 

The  attendant  in  charge  of    periodicals    reports    a 
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total  of  2,290  periodicals  and  papers    recorded   for    the 
year. 

A  problem  in  connection  Avitli  the  Library  has  been 
the  problem  of  shelving  space.  A  temporary  solution 
has  been  reached  by  Aveeding  ont  duplicates. 

Through  the  generosity  of  friends  the  Library  has 
received  gifts  of  books  from  the  following  donors : 
The  Eev.  James  A.  Kelso,  D.D. 
The  Eev.  S.  F.  Vance,  D.D. 
The  Eev.  J.  E.  Detweiler,  D.D. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Sawyer 
Eev.  J.  B.  Bisceglia 
Hope  Publishing  Company 
Mr.  Floyd  N.  Barber 
Mr.  Harry  Fischel 
Dr.  Eobert  E.  Speer 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Press 
The  Eev.  Donald  Mackenzie,  D.D. 
Mrs.  George  W.  McKee 
Pilgrim  Press 

Louis  Clark  Vanuxem  Foundation 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eailroad  Company 
Mr.  Louis  K.  Birinyi 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 
Mrs.  Johnston 
Princeton  Universitv  Press 
The  Eev.  C.  E.  Edwards,  D.D. 
The  Eev.  C.  S.  AVest 

For  these  gifts  Ave  are  glad  to  acknowledge  our  in- 
debtedness. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

Ao-nes  D.  MacDonald. 
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Treasurer's   Condensed  Financial  Report  for  vear  ended 
March  31,  1929 

IXCOME   RECEIPTS 

Income  from  investments   $  43,540.11 

Income  from  Eoom  Rents   7,007.01 

Income  from  House  Rents   4,189.00 

Contributions  l)y  Individuals    6,714.50 

Contributions  from  Churches   4,363.42 

Daily  Balance  Interest  Received   2,264.72 

Miscellaneous 1,658.17 

$  69,736.93 

INCOME  DISBURSEMENTS 

Salaries  Paid $  49,407.16 

Interest  paid  on  Annuity  Bonds 1,400.41 

Insurance,  Commissions,  and  Water  Rents 

paid 3,946.14 

Countv  Taxes  1928  paid  417.24 

City  Taxes    1929  paid 2,124.64 

Office  expenses  and  Janitors'  supplies   ....  2,702.96 
Library  expenses    (not  includino^    Librari- 
an's   salarv)   2,236.77 

Light  and  fuel" 5,545.08 

Scholarships    paid 5,262.00 

Laundry  expense 238.99 

Expended  for  Lectures     662.50 

Expended    for    Sundrv    Equipment    &   Re- 
pairs   ' 5,224.43 

Other  Miscellaneous  Exj)enses    1,699.13 

Professors'  Annuities  paid    3,089.75 

Pensions  paid 2,249.99 

Advertising  and  Printing    5,406.04 

Accrued   interest    paid    on    securities    pur- 
chased      1,236.22 


$     92,849.45 
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ASSETS 

Land,  Buildings,  and  Equipment   $  552,306.43 

Investments 787,763.94 

Ground  Rent 35,000.00 

Cash 56,684.16 

$1,431,754.53 

LIABILITIES 

Capital    Funds $1,429,376.65 

Surplus 2,377.88 


$1,431,754.53 
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Dr.  Kelso  was  a  commissioner  to  the  meeting  of  "The  Alliance 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  holding  the  Presbyterian  System,"  at 
Boston,  June  19-27.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  Dr. 
Kelso  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Christian  Education. 

Dr.  Farmer  was  a  commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  at  St. 
Paul,  and  presided  at  the  Alumni  Dinner,  May  27th.  On  May  19th, 
he  preached  in  the  chapel  of  Lafayette  College. 

Dr.  Vance  preached  the  sermon  at  the  installation  of  Rev. 
John  B.  Barker  in  the  Calvary  Church,  Canton,  Ohio.  He  also  de- 
livered the  charge  to  the  pastor  at  the  installation  of  Rev.  James 
Wilson  Bean,  D.D.,  in  the  First  Church  of  Canton. 

Dr.  Culley  was  a  commissioner  to  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania, 
meeting  at  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  June  18th. 

Dr.  Farmer  presented  the  cause  of  Western  before  the  Presby- 
tery of  Kittanning  at  Indiana,  Pa.,  April  9th.;  Dr.  Vance  addressed 
the  Presbytery  of  Marion  at  Marion,  Ohio,  April  16th.;  and  Dr. 
Chalfant  represented  us  at  the  Presbytery  of  Lima  at  Ottawa,  April 
22d. 

Dr.  Mackenzie  made  the  address  to  the  graduating  class  at 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College  at  the  recent  commencement,  and 
was  awarded  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  also  made  the  ad- 
dress at  the  Commencement  of  Cedarville  College,  and  was  one  of 
the  preachers  at  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  meeting  at  Chambers- 
burg. He  represented  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  at  the  re- 
cent celebration  of  the  Centennial  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary.  At 
Lane  he  also  gave  a  course  of  lectures  and  made  the  Commencement 
address. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  Rev.  Gains 
Jackson  Slosser,  Ph.D.,  was  unanimously  elected  Professor  of  Ec- 
clesiastical History  and  History  of  Doctrine.  His  formal  inaugura- 
tion to  the  professorship  is  planned  to  take  place  in  November  in 
conjunction  with  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
with  a  special  service  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Dr.  Slosser's  work  entitled  "Christian  Unity:  Its  History 
and  Challenge  in  All  Communions,  in  all  Lands,"  published  last 
winter,  has  had  a  favorable  reception  throughout  the  entire  Eng- 
lish-speaking world.  Reviewers  regard  it  as  a  solid  scholarly  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  Church  History.  By  special  invitation, 
Dr.  Slosser  was  one  of  the  guests  and  speakers  at  the  recent  Chris- 
tian Herald  Institute  on  Christian  Unity,  held  at  the  Buck  Hill  Falls 
Inn,  Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pa.  To  this  Institute  twenty-five  clergymen 
and  seventy-five  laymen  were  invited.  Dr.  Slosser  has  recently 
taken  up  his  residence  in  his  splendid  new  home  at  2  03  Summit 
Avenue,  Bellevue. 

The  death  of  Professor  George  M.  Sleeth,  on  Saturday,  June 
15th.,  brought  to  the  close  a  long  and  brilliant  career  as  a  teacher 
of  the  art  of  public  speech.  He  was  well  fitted  for  his  work,  both 
in  ability  and  temperament,  and  his  vigorous  personality  could 
scarcely  have  found  a  more  appropriate  vehicle  of  expression  than 
the  art  which  to  him  was  the  highest  of  all  arts.  The  vast  number 
of  students,  in  Western  Seminary  and  other  institutions,  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  in  his  classes,  will  remember  him  as  one  of 
the  strongest  of  the  influences  that  touched  their  lives  during  their 
student  days. 
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1876 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Kerr  on  Wednesday,  June  the 
twelfth,  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  marriage  at 
their  home  in  Topeka,  Kansas. 

1881 

Rev.  H.  W.  Lowry,  D.D.,  was  honorably  retired  at  the  June 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Cleveland.  Dr.  Lowry  was  ordained 
July  12,  188  6  by  the  Presbytery  of  Kittanning,  and  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  has  been  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Cleve- 
land. 

1887 
Rev.  Charles  Herron,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in 
Omaha  Theological  Seminary,  on  June  sixth  delivered  a  lecture  on 
''Three  Months'  Wanderings  in  the  Land  of  John  Huss"'  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Andrew  Herron,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Hussite  Society. 

1882 

Rev.  Watson  McMillan  Hayes,  D.D.,  President  of  the  North 
China  Theological  Seminary,  and  Mrs.  Hayes  are  spending  a  short 
furlough  at  their  home  in  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  They  plan  to  re- 
turn to  China  early  in  August. 

1886 

Rev.  William  M.  Hays,  D.D.,  early  in  May  preached  his  farewell 
sermon  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Burgettstown,  Pa.,  com- 
pleting a  pastorate  of  twenty-five  years'  duration.  At  a  reception 
his  congregation  presented  Dr.  Hays  with  a  purse  of  several  hun- 
dred dollars.  Dr.  Hays  will  move  to  Takoma  Park,  D.C.,  to  be  near 
his  only  daughter  and  her  family. 

1887 
President    W.  J.  Boone,    founder    of    the  College    of    Idaho,    at 
Caldwell,   Ida.,  is  the  oldest  of  our  Presbyterian  college  presidents 
in    continuous    service,    but    very    young  in  spirit.     The    Commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  College  were  held  May  31st.  to  June  10th. 

1888 
Rev.  William  O.  Elterich,  Ph.D.,  died  of  apoplexy  June  14th,  at 
Chefoo,  China.      Dr.  Elterich  has  been  in  China  under  the  Presby- 
terian Board  since  his  appointment  in  1889.     He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  three  sons,  and  a  daughter. 

1889 

The  address  of  Rev.  John  P.  Davis  has  been  changed  from  Wat- 
ford, Ontario,  to  RFD  7,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Jones,  D.D.,  associate  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Pittsburgh,  on  June  sixth  celebrated  his  fortieth  an- 
niversary as  a  Presbyterian  minister. 
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1892 

Dr.  Chalfant,  General  Secretary,  and  Mrs.  Chalfant  are  spend- 
ing their  vacation  with  their  three  children  and  six  grandchildren  in 
Boise,  Idaho. 

1893 

Rev.  Calvin  G.  Hazlett,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Hubbard,  Ohio,  was  recently  voted  a  substantial  increase  in 
salary.  During  Dr.  Hazlett's  pastorate  of  two  and  a  third  years  118 
members  have  been  added  to  the  roll. 

1899 

A  fellowship  luncheon  was  given  on  June  tenth  in  the  Fort  Pitt 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  in  honor  of  Rev.  Charles  R.  Zahniser,  D.D.,  for 
sixteen  years  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Churches  of  Pittsburgh. 
Dr.  Zahniser  is  entering  a  wider  field  in  the  same  service  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  Boston  University  and  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 

1900 

A  new  church  building  was  formally  dedicated  with  appropriate 
services,  on  June  16th,  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Salem, 
Pa.,  Rev.  Harry  W.  Kilgore,  pastor. 

1901 

Rev.  DeWitt  T.  Scott,  D.D.,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Ford  City,  Pa.,  on  April  11th. 

1905 

The  address  of  D.  P.  Macquarrie  has  been  changed  to  Suite  2  05- 
206  Plaza  Building,  Pittsburgh. 

1907 

On  June  tenth  Rev.  M.  M.  McDivitt,  D.D.,  celebrated  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  his  pastorate  in  the  Knoxville  Church,  Pittsburgh. 
Dr.  McDivitt  is  doing  a  splendid  work  in  this  important  church 
which  now  has  a  membership  of  more  than  2100. 

1910 

The  Waverly  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Pears,  Jr., 
pastor,  laid  the  cornerstone  for  its  new  $350,000  building  on  Sun- 
day afternoon.  May  19th.  Mr.  Pears  was  a  commissioner  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  arranged  for  the  delightful  banquet  of  Western 
men  who  were  at  the  Assembly. 

1913 

Rev.  C.  Carson  Bransby,  D.D.,  delivered  the  annual  Commence- 
ment address  at  the  Omaha  Theological  Seminary,  May  second. 

1917 

At  their  annual  congregational  meeting  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Jeannette,  Pa.,  voted  a  $4  00  increase  to  the  salary  of 
their  pastor.  Rev.  Glenn  M.  Crawford,  and  adopted  a  budget  which 
will  include  providing  for  a  full  time  secretary  and  a  financial  secre- 
tary. The  present  membership  is  nine  hundred,  117  new  members 
having  been  received  during  the  past  year. 
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One  June  ninth  32  members  were  added  to  the  Lakewood  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Lakewood,  Ohio,  Rev.  LeRoy  Lawther,  D.D. 
pastor. 

1919 

Rev.  Hodge  M.  Eagleson  has  resigned  the  pastoratg  of  the  Haw- 
thorne Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Crafton,  Pa. 

1922 

Rev.  Ralph  K.  Merker  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Overbrook 
Church,  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh,  and  will  be  installed  July  ninth. 

1924 

Rev.  J.  Maurice  Leister,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Burnham,  Pa.,  preached  the  baccalaureate  sermon  to  the 
graduating  class  of  the  Byrnham  High  School.  Mr.  Leister  is  prin- 
cipal of  the  Burnham  Community  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School  with 
an  enrollment  of  over  two  hundred. 

Rev.  A.  N.  Stubblebine  has  recently  celebrated  the  fifth  anniver- 
sary of  his  pastorate  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Tarentum, 
Pa.  During  the  five  years  there  have  been  added  on  profession  of 
faith  245  members  and  by  certificate  108.  The  present  membership 
of  the  church  is  866  and  of  the  Sunday  School  744. 

1925 

Rev.  John  B.  Barker  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Calvary  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Canton,  Ohio,  on  May  first. 

1926 

We  are  indebted  to  Rev.  H.  E.  Chandler  for  a  copy  K)f  the  re- 
port of  the  Tsingtao  Station  for  the  year  1927-1928.  It  contains  an 
account  of  some  instances  of  great  heroism  on  the  part  of  both  our 
missionaries  and  the  Chinese  Christians. 

1928 

During  the  first  year  of  his  pastorate  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Monaca,  Pa.,  Rev.  Clarence  W.  Kerr  has  had  the  joy  of  re- 
ceiving 2  09  members  into  the  Church.  We  have  been  especially  in- 
terested in  a  copy  of  a  sermon  which  Mr.  Kerr  recently  preached  in 
his  church  entitled,  "Why  Unite  with  the  Church?" 

1929 

Rev.  Ralph  G.  Coonradt,  a  missionary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  to  China,  has  donated  a  "squeeze"  of  the  Nestorian  Monu- 
ment in  SiAnFu,  China,  to  the  Seminary  Museum. 
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Some  Problems  of  the  Minister 

Rev.  Selby  Frame  A^ance,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Sometime  ago  in  a  liotel  lobby  a  .stranger  said  to  me, 
^'Tlie  minister  has  an  easier  job  than  any  other  man. 
All  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  open  his  mouth  twice  on  Sun- 
day and  make  himself  generally  agreeable  during  the 
week".  This  past  summer,  an  acquaintance,  a  very  in- 
:  telligent  business  man,  an  earnest  Christian,  said,  "The 
w^ork  of  the  minister  is  the  hardest  job  any  man  has, 
much  harder  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago".  AVhich 
does  it  seem  to  you  to  be,  easy  or  hard? 

The  minister  pushes  no  button  on  the  clock  in  the 
morning  and  evening.  His  time  is  at  his  own  disposal. 
AVhether  he  spends  his  morning  in  the  garden,  at  golf, 
or  in  his  study,  he  decides.  AVhether  he  uses  his  time 
in  the  study  profitably  or  otherwise,  depends  upon  him- 
self, AVhether  his  contacts  Avith  people  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening  are  productive  of  good  results  or  mereh^  in- 
consequential, whether  he  is  lazy,  indifi^erent,  efficient, 

5         he  determines.     AVhether  he  flits  from  one  charge  to  an- 

\         

I  According  to  custom  the  current  term  of  the  Western  Theolo- 

I  gical  Seminary  was  opened  (September  18th.)  with  a  meeting  of  stu- 

\  dents  and  alumni  in   Swift  Hall.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Dr. 

^  Vance,  and  as  the  audience  was  made  up  largely  of  young  ministers 

the  theme  of  the  address,  "Some  Problems    of    the    Minister,"    was 

appropriate  and  its  treatment  was  timely. 
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other,  or  remains  in  one  place  a  sufficient  time  to  produce 
results,  rests  with  him.  Whether  his  work  is  easy  or 
hard  depends  upon  his  conception  of  it,  his  willingness 
to  mieet  difficulties,  and  his  ability  to  undertake  and 
carry  it  through.  Unless  he  finds  problems  with  which 
he  is  willing  to  wrestle  he  will  be  a  disappointment  to 
the  congregation  and  specially  to  his  Lord. 

The  man  who  succeeds  in  gaining  his  own  salvation 
cannot  live  on  flowery  beds  of  ease,  but  must  continually 
be  on  his  guard  and  strive  with  all  his  might.  Jesus 
said,  "From  the  da3^s  of  John  the  Baptist  until  now  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  suffereth  violence  and  men  of 
violence  take  it  by  storm".  Men  in  his  day  were  not 
storming  the  Kingdom  to  destroy  it  but  to  enter  it.  Those 
who  enter  must  of  necessity  be  men  of  force.  So  it 
always  has  been  and  still  is.  How  strenuous,  therefore, 
must  be  the  life  of  one  who  is  to  be  a  leader  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Kingdom,  the  minister. 

What  must  the  young  minister  anticipate?  Should 
he  think  of  personal  rights,  or  rather  of  opportunities 
and  privileges?  He  will  find  life  filled  with  problems 
to  be  solved — old  ones  and  new  ones.  His  ability  will 
be  taxed  to  the  uttermost.  Many  a  time,  if  he  is  in  earnest, 
he  will  say,  "Who  is  equal  to  these  things?" 

Some  of  the  problems  that  the  minister  must  face 
are  those  of  the  Sunday  night  service,  of  the  mid-week 
meeting,  of  the  Sunday  School;  of  the  Young  People's 
Society,  whose  meetings  consist  of  sentence  prayers, 
reading  of  verses  of  Scripture  and  selections  from  the 
Christian  Endeavor  World;  of  a  gossipy  Ladies'  Aid 
Society,  of  a  Missionary  Society  which  will  not  change 
its  methods,  in  whose  meetings  there  is  nothing  to  attract 
the  younger  women.  Frequently  jealousy  among  mem- 
bers in  the  matter  of  leadership,  or  antagonism  between 
session  and  trustees  will  cause  sleepless  nights. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  problems  that  arise  in  pas- 
toral work.  When  and  how  shall  the  minister  approach 
the  question  of  personal  relation  to  Christ?     Should  he 
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always  pray  when  making  a  call;  should  he  kneel  or 
offer  a  short  prayer  while  on  his  feet,  immediately  be- 
fore leaving  the  home?  "What  may  be  accomplished  in 
the  life  of  people  through  a  funeral  or  wedding? 

There  are  problems  in  his  public  service.  How  is  the 
minister  to  avoid  the  tendency  to  preach  principles  in 
such  a  general  way  that  they  will  never  be  applied  by 
the  hearers  to  themselves  individually!  How  is  he  to 
preach  the  fundamental  doctrines  in  relation  to  life? 
Always  must  he  preach  the  truth  in  love.  He  must  be 
careful  to  keep  the  shop  out  of  the  pulpit,  always  to  be 
fresh,  not  to  repeat  the  same  thought  under  another 
text.  He  is  so  to  hold  forth  the  last  commandment  of 
our  Lord  that  men  will  realize  that  they  are  not  living 
true  Christian  lives  unless  by  word,  by  deed,  by  gift  they 
are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  bring  the  message  of 
Christ  to  all  mankind. 

There  are  also  the  problems  that  arise  from  tempta- 
tions:— temptations  to  cocksureness,  to  intolerance,  to 
exalt  numbers,  to  conceit  that  is  apt  to  develop  from 
flattery  about  one's  sermons,  to  a  so-called  modernism 
that  emphasizes  the  non-essential  to  the  destruction  of 
one's  influence,  to  priding  oneself  on  one's  ignorance  of 
critical  questions,  to  employ  a  kind  of  personal  evan- 
gelism that  means  no  more  than  asking  a  man  to  join  a 
club,  to  personal  extravagance,  to  subservience  to  mem- 
bers who  have  presented  one  with  an  automobile,  to  criti- 
cism of  fellow  ministers.  My  friend  was  right  when  he 
said  that  the  minister  has  a  difficult  task. 

When  he  said  that  it  was  the  hardest  jol)  that  a  man 
has,  he  was  not  thinking  of  the  things  just  mentioned, 
but  rather  of  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  the  increas- 
ing number  of  people  for  whom  the  Bible  lacks  autliorit}^ 
To  some  people  this  book,  made  up  of  writings  of  many 
men  over  a  long  period  of  time,  is  still  "The  Gospel"; 
while  to  others,  what  is  found  in  the  Bible  has  no  author- 
ity at  all.  If  perchance  any  portion  is  authoritative, 
something  else  than  its  presence  on  the  pages   of  the 
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Bible  is  the  basis.  The  extreme  literalist  and  the  ex- 
treme modernist  are  at  one  in  rejecting  the  ceremonial 
requirements  of  Leviticus  and  Ezekiel.  To  some  the  his- 
torical books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  either  idealized 
history  or  a  one-sided  presentation  of  history;  Genesis 
seems  to  be  mythological;  the  ethics  of  Exodus  has  long- 
since  been  superseded,  and  the  Old  Testament  is  simply 
a  more  or  less  interesting  collection  of  literature  of  a 
past  age;  Jesus  seems  to  be  an  idealist,  who  made  exag- 
gerated statements  on  human  conduct  with  no  possible 
application  to  life  to-day;  Paul  was  a  rabbinical  theolo- 
gian; John  a  m3^stic,  whose  mysticism  led  him  to  exalt 
his  departed  friend  to  deity.  Taken  all  in  all,  they  say, 
the  Bible  can  not  be  an  authority  for  enlightened  men 
of  to-day. 

What  is  the  minister  to  do  if  he  has  no  authoritative 
book  to  fall  back  upon?  What  foundation  has  he  upon 
which  to  base  his  appeal!  Where  is  he  to  begin!  How 
is  he  to  proceed!  There  are  other  religious  books  whose 
claims  he  does  not  grant.  Has  his  Bible  any  better 
claim!  The  Roman  Catholic  priest  has  the  Church.  The 
Protestant  minister  once  had  his  Bible.  What  kind  of 
authority,  if  any,  does  he  now  have!  To  many,  none. 
Here  is  surely  a  problem  and  a  grave  one  for  the  modern 
minister. 

Another  problem  which  he  will  need  to  solve  is  that 
of  the  value  of  religion.  Are  they  right  who  say  reli- 
gion is  nothing  but  superstition!  Do  not  men  believe 
the  religion  which  they  hold  simply  because  they  were 
taught  it!  Is  there  any  truth  in  it!  What  good  does  it 
ever  do!  If  there  is  any  value  in  religion  at  all,  where- 
in is  Christianity  any  better  than  Confucianism,  Bud- 
dhism, Hinduism,  Mohammedanism,  Judaism!  What 
satisfactory  answer  shall  the  minister  give! 

There  are  doctrinal  problems  which  sooner  or  later 
must  be  solved  by  every  minister.  Who  and  what  is 
God!  Is  He  a  person,  a  superman,  the  impersonal  sum 
total  of  something  or  everything!     If  He  is  a  person, 
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is  He  interested  in  the  world  I  If  interested,  why  tlie 
Workl  War  and  all  the  other  evils  to  which  man  is  snb- 
ject?  Shall  the  answer  be,  God  could  not  prevent  the 
war!  Is  He  limited  in  power?  Or,  will  the  answer  be, 
He  could  have  prevented  it?  Then  was  that  daughter 
of  a  French  clergyman  right  when  she  said  God  is  either 
without  power  or  wicked?  Is  there  a  God  or  not?  Hoav 
does  any  man  know?  How  shall  any  prove  what  he 
believes?  What  is  meant  by  the  deity  of  Jesus;  l)y  the 
incarnation  of  God  in  him  ?  Is  it  simply  the  imminence 
of  God  to  a  higher  degree  than  that  found  in  any  other 
man?  Or,  does  deity  differ  in  essence  from  humanity? 
If  so,  why  does  the  Scripture  say  "God  made  man  in 
His  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  made  He  them,  male 
and  female  made  He  them"?  Shall  one  say  that  that 
sentence  in  Genesis  describes  primitive  man's  conception 
of  God  and  is  to  be  discarded?  If  Jesus  is  deitv  and 
deity  differs  in  essence  from  humanity,  how  could  God 
become  incarnated  in  him  and  that  being  be  one  individ- 
dual?  More  than  one  earnest  soul  will  ask  these  ques- 
tions. How  shall  they  l)e  answered?  What  is  meant 
by  the  Trinity?  Is  the  Sabellian  answer  correct?  It  is 
very  common.  What  is  meant  by  three  persons  in  the 
Godhead?  Three  individuals?  Three  Gods?  What  idea 
is  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  atonement  through  Christ? 
What  moral  and  spiritual  effect  does  the  death  of  Christ 
have  upon  a  believing  soul?  Leaving  aside  Biblical 
terms,  does  the  death  of  Christ  have  any  value  beyond 
an  example  of  how  man  should  die  for  a  great  cause? 
Without  some  clear  conception  of  these  matters  does  one 
think  that  his  preaching  will  be  more  than  mere  words? 
One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  all,  and  to  my  mind 
possibly  the  greatest,  is  to  know  how  to  so  deal  with  a 
soul  that  a  fine  character  may  ])e  produced.  One  may 
have  a  sound  theology,  and  be  able  to  explain  it  more 
or  less  intelligently,  and  still  not  knoAV  how  to  help  a 
soul  develop  into  a  strong  fine  spiritual  person,  possibly 
because  he  does  not  know  human  nature.     How  is  one 
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to  help  an  individual  like  Paul  who  knows  the  good  but 
finds  himself  helpless  to  do  it!  The  conscience  is  right, 
reason  is  correct,  but  the  doing  is  not  present.  How  can 
the  moral  pervert  or  the  drunkard,  who  readily  confesses 
his  sins,  be  enabled  to  do  what  he  knows  he  should  do, 
and  often  has  tried  to  do  without  success?  I  know  the 
common  answer.  I  know  successes  that  have  resulted 
and  failures  also.  How  is  one  to  lead  the  indifferent  to 
acknowledge  guilt?  What  is  the  place  in  the  develop- 
ment of  character,  in  the  unification  of  the  soul  with 
God,  of  instinct,  the  unconscious,  emotion,  attitude,  re- 
pression, conscience,  reason,  faith,  prayer?  I  am  not  at 
all  minimizing  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spiri.  Depending 
upon  His  activity,  how  shall  one  proceed?  It  seems  to 
me  the  greatest  of  all  problems  is  this  of  bringing  an 
individual  into  a  state  of  fellowship  with  God.  So  far 
as  the  minister's  part  in  this  is  concerned,  the  problem 
is  to  be  solved  through  his  own  Christian  experience, 
his  knowledge  of  God,  and  his  knowledge  of  man  in  the 
fullest  sense.  How  shall  he  learn  to  guide  human  beings, 
complex  in  makeup,  individual  in  personality,  influenced 
in  actions  by  forces  known  and  unknown  to  themselves? 

Ministers  of  other  generations  have  successfully  met 
the  problems  of  their  times.  So  can  you,  young  men  of 
the  Seminary,  if  you  are  alive  to  the  peculiar  demands 
which  this  age  presents. 

When  I  was  a  student  in  college  there  were  three 
outstanding  ministers  in  Chicago.  One  was  keenly  in- 
tellectual, the  second,  an  intensely  human  great-souled 
man  who  contradicted  one  Sunday  his  theology  of  the 
preceding  Sunday,  the  third,  a  great  orator.  Each  knew 
men  and  each  in  his  own  way  gave  a  message  on  Sunday 
and  on  week  days  that  met  the  needs  of  men  as  they 
lived  their  daily  life.  David  Swing  might  also  be  men- 
tioned, a  literary  preacher,  no  pastor,  greatly  helpful 
to  men  of  a  certain  type.  Contemporary  with  these  was 
Dwight  L.  Moody,  who  knew  his  Bible,  knew  God,  knew 
men,  led  thousands  to  Christ,  turned  the  minds  of  many 
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young  men  toward  the  ministry,  greatly  changed  the 
character  of  the  preaching  of  his  day.  In  Cincinnati  I 
knew  intimately  for  ten  years  a  pastor,  who  was  acces- 
sible to  men,  women,  children  every  day  from  twelve 
o'clock  as  long  as  any  one  desired  to  consult  him.  Hun- 
dreds came  every  year  of  all  classes  and  conditions. 
Through  his  help  many  were  healed  of  their  spiritual 
sicknesses  and  received  a  new  lease  on  life  here  below. 
How?  He  studied  human  nature  and  to  a  high  degree 
understood  action  and  reaction  in  the  soul  and  so  became 
an  instrument  of  God  in  spiritual  things.  One  of  the 
greatest  elements  in  the  success  of  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing ministers  in  New  York  City  to-day  is  his  ability, 
manifested  in  his  preaching  and  in  his  personal  contacts, 
to  understand  individuals  and  make  suggestions  for  their 
peculiar  needs.  There  has  been  many  a  saintly  minister 
whose  very  goodness  has  been  a  mighty,  though  quiet, 
influence  in  other  lives,  many  a  great  preacher  whose 
sermons  met  the  problems  with  which  people  were  strug- 
gling in  the  intellectual,  business,  or  social  life.  Many 
an  unheralded  man  of  God  has  known  how  to  speak  the 
word  of  cheer,  the  word  of  wisdom,  the  word  that  probed 
to  the  inner  recesses  of  life  and  revealed  to  man  the  sin 
which  in  his  life  hindered  fellow^ship  with  the  Heavenly 
Father,  and  then  lead  him  into  that  fellowship.  There 
have  been  many  men  in  the  ministry  who,  alive  to  their 
times,  have  lived  successfully  for  their  age.  There  still 
are  such  to-day  and  there  will  be  to-morrow.  That  which 
made  them  successful  will  make  you  young  men  suc- 
cessful. 

For  what  does  this  theological  seminary  exist?  Why 
are  the  members  of  this  faculty  here?  To  what  has  each 
dedicated  his  life?  To  doing  that  which  is  in  his  power 
to  fit  you  for  the  hardest  job  which  man  has  to-day,  to 
help  you  to  become  men  well  prepared  for  a  fruitful 
ministry.  History  will  be  taught  not  merely  that  you 
may  know  facts,  but  that,  through  a  knowledge  of  the 
past  in  the  Church,  you  may  the  better  be  prepared  to 
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lead  men  to  Christ  and  into  a  highly  developed  Christian 
life,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  may  come  here  on  earth 
as  well  as  in  the  future  age.  Thology  will  not  be  taught 
as  an  intellectual  gymnastic  but  that  you  may  be  able 
to  answer  the  difficulties  of  the  troubled  heart  as  to  who 
and  what  God  is^  as  to  the  person  of  Christ,  as  to  the 
Trinity,  as  to  the  atonement.  Comparative  religion  will 
be  presented  in  order  to  help  you  to  understand  the  place 
of  religion  in  the  human  life  and  the  sufficiency  of  Chris- 
tianity for  the  soul's  yearnings  and  needs.  The  origin 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  will  be  discussed  that 
you  may  know  that  the  Bible  has  an  authority  and  the 
grounds  of  that  authority.  Instruction  in  the  ^Epistle  to 
the  Galatians  will  be  given  not  that  you  may  know 
whether  it  was  written  to  the  Northern  or  Southern  Gala- 
tians, but  that  you  may  the  better  be  able  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  salvation  by  faith  to  a  people  of  an  age  that 
is  apt  to  think  of  salvation  by  man's  works.  The  author- 
ship of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  will  be  left  where 
Origen  left  it,  ''God  only  knows",  and  the  Epistle  will 
be  taught  that  you  may  more  clearly  and  effectually  tell 
men  what  it  was  that  God  through  His  Son  did  for  man 
and  the  great  danger  of  neglect  of  that  so  great  salva- 
tion. Instruction  in  Homiletics  will  be  given  not  for  art's 
sake  but  for  man 's  sake.  Pastoral  Care  will  not  be  taught 
merely  that  you  may  write  in  proper  form  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  an  elder's  wife  for  your  entertainment  over 
Sunday  but  more  especially  that  you  may  learn  to  knoAV 
the  soul  of  man  in  its  complexity,  and  how  to  do  the  work 
of  a  pastor  for  Christ's  sake.  From  time  to  time  books 
will  be  mentioned  as  being  worth  while  in  your  training. 
Whatever  efforts  the  Faculty  may  put  forth  to  help 
you  young  men  to  prepare  for  the  ministry,  nothing  will 
come  of  it  all  without  3^our  determined,  strenuous  cooper- 
ation. Upon  you  yourselves  part  of  the  responsibility 
rests;  without  earnest  effort  on  your  part,  the  Seminary 
will  have  failed  in  its  purpose. 
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I  have  not  written  this  address  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  minister,  but  rather  am  endeavoring  to  im- 
press upon  you  young  men  that  in  entering  the  ministry, 
you  are  facing  problems  that  are  most  serious,  that  are 
most  difficult,  that  if  you  shall  attain  success,  you  will 
need  to  employ  all  the  powers  of  your  intellect,  of  your 
heart,  of  your  whole  person.  I  would  not  discourage,  but 
rather  encourage  you  to  feel  that  your  life  work  is 
worthy  of  your  supremest  effort.  You  can  make  these 
days  of  seminary  training  helpful.  You  need  to  care  for 
your  own  personal  spiritual  development,  to  know  God 
intimately,  to  learn  about  Him,  to  study  the  way  of  sal- 
vation, to  do  your  utmost  to  know  man,  not  alone  by 
personal  contact  but  also  through  the  information  which 
modern  science  is  making  available. 

AVill  you  be  fully  prepared  in  the  Seminary?  No. 
AVill  you  ever  be  fully  prepared!  Xo.  My  longing  for 
you  is  that  you  may  always  be  attaining,  and  ever  be 
more  successful  in  the  greatest,  the  most  worthwhile,  as 
well  as  the  hardest  task  that  is  given  to  man.  Your  prob- 
lems will  be  concerned  with  God's  greatest  creation — 
MAX.  I  pray  that  you  may  have  joy  in  your  ministry, 
enthusiasm  in  its  conduct,  and  power  for  accomplish- 
ment. 

"Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth;  but  be  thou  an 
ensample  to  them  that  believe,  in  word,  in  manner  of 
life,  in  love,  in  faith,  in  purity.  Give  diligence  to  present 
thyself  approved  unto  God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not 
to  be  ashamed,  handling  aright  the  word  of  truth," 
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Joseph  Cakter  Swaim 

At  2  P.  M.  on  October  2,  in  Edinburgh,  there  took 
place  a  reunion  of  two  historic  branches  of  Presbyteri- 
anism:  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  united  to  form  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. The  event  is  being  hailed  as  the  greatest  thing 
that  has  happened  in  the  Scottish  Church  since  John 
Knox,  in  1560,  issued  the  Scots  Confession  of  Faith. 

Just  prior  to  the  union,  the  general  assemblies  of  the 
two  churches  met  independently:  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land in  Tolbooth  Church  and  the  United  Free  Church  in 
the  Assembly  Hall,  New  College.  After  each  body  had 
finally  adopted  the  resolution  for  union,  the  members  of 
the  two  assemblies  filed  out  of  their  respective  halls. 
The  groups  joined  in  the  High  Street,  and  the  proces- 
sion moved  along  the  Royal  Mile  to  St.  Giles'  for  a  serv- 
ice of  thanksgiving. 

The  union  ceremony  proper  took  place  in  the  munic- 
ipal Hall  of  Assembly  in  the  presence  of  His  Royal 
Highness,  the  Duke  of  York.  A  colorful  gathering  it 
was :  assembly  officials  in  black  robes  with  white  lace 
frills,  ex-moderators  in  Court  dress,  divinity  professors 
in  hoods  of  scarlet  and  purple,  civil  magistrates  in  red 
robes  and  powdered  wigs.  The  two  churches  formally 
became  one  when  Principal  Martin,  moderator  of  the 
United  Free  Church,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Mitchell,  moder- 
ator of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  clasped  hands  in  the 
center  of  the  platform.  Dr.  Mitchell  said,  ^^In  the  faith 
of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Divine  King  and  Head,  I  do  noAV 
in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  seal  and  ratify 
the  Union  betwixt  us  made,  in  token  whereof  I  offer 
you  the  right  hand  of  fellowship."  Principal  Martin 
said,  ''In  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Divine  King  and 
Head,  I  do  now  in  the  name  of  the  United  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  seal  and  ratif}^  the  Union  betwixt  us  made, 
in  token  whereof   I  offer  you  the  right   hand  of  fellow- 
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ship."  The  moderators  then  clasped  hands  and  Dr. 
Mitchell  said,  ''And  here,  in  the  presence  of  God  Most 
High,  we  pledge  ourselves  together  in  solemn  cove- 
nant." Principal  Martin  answered,  ''And  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
we  invoke  the  Divine  blessing  on  our  act." 

The  moderators  and  clerks  signed  the  United  Act, 
and  the  new  assembly  was  constitntecl  by  prayer.  The 
assembly  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  moderator. 
The  first  moderator  of  the  united  Church  of  Scotland 
is  Rev.  John  White;  he  was  nominated  by  Principal 
Martin  who  shares  with  Dr.  AVhite  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  "architects  of  reunion" — the  two  had  led  the 
movement  within  their  respective  churches.  In  1908  the 
Church  of  Scotland  sent  a  communication  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Free  Church  inviting  "un- 
restricted" conference  upon  the  causes  which  kex)t  the 
churches  apart.  The  conferences  began  in  November, 
1909. 

During  the  intervening  two  decades,  all  differences 
have  been  ironed  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 
The  differences  had  to  do  chiefly  with  the  relation  of 
Church  and  State.  The  United  Free  Church  held  out 
for  absolute  spiritual  independence.  The  established 
Church  met  this  by  asserting  the  complete  freedom  of 
the  Church  in  matters  spiritual ;  the  interposition  of  the 
State  was  limited  to  the  "recognition  of  these  Articles 
as  lawful  and  the  repeal  of  all  statutory  provisions 
which  might  be  deemed  to  be  inconsistent  therewith." 
The  State  recognizes  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  now 
constituted,  as  the  National  Church,  representative  of 
the  religious  faith  and  history  of  the  Scottish  people, 
but  this  involves  no  limitations  upon  the  rights  of  other 
churches;  there  is  now  perfect  ecclesiastical  equality. 
Another  difficulty  had  to  do  with  the  ancient  endow- 
ments which  John  Knox  and  the  Reformers  had  claimed 
as  the  "proper  patrimony"  of  the  church.  The  United 
Free  Church  felt  that  these  endowments  were  really  na- 
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tional  property  at  the  disposal  of  the  State ;  the  Church 
merely  had  the  temporary  use  of  them.  To  put  it  blunt- 
ly, the  Church  was  represented  as  being  in  the  pay  of 
the  State;  this  must  be  a  restraint  upon  liberty.  The 
established  Church  felt  that  these  endowments  were  the 
religious  patrimony  of  the  people  and  should  not  be 
given  up.  The  matter  was  resolved  by  the  Church  of 
Scotland  Act  of  1925,  which  made  over  these  endow- 
ments to  the  Church  in  absolute  property;  the  Church 
now  has  a  title  to  its  endowments  as  clear  and  independ- 
ent as  has  any  corporation.  The  churches  thus  unite 
with  equal  honors  and  on  equal  terms ;  on  neither  side  is 
there  any  feeling  of  victory  or  defeat. 

To  the  Scotsman  love  of  country  and  respect  for 
the  Kirk  are  almost  synon^mious  terms,  and  the  union 
has  been  enthusiastically  received.  Union  Day  was  a 
holiday  at  the  public  schools,  and  all  the  church  bells  in 
the  city  were  rung  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Principal  Martin  and  Dr.  White  were  made  Honorary 
Burgesses  of  Edinburgh.  The  Hall  of  Assembly,  seating 
over  12,000  persons,  was  crowded  for  the  ceremony. 
The  Duke  of  York  attended  as  Lord  High  Commission- 
er, and  a  letter  was  read  from  His  Majesty  the  King. 
At  the  evening  session  of  the  new  assembly,  the  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities, and  messages  of  greeting  were  read  from  the 
Prime  Minister  and  Lord  Balfour.  Principal  George 
Adam  Smith,  of  Aberdeen,  represented  the  four  Scot- 
tish universities.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  spoke 
for  the  Church  of  England,  while  Elder  John  H.  Finley, 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  brought  greetings  from 
the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  At  the  closing  session  of  the  Assembly,  Dr. 
Henry  Sloane  Coffin  spoke  on  "The  Church  in  the 
World  of  To-day,"  and  Lord  Dayidson,  late  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  made  an  address  on  "Christian  Unity." 
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The  first  meeting  of  the  two  assemblies  was  held  in 
St.  Giles,  a  church  famous  for  its  association  with  John 
Knox;  the  building  is  the  creation  of  various  periods, 
but  has  the  appearance  of  a  modern  Gothic  structure. 
That  is  sym]3olic  of  what  has  happened  to  the  churches: 
the  new  Church  of  Scotland  embodies  many  elements.  It 
traces  its  spiritual  heritage  back  to  the  Apostolic 
Church:  John  Knox  and  his  cohorts  Avere  Reformers, 
not  founders  of  a  new  church.  And  it  gathers  to  itself 
most  of  the  grou]3S  which,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
have  broken  away  since  the  Reformation.  The  Unit'^d 
Free  Church  itself  embodied  several  other  groups.  In 
1876  the  Reformed  Presbyterians  united  Avith  the  Free 
Church.  In  1900  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  (it- 
self formed  by  the  union  of  smaller  groups  in  1845) 
joined  Avith  the  Free  Church  to  make  the  United  Free 
Church.  So  that  the  present  union  is  really  a  reunion, 
and  the  Church  of  Scotland  noAv  eml^races  ninety-fiA^e 
percent  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland. 

Thus  does  it  come  about  that  sloAvly  the  Master's 
dream  is  being  realized,  ^*that  they  all  may  be  one." 
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(Reported  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alunmi  Association.  May  9, 
1929.) 


AMBROSE,  JOHN  C.    (1887) 

Born,  Armstrong  County,  Pa.,  February  2,  1860;  A.  B.,  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  College,  1884;  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
1887;  licensed,  April  14,  1886,  and  ordained,  June  28,  1887,  Pres- 
bytery of  Kittanning;  pastor,  Marion,  Pa.,  1887-91;  stated  supply, 
Crooked  Creek.  Clinton  and  Srader's  Grove,  1890-1;  pastor,  Bull 
Creek,  1891-00;  stated  supply,  Mt.  Jewett,  19  01-3;  pastor,  Pulaski, 
1903-5;  Neche  and  Bathgate,  N.  D.,  1908-9;  stated  supply,  Blue 
Hill,  Neb.,  1909-10;  Seward,  1910-12;  pastor,  Utica,  1912-13; 
stated  supply,  Litchfield,  1913-17;  Panama,  1917-20;  pastor,  At- 
kinson, 192  0-22;  honorably  retired,  192  3;  died,  Hastings,  Neb., 
March  20,  1929. 

ASDALE,   WILSON    (1877) 

Born,  Boshbank,  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  March  5,  1843; 
Litt.B.,  1874,  and  A.M.,  1877,  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania 
(now  University  of  Pittsburgh)  ;  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
1877;  licensed,  October  3,  1876,  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh;  ordained, 
September  12,  1877,  Presbytery  of  Platte;  pastor,  Gallatin,  Mo., 
1878-81;  Hayes  City.  Kans.,  1881-82;  Fairfax,  Mo.,  1882-3;  Tip- 
ton, Mo.,  1883-92;  Conrad  Grove  and  Grundy  Center,  Iowa,  1892-9  6; 
Mt.  Olivet  and  Hebron.  Pa.,  1896-05;  Tipton,  Mo.,  1905-14;  hon- 
orably retired,  1914;   died,  Tipton,  Mo.,  December  26,  1928. 

BARTZ,  ULYSSES  S.  (1896) 

Born,  Clark's  Mills,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa.,  June  4,  1864;  teacher  and 
principal,  public  school  and  Academy,  1881-91;  teacher.  Grove  City 
College,  1892-3;  A.  B.,  1893,  and  A.M.,  1896,  Grove  City  College; 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  1896;  Ph.D.,  1903,  D.D.,  1906, 
Grove  City  College;  licensed,  April  17,  189  5,  Presbytery  of  Butler; 
ordained.  May  5.  1896.  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh;  stated  supply, 
Crafton,  Pa.,  189  4-6;  pastor,  Hawthorn  Avenue,  Crafton  (Idle- 
wood),  Pa.,  1896-03;  North  East,  Pa.,  1903-9;  Kenton,  Ohio,  1909- 
14;  First,  Fremont,  1914-2  0;  Hicksville,  192  0-2  3;  Rural  Valley, 
Pa.,  192  3-2  9;  moderator.  Presbyteries  of  Pittsburgh,  Erie,  Belle- 
fontaine,  Marion,  and  Huron;  stated  clerk  and  treasurer,  Presby- 
tery of  Toledo;  moderator.  Synod  of  Ohio,  1911-12;  died,  Indiana, 
Pa.,  January  6,  192  9. 

Author:  Studies  in  Eschatology,  or  Existence  after  Death, 
19  00;  (pamphlet)  Was  Christ  Really  Virgin-born  and  Actually 
Raised  from  the  Dead?  1907;  (In  preparation)  The  Verdict  of  Rea- 
son upon  Revelation. 

CAMPBELL,   CHARLES  McPHEETERS    (1864) 

Born,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  March  10,  1842;  Indiana  University, 
1859;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1864;  licensed,  April  6,  1864. 
Presbytery  of  Allegheny;  ordained,  April  20,  1864;  missionary, 
Boulder  Valley,  Colo.,  1864-6;    Denver,  1869-70;   St.  Vrain,   1870-1; 
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Boulder  Valley  and  St.  Vrain,  1871-2;  Valmont,  1871-2;  Boulder 
Valley,  1873;  without  charge,  1873-81;  stated  supply,  Valmont, 
Colo.,  1881-98;  practiced  law,  Boulder,  Colo.;  died,  Boulder,  Colo., 
May  8,  1922. 

CRAWFORD,  FREDERICK  SWARTZ  (1879) 

.Born,  Covode,  Pa.,  1850;  Westminster  College,  Pa.,  1875; 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  1879;  D.D.;  licensed,  April,  1878, 
Presbytery  of  Kittanning;  ordained,  1879,  Presbytery  of  Wooster; 
pastor,  Loudonville,  Ohio,  1879-81;  Groveland,  N.  Y.,  18  81-7;  Mc- 
Donald, Pa.,  1888-92;  Homewood,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1892;  Ridley 
Park,  1892-1900;  Indiana,  Pa.,  1900-14;  honorably  retired,  1914; 
died.  New  Milford,  Conn.,  February  11,   19  2  9. 

DEFFENRAUGH,  GEORGE  L.  (1878) 

Born,  New  Geneva.  Pa.,  October  2  6,  1850;  Leipzig,  Germany, 
187  3-4;  Waynesburg  College,  1876;  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
1878;  licensed,  June  27,  1877,  and  ordained  (evangelist),  October 
2,  1878,  Presbytery  of  Redstone;  missionary,  Nez  Perces  and  neigh- 
boring tribes,  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon,  1878-88;  stated  sup- 
ply, Coeur  d'Alene,  Ida.,  1888-9  0;  superintendent,  Umatilla  Indian 
Boarding  School,  Oregon,  189  0-3;  stated  supply.  Kettle  Falls,  and 
Cully  Memorial,  Wash.,  189  4-5;  stated  supply,  189  5-7,  and  pastor, 
189  7-19  05,  Couer  d'Alene.  Ida.;  honorably  retired.  Presbytery  of 
Spokane,  1905;  supply  (various  churches).  Presbytery  of  Port- 
land, 1906-10;  contributor  to  sectarian  and  religious  press;  died, 
Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  October  2,  1928. 

EAKIX,  JOHX  AXDERSOX   (1887) 

Born,  Rose  Point,  Lawrence  Co.,  Pa.,  February  28,  1854;  A.B., 
1879  and  A.M..  1887  Washington  &  Jefferson  College;  teacher, 
King's  School,  Bangkok,  Siam,  188  0-4;  Western  Theological  Sem- 
inary, 18  87;  D.D.,  1902,  Washington  &  Jefferson  College;  licensed, 
1886,  and  ordained,  1887,  Presbytery  of  Butler;  foreign  missionary, 
Siam,  18  8  8 — (stated  supply,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Bangkok, 
1890-1904;  Five  Churches,  Petchaburi,  1906-24);  founder  and 
principal,  Bangkok  Christian  High  School,  18  88-1906;  trained  four 
students  for  ministry,  19  07;  editor,  Siamese  Magazine  "Daybreak," 
1891-1905;  honorably  retired,  192  5;  died  Bangkok,  Siam,  January 
21,   1929. 

Author:  Arithmetic  and  Geometry  (Siamese)  ;  Outlines  of 
English  Grammar. 

FRASER,   CHARLES  DAXIEL    (1907) 

Born,  South  Highlands,  Nova  Scotia,  May  28,  1881;  A.M.,  1904, 
Ph.M.,  1907,  Franklin  College,  Ohio;  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 19  07;  post-graduate,  AVestern  Theological  Seminary,  1908-9; 
licensed  and  ordained.  May  13,  1907,  Presbytery  of  Grafton;  mis- 
sionary, Jacksonburg,  W.Va.,  19  07-8;  pastor,  Clarksburg  and  Ebene- 
zer.  Pa.,  19  09-13;  W.  Middlesex,  1913-17;  Board  of  Relief  and 
Sustentation.  1913-20;  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Steubenville, 
Ohio,  1920-25;  field  worker.  College  of  Wooster,  1925-7;  pastor, 
Dalton,  Ohio,  June — September,  1927;  died,  Dalton,  Ohio,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1928. 
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GOKDON,  SETH  REED   (1877) 

Born,  Mercer  Co..  Pa..  October  31,  1852;  A.B.,  Westminster 
College,  1874;  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  1874-5;  S.T.B.,  West- 
ern Theological  Seminary,  1925,  as  of  1877;  D.D.,  Highland  College, 
Kansas,  1894;  LL.D.,  Waynesburg  College,  1908;  licensed,  April 
25,  1876.  and  ordained  June  19.  1877,  Presbytery  of  Shenango; 
pastor,  Pulaski,  Pa.,  1876-80;  Sharon,  1880-3;  Parnassus,  1883-90; 
Church  of  the  Covenant,  Pittsburgh,  189  0-4;  Central,  Uniontown, 
1894-1904;  2nd.  Uniontown,  1904-6;  dean  and  teacher  (Bible), 
Henry  Kendall  College,  19  07-10;  President,  19  08-12,  and  President 
Emeritus,  1912-2  9,  University  of  Tulsa,  Okla.;  director,  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  188  8-1907;  honorably  retired,  1922;  died, 
Tulsa,   Okla.,    February   8,    1929. 

Author:  Bible  Studies,  2  5  vols.;  Prophecies  and  Fundamentals, 
400  pp. 

HAIL,  JOHN  BAXTER    (1875) 

Born,  Macomb.  111..  October  1,  1846;  A.B.,  1870,  and  A.M., 
1873,  Waynesburg  College;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1875; 
Cleveland  Medical  College,  1876;  D.D.,  1895,  Waynesburg  College; 
licensed,  April  17,1870,  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  (Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church);  ordained,  September  17,  1871;  Harmony 
Church,  Greene  Co.,  Pa.,  1870-1;  Pvock  Lick.  W.  Va.,  1870-6;  for- 
eign missionary,  Japan  (Osaka,  1877-93;  Wakayama,  1894 — -)  ; 
teacher,  (English,  Biblical  Exegesis,  and  Systematic  Theology) 
Osaka;  contributor  to  religious  press;  died,  Wakayma,  Japan,  De- 
cember 2  0,  19  28. 

Author:  (In  Japanese)  Conversation  with  an  old  man;  True 
Profit;  The  Words  of  Life;  translated  Confession  of  Faith  of  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church;  translated  Dr.  Torrey's  How  to  Bring 
Men  to  Christ;  translated  Newman's  Christianity  Triumphant; 
Tracts — God  Has  Spoken;  Reasons  for  Belief  in  God;  Reasons  for 
Belief  in  Christ;  I  Believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost;  Christianity  in  the 
Concrete. 

HARROP,  BEX    (1888) 

Born,  Staley  Bridge.  England,  18  60;  University  of  Wooster, 
1885;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1885-8;  licensed,  May,  1887, 
Presbytery  of  Belief ontaine;  ordained,  June,  1888,  Presbytery  of 
Parkersburg;  pastor.  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.,  1888-90;  Winfield, 
Va.,  1888-92;  stated  supply.  Pleasant  Flats,  W.  Va.,  1889-92;  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  U.  S..  1892-1919;  pastor.  Pisgah,  Lyndon 
(Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.),  Ohio,  192  0-2;  .Galloway,  192  3- 
5;  New  Carlisle,  192  6-27;  died  Bristol,  Tennessee,  August  2  5,  192  8. 

KUMLER,  FRAXCIS     MARIOX   (1880) 

Born.  Milville.  Butler  Co..  Ohio.  December  2  4,  1845;  A.B., 
1872,  Otterbein  University;  A.M.,  1875,  Oberlin  College;  Western 
Theological  Seminary.  1880:  licensed,  April  19,  18  7  9,  Presbytery  of 
Allegheny:  ordained,  July  6,  1880,  Presbytery  of  St.  Clairsville; 
pastor,  Buffalo,  Cumberland,  Ohio,  1880-9;  stated  supply,  Fairview 
and  Salem,  1889-91;  St.  Mary's,  1889-93;  pastor,  DeGraff,  1893- 
19  02;  Spring  Hills,  Ohio,  1893-98;  St.  Clair  Avenue  Church,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  1902-6;  stated  supply,  Celina,  Ohio,  1908-10;  DeGraff, 
1910-15;  supply,  Buffalo,  Cumberland,  1918-19;  and  3  months  in 
1920;  supply.  La  Rue,  6  months  in  192  0;  honorably  retired;  died, 
DeGraff,  Ohio,  January  14,  1929. 
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LEYENBERGER,  JAMES  PAXTOX    (1898) 

Born,  Ningpo,  China,  December  28,  1867;  A.B.,  1890,  and  A.M. 
1893,  University  of  Wooster;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1893; 
D.D.,  Davis  &  Elkins  College,  1917;  B.D.,  Auburn  Theological  Sem- 
inary, 1921;  licensed.  May  10,  1892,  Presbytery  of  Wooster;  or- 
dained, June  23.  1893.  Presbytery  of  Steubenville;  pastor,  Island 
Creek  and  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio,  1893-1903;  Third,  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
1903 — ;  stated  clerk,  Synod  of  West  Virginia,  1910-27,  and  moder- 
ator, 1919;  stated  clerk.  Presbytery  of  Wheeling,  19  04-2  8,  and 
moderator,  1928;  died.  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  December  29,  1928. 

LUTHER,   BENJxlMIX  1).    (1877) 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  1877;  licensed,  April,  1876, 
Presbytery  of  xlllegheny;  ordained,  1879,  Presbytery  of  Platte; 
pastor  and  stated  supply,  Cameron,  Mo.,  1879-8  0;  Barnard,  1879; 
Graham,  18  80;  Craig  and  Hamilton,  1881;  Craig  and  Graham', 
1882-4;  stated  supply.  First,  St.  Charles,  1885-6;  pastor,  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio,  1887-98;  Tifton,  Ga.,  1899;  stated  supply,  Mt.  Car- 
mel.  Pa.,  1902-3;  evangelist,  1900-01  and  1904-6;  stated  supply, 
Mingo,  19  07-11;  residence,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1912-28;  honorably 
retired,   1914;    died,  Tifton,  Ga.,  June  28,   1928. 

MacINXIS,  AXGUS  JOHX   (1910) 

Born,  South  Cove,  Victoria  Co..  Nova  Scotia,  April  17,  18  84; 
A.B,.  Franklin  College,  Ohio,  1907;  S.T.B.,  1910,  B.D.,  1911,  West- 
ern Theological  Seminary;  licensed,  April  2  0,  19  09,  Presbytery  of 
St.  Clairsville;  ordained,  June  14,  1910,  Presbytery  of  Butler;  pas- 
tor, Evans  City,  Pa..  1910-12;  Leetonia,  Ohio,  1912-20;  ill  health 
1921-2  3;  intermittent  religious  work.  Eastern  Ohio,  192  3-7;  died, 
Leetonia,  Ohio,  April  26,   1927. 

NADEXICEK,  JOSEPH   (1917) 

Born,  Nosislav,  Czechoslovakia,  July  3  0,  1883;  Grove  City  Col- 
lege, 1911-13;  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1913-14;  S.T.B.,  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  1917;  licensed!  1916,  and  ordained,  1917, 
Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh;  pastor.  First  Slovak  Church,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  1916 — ;   died,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  January  1,  19  29. 

SWAX,   CHARLES  AVYLIE    (1892) 

Born,  Glasgow,  Ohio,  January  21,  1867;  A.B.,  1889,  and  A.M., 
1892,  University  of  Wooster;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1892; 
licensed,  April,  1891,  Presbytery  of  Steubenville;  ordained,  June, 
1892,  Presbytery  of  Mahoning;  pastor.  Homeworth  and  Hanover, 
Ohio,  1891-3;  foreign  missionary.  Canton,  China,  1893-1900;  pastor, 
Shreve,  Ohio,  1902-04;  Homeworth  and  Hanoverton,  1904-6;  N. 
Benton,  1906-13;  Utica,  Pa.,  1913-16;  Nankin,  Ohio,  1916-21;  Keene 
and  Clark,  1921-22;  retired  (ill  health)  1922;  died.  Nankin,  Ohio, 
June  8,  1928. 

WAKEFIELD,  CHARLES  BEXJAMIX   (1879) 

Born  Fayette  Co.,  Pa.,  October  15,  1852;  Waynesburg  College, 
187  3;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1879;  Ph.D.,  Thiel  College, 
1897;  D.D.,  Grove  City  College,  1908;  licensed,  April,  1878,  and 
ordained,  June  8,  1880,  Presbytery  of  Redstone;  home  missionary, 
Somerset,  Pa..  187  9-81;  Fairchance  and  Spring  Hill,  18  81;  Coch- 
ranton  and  Milledgeville,  1881-7;  pastor,  Greenville,  1887-2  8; 
teacher,  Thiel  College,  1896-1903,  and  1916-17;  lecturer,  Redpath 
Chautauqua,  1914-15;   died,  Greenville,  Pa.,  October  30,  1928. 
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WEST,  CHARLES  S.  (1882) 

Born,  Lima  (now  Howe),  Ind.,  February  19,  1850;  B.S.,  Wa- 
bash College,  1879;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1882;  A.M., 
Wabash  College;  licensed,  October,  1881,  Presbytery  of  Pitts- 
burgh; ordained,  November  2  2,  1882,  Presbytery  of  Atlantic;  mis- 
sionary to  Freedmen,  Sumpter,  S.C,  1882-189  3;  stated  supply, 
Hopewell  and  Salem  Center,  Ind.,  189  3-9  9;  Beaver  Creek  and  Hills, 
Minn.,  1900-03;  Round  Lake,  1903-5;  Ladd,  Coal  Valley,  and  Hills, 
111.,  1905-13;  Moro  and  Bethalto,  1914;  occasional  supply;  died, 
Freeport,  Pa.,  June  7,  1928. 

WILSOX,  AARON   (1870) 

Born,  Beaver  Co.,  Pa.,  March  9,  1842;  Mt.  Union  College,  1862; 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  1870;  licensed,  Presbytery  of 
Beaver;  ordained,  1871  (Baptist);  pastor,  Mt.  Pleasant,  1870-71; 
Salem  (Baptist),  Pa.,  1872-73";  Sharon,  1873-6;  New  Castle,  1876-8; 
in  business;  occasional  supply;  died,  Rochester,  Pa.,  April  30,  1929. 

WILSON,  JOSEPH  ROGERS    (1870) 

Born,  Merrittstown,  Pa.,  May  14,  1847;  A.B.,  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College,  1867;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1870;  D.D., 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1884;  licensed,  April,  18  69,  Pres- 
bytery of  Redstone;  ordained,  April,  1872,  Presbytery  of  Erie;  pas- 
tor. Normal,  111..  1870-71;  Belle  Valley,  Pa.,  1872-73;  Chestnut 
Street,  Erie,  1872-79;  professor,  (.Greek  and  Literature),  Parsons 
College,  1879-89;  founder,  joint  principal,  1889-190  9,  principal, 
19  09-14,  Portland  Academy,  Portland  Ore.;  chairman,  Oregon  Board 
of  Higher  Curricula,  19  09-14;  charter  member,  vice-president,  1906- 
14,  Oregon  Historical  Society;  died,  near  Hemet,  Calif.,  January  27, 
1929. 


DAY,  WILLIAM  HENRY    (1882) 

Born,  New  Athens,  Ohio,  January  2  8,  1855;  Franklin  College, 
Ohio,  18  79;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1879-82;  Lane  The- 
ological Seminary,  1882-3;  licensed,  June  14,  1881,  and  ordained, 
June  14,  1883,  Presbytery  of  St.  Clairsville;  pastor,  Green  City, 
Mo.,  1883-6;  stated  supply,  Woodsfield,  Ohio,  1887-9;  Elmore,  1889- 
91;  pastor,  Delphos,  1892-5;  Milan,  1895-1901;  stated  supply, 
Cambridge  City  and  Hagerstown,  Ind.,  19  02;  Indiana  and  Upper 
Indiana,  Vincennes,  1903-5;  pastor,  Mt.  Vernon,  1906-7;  stated 
supply,  Oakland,  111.,  1908-11,  and  pastor  elect,  1911-12;  stated 
supply,  Sullivan,  1913-15;  Altamont,  1916-22;  honorably  retired, 
1923,  died,  Vincennes,  Ind.,  February  23,   1928. 

EAMES,  LAURENCE  FREDERIC  (1923,  p-g) 

Born,  Framingham,  Mass.,  February  21,  1896;  A.B.  (cum 
laude).  Harvard  University,  1918;  General  Theological  Seminary, 
1919-21;  B.D.,  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge,  1922; 
Western  Theological  Seminary.  1922-23;  licensed.  May  25,  1922, 
Bishop  Lawrence  of  Boston;  ordained,  December  10,  1922,  Bishop 
Vincent  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  assistant  rector.  Calvary,  Pittsburgh 
(in  charge  of  St.  Paul's,  Lebanon  Hills),  1922-25;  died,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  December  29,  1926. 
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EDAVARDS,  CHAUXCEV  THEODORE   (1884-p) 

Born,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  15,  1862;  Hanover  College,  1879; 
teacher,  1879-81;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1881-3;  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  1883-4;  A.B.,  Hanover  College  and  Cen- 
tral University,  187  9;  A.M.  and  D.D.,  Hanover  College;  licensed, 
April  17,  1883,  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh;  ordained,  June  25,  1884, 
Presbytery  of  Monmouth;  pastor,  Toms  River,  N.J.,  1884-8;  Cou- 
dersport.  Pa.,  1888-96;  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Peoria,  Illinois, 
1896-1903;  Portville,  N.Y.,  1903-6;  First,  Beloit,  Wis.,  1906-10; 
professor,  Beloit  College,  Wis.,  1910-12;  Bay  Ridge,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
1912-15;  pastor,  Huntingdon  Vallev,  Pa,  1918-27;  died,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  November  1,  1928. 

SHEELEY,  HOMER    (1874  p-g) 

Born,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  January  11,  1841;  Miami  University, 
1870;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1873-4;  licensed,  April,  1872, 
Presbytery  of  Dayton;  ordained,  April,  1874,  Presbytery  of 
Wooster;  pastor,  Perrysville,  Loudonville,  and  Clear  Fork,  Ohio, 
1874-5;  Lake  Prairie,  18  77-80;  Pleasant  Run,  18  80-4;  W^illiams- 
burg  and  Monterey,  18  84-5;  Two  Ridges  and  Cross  Creek,  18  8  5-7; 
Island  Creek,  1887-92;  Irondale,  1892-5;  stated  supply,  Nebo,  1896; 
evangelist;    honorably   retired;    died,    Bergholz,   Ohio,   July    9,   192  8. 

SNOOK,  ERNEST  McCUNE    (1885-p) 

Born,  Fairfield,  Iowa,  July  1.  185  9;  Parsons  College,  1881; 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  1882-3;  Northwestern  Theological 
Seminary,  1883-5;  A.M.,  1884,  Ph.D.,  1893,  Parsons  College; 
licensed,  April  10.  1884.  Presbytery  of  Iowa;  ordained.  May  4,  18  86, 
Presbytery  of  South  Dakota;  stated  supply,  Superior,  Neb.,  3 
months;  Dell  Rapids,  S.  Dak..  1  year;  pastor,  AUeton  and  Lineville, 
lov/a,  2  1/4  years;  Mento,  2 1/4  years;  Divernon,  111.,  5  years;  stated 
supply.  Camp  Point,  111.,  189  8-9;  editor,  18  9  9-19  02;  Middletown, 
Iowa,  19  02-04;  home  missionary,  Tonkav>^a,  Okla.,  19  04-6;  stated 
supply,  Middletown,  Iowa,  1906-12;  ill  health,  since  1912,  lived  in 
Del  Rev,  Calif.,  Barbourville,  Ky.,  Sheldon  and  Chicago,  111.;  hon- 
orably retired,  1923;   died,  Chicago,  111.,  November  27,  1927. 

WELLS,  ELIJAH  ERADNER    (1869) 

Born,  Ridge  Berry,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y.,  May  12,  1840;   Lafayette 
College,  186  6;   Western  Theological  Seminary,   1869;    post-graduate 
Chicago  Seminary  of  Sciences,   1907-8;   A.B.,   1866   and  A.M.,   1869 
Lafayette     College;     D.D.,     Chicago     Seminary    of    Sciences,     1908 
licensed,  186  8,  and  ordained  Sept.  2  8,  186  9,  Presbytery  of  Hudson 
pastor.  White  Lake,  N.Y.,   1869-71;    stated  supply,  Tyrone,   1871-6 
Monterev,    Orange,    N.Y.,    1876-83;    Troy,   Kan.,    1883-5;    Chase   and 
Ellinwood,    1885-7;    Geneseo.    Kan.,    1887-90;    Rome,    1890-2;    Hill 
City,   1892-8;   Plainville,  99-1900;    Barnard,   1900-03;    Elkhorn,  Lin- 
coln,   03-05;    honorably    retired,    06;    occasional    supply;    died,    Em- 
poria, Kan.,  January  4,   19  2  8. 
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.During  recent  months  the  Boards  and  Faculty  of  the 
Seminary  have  lost  valuable  members  through  death. 

Boards 

Mr.  George  B.  Logan,  who  died  February  16,  192  9,  was 
a  member  of  both  Boards,  serving  as  Trustee  since  1893  and 
as  Director  since  1909.  He  was  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  from  1906  to  1921.  He  gave  fine  leadership  to 
the  movement  which  gave  the  Seminary  its  new  buildings, 
and  was  very  generous  in  his  financial  support  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

Rev.  John  M.  Mealy,  D.D.,  died  October  20,  1929,  at  the 
age  of  86.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
from  189  0  until  his  death,  and  was  deeply  interested  in  min- 
isterial   education. 

Faculty 

Professor  George  M.  Sleeth  died  June  15th.  He  had 
served  continuously  as  Instructor  in  Speech  Expression  since 
1891.  Earlier  he  taught  for  one  session,  1883-4.  A  master 
in  his  own  department  and  a  teacher  of  marked  individuality, 
he  left  a  deep  impress  on  the  classes  that  passed  through 
his  room. 

Rev.  Charles  A.  McCrea,  D.D.,  died  October  16,  1929. 
He  had  been  an  assistant  in  the  New  Testament  Department 
for  three  years,  having  charge  of  the  class  in  New  Testament 
Greek.  During  his  brief  connection  with  the  teaching  staff. 
Dr.  McCrea  won  the  hearts  of  the  students  and  was  a  brother 
beloved  in  the  Faculty. 
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1872 

Rev.  James  H.  Shields,  D.D.,  of  Spokane,  Washington,  while 
having  been  honorably  retired  by  his  Presbytery  at  the  end  of 
fifty  years  of  active  service  in  19  22,  continues  to  preach  quite 
regularly.  He  has  acted  as  supply  for  several  churches  while  they 
were  seeking  a  pastor  and  has  moderated  the  session  for  most  of 
the  vacant  churches  in  Spokane  for  the  last  ten  years. 

1874 

An  impressive  and  helpful  service  was  held  in  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  of  Emporium,  Pa.,  on  Sunday,  August  11th,  when 
a  bronze  tablet,  previously  placed  in  the  main  auditorium  of  the 
church,  was  unveiled  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  Robert 
McCaslin,  who  was  pastor  of  this  church  from  1893  to  1905  and 
under  whose  ministrations  the  present  church  edifice  was  built. 

The  tablet  was  unveiled  by  Rev.  Mr.  McCaslin's  grandson,  Wil- 
liam Theodore  Heinig;  the  sermon  "Personality  and  Memory"  was 
delivered  by  his  old  friend  and  co-worker.  Dr.  E.  C.  Armstrong  of 
Williamsport,  Pa.;  the  presentation  was  made  by  Elder  C.  E.  Plas- 
terer; and  the  acceptance  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Church 
and  Board  of  Trustees  by  Hon.  C.  J.  Goodnough.  The  dedicatory 
prayer  was  offered  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  P.  B.  McFeely.  The  music 
was  by  the  best  local  talent,  and  a  hymn,  beautiful  in  its  wording, 
and  reverent  in  its  recollection  of  friendship,  composed  by  Dr.  E. 
C.  Armstrong,  especially  for  this  service,  was  sung  with  deep  feel- 
ing by  the  congregation. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Barbour,  of  Grove  City,  Pa.,  a  Seminary  classmate 
of  Mr.  McCaslin,  wrote  a  sketch  of  his  life  for  this  occasion. 

1887 

In  its  Memorial  Minute  of  the  life  of  Dr.  John  A.  Eakin  of 
Siam,  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  says  "The  Board  received 
with  deep  sorrow  the  cabled  announcement  that  the  Rev.  John 
Anderson  Eakin,  D.D.,  an  honorably  retired  member  of  the  Siam 
Mission,  had  passed  away  in  Bangkok,  January  21,  1929,  of  gastric 
hemorrhage.  Dr.  Eakin  was  born  at  Rose  Point,  Lawrence  County, 
Pa.,  February  2  8,  18  54.  He  was  graduated  at  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College  in  1879.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  by  the  Siam- 
ese government  as  a  teacher  in  the  King's  School  in  Bangkok.  Dur- 
ing the  four  years  of  service  in  the  school  his  talent  and  character 
won  the  high  regard  of  the  people  and  his  tenderness  and  faithful- 
ness won  their  affection.  Returning  to  the  United  States  at  the  end 
of  his  engagement,  he  entered  Western  Seminary,  graduating  in 
18  87.  After  his  ordination  by  the  Presbytery  of  Butler,  he  returned 
to  Siam  arriving  in  Bangkok  in  May,  1888,  and  founded  the  Chris- 
tian High  School  of  that  city."     He  was  spared  to  a  ripe  age  and 
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to  the  last  his  was  a  ministry  of  service.     On  his  seventieth  birth- 
day Dr.  Eakin  penned  the  lines  we  herewith  print: 

"When  I  shall  see  my  Saviour's  face, 
In  that  celestial,  blissful  place, 
My  heart  with  love  will  overflow. 
With  radiant  joy  my  soul  will  glow. 
When   I  shall   see  my  Saviour's  face. 

"All  fear  will  vanish  from  my  heart, 
With  grief  and  shame  and  inward  smart; 
For  sin  will  loose  its  grim  embrace. 
And  o'er  my  soul  no  clouds  will  chase. 
When   I  shall  see  my  Saviour's  face. 

"Eternity  will  not  seem  long 
Amid  those  scenes  of  light  and  song: 
Unshadowed   love,   unsullied   joy 
Will  fill  my  soul  without  alloy 
When   I  shall  see  my   Saviour's   face." 


1888 

Memorial  Minute  by  Chefoo  Station 

"The  Rev.  William  Otto  Elterich,  Ph.D.,  was  born  near  Schaff- 
hausen,  Switzerland,  March  25th,  1865,  removing  to  the  United 
States  with  his  parents  at  the  early  age  of  four  years.  He  became 
an  American  citizen  in  1886  on  reaching  his  majority.  He  received 
the  A.B.  degree  from  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  in  1885, 
the  A.M.  in  1888,  and  the  Ph.D.  in  1903.  His  graduation  from  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary  in  the  Class  of  18  88  was  followed 
by  a  year  of  postgraduate  study  in  the  same  institution.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Anna  Berger  on  June  2  0th,  1889,  and  in  September 
of  the  same  year  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Elterich  sailed  for  China.  The  first 
year  and  a  half  were  spent  in  language  study  at  Tengchowfu,  after 
which  they  were  assigned  to  Ichowfu  where  they  spent  five  years 
before  coming  to  Chefoo.  At  the  time  of  his  death.  Dr.  Elterich  was 
within  a  few  months  of  rounding  out  forty  years  of  service  in  China, 
thirty-three  of  which  had  been  spent  in  Chefoo. 

"When  he  became  ill  on  May  2  0th,  everyone  felt  that  something 
unusual  had  happened,  for  he  was  never  known  to  be  sick.  After 
two  weeks,  however,  he  was  sufRciently  improved  to  attend  to  cor- 
respondence and  office  work,  but  on  June  6th  his  convalescence  was 
interrupted  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  from  which  he  rallied  but 
slightly,  and  on  June  14th,  192  9,  he  passed  away.  He  was  buried  in 
the  Temple  Hill  Cemetery  on  Sunday  morning,  June  16th,  in  the 
presence  of  a  host  of  friends,  both  Chinese  and  foreign, 

"In  the  passing  of  Dr.  Elterich  the  Chefoo  station  has  suffered 
an  irreparable  loss.  Because  of  his  long  years  of  service,  his  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  details  connected  with  station  and  mission 
affairs,  and  his  wealth  of  information  and  experience,  he  filled  a 
unique  position.  During  most  of  his  years  in  Chefoo  he  was  engaged 
in  country  itineration,  in  addition  to  which  he  acted  as  station  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  a  difficult  and  uninteresting  work,  but  one  which 
he    did   exceptionally   well.      Both    Chinese   and  foreigners  admired 
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him  for  his  prompt  and  efficient  attention  to  details  and  for  his 
willingness  to  help  in  any  undertaking.  He  was  not  content  to  fulfill 
the  minimum  requirements  of  his  task,  but  often  pleasantly  sur- 
prised his  co-workers  by  arranging  for  them,  without  their  knowl- 
edge, little  details  which  they  had  overlooked  until  the  last  moment. 
In  this  way  he  lightened  the  burden  of  every  member  of  the  station, 
and  of  his  Chinese  colleagues. 

"Dr.  Elterich  will  always  be  remembered  for  his  friendliness. 
He  loved  people,  and  in  cases  of  illness  in  the  station  he  was  always 
among  the  first  to  call.  He  liked  to  drop  in  for  a  friendly  visit,  and 
was  prompt  to  inform  people  of  any  official  action  which  concerned 
them.  He  felt  it  his  duty  and  privilege,  also,  to  keep  the  absent 
friends  thoroughly  informed  as  to  all  the  local  happenings,  and 
many  are  those  who  have  been  the  grateful  recipients  of  his 
cheering,  friendly  letters.  Dr.  Elterich  had  an  unfailing  sense  of 
humor  which  gave  him  that  balance  and  sense  of  values  so  neces- 
sary in  all  co-operative  work.  He  was  able  to  see  a  humorous  side 
to  every  situation.  Even  during  the  last  few  days  of  his  illness  he 
joked  with  those  who  visited  him. 

"One  of  Dr.  Elterich's  outstanding  characteristics  was  his 
faithfulness.  Never  self-seeking,  he  at  the  same  time  never  sought 
to  avoid  any  responsibility  that  was  placed  upon  him,  but  quietly 
and  efiiciently  fulfilled  his  duty.  At  various  timesi  he  served  as 
principal  of  the  Hunter  Corbett  Academy,  as  head  of  the  Men's 
Bible  Training  School,  and  as  director  of  the  Museum  and  Chapel, 
all  of  which  duties  he  performed  faithfully  and  well.  One  of  the 
facts  commented  upon  by  the  Chinese  at  their  memorial  service  was 
that  Dr.  Elterich  was  seldom,  if  ever,  late  at  a  meeting  or  appoint- 
ment. Another  characteristic  mentioned  wasi  his  poise,  as  indicated 
in  his  manner  of  speech,  and  even  by  his  walk.  He  never  grew 
nervous  or  excited.  He  never  lost  his  temper.  His  judgment  was 
calm  and  unruffled  and  when  he  differed  with  others  it  was  without 
heat  or  bitterness. 

"We  could  not  have  wished  for  our  friend  a  more  peaceful  pass- 
ing. He  died  as  he  had  lived,  calmly  and  quietly.  Those  on  earth 
join  with  those  in  heaven  in  saying,  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant".  To  Mrs.  Elterich  and  her  daughter,  as  well  as  to  the 
three  sons  and  their  families  in  the  homeland,  the  hearts  of  all 
members  of  the  Chefoo  station  go  out  in  love  and  sympathy,  and 
in  prayers  for  God's  blessing  and  further  guidance." 

1898 

An  interesting  communion  service  was  held  in  the  Vance  Me- 
morial Church  on  Sunday,  October  6,  when  13  new  members  were 
received.  The  auditorium  is  now  being  redecorated  and  a  new 
Wurlitzer  organ  is  being  installed.  This  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
organs  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  This  church  conducts  a  school 
of  religion  on  Wednesdays  when  318  children  come  from  the  public 
school  in  four  groups  to  study  the  Bible  under  expert  teaching. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Potter  is  now  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  pastorate. 
This  church  also  has  78  young  people  away  in  school  and  college. 
Dr.  Potter  preached  a  special  sermon  to  them  on  "The  Lure  of 
Life"  on  the  third  Sabbath  of  September. 
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1899 

Rev.  Charles  R.  Zahniser,  Ph.D.,  for  sixteen  years  Executive 
Secretary  of  Pittsburgh  Council  of  Churches,  has  been  appointed  a 
lecturer  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches.  For  the  fall  term  he 
is  on  the  faculty  of  Boston  University,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year  he  is  to  lecture  at  other  institutions. 

1902 

The  First  Srovak  Church  of  Pittsburgh,  Rev.  Frank  Svacha, 
pastor,  dedicated  a  now  church  building  on  October  sixth. 

1907 

The  Mount  Auburn  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
continues  to  prosper  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  John  Christie.  It 
is  making  a  successful  appeal  to  the  students  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  and  a  remarkable  record  in  its  benevolent  contributions. 
Among  the  625  Presbyterian  churches  of  Ohio  it  stood  eighth  in  its 
gifts  to  the  Benevolent  Boards  of  the  Church,  and  fourth  when  the 
benevolences  were  reckoned  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

Rev.  Frank  .Junek,  pastor  of  the  Troy  Hill  Presbyterian  Church, 
Pittsburgh,  has  accepted  a  call  to  Melnik  Presbyterian  Church, 
R.F.D.,  Maribel,  Wisconsin. 

1911 

Rev.  Malcolm  A.  Matheson  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the 
Kelvyn  Park  Church,  Chicago,  to  become  Asssociate  Superintendent 
of  Olivet  Institute. 

1912 

Rev.  P.  E.  Burtt,  D.D.,  has  recently  completed  six  years  of 
service  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Sharon,  Pa.  During 
these  years  upwards  of  nine  hundred  persons  have  been  received 
into  the  membership. 

1914 

In  the  October  number  of  the  International  Review  of  Missions 
there  is  a  scholarly  article,  entitled  "The  First  Missionaries  to  the 
Parthians",  from  the  pen  of  Dwight  M.  Donaldson,  D.D.  His  sta- 
tion is  the  sacred  city  of  Meshed  in  N.  E.  Persia. 


1908 

Rev.  Plummer  Harvey  was  a  year  ago  called  to  become  the 
Assistant  Pastor  of  the  Westminster  Church  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  of 
which  the  Rev.  Peter  K.  Emmons  is  the  pastor.  Westminster  Church 
with  a  membership  of  2,000  is  putting  over  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive program.  Mr.  Harvey  is  responsible  for  three  phases  of  the 
church's  activities,  namely,  pastoral  work,  which  he  does  in  con- 
junction with  Mrs.  Blanchard,  Church  visitor;  recreational  work, 
which  is  carried  on  in  the  large  and  well  equipped  gymnasium  of 
Sawtelle  House;   and  publicity, 
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1915 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cedarville,  Ohio,  dedicated 
a  beautiful  church  building  on  Sunday,  September  22nd.  We  con- 
gratulate Rev.  Walter  P.  Harriman,  D.D.,  on  this  occasion. 

1916 

As  retiring  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  West  Virginia,  Rev. 
John  Shaw  preached  an  inspiring  sermon  on  "The  Need  of  an 
Awakened  Church". 

1919 

Rev.  D.  Earl  Daniel  represented  the  Seminary  at  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Harris  as  President  of  Bonebrake  Theological 
Seminary,  October  30th  at  2  P.M. 

On  June  3  0th,  Rev.  W.  W.  McKinney  completed  the  first  year 
of  his  pastorate  at  Ambridge,  Pa.  In  this  time  102  new  members 
were  received  into  the  church. 

1922 

Under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Ralph  K.  Merker  the  Overbrook 
Church  is  planning  to  erect  a  beautiful  church  to  provide  adequately 
for  the  educational  program  of  the  congregation. 

1926 

The  congregation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Middletown, 
Iowa,  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  their  pastor,  Rev.  Fred  E. 
Robb,  by  securing  a  new  manse. 

1927 

The  Community  Daily  Bible  School  at  Bakerstown,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  which  Rev.  L.  D.  Homer 
is  pastor,  proved  a  success  with  an  average  attendance  of  over 
ninety  percent  of  the  total  enrollment.  Thirty-one  of  the  children 
were  neither  absent  nor  tardy,  during  the  season  of  summer  study 
and  work. 

Rev.  Philip  Lt.  Williams,  of  Brilliant,  Ohio,  was  elected  Tem- 
porary Clerk  of  Steubenville  Presbytery  at  the  September  meeting. 

1927  p-g 

Rev.  Isaac  K.  Teal  has  returned  from  his  European  vacation 
filled  to  the  brim  with  historic  and  modern  information  as  to  the 
neighbors  across  the  Atlantic.  He  reports  a  delightful  tour  through 
France,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany.  He  also 
spent  three  weeks  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland. 

1928 

Rev.  Byron  E.  Allender  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Presr 
byterian  Church  of  Everett,  Mass.,  on  account  of  health.  His  phy- 
sician has  advised  a  rest  and  change  of  occupation  for  a  few  months. 
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New  Addresses 


1894,  p-g — Rev.  J.  I.  L.  Ressler,  Beaverdale,  Pa. 

1886 — Rev.   A.   T.  Aller,    101    South   Chestnut  St.,  Lindsborg,   Kan. 

1888 — Rev.  J.  B.  Dunlap,  D.D.,  Santa  Cruz  Ave.,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

1889 — Rev.  John  P.  Davis,  R.F.D.   7,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

1890 — Rev.  William  K.  Weaver,  214  W.  Evergreen  St.,  Wheaton,  111. 

1893 — Rev.  S.  W.  Young,  Ph.D.,  North  Jackson,  Ohio. 

18  9  7 — Rev.  George  M.  Donehoo,  Presbyterian  Indian  Mission,  Wolf 
Point,  Montana. 

1898 — Rev.  D.  C.  MacLeod,  1290  Arcade  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1899 — Rev.  James  B.  Kelso,   R.F.D.   8,   Mahoningtown,  Pa. 

1900 — Rev.  T.  A.  Stancliffe,  Edinboro,  Pa. 

1907 — Rev.  D.  H.  Johnston,  D.D.,  6  Beethoven  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

1908 — Rev.  Frank  Junek,  R.F.D.,  Maribel,  Wisconsin. 

1911 — Rev.  L.  A.  Worley,  23  8  East  Robinson  St.,  Orlando,  Florida. 

192  6   p-g — Rev.    Charles   Kovacs,    1223    Fifth   Ave.,   Lithbridge,  Al- 
berta,  Canada. 

1928   p-g — Rev.  Walter  L.  Allison,  Empress  Rd.,  Gwalior,  C.I.,  India. 

1928   p-g — Rev.  E.  Z.  Gallaher,  83  Sampson  St.,  Grafton,  Pgh.,  Pa. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  CATALOGUE 

—OF  THE— 

Western  Theological    Seminary 

No  Library  of  a  gruduate  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  is  complete 
without  the  Biographical  Catalogue  of  the  Seminary,  published  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  the  Centennial  in  1927.  Sign  and  mail  the  blank 
below. 


Acceptance  Blank  for  the  Biographical  Catalogue  of  the  W.  T.  S. 

Rev.  James  A.  Kelso,  Ph.   D.,  D.D., 

Pres.  Western  Theological  Seminary, 

731  Ridge  Ave.,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir  :- 

Kindly  send  me  by  return  mail  a  copy  of    the  Biographical    Catalogue, 
for  which  I  am  enclosing  $2.00. 

Signed 

Address 

Date 


Subscription  Blank  for  the  Bulletin  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary. 

Rev.  James  A.  Kelso,    Ph.  D.,  D.D., 

Pres.  Western  Theological  Seminary, 

731  Ridge  Ave.,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: — 

Enclosed  find  75  cents  for  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  commencing  January,  1930, 


Address 
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The  Western  Theological  Seminary 

North  Side,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

FOUNDED  BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,   1825 


The  Faculty  consists  of  eight  professors  and  four 
instructors.  A  complete  modern  theological  curriculum, 
with  elective  courses  leading  to  degrees  of  S.T.B.  and 
S.T.M.  Graduate  courses  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.,  are 
open  to  properly  qualified  students  of  the  Seminary.  A 
special  course  is  offered  in  Practical  Christian  Ethics,  in 
which  students  investigate  the  problems  of  city  missions, 
settlement  work,  and  other  forms  of  Christian  activity. 
A  new  department  of  Religious  Education  was  inaugu- 
rated with  the  opening  of  the  term  beginning  September 
1922.  The  City  of  Pittsburgh  affords  unusual  opportuni- 
ties for  the  study  of  social  problems. 

The  students  have  exceptional  library  facilities.  The 
Seminary  Library  of  45,000  volumes  contains  valuable 
collections  of  works  in  all  departments  of  Theology,  but 
is  especially  rich  in  Exegesis  and  Church  History;  the 
students  also  have  access  to  the  Carnegie  Library,  which 
is  situated  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  Seminary 
buildings. 

A  post-graduate  fellowship  of  $800  is  annually 
awarded  the  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  has  the 
highest  rank  and  who  has  spent  three  years  in  the  insti- 
tution. 

Two  entrance  prizes,  each  of  $250,  are  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  a  competitive  examination  to  college  gradu- 
ates of  high  rank. 

All  the  public  buildings  of  the  Seminary  are  new. 
The  dormitory  was  dedicated  May  9,  1912,  and  is 
equipped  with  the  latest  modern  improvements,  includ- 
ing gymnasium,  social  hall,  and  students'  commons.  The 
group  consisting  of  a  new  Administration  Building  and 
Library  was  dedicated  May  4,  1916.  Competent  judges 
have  pronounced  these  buildings  the  handsomest  struc- 
tures architecturally  in  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  and  un- 
surpassed either  in  beauty  or  equipment  by  any  other 
group  of  buildings  devoted  to  theological  education  in 
the  United  States. 

For  further  information,  address 

President  James  A.  Kelso, 
North  Side.  Pittsburgh,  Pn. 
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Annuity  Gold  Bonds 


OF  THE: 


Western  Theological  Seminary 

The  Trustees  of  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary  offer  for  sale  annuity  bonds  in  de- 
nominations of  $100,  $500,  and  $1,000.  These 
bonds  combine  the  features  of  absolute  secu- 
rity with  that  of  a  gift  to  theological  education. 

Higher  rate  of  interest  than  savings  banks 
and  municipal  bonds. 

Pay  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  annuitant. 

These  bonds  are  secured  by  assets  of  the 
institution  amounting  to  one  million  dollars. 

Incotne  from  the  bonds  up  to  $200  per 
annum  free  from  Pennsylvania  state  tax. 

Write  for  information  to 

PRESIDENT  JAMES  A.  KELSO» 

751  Ridge  Ave..  N.  S., 

Pittsburgh*  Pau 


Comparison  of  Retarns  on  $1000 
Investment  at  S% 

(Annoitant  from  70  to  75  years  ol  age) 

SAVINGS  BANK  ANNUITY  BOND 

$1000 Income  $40.00  $1000  •  •  •     Income  $80.00 

State  Tax 4.00  No  State  Tax  ....  ^ ^ 

Net  Income $36.00  Net  Income .    ...  $80.00 
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CALENDAR  FOR  1930 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  2  0th. 

Opening  of  second  semester. 

SUNDAY,  MAY  4th. 

Baccalaureate  sermon. 

Seniors'  communion  service  at  3:00  P.  M.  in  the  Chapel. 

MONDAY,  MAY  5th  and  TUESDAY,  MAY  6th. 
Written  examinations. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY   7th.  ' 

Oral  examinations  at  10  A.  M. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  8th. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors   in  the  President's 

Office  at  10:00  A.  M. 
Meeting  of  Alumni  Association  and  Annual  Dinner  3:30  P.  M. 
Commencement  exercises.     Conferring  of  diplomas  and  address 

to  the  graduating  class  8:15  P.  M. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  9th. 

Annual  meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees  at  3:00  P.  M. 

Session  of  1930-31 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16th. 

Reception  of  new  students  in  the  President's  Office  at  3:00  P.  M. 
Matriculation    of    students    and    distribution    of    rooms    in    the 
President's  Office  at  4:00  P.  M. 

WEDNESDAY,   SEPTEMBER   17th. 

Opening  address  in  the  Chapel  at  10:30  A.  M. 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  18th. 

Semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  2:00  P.  M. 

WEDNESDAY,   NOVEMBER    19th. 

Semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  3:30  P.  M. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  26th.    (noon) — MONDAY,  DECEMBER 
1st.  (7:45  P.  M.) 
Thanksgiving  recess. 

SATURDAY,    DECEMBER    20th.      (noon)— TUESDAY,    JANUARY 
6th   (8:30  A.  M.) 
Christmas  recess. 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  19th. 

Opening  of  second  semester. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

OFFICERS 

President 

R.    D.    CAMPBELL 

Vice-President 

R.    W.    HARBISON 

Secretary 

THE  REV.  P.  W.  SNYDER,  D.D. 

Counsel 
T.  D.  McCLOSKEY 

Treasurer 
COMMONWEALTH    TRUST    COMPANY 


TRUSTEES 


Class  of  1930 

Geo.  D.  Edwards  R.  D.  Campbell 

John  G.  Lyon  The  Rev.  P.  W.  Snyder,  D.D. 

Geo.  S.  Davison  Alex.  C.  Robinson 

The  Rev.  Stuart  Nye  Hutchison,  D.  D. 

Class  of  1931 

Joseph  A.  Herron  W.  J.  Morris 

The  Rev.  George  Taylor,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  William  M.  Robinson 

The  Rev.  William  J.   Holland,   D.D.,   LL.D.  Ralph  W.  Harbison 

Class  of  1932 
The  Rev.  W.  A.  Jones,  D.  D.  John  R.  Gregg 

Daniel  M.  Clemson  Robert  Wardrop 

Charles  A.  Dickson  S.  W.  Meals 

The  Rev.  Robert  F.   Galbreath,  D.D. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEIES 


Executive 

W.  J.  Holland,  D.  D.      John  G.  Lyon 
Robert  Wardrop  R.  D.  Campbell 


George  D.  Edwards 
P.  W.  Snyder,  D.D. 


John  G.  Lyon 


Auditors 
W.  J.  Morris 


R.  D.  Campbell 


R.  W.  Harbison 


Property 


S.  W.  Meals 


Finance 

President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  Auditors 

Library 

A.  C.  Robinson         S.  N.  Hutchison,  D.D.       J.  A.  Kelso,  Ph.D.,  D.  D. 

Advisory  Member  of  all  Committees 

James  A.  Kelso,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  ex  officio  , 

General  Secretary 
The  Rev.  Charles  L.  Chalfant,  D.  D. 


Annual  Meeting,  Friday  before  second  Tuesday  in  May,  and  semi- 
annual meeting,  Wednesday  following  third  Tuesday  in  Novem- 
ber at  3:30  P.  M. 
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BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

OFFICERS 

President 
THE  REV.  GEORGE  TAYLOR,  JR.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 

Vice-President 

ALEX.    C.    ROBINSON 

Secretary 
THE  REV.  GEORGE  C.  FISHER,  D.  D. 

DIRECTORS 

Class  of  1930 

EXAMINING   COMMITTEE 

The  Rev.  M.  M.  McDivitt,  D.  D.  T.  D.  McCloskey 

The  Rev.  Geo.  N.  Luccock,  D.  D.  J.  S.  Crutchfield 

The  Rev.  George  C.  Fisher,  D.  D.  Judge  James  H.  Gray 

The  Rev.  J.  Millen  Robinson,  D.  D. 

*The  Rev.  John  M.  Mealy,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Semple,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  Henry  R.  Browne,  D.D. 

Class  of  1931 

The  Rev.  Calvin  C.  Hays,  D.  D.  Ralph  W.  Harbison 

The  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Hudnut,  D.  D.  Frank  B.  Bell 

The  Rev.  Hugh  T.  Kerr,  D.  D.  Dr.  A.  W.  Wilson,  Jr. 

The  Rev.  George  Taylor,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  William  E.  Slemmons,  D.  D. 

fThe  Rev.  George  M.  Ryall,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  William  F.  Weir,  D.D. 


*Died,  October  20,  1929. 
fDied,  November  5,  1929. 
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Class  of  1932 

The  Rev.  William  R.  Craig,  D.  D.  Charles  N.  Hanna 

The  Rev.  Charles  F.  Wishart,  D.D.  Robert  Maurice  Sherrard 

The  Rev.  Henry  A.  Riddle,  Jr.  Alex.  C.  Robinson 

The  Rev.  Robert  R.  Reed 

The  Rev.  William  L.  McEwan,  D.  D. 

The  Rev  W.  P.  Stevenson,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  A.  P.  Higley,  D.  D. 


Class  of  1933 

The  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Anderson,  D.  D,  W.  D.  Brandon 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Christie,  D.  D.  Dr.  S.  S.  Baker 

The  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Duff,  D.  D.  Wells  S.  Griswold 

The  Rev.  John  A.  Marquis,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Potter,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  William  H.  Spence,  D.  D.,  Litt.  D. 

The  Rev.  Stuart  Nye  Hutchison,  D.  D. 


STANDING    COM^UTTEES 

Executive 

Hugh  T.  Kerr,  D.  D.  S.  N.  Hutchison,  D.  D. 

Joseph  M.  Duff,  D.  D.  A.  C.  Robinson 

T.  D.  McCloskey 

James  A.  Kelso,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  ex  officio 

George  Taylor,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  ex  officio 

George  C.  Fisher,  D.  D.,  ex  officio 

Curriculmn 

A.  P.  Higley,  D.  D.  William  F.  Weir,  D.  D. 

Samuel  Semple,  D.  D.  J.  S.  Crutchfield 

Annual  Meeting,  Thursday  before  second  Tuesday  in  May,  at  10 
A.  M.,  and  semi-annual  meeting,  third  Tuesday  in  November  at 
2:00  P.  M.,  in  the  President's  Office,  Herron  Hall. 
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FACULTY 


The  Rev.  James  A.  Kelso,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

President    and    Professor    of    Hebrew    and    Old   Testament    Literature 
The   Nathaniel   W.    Conkling  Foundation 

The  Rev.  David  Riddle  Beeed,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Professor  of  Homiletics 

The  Rev.  William  R.  Farmer,  D.  D. 

Reunion   Professor   of    Sacred   Rhetoric    and   Elocution 

The  Rev.  James  H.  Snowdeit,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Professor   Emeritus   of    Systematic   Theology 

The  Rev.  Selby  Frame  Vance,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Memorial   Professor  of  New   Testament  Lriterature    and  Exegesis 

The  Rev.  David  E.  Culley,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 

Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Literature,  and  Registrar 

The  Rev.  Donald  Mackenzie,  D.  D. 

Professor  of  Systematic  Theology 

The  Rev.  Gaius  Jackson  Slosser,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  History  of  Doctrine 


Charles  N.  Boyd,  Mus.  D. 

Instructor  in   Music 

The  Rev.  Frank  M.  McKibben,  Ph.  D. 

Instructor  in  Religioas  Education 

Elbert  R.  Moses,  Litt.  D 

Instructor  in  Speech  Expression 

The  Rev.  Charles  L.  Chaleant,  D.  D. 

G-eneral    Secretary 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Read 

Secretary  to  the  President 

Miss  Agnes  D.  MacDonald 

Librarian 
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COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 


Ck)nference 

Dr.  Kelso  axd  Dr.  Vance 

Elliott  Lectureship 

Dr.  Kelso  and  Dr.  Farmer 

Bulletin 

Dr.  Culley  and  Dr.  Mackenzie 

Curriculum 

Dr.  Vance  and  Dr.  Slosser 

Library 

Dr.  Culley 

Advisory  Member  of  All  Committees 

Dr.  Kelso^  ex  officio 
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LECTURES 

Opening  Lecture 

Professor  Selby  Frame  Vance,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
"Some  Problems  of  the  Minister" 

On  the  L.  H.  Severance  Foundation 

The  Rev.  James  E.  Detweiler,  D.D.,  gave  a  course  of  lectures 
on  Missions,  meeting  a  class  two  hours  weekly  during  the 
second  semester,  1928-9. 

On  Missions 

The  Rev.  S.  Neale  Alter,  Ph.D. 

"The  Understanding  of  the  Muslim  and  His  Faith"   (2  lectures) 

The  Rev.  Charles  Allen  Clark,  D.D. 
"Buddhism  in  Korea"    (3  lectures) 

Conference  Lectures 

The  Rev.  David  Riddle  Breed,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
"Real  Preaching"    (2  lectures) 

The  Rev.  Lindsay  S.   B.   Hadley 
"Foreign  Missions" 

The  Rev.  William  Herron  Hezlep 
"Conditions  in  India" 

The  Rev.  Emerson  O.  Houser 
"Stewardship" 

The  Rev.  Hugh  T.  Kerr,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
"Public  Prayer" 

The  Rev.  J.  Stewart  Kunkle,  D.D. 

"Changing  Conditions  on  the  Foreign  Mission  Field" 

Mr.  Paul  Chih  Meng 

"Influence  of  the  Student  Movement  in  China" 

The  Rev.  E.  Graham  Wilson,  D.D. 
"National  Missions" 
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AWARDS:  MAY  9,  1929 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology 

was  conferred  upon 
Robert  Lloyd  Dieffenbacher  Gerrit  Labotz 

William  Fennell  Archibald  John  Stewart 

Dwight  Raymond  Guthrie  O.  Sloan  Whitacre 

Montague  White 

Certificates 

were  awarded  to 
Chalmers  Roosevelt  Crockett  William  Gilbert  Nowell 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Sacred  Theology 

was  conferred  upon 
Robert  Linton  Hutchinson  Lewis  Oliver  Smith 

Gideon  Carl  Olson  J.  Carter  Swaim 

Arthur  A.  Schade  Edward  Myrten  Wilson 

Nodie  Bryson  Wilson 

The  S.  S.  3Iarvin  Memorial  Fellowship 

was  awarded  to 
Gerrit  Labotz 

The  Seminary  Fellowship 

was  awarded  to 
Dwight  Raymond  Guthrie 

The  Keith  Memorial  Homiletical  Prize 

was  awarded  to 
Montague  White 

The  John  Watson  Prize  in  Xew  Testament  Greek 

was  awarded  to 

Gerrit  Labotz 

Honorable  Mention:    Robert  Lloyd  Dieffenbacher 

The  William  B.  Watson  Prize  in  Hebrew 

was  awarded  to 
Dwight  Raymond  Guthrie 

The  Junior  Hebrew  Prize 

was  awarded  to 
M.   Rudolph  Miller 

Merit  Prizes 

were  awarded  to 
James  R.  Henry  William  Howard  Ryall 

James  G.  Potter  M.  Rudolph  Miller 

William  T.  Swaim,  Jr. 
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STUDENTS 

Fellows 

Byron  E.  Allender 50  W.  Hallam  St.,  Washington,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1925. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1928. 
John  Lyman  Eakin    Bangkok,  Siam. 

A.  B.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1923. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1926. 

Dwight  Raymond  Guthrie,  2  009  North  New  Jersey  St 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1925. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1929. 
Lloyd  David  Homer    Bakerstown,  Pa. 

B.  Sc,  Grove  City  College,  1922. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1927. 

George  Henry  Rutherford Dillonvale,   Ohio 

A.  B.,  College  of  Wooster,  1922. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1925. 

Sylvester  S.  Marvin  Memorial  Fellowship 

Gerrit  Lahotz,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

6  Islip  Road,  Summertown,  Oxford,  England 
Groen  van  Prinsterer  School,  Doetichem,  Holland,  1907. 
S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1929. 
Fellows,  6 


Graduate  Students 

T.  Murray  Brown Leetsdale,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary,  1917. 

A.  B.  &  A.  M.,  Thiel  College,  1921. 

S.  T.  M.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1923. 
Otha  Ray  Clary R.  D.  1,  Caledonia,  Ohio. 

A.  B.,  Johnson  Bible  College,  1929. 
Thomas  F.  Cooper 349  Academy  St.,  Carnegie,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Greenville  College,  1925. 

S.  T.  B.,  Philadelphia  Divinity  School,  1929. 
Willard  M.  Douglass    960  Kennebec  St. 

B.  S.,  Penn  State  College,  1922. 

S.  T.  B.,  Westminster  Theological  Seminary,  Westminster, 
Md.,  1925. 
Harvey  Monroe  Erb 541  E.  Ohio  St.,  N.  S. 

A.  B.,  Susquehanna  University,  1924. 

Gettysburg  Theological  Seminary,  1927. 
James  E.  Fawcett,  604  Lenox  Ave.,  Forest  Hills,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Maryville  College,   1925. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1928. 
Byron  S.  Fruit Warrendale,  Pa. 

B.  S.    (Economics),  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1924. 
S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1927. 
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Oscar  Everett  Gardner 840  Ridge  Ave.,  N.  S. 

A.  B.,  Bethel  College,  McKenzie,  Tenn.,  1900. 

B.  D.,  Lebanon  Theological  Seminary,  Tenn.,  1904. 

Edward  C.  Good    Leechburg,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1913. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1916. 

Ross  Milton  Haverfield R.  D.  8,  Mahoningtown,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  College  of  Wooster,  1921. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1924. 

Robert  Linton  Hutchinson  .  .  .  .1924  Sarah  St.,  S.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Cedarville  College,  1918. 

B.  D.,  R.  P.  Theological  Seminary,  Pittsburgh,   1918. 
S.  T.  M.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1929. 

Linus  Johnson Stromsburg,  Neb. 

A.  B.,  1923,  A.  M.,  1924,  Bethany  College,  Lindsburg,  Kan. 
Th.B.,  1920,  B.  D.,  1925,  Bethel  Theological  Seminary. 

Blahoslav  Juren,  Louny,  Prokopova  559,  Czecho-Slovakia 210 

Huss  Evangelical  Theological  Faculty,  Prague,  1928. 

James  Ernest  Lutz    Mars,   Pa. 

A.  B.,  Geneva  College,   1921. 

B.  D.,  Drew  Theological  Seminary,   1925. 

William  Ellsworth  Marshall,  731  Ridge  Ave.,  N.  S 214 

A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1904. 

San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary,   1904. 

B.  D.,  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  1916. 

Harold  Martinson    210  Meade  St.,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Macalester  College,  1927. 

B.Th.,  Bethel  Theological  Seminary,  1925. 

Basil  A.  Murray Perrysville,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Westminster  College,  Pa.,  1917. 
■      S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1922. 

Owen  William  Pratt 125  Dalzell  Ave.,  Ben  Avon,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Wabash  College,  1916. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1919. 

George  0.  Reemsnyder    R.  F.  D.  2,  Gibsonia,  Pa. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1910-13. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  1913-16. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1919. 

Stanley  Scott    618  Worth  St. 

A.  B.,  Queen's  University,  1915. 

B.  D.,  Chicago  Divinity  School,  1917. 

Alexander  Silay,  Magyarnemegye  Nasaud,  Roumania    302 

A.  B.,  Kolozsvari  Reformed  Gymnasium,  1924. 

B.  D.,   Reformed   Seminary  at  Lancaster,   Pa.,   1929. 
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Edward  James  Travers,  731  Ridge  Ave.,  N.  S 204 

A.  B.,  Franklin  College,  Ohio,  1908. 

S.     T.     B.,     1912     &    B.     D.,     1913,    Western    Theological 
Seminary. 
Joseph  Samuel  Nathaniel  Tross,  British  Guiana,  S.  A. 

709  Avery  St.,  N.  S. 

B.  D.,  Howard  University,  1918. 

O.  Sloan  Whitacre,  R.  D.  2,  Dayton,  Pa 302 

A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1926. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1929. 
Hess  Ferral  Willard 70381/2  Monticello  St. 

A.  B.,  Bethany  College,  1909. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1914. 

Edward  M.  Wilson 3011  Ashlyn  St.,  Pittsburgh  (4),  Pa. 

Kenyon  College,  1921. 

B.  D.,  Divinity  School  of  Kenyon  College,  1923. 
S.  T.  M.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1929. 

Nodie  Bryson  Wilson Blawnox,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1911. 

S.  T.  B.,  1914,  S.  T.  M.,  192  9,  Western  Theo.  Seminary. 
Graduate  Students,  27 


Seniors 

J.  T.  Alexander,  Amesterdam,  Ohio 218 

A.  B.,  Bethel  College,  McKenzie,  Tenn.,  1899. 
George  Cochran  Ashton,  1702  Ninth  St.,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C 217 

A.  B.,  Lincoln  University,  1927. 
Raymond  Boice  Atwell 1029  Western  Ave.,  N.  S. 

A.  B.,  Washington  &  Jefferson  College,  1927. 
Eugene  Barnard,  1171  Washington  St.,  Indiana,  Pa 304 

A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1927. 
Howard  S.  Davis,  R.  D.  4,  West  Sunbury,  Pa.,  3033  Petosky  St.,  N.  S. 

A.  B.,  Washington  &  Jefferson  College,  1926. 
Samuel  Earl  Gray,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada 305 

Th.B.,  Gordon  College,  1928. 
James  R.  Henry,  308  E.  Vilas,  Guthrie,  Okla 304 

A.  B.,  Tulsa  University,  1927. 
Otto  E.  Krueger 75  Onyx  Ave.,  Mt.  Oliver  Sta.,  Pgh.,  Pa. 

German     Department,     Rochester     Theological     Seminary, 
1900. 
♦Luther  Macdonald,  15  Ashwood  St.,  Worcester,  Mass 215 

Gordon  College. 
Arlie  Roland  Mansberger 105  Eleventh  St.,  Turtle  Creek,  Pa. 

Westminster  and  American  Extension  University,  1921. 
Thomas  Ross  Paden,  Jr 834  N.  Lincoln  Ave.,  N.  S. 

A.  B.,  Macalester  College,  1926. 
James  Gilbert  Potter,  Woodsdale,  Wheeling,  W.  Va 306 

A.  B.,  Washington  &  Jefferson  College,  1927. 
William  Howard  Ryall,  Saltsburg,  Pa 205 

A.  B.,  1926,  A.  M.,  1927,  Washington  &  Jefferson  College. 

Lee  Erwin  Schaeffer,  Apollo,  Pa 317 

A.  B.,  Washington  &  Jefferson  College,  1926. 

♦Not  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 
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William  L.  Schoeffel 3337  East  St.,  N.  9. 

University  of  Rochester,  1914-15, 

German     Department,     Rochester     Theological     Seminary, 
1918. 

Reed  S.  Shirey 3  62  Fifth  St.,  Freedom,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Albright  College,  1921. 

Chang  Keun  Song,  Oong  sahng,  Kyeng  Heung,  Korea 202 

Toyo  University,  Tokyo,  Japan,   1921-3. 

Aoyama  Theological  Seminary,  Tokyo,  Japan,  1926. 

Alexander  Toth    1037  Keene  St.,  Springdale,  Pa. 

Gymnasium,  Debrecen,  Hungary,  1918. 

Calvin  T.  Weimer,  206  Walnut  Street,  Leetonia,  Ohio 315 

A.  B.,  Cedarville  College,  1928. 
Seniors,  19 


Middlers 


Kenneth  Logan  Barnes 824  Portland  St. 

A.  B.,  College  of  Wooster,  1928. 
Charles  Clair  Berryhill,  Hickory,  Pa 318 

A.  B.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1928. 
Marshall  Denny  Berryhill,  Hickory,  Pa 318 

A.  B.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1928. 
H,  Glenn  Carpenter 464  Fourth  St.,  Beaver,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Bethany  College,  1924. 
D.  Park  Chapman 1326  Penn  Ave.,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Ph.B.,  Milligan  College,  1913. 
Dalton  William  Davis,  Wehrum,  Pa 205 

A.  B.,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  1928. 
John  Charles  Doudna 73  5  Duncan  Ave.,  Washington,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Washington  &  Jefferson  College,  1928. 
♦Robert  R.  Doverspike 405  13th  St.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Dayton  Normal  School. 
Fred  Lawrence  Fink 3426  Gass  Ave.,  N.  S. 

A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1915. 

Robert  K.  Fogal,  Valencia,  Pa 303 

B.  S.,  College  of  Wooster,  1928. 

Frank  Gallup  Helme 725  Clinton  Place,  Bellevue,  Pa. 

University  of  Buffalo,  1918. 

A.  B.,  Bethany  College,  1923. 

John  Edward  Jackson,  3745  Brownsville  Road,  Brentwood,  Pgh.,  Pa. 
California  Normal  School,   1913. 

B.  R.  E.  Research  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  1929. 
Chai  Choon  Kim,  348  Obongdong,  Shang-Ha-Meun  Kyung 

Heung,  Korea 202 

Aoyama  Theological  Seminary,  1928. 


*Not  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 
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*Loyola  Cochran  Matthews Creighton,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary,   1927-28. 

Eugene  M.  McKelvey 518  W.  2nd  Ave.,  Derry,  Pa. 

B,  S.,  Washington  &  Jefferson  College,  1926. 

M.  Rudolph  Miller 430  Ella  St.,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Yale  University,  192  6. 

Joseph  Gordon  Rigby 939  Beech  Ave.,  N.  S. 

A.  B.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1927. 

Richard  G.  Shockey,  411  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Apollo,  Pa 204 

A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1928. 

Demeter  Stoyanoff,  Kritcshim,  Bulgaria    303 

American  Gymnasium  of  Samokov,  1919. 

William  Thomas  Swaim,  Jr.,  3803  McCalla  Ave.,  Knoxville, 

Tenn 217 

A.  B.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1928. 

Cornelius  Sexton  Thomas 82  Grant  Ave.,  Etna,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Gettysburg  College,  1927. 

Harold  Randolph  Tolliver    5721  Stanton  Ave.,    (rear) 

A.  B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1928. 

Arthur  C.  Walter,  Mamont,  Pa 316 

A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1928. 

Raymond  David  Walter,  Mamont,  Pa 315 

A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1928. 

Lewis  Alfred  Westphal 5615  Rural  St.,  E.  E. 

A.  B.,  College  of  Wooster,  1928. 

♦William  E.  Wineberg 330  Connecticut  Ave.,  Rochester,  Pa. 

Nyack  Bible  School,  1917. 

Middlers,    2  6 


Juniors 


James  Stanton  Bair 131  Oakview  Ave.,  Edgewood,  Pa. 

B.  S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1924. 

Herman  D.  Beatty,  3041  Merwyn  Ave 206 

A.  B.,  College  of  Wooster,  1929. 

♦William  Brundrett,  Manchester,  England    305 

Cliff  College,  England. 

♦George  Budd,  70  Dane  Park  Parade,  Margate,  England 215 

Cliff  College,  England. 

G.  Mason  Cochran,  1222  Amanda  Ave.,  Carrick,  Pa 203 

A.  B.,  College  of  Wooster,  1929. 

William  C.  Craig,  449  Library  Ave.,  Carnegie,  Pa 203 

A.  B.,  College  of  Wooster,  1929. 

♦Not  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 
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Charles  Parace,  3618  Bates  St 314 

Blackburn  Junior  College,  1928. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1929. 
Martin  Luther  Gerhardt,  2  8-8th  St.,  Sharpsville,  Pa 218 

Cleveland  Bible  Institute,  1920. 

A.  B.,  Allegheny  College,   1923. 

Harold  Freeman  Kellogg 1133  Walnut  St.,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

B.  E.,  Ohio  State  University,  1925. 

George  W.  Kiehl 3971  Sewickley  Road,  N.  S. 

A.  B.,  Washington  &  Jefferson,  1926. 
Norman  E.  Koehler,  Jr.,  New  Florence,  Pa 317 

A.  B.,  College  of  Emporia,  1930. 
Clair  Vaughn  McNeel,  9  00  Broadway,  Juniata,  Pa 210 

A.  B.,  Cedarville  College,  1929. 
Paul  E.  Nicastri,  Falerna,  Italy 214 

Collegio  Internazionale  Monte  Mario,  Rome,  1921. 

Samuel  Dickinson  Regester,  Jr.,  40  Commonwealth  Ave., 

Duquesne,   Pa 206 

A.  B.,  Waynesburg  College,  1929. 
Laverne   Russell  Sandy,   Holland,   Mich.,    202  6    Boggs  Ave., 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Hope  College,  1929. 

Wallace  Guy  Smeltzer 1804  Maple  Ave.,  Homestead,  Pa. 

B.  S.  Grove  City  College,  1926. 

Lufay  Anderson  Sweet,    42  67   Bryn  Mawr  Road,  Schenley  Heights, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa 314 

A.  B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,   1928. 
Juniors,    17 


Partial  Students 

Miriam  M.  Miller  (Mrs.  M.  R.)    430  Ella  St.,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Cumberland  Valley   State  Normal  School,    19  24. 

Edna  Curtis  Reed   (Mrs.)    6581  Frankstown  Ave. 

John  Henry  Thorhauer    510   Parallel  Ave. 

University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Partial  Students,   3 


Siuninai'y  of  Students 

Fellows 6 

Graduates 2  7 

Seniors 19 

Middlers 26 

Juniors 17 

Partial   Students 3 

Total 98 
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REPRESENTATION 

Theological  Seminaries 

Aoyama  Theological  Seminary,  Tokyo,  Japan    2 

Auburn  Theolpgical  Seminary    1 

Bethel  Theological  Seminary,  St.  Paul,  Minn 2 

Chicago  Divinity  School    1 

Drew  Theological  Seminary    1 

Gettysburg  Theological  Seminary   1 

Huss  Faculty,  Prague    1 

Kenyon  College  Divinity  School 1 

Lebanon   Theological   Seminary    1 

Philadelphia  Divinity  School 1 

Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary 2 

Reformed  Theological  Seminary,  Lancaster,  Penna 1 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.   .  .  1 

Rochester  Theological   Seminary    2 

San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary 1 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 19 

Westminster  Theological  Seminary,  Westminster,  Md 1 


Colleges  and  Universities 

Allegheny  College 1 

Augustana  College 1 

Albright  College 1 

Bethany  College,  Lindsburg,  Kan 1 

Bethany  College,  Bethany,  W.  Va 3 

Bethel  College,  McKenzie,  Tenn 2 

B.  R.  E.  Research  University 1 

Blackburn  Junior  College    ] 

Buffalo,  University  of    1 

California  Normal  School    1 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology   1 

Cedarville  College 3 

Cleveland  Bible  Institute    1 

Cliff  College,  England 2 

CoUegio  Internazionale  Monte  Mario,  Rome 1 

Cumberland  Valley  State  Normal  School 1 

Dayton  Normal  School    1 

Debrecen,   Gymnasium  at    1 

Emporia,  College  of 1 

Franklin  College,   Ohio    ] 

Geneva  College 1 

Gettysburg  College 1 

Greenville  College 1 

Gordon  College    2 

Groen  van  Prinsterer  School,  Doetichem,  Holland 1 

Grove  City  College 11 

Hiram  College 1 

Hope  College 1 

Howard  University 1 

Johnson   Bible   College    1 

Kenyon  College 1 
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Kolozsvari  Reformed  Gymnasium    1 

Lincoln  University    (Pa.)    1 

Macalester  College 2 

Maryville  College 1 

Milligan   College 1 

Nyack  Bible  School    1 

Ohio  State  University    1 

Oxford  University,  England    1 

Pennsylvania  State  College 5 

Pennsylvania,  University  of    1 

Pittsburgh,  University  of    4 

Queen's  University 1 

Rochester,    University    of    1 

Samokov,  American  Gymnasium  of 1 

Susquehanna  College 1 

Tennessee,  University  of 1 

Theil   College    1 

Toyo  University,   Tokyo,  Japan    1 

Tulsa,  University  of   1 

Wabash  College 1 

Washington  &  Jefferson  College 10 

Waynesburg  College 1 

Westminster  &  American   Extension  University    1 

Westminster  College  (Pa.)    1 

West  Virginia  Weslyan  College    1 

Wooster,  College  of    8 

Yale  University    1 


States  and  Countries 

British  Guiana,  S.  A 1 

Bulgaria 1 

Canada  1 

Czecho-Slovakia 1 

England 2 

Indiana 1 

Italy 1 

Korea 2 

Massachusetts 1 

Michigan 1 

Nebraska 1 

Ohio 4 

Oklahoma 1 

Pennsylvania 75 

Roumania 1 

Siam 1 

Tennessee 1 

Washington,  D.  C 1 

West  Virginia 1 
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STUBENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Senior  Class 

President:   Calvin  T.  Weimer     Vice  President:    Wm.  Howard  Ryall 
Secretary:  George  C.  Ashton       Treasurer:  Lee  E.  Schaeffer 

Middle  Class 

President:  Wm.  T.  Swaim,  Jr.         Vice  President:  Arthur  C.  Walter 
Secretary:   Richard  G.  Shockey      Treasurer:  Joseph  Rigby 

Junior  Class 

President:  G.  Mason  Cochran  Vice  President:  George  W.  Kiehl 

Secretary:  Lufay  A.  Sweet  Treasurer:  Herman  D.  Beatty 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

President:  Eugene  Barnard  Vice  President:  James  R.  Henry 

Secretary:  T.  Ross  Paden,  Jr.  Treasurer:  Dalton  W.  Davis 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  COMMITTEES 


Devotional 


Raymond  D.  Walter,  Chairman 
Wm.  Howard  Ryall  William  C.  Craig 

Chang  K.  Song  Professor  Farmer 

Athletic 

Arthur  C.  Walter,  Chairman 
Calvin  T.  Weimer  Marshall  D.  Berryhill 

William  Brundrett  Professor  Mackenzie 

Publicity 

Wm.  T.  Swaim,  Jr.,  Chairman 
James  G.  Potter  Samuel  D.  Regester,  Jr. 

J.  Charles  Doudna  Professor  Slosser 

Social 

Clair  C.  Berryhill,  Chairman 
Lee  E.  Schaeffer  Richard  G.  Shockey 

S.  Earl  Gray  Lufay  A.  Sweet 

Robert  K.  Fogal  G.  Mason  Cochran 

Professor  Kelso 
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Historical  Sketch 

The  Western  Theological  Seminary  was  established 
in  the  year  1825.  The  reason  for  the  founding  of  the 
Seminary  is  expressed  in  the  resolution  on  the  subject, 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1825,  to  wit:  ^^It 
is  expedient  forthwith  to  establish  a  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  the  West,  to  be  st^ded  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States".  The  Assembly  took  active  measures  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  resolution  which  had  been  adopted, 
by  electing  a  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  twenty- 
one  ministers  and  nine  ruling  elders,  and  by  instructing 
this  Board  to  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly  a 
suitable  location  and  such  "alterations"  in  the  plan  of 
the  Princeton  Seminary  as,  in  their  judgment,  might 
be  necessary  to  accommodate  it  to  the  local  situation  of 
the  "Western  Seminary". 

The  General  Assembly  of  1827,  by  a  bare  majority 
of  two  votes,  selected  Allegheny  as  the  location  for  the 
new  institution.  The  first  session  was  formally  com- 
menced on  November  16,  1827,  with  a  class  of  four  young 
men  who  were  instructed  by  the  Kev.  E.  P.  Swift  and  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Stockton. 

During  the  one  hundred  years  of  her  existence,  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- two  students  have  at- 
tended the  classes  of  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary; and  of  this  number,  over  two  thousand  have 
been  ordained  as  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
U.  S.  A.  Her  missionary  alumni,  one  hundred  ninety- 
nine  in  number,  many  of  them  having  distinguished 
careers,  have  preached  the  Gospel  in  every  land  where 
missionary  enterprise  is  conducted. 

Location 

The  choice  of  location,  as  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion has   shown,  was  wisely  made.     The   Seminary  in 
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course  of  time  ceased,  indeed,  to  be  western  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term;  bnt  it  became  central  to  one  of  the 
most  important  and  influential  sections  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  equally  accessible  to  the  West  and  East. 
The  buildings  are  situated  near  the  summit  of  Ridge 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh  (North  Side),  mainly  on  West  Park, 
one  of  the  most  attractive  sections  of  the  city.  Within 
a  block  of  the  Seminary  property  some  of  the  finest  resi- 
dences of  Greater  Pittsburgh  are  to  be  found,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  catalogue  prospective  students  will  find  a 
map  showing  the  beautiful  environs  of  the  institution. 
It  is  twenty  minutes'  walk  from  the  center  of  business 
in  Pittsburgh,  with  a  ready  access  to  all  portions  of  the 
city,  and  yet  as  quiet  and  free  from  disturbance  as  if  in 
a  remote  suburb.  In  the  midst  of  this  community  of 
more  than  1,000,000  people  and  center  of  strong  Presby- 
terian churches  and  church  life,  the  students  have  unlim- 
ited opportunities  of  gaining  familiarity  with  every  type 
of  modern  church  organization  and  work.  The  practical 
experience  and  insight  which  they  are  able  to  acquire, 
without  detriment  to  their  studies,  are  a  most  valuable 
element  in  their  preparation  for  the  ministry. 

Buildings 

The  first  Seminary  building  was  erected  in  the  year 
1831;  it  was  situated  on  what  is  now  known  as  Monu- 
ment Hill.  It  consisted  of  a  central  edifice,  sixty  feet 
in  length  by  fifty  in  breadth,  of  four  stories,  having  at 
each  front  a  portico  adorned  with  Corinthian  columns, 
and  a  cupola  in  the  center;  and  also  two  wings  of  three 
stories  each,  fifty  feet  by  twenty-five.  It  contained  a 
chapel  forty-five  feet  by  twenty-five,  with  a  gallery  of 
like  dimensions  for  the  library ;  suites  of  rooms  for  pro- 
fessors, and  accommodations  for  eighty  students.  It 
was  continuously  occupied  until  1854,  when  it  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  fire,  the  exact  date  being  January 
23d. 
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The  second  Seminary  bnilding,  usnally  designated 
** Seminary  Hall",  was  erected  in  1855,  and  formally 
dedicated  January  10,  1856.  This  structure  was  consid- 
erably smaller  than  the  original  building,  but  contained 
a  chapel,  class  rooms,  and  suites  of  rooms  for  twenty  stu- 
dents. It  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  1887  and 
was  immediately  revamped.  Seminary  Hall  was  torn 
down  November  1,  1914,  to  make  room  for  the  new 
buildings. 

The  first  dormitory  was  made  possible  by  the  gen- 
erosity of  Mrs.  Hetty  E.  Beatty.  It  was  erected  in 
the  year  1859  and  was  known  as  "Beatty  Hall".  This 
structure  had  become  wholly  inadequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  institution  by  1877,  and  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Beatty  fur- 
nished the  funds  for  a  new  dormitory  which  was  kno^\m 
as  "Memorial  Hall"  as  Dr.  Beatty  wished  to  make  the 
edifice  commemorate  the  reunion  of  the  Old  and  New 
School  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  old  library  building  was  erected  in  1872  at  an 
expenditure  of  $25,000,  but  was  poorly  adapted  to  library 
purposes.  It  has  been  replaced  by  a  modern  library 
equipment  in  the  group  of  new  buildings. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  authorities  of  the  Seminary, 
as  well  as  the  alumni,  felt  that  the  material  equipment 
of  the  institution  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
of  our  age.  In  1909  plans  were  made  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  dormitory  on  the  combined  site  of  Memorial 
Hall  and  the  professor's  house  which  stood  next  to  it. 
The  corner  stone  of  this  building  was  laid  May  4,  1911, 
and  the  dedication  took  place  May  9,  1912.  The  historic 
designation,  "Memorial  Hall",  was  retained.  The  total 
cost  was  $146,970;  this  fund  was  contributed  by  many 
friends  and  alumni  of  the  Seminary.  Competent  judges 
consider  it  one  of  the  handsomest  public  buildings  in  the 
City  of  Pittsburgh.  It  is  laid  out  in  the  shape  of  a  Y, 
which  is  an  unusual  design  for  a  college  building,  but 
brings  direct  sunlight  to  every  room.     Another  notice- 
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able  feature  of  this  dormitory  is  that  there  is  not  a  single 
inside  room  of  any  kind.  The  architecture  is  of  the  type 
known  as  Tudor  Gothic;  the  materials  are  reenforced 
concrete  and  fireproofing,  with  the  exterior  of  tapestry 
brick  trimmed  with  gray  terra  cotta.  The  center  is  sur- 
mounted with  a  beautiful  tower  in  the  Oxford  manner. 
It  contains  suites  of  rooms  for  seventy-five  students,  to- 
gether with  a  handsomely  furnished  social  hall,  a  well 
equipped  gymnasium,  and  a  commodious  dining  room.  A 
full  description  of  these  public  rooms  will  be  found  on 
other  pages  of  this  catalogue. 

The  erection  of  two  wings  of  a  new  group  of  build- 
ings, for  convenience  termed  the  administration  group, 
was  commenced  in  November,  1914.  The  corner  stone 
v^^as  laid  on  May  6,  1915,  and  the  formal  dedication,  with 
appropriate  exercises,  took  place  on  Commencement 
Day,  May  4,  1916.  These  buildings  are  removed  about 
half  a  block  from  Memorial  Hall,  and  face  the  West 
Park,  occupying  an  unusually  fine  site.  It  has  been 
planned  to  erect  this  group  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle, 
the  entire  length  being  200  feet  and  depth  175  feet. 
The  main  architectural  feature  of  the  front  wing  is 
an  entrance  tower.  While  this  tower  enhances  the 
beauty  of  the  building,  all  the  space  in  it  has  been  care- 
fully used  for  offices  and  classrooms.  The  rear  wing, 
in  addition  to  containing  two  large  classrooms  which 
can  be  thrown  into  one,  contains  the  new  library.  The 
stack  room  has  a  capacity  for  165,000  volumes.  The 
stacks  now  installed  will  hold  about  55,000  volumes.  The 
reference  room  and  the  administrative  offices  of  the  li- 
brary, with  seminar  rooms,  are  found  on  the  second  floor. 
The  reference  room,  88  by  38  feet,  is  equipped  and  dec- 
orated in  the  mediaeval  Gothic  style,  with  capacity  for 
10,000  volumes.  The  architecture  of  the  entire  group  is 
the  English  Collegiate  Gothic  of  the  type  which  prevails 
in  the  college  buildings  at  Cambridge,  England.  The  ma- 
terial is  tapestry  brick,  trimmed  with  gray  terra  cotta  of 
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the  Indiana  limestone  shade.  The  total  cost  of  the  two 
completed  wings  was  $154,777.00,  of  which  $130,000.00 
was  furnished  by  over  five  hundred  subscribers  in  the 
campaign  of  October,  1913.  The  east  wing  of  this  group 
will  contain  rooms  for  museums,  two  classrooms,  and  a 
residence  for  the  President  of  the  Seminary.  A  gener- 
ous donor  has  provided  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  the 
chapel,  which  will  constitute  the  west  wing  of  the  quad- 
rangle. 

There  are  four  residences  for  professors.  Two  are 
situated  on  the  east  and  two  on  the  west  side  of  the  new 
building  and  all  face  the  Park. 

Social  Hall 

The  new  dormitory  contains  a  large  social  hali, 
which  occupies  an  entire  floor  in  one  wing.  This  room 
is  very  handsomely  finished  in  wiiite  quartered  oak,  with 
a  large  open  fireplace  at  one  end.  The  oak  furnishing, 
which  is  upholstered  in  leather,  is  very  elegant  and  was 
chosen  to  match  the  woodwork.  The  prevailing  color  in 
the  decorations  is  dark  green  and  the  rugs  are  Hartford 
Saxony  in  oriental  patterns.  The  rugs  were  especially 
woven  for  the  room.  This  handsome  room  was  erected 
and  furnished  by  the  late  Mr.  Sylvester  S.  Marvin,  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  his  two  sons,  Walter  R.  Marvin 
and  Earl  R.  Marvin,  as  a  memorial  to  Mrs.  Matilda  Rum- 
sey  Marvin.  It  is  the  center  of  the  social  life  of  the  student 
body,  and  during  the  past  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Student  Association,  four  formal  musicals  and  socials 
have  been  held  in  this  hall.  The  weekly  devotional  meet- 
ing of  the  Student  Association  is  also  conducted  in  this 
room. 

Dining  Hall 

A  commodious  and  handsomely  equipped  dining 
hall  was  included  in  the  new  Memorial  Hall.     It  is  lo- 
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cated  in  the  top  story  of  the  left  wing,  with  the  kitchen 
adjoining  in  the  rear  wing.  Architecturally  this  room 
may  be  described  as  Gothic,  and  when  the  artistic  scheme 
of  decoration  is  completed  will  be  a  replica  of  the  din- 
ing hall  of  an  Oxford  college.  The  actual  operation  of 
the  commons  began  Dec.  1,  1913;  the  management  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  student  manager  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Student  Association.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Seminary  to  furnish  good  wholesome 
food  at  cost;  but  incidentally  the  assembling  of  the  stu- 
dent body  three  times  a  day  has  strengthened,  to  a 
marked  degree,  the  social  and  spiritual  life  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

Library 

The  library  of  the  Seminary  is  now  housed  in  its 
new  home  in  Swift  Hall,  the  south  wing  of  the  group  of 
new  buildings  dedicated  at  the  Commencement  season, 
1916.  This  steel  frame  and  fireproof  structure  is  English 
Collegiate  Gothic  in  architectural  design  and  provides 
the  library  with  an  external  equipment  which,  for  beauty 
and  completeness,  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  theolog- 
ical institution  on  this  continent.  The  handsome  beam- 
ceilinged  reading  room  is  furnished  in  keeping  with  the 
architecture.  It  is  equipped  with  individual  reading 
lamps  and  accommodates  many  hundred  circulating 
volumes,  besides  reference  books  and  current  periodicals. 
Adjoining  this  are  rooms  for  library  administration. 
There  is  also  a  large,  quiet  seminar  room  for  all  those 
who  wish  to  conduct  researches,  where  the  volumes  that 
the  library  contains  treating  particular  subjects  may  be 
assembled  and  used  at  convenience.  A  stack  room  with 
a  capacity  for  about  165,000  volumes  has  been  pro- 
vided and  now  has  a  steel  stack  equipment  with  space 
for  about  55,000  volumes. 

The  library  has  recently  come  into  possession  of  a 
unique  hymnological  collection  of  great  value.  It  con- 
sists of  9  to  10  thousand  volumes  assembled  by  the  late 
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Mr.  James  Warrington,  of  Philadelphia.  During  his 
lifetime  Mr.  Warrington  made  the  study  of  Church  Music 
his  chief  pastime  and  had  gathered  together  all  the  ma- 
terial of  any  value  published  in  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica dealing  with  his  favorite  theme.  The  library  is 
exceedingly  fortunate  in  the  acquisition  of  this  note- 
worthy collection,  which  will  not  only  serve  to  enhance 
the  work  of  the  music  department  of  the  Seminary  but 
offers  to  scholars  and  investigators,  interested  in  the  field 
of  British  and  American  Church  Music,  facilities  un- 
equaled  by  any  theological  collection  in  the  country.  The 
collection,  together  with  Mr.  Warrington's  original  cata- 
logue and  bibliographical  material,  occupies  a  separate 
room  in  the  new  building.  The  latter  has  been  arranged 
and  placed  in  new  filing  cabinets,  thus  rendering  it  con- 
venient and  accessible.  Already  in  recent  years,  before 
the  purchase  of  Mr.  Warrington's  collection  had  been 
thought  of  for  the  library,  the  department  of  hymnology 
had  been  enlarged,  and  embraced  much  that  relates  to  the 
history  and  study  of  Church  Music. 

Other  departments  of  the  library  also  have  been 
built  up  and  are  now  much  more  complete.  The  mediae- 
val writers  of  Europe  are  well  represented  in  excellent 
editions,  and  the  collection  of  authorities  on  the  Papacy 
is  quite  large.  These  collections,  both  for  secular  and 
church  history,  afford  great  assistance  in  research  and 
original  work.  The  department  of  sermons  is  supplied 
with  the  best  examples  of  preaching — ancient  and  mod- 
ern— while  every  effort  is  made  to  obtain  literature 
which  bears  upon  the  complete  furnishing  of  the  preacher 
and  evangelist.  To  this  end  the  missionary  literature 
is  rich  in  biography,  travel,  and  education.  Constant 
additions  of  the  best  writers  on  the  oriental  languages 
and  Old  Testament  history  are  being  made,  and  the  li- 
brary grows  richer  in  the  works  of  the  best  scholars  of 
Europe  and  America.  The  department  of  New  Testa- 
ment Exegesis  is  well  developed  and  being  increased,  not 
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only  by  the  best  commentaries  and  exegetical  works,  but 
also  by  those  which  through  history,  essay,  and  sociolo- 
gical study  illuminate  and  portray  the  times,  people,  and 
customs  of  the  Gospel  Age.  The  library  possesses  a 
choice  selection  of  works  upon  theology,  philosophy,  and 
ethics,  and  additions  are  being  made  of  volumes  which 
discuss  the  fundamental  principles.  While  it  is  not 
thought  desirable  to  include  every  author,  the  leading 
writers  are  given  a  place  without  regard  to  their  creed. 
Increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  those  writers  who 
deal  with  the  great  social  problems  and  the  practical 
application  of  Christianity  to  the  questions  of  ethical  and 
social  life.  The  number  of  works  on  the  shelves  of  the 
library  dealing  with  religious  education  has  multiplied 
many  fold  in  recent  years,  and  new  books  in  this  im- 
portant field  are  being  added  constantly. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  at  present  is, 
approximately,  45,000.  This  reckoning  is  exclusive  of 
the  Warrington  collection,  and  neither  does  it  include 
unbound  pamphlet  material.  Over  one  hundred  period- 
icals are  currently  received,  not  including  annual  reports, 
year  books,  government  documents,  and  irregular  con- 
tinuations. A  modern  card  catalogue,  in  course  of  com- 
pletion, covers,  at  the  present  time,  a  great  majority  of 
the  bound  volumes  in  the  library. 

The  library  is  essentially  theological,  though  it  in- 
cludes much  not  to  be  strictly  defined  by  that  term;  for 
general  literature  the  students  have  access  to  the  Car- 
negie Library,  which  is  situated  within  five  minutes'  walk 
of  the  Seminary  buildings. 

The  services  of  the  library  are  extended  to  all 
through  its  circulating  and  reference  departments. 
Books  may  be  borrowed  by  mail  or  in  person.  The  ref- 
erence department  will  gladly  take  care  of  any  questions 
brought  to  its  attention.    We  welcome  your  patronage. 

The  library  is  open  on  week  days  to  all  ministers 
and  others,  without  restriction  of  creed,  subject  to  the 
same  rules  as  apply  to  students.    Hours  are  from  9  to 
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5;  Saturdays  from  9  to  12;  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday  evenings  from  7  to  9. 

The  James  L.  Shields  Book  Purchasing  Memorial 
Fund,  with  an  endowment  of  $1,000,  was  founded  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Watson,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  in 
memory  of  her  father,  the  late  James  L.  Shields,  of 
Biairsville,  Pennsylvania. 

Religious  Exercises 

As  the  Seminary  does  not  maintain  public  services 
on  the  Lord's  Day,  each  student  is  expected  to  connect 
himself  with  one  of  the  congregations  in  Pittsburgh,  and 
thus  to  be  under  pastoral  care  and  to  perform  his  duties 
as  a  church  member. 

Abundant  opportunities  for  Christian  work  are  af- 
forded by  the  various  churches,  missions,  and  benevo- 
lent societies  of  this  large  community.  This  kind  of 
labor  has  been  found  no  less  useful  for  practical  training 
than  the  work  of  supplying  pulpits.  Daily  prayers  at 
11 :25  A.  M.,  which  all  the  students  are  required  to  at- 
tend, are  conducted  by  the  Faculty.  A  meeting  for 
prayer  and  conference,  conducted  by  the  professors,  is 
held  every  Wednesday  morning,  at  which  addresses  are 
made  by  the  professors  and  invited  speakers. 

Senior  Preaching  Service 

[See  Study  Courses    74,  47,  55.) 

Public  worship  is  observed  every  Monday  evening 
in  the  Seminary  Chapel,  from  October  to  April,  under 
the  direction  of  the  professor  of  homiletics.  This  ser- 
vice is  intended  to  be  in  all  respects  what  a  regular 
church  service  should  be.  It  is  attended  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  the  entire  student  body,  and  friends 
of  the  Seminary  generally.  It  is  conducted  by  members 
of  the  senior  class  in  rotation.  The  Cecilia  Choir  is  in 
attendance  to  lead  the  singing  and  furnish  a  suitable 
anthem.     The   service   is   designed   to   minister   to   the 
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spiritual  life  of  the  Seminary  and  also  to  furnisli  a  model 
of  Presbyterian  form  and  order.  The  exercises  are  all 
reviewed  by  the  professor  in  charge  at  his  next  subse- 
quent meeting  with  the  senior  class.  Members  of  the 
faculty  are  also  expected  to  offer  to  the  officiating 
student  any  suggestions  they  may  deem  desirable. 

Students'  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

This  society  has  been  recently  organized  under  the 
direction  of  the  Faculty,  which  is  represented  on  each 
one  of  the  committees.  Students  are  ipso  facto  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  ex  officio  members  of  the  Seminary 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Meetings  are  held  weekly,  the  exercises  be- 
ing alternately  missionary  and  devotional.  It  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Students'  Missionary  Society,  and  its  spe- 
cial object  is  to  stimulate  the  missionary  zeal  of  its 
members;  but  the  name  and  form  of  the  organization 
have  been  changed  for  the  purpose  of  a  larger  and  more 
helpful  cooperation  with  similar  societies. 

Christian  Work 

The  City  of  Pittsburgh  affords  unusual  opportxmi- 
ties  for  an  adequate  study  of  the  manifold  forms  of  mod- 
ern Christian  activity.  Students  are  encouraged  to  en- 
gage in  some  form  of  Christian  work  other  than  preach- 
ing, as  it  is  both  a  stimulus  to  devotional  life  and  forms 
an  important  element  in  a  training  for  the  pastorate. 
Regular  religious  work  of  various  types  has  been  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  committees  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
in  connection  with  missions  and  philanthropic  institu- 
tions of  the  city.  Several  students  have  had  charge  of 
mission  churches  in  various  parts  of  the  city  while  others 
have  been  assistants  in  Sunday  School  work  or  have  con- 
ducted Teacher  Training  Classes.  Those  who  are  in- 
terested in  settlement  work  have  unusual  opportunities 
of  familiarizing  themselves  with  this  form  of  social  ac- 
tivity at  the  Wood's  Run  Industrial  Home,  the  Kingsley 
House,  and  the  Heinz  Settlement. 
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Bureau  of  Preaching  Supply 

A  bureau  of  preaching  supply  has  been  organized  by 
the  Faculty  for  the  purpose  of  apportioning  supply  work, 
as  request  comes  in  from  vacant  churches.  The  allot- 
ment of  places  is  in  alphabetical  order.  The  members  of 
the  senior  class  and  regularly  enrolled  graduate  students 
have  the  preference  over  the  middle  class,  and  the  middle 
class  in  turn  over  the  junior. 

Rules  Governing  the  Distribution  of  Calls  for 
Preaching 

1.     All    allotment   of   preaching   will   be   made   directly   from  the 

President's    Office   by   the   President    of    the   Seminary  or  a 

member  of  the  Faculty. 
3.     Calls  for  preaching  will  be  assigned  in  alphabetical  order,  the 

members  of  the  senior  class  having  the  preference,  followed 

in  turn  by  the  middle  and  junior  classes. 

3.  In  case  a  church  names  a  student  in  its  request,  the  call  will 

be  offered  to  the  person  mentioned;  if  he  decline,  it  will  be 
assigned  according  to  Rule  2,  and  the  church  will  be  notified. 

4.  If  a  student  who  has  accepted  an  assignment  finds  it  impossible 

to  fill  the  engagement,  he  is  to  notify  the  office,  when  a  new 
arrangement  will  be  made  and  the  student  thus  giving  up 
an  appointment  will  lose  his  turn  as  provided  for  under  Rule 
2;  but  two  students  who  have  received  appointments  from 
the  office  may  exchange  with  each  other. 

5.  All  students  supplying  churches  regularly  are  expected  to  re- 

port this  fact  and  their  names  will  not  be  included  in  the  al- 
phabetic roll  according  to  the  provisions  of  Rule  2. 

6.  When  a  church  asks  the  Faculty  to  name  a  candidate  from  the 

senior  or  post-graduate  classes,  Rule  2  in  regard  to  alpha- 
betic order  will  not  apply,  but  the  person  sent  will  lose  his 
turn.  In  other  words,  a  student  will  not  be  treated  both  as 
a  candidate  and  as  an  occasional  supply. 

7.  Graduate  students,  complying  with  Rule  6  governing  scholar- 

ship aid,  will  be  put  in  the  roll  of  the  senior  class. 

8.  If  there  are  not  sufficient  calls  for  the  entire  senior  class  any 

week,  the  assignments  the  following  week  will  commence  at 
the  point  in  the  roll  where  they  left  off  the  previous  week, 
but  no  middler  will  be  sent  any  given  week  until  all  the 
seniors  are  assigned.  The  middle  class  will  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  senior,  i.  e.,  every  member  of  the  class 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  go,  before  the  head  of  the  roll 
is  assigned  a  second  time.  No  junior  will  be  sent  out  until  all 
the  members  of  the  two  upper  classes  are  assigned,  but,  like 
the  members  of  the  senior  and  middle  classes,  each  member 
will  have  an  equal  chance. 
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9.  These  rules  in  regard  to  preaching  are  regulations  of  the  Fac- 
ulty and  as  such  are  binding  on  all  matriculants  of  the  Sem- 
inary. A  student  who  disregards  them  or  interferes  with 
their  enforcement  will  make  himself  liable  to  discipline,  and 
forfeit  his  right  to  receive  scholarship  aid. 
10.  A  student  receiving  an  invitation  directly  is  at  liberty  to  fill 
the  engagement,  but  must  notify  the  oflBce,  and  will  lose 
his  turn  according  to  Rule  2. 

Physical  Training 

In  1912  the  Seminary  opened  its  own  gymnasium 
in  the  new  dormitory.  This  gymnasium  is  thoroughly 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  apparatus.  Its  floor  and 
walls  are  properly  spaced  and  marked  for  basket  ball 
and  handball  courts.  It  is  open  to  students  five  hours 
daily.  The  students  also  have  access  to  the  public  ten- 
nis courts  in  West  Park. 


Fees  and  Expenses 

The  Seminary  makes  no  charge  for  tuition,  but  all 
students  pay  a  contingent  fee.  For  students  occupying 
rooms  in  the  dormitory  the  fee  is  $15.00  per  semester; 
for  others  it  is  $7.50  per  semester. 

All  students  who  reside  in  the  dormitory  are  re- 
quired to  take  their  meals  in  the  Seminary  dining  hall. 
The  price  for  boarding  is  six  dollars  and  a  half  per  week. 

Prospective  students  may  gain  a  reasonable  idea  of 
their  necessary  expenses  from  the  following  table: 


Contingent  Fee %   30 

Boarding  for  32  weeks    208 

Books 40 

Gymnasium   Pee 2 

Y.  M.   C.   A.   Pee    5 

Sundries 15 

Total $300 

Students  in  need  of  financial  assistance  should  ap- 
ply for  aid,  through  their  Presbyteries,  to  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  sums  thus  acquired  may  be  supple- 
mented from  the  scholarship  funds  of  the  Seminary. 
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Scholarship  Aid 

1.  The  Seminary  has  a  scholarship  fund  from  which 
students  needing  financial  assistance  may  receive  aid. 
Students  intending  to  enroll  and  desiring  aid  from  this 
fund  should  correspond  with  the  President. 

2.  The  distribution  is  made  in  four  installments: 
on  the  last  Tuesdays  of  September,  November,  January, 
and  March. 

3.  A  student  whose  grade  falls  beloAv  ^^C'^  or  75 
per  cent,  or  who  has  five  absences  from  class  exercises 
without  satisfactory  excuse,  shall  forfeit  his  right  to  aid 
from  this  source.  The  following  are  not  considered  valid 
grounds  for  excuse  from  recitations:  (1)  work  on  Pres- 
bytery parts;  (2)  preaching  or  evangelistic  engagements, 
unless  special  permission  has  been  received  from  the 
Faculty  (Application  must  be  made  in  writing  for  such 
permission) ;  (3)  private  business,  unless  imperative, 

4.  A  student  who  so  desires,  may  borrow  his  schol- 
arship aid,  with  the  privilege  of  repayment  after  gradua- 
tion, this  loan  to  be  without  interest. 

5.  A  student  must  take,  as  the  minimum,  twelve 
(12)  hours  of  recitation  work  per  week  in  order  to  obtain 
scholarship  aid  and  have  the  privilege  of  a  room  in  the 
Seminary  dormitory.  Work  in  Elocution  and  Music  is 
regarded  as  supplementary  to  these  twelve  hours. 

6.  Post-graduate  students  are  not  eligible  to  schol- 
arship aid,  and,  in  order  to  have  the  privilege  of  occupy- 
ing a  room  in  the  dormitory,  must  take  tw^elve  hours  of 
recitation  and  lecture  work  per  week. 

Loan  Funds 

The  Rev.  James  H.  Lyon,  a  member  of  the  Class  of 
1864,  has  founded  a  loan  fund  by  a  gift  of  $200.  Needy 
students  can  borrow  small  sums  from  this  fund  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest. 
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Kecently  a  friend  of  the  Seminary,  by  a  gift  of 
$2500,  established  a  Students'  Loan  and  Self-help 
Fund.  The  principal  is  to  be  kept  intact  and  the  in- 
come is  available  for  loans  to  students,  which  loans  may 
be  repaid  after  graduation. 

General  Educational  Advantages 

Pittsburgh  is  an  ideal  seat  for  a  theological 
seminary,  because  it  is  one  of  the  leading  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  cities  of  the  country.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  minister  ought  to  come  in  contact  with  the  prob- 
lems of  community  life  in  one  of  the  great  throbbing 
centers  of  activity,  where  every  social  problem  is  in- 
tensified, in  order  to  be  able  to  enter  into  sympathetic 
and  intelligent  relations  with  the  people  of  the  churches 
and  communities  which  he  may  be  called  on  to  serve. 
To  put  it  in  a  word,  a  term  of  residence  in  Pittsburgh 
brings  a  man  into  vital  contact  with  life  in  its  many 
complex  modern  forms. 

In  Pittsburgh  we  find  some  of  the  largest,  most 
aggressive,  and  best  equipped  churches  of  our  com- 
munion. Pittsburgh  Presbytery  is  the  largest  presby- 
tery of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.,  with  137 
churches  and  209  ministers  on  its  rolls.  In  1929  the 
total  membership  of  these  churches  was  69,537.  On  the 
roll  of  the  Presbytery  there  are  fourteen  churches  with 
a  membership  of  between  1000  and  2000,  and  there  is  one 
church  with  a  membership  of  more  than  2600.  The  local 
national  missionary  budget  of  Pittsburgh  Presbytery  for 
the  fiscal  year  1929-30  reached  a  total  of  approximately 
$150,000.  In  addition,  the  Presbytery  makes  a  large 
contribution  to  the  work  of  the  Board  of  National 
Missions.  As  might  be  expected,  every  type  of  modern 
church  activity  and  organization  is  represented  in 
the  churches  of  this  Presbytery.  A  student  has  abun- 
dant opportunity  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  organi- 
zation and  methods  of  an  efficient  modern  church,  not 
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merely  through  the  study  of  a  text  book,  but  by  personal 
observation  or  actual  participation  in  the  work. 

Not  only  do  many  of  these  churches  carry  on  an 
extensive  and  aggressive  program  of  social  service,  but 
in  addition  the  student  has  access  to  the  many  social 
settlements  and  other  centers  of  welfare  w^ork  with 
which  Pittsburgh  is  well  supplied.  Prospective  stu- 
dents who  are  especially  interested  in  this  type  of 
modern  philanthropic  activity  will,  on  request,  be  fur- 
nished with  detailed  information  on  Pittsburgh  as  a 
social  centre. 

In  addition  to  being  a  manufacturing  center,  with 
the  largest  tonnage  of  any  city  in  the  world,  Pitts- 
burgh is  the  seat  of  a  University  with  an  enrollment  of 
12,725  (1928-9).  Students  of  the  Seminary  have  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  University  and  of  receiving 
the  Master's  degree  under  certain  conditions  (see 
p.  59).  Besides  the  University,  there  are  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  the  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women,  and  the  Pittsburgh  Musical  Institute.  Dr. 
C.  N.  Boyd,  our  instructor  in  Church  Music,  is  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Pittsburgh  Musical  Institute,  and 
through  him  any  student  who  is  interested  in  music  may 
have  access  to  special  lectures  and  classes.  Some  idea 
of  Pittsburgh  as  a  musical  center  may  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  each  week  during  the  season  from  two  to 
four  or  five  concerts  are  announced  for  this  city  by  the 
foremost  artists  and  musical  organizations  of  the  coun- 
try. To  these  should  be  added  the  free  organ  recitals 
which  are  given  every  Saturday  by  Dr.  Charles  Hein- 
roth,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  organists,  in  Carnegie 
Music  Hall.  Pittsburgh  also  occupies  a  prominent 
place  as  an  art  center,  with  the  notable  permanent  and 
frequent  transient  exhibits  in  the  Carnegie  Institute. 

In  such  a  survey  the  library  facilities  of  the  city 
are  not  to  be  passed  by.  In  addition  to  the  Seminary 
library,  which  is  exclusively  theological  in  its  scope  and 
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rich  in  its  collections,  there  are  the  two  Carnegie 
Libraries.  The  North  Side  Library,  the  first  founded 
by  Mr.  Carnegie,  in  1886,  which  is  situated  within  a  few 
blocks  of  the  Seminary  buildings,  affords  the  student 
ready  access  to  general  literature  of  every  type.  The 
main  Library,  in  connection  with  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute, with  its  larger  collections,  is  also  available  to  the 
students.  The  Museum  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  is  of 
large  educational  value,  and  students  will  be  well  re- 
paid by  a  careful  survey  of  its  collections. 

Admission 

The  Seminary,  while  under  Presbyterian  control,  is 
open  to  students  of  all  denominations.  As  its  special 
aim  is  the  training  of  men  for  the  Christian  ministry, 
applicants  for  admission  are  requested  to  present  satis- 
factory testimonials  that  they  possess  good  natural  tal- 
ents, that  they  are  prudent  and  discreet  in  their  deport- 
ment, and  that  they  are  in  full  communion  with  some 
evangelical  church;  also  that  they  have  the  requisite 
literary  preparation  for  the  studies  of  the  theological 
course. 

College  students  intending  to  enter  the  Seminary  are 
strongly  recommended  to  select  such  courses  as  will  pre- 
pare them  for  the  studies  of  a  theological  curriculum. 
They  should  pay  special  attention  to  Latin,  Greek,  Ger- 
man, English  Literature  and  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Ethics, 
Psychology,  the  History  of  Philosophy,  and  General 
History.  If  possible,  students  are  advised  to  take  ele- 
mentary courses  in  Hebrew  and  make  some  study  of 
New  Testament  Greek.  For  elementary  study  in  the  lat- 
ter subject  Machen's  "New  Testament  Greek  for  Be- 
ginners'' and  Nunn's  "Short  Syntax  of  New  Testament 
Greek''  are  recommended. 

College  graduates  with  degrees  other  than  that  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  are  required  to  take  an  extra  elective 
study  in  their  senior  year.     If  an  applicant  for  admis- 
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sion  is  not  a  college  graduate,  he  is  required  to  submit 
evidence  that  he  has  had  an  education  which  is  a  fair 
equivalent  of  a  college  course. 

Students  from  Other  Theological  Seminaries 

Students  coming  from  other  theological  seminaries 
are  required  to  present  certificates  of  good  standing  and 
regular  dismissal  before  they  can  be  received. 

Graduate  Students 

Those  who  desire  to  be  enrolled  for  post-graduate 
study  will  be  admitted  to  matriculation  on  presenting 
their  diplomas  or  certificates  of  graduation  from  other 
theological  seminaries. 

Eesident  licentiates  and  ministers  have  the  privilege 
of  attending  lectures  in  all  departments. 

Semiinary  Year 

The  Seminary  year,  consisting  of  one  term,  is  di- 
vided into  two  semesters.  The  first  semester  closes  the 
third  week  of  January  and  the  second  commences  the 
following  Monday.  The  Seminary  Year  begins  with  the 
third  Tuesday  of  September  and  closes  the  Thursday 
before  the  second  Tuesday  in  May.  It  is  expected  that 
every  student  will  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion, when  the  rooms  will  be  allotted.  The  more  impor- 
tant days  are  indicated  in  the  calendar  (p.  3). 

Examinations 

Examinations,  written  or  oral,  are  required  in  every 
department,  and  are  held  twice  a  year,  or  at  the  end  of 
each  semester.  The  oral  examinations,  which  are  held  the 
day  before  Commencement,  are  open  to  the  public.  Stu- 
dents who  do  not  pass  satisfactory  examinations  may  be 
re-examined  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  term,  but,  fail- 
ing then  to  give  satisfaction,  will  be  regarded  as  partial 
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or  will  be  required  to  enter  the  class  corresponding^  to 
the  one  to  which  they  belonged  the  previous  year. 

The  Bachelor's  Degree 

Upon  graduation  students  receive  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology.  The  degree  will  be 
granted  to  those  who  are  graduates  of  an  accredited  col- 
lege or  who  sustain  satisfactory  examinations  in  college 
subjects,  and  who  have  completed  a  course  of  three 
years'  study,  pursued  in  this  or  partly  in  this  and 
partly  in  some  other  regular  theological  Seminary. 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  must  pass  satisfactory 
examinations  in  all  departments  of  the  Seminary 
curriculum,  present  an  acceptable  thesis,  and  satisfy  all 
requirements  for  attendance. 

Men  who  have  taken  the  full  course  at  another  Semi- 
nary, including  the  departments  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Exegesis,  Dogmatic  Theology,  Church  History,  and  Pas- 
toral Theology,  and  have  received  a  diploma,  will  be  en- 
titled to  the  Bachelor's  degree  from  this  Seminary  on 
condition:  (1)  that  they  take  the  equivalent  of  a  full 
year's  work  in  a  single  year  or  two  years;  (2)  that  they 
be  subject  to  the  usual  rules  governing  our  classroom 
work,  such  as  regular  attendance  and  recitations;  (3) 
that  they  pass  the  examinations  with  the  classes  of 
which  they  are  members;  (4)  it  is  a  further  condition 
that  such  students  attend  exercises  in  at  least  three  de- 
partments, one  of  which  shall  be  either  Greek  or  Hebrew 
Exegesis. 

Courses  of  Study 

The  growth  of  the  elective  system  in  colleges  has 
resulted  in  a  wide  variation  in  the  equipment  of  the  stu- 
dents entering  the  Seminary,  and  the  broadening  of  the 
scope  of  practical  Christian  activity  has  necessitated  a 
specialized  training  for  ministerial  candidates.  In 
recognition  of  these  conditions,  the  curriculum  has  been 
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developed  to  prepare  men  for  five  different  types  of 
ministerial  work:  (1)  the  regular  pastorate;  (2)  the 
foreign  field;  (3)  home  missionary  service;  (4)  reli- 
gious education;  (5)  teaching  the  Bible  in  colleges. 

The  elective  system  has  been  introduced  mth  such 
restrictions  as  seemed  necessary  in  view  of  the  general 
aim  of  the  Seminary. 

The  elective  courses  are  confined  largely  to  the 
senior  year,  except  that  students  who  have  already  com- 
pleted certain  courses  of  the  Seminary  curriculum  will 
not  be  required  to  take  them  again,  but  may  select  from 
the  list  of  electives  such  courses  as  will  fill  in  the  entire 
quota  of  hours. 

Students  who  come  to  the  Seminary  with  inade- 
quate preparation  will  be  required  to  take  certain  ele- 
mentary courses,  e.  g.,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Philosophy.  In 
some  cases  this  may  entail  a  four  years'  course  in  the 
Seminary,  but  students  are  urged  to  do  all  preliminary 
work  in  colleges. 

Fourteen  hours  of  recitation  and  lecture  work  are 
required  of  Juniors,  Middlers,  and  Seniors,  and  twelve 
hours  of  Graduate  Students.  Those  entering  the  Junior 
Class  without  preparation  in  Greek  will  be  expected  to 
take  three  additional  hours.  Anyone  desiring  to  take 
more  than  the  required  number  of  hours  must  make 
special  application  to  the  Faculty,  and  no  student  who 
falls  below  the  grade  ^^A"  in  his  regular  work  will  be 
allowed  to  take  additional  courses.  A  student  absent 
from  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  classroom  exercises  in 
any  course  will  not  receive  credit  for  that  course. 

In  the  senior  year  the  only  required  courses  are 
those  in  Practical  Theology,  N.  T.  Theology,  and  0.  T. 
Prophecy.  The  election  of  studies  must  be  on  the 
group  system,  one  subject  being  regarded  as  major 
and  another  as  minor;  for  example,  a  student  electing 
N.  T.  as  a  major  must  take  four  hours  in  this  depart- 
ment and  in  addition  must  take  one  course  in  a  closely 
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related  subject,  such  as  0.  T.  Theology  or  Exegesis. 
He  must  also  write  a  thesis  of  not  less  than  4,000  words 
on  some  topic  in  the  department  from  which  he  has 
selected  his  major. 


Hebrew  Language  and  Old  Testament  Literature 
Dr.  Kelso,  Dr.  Culley 

I.     Linguistic  Courses 

The  Hebrew  language  is  studied  from  the  philological  stand- 
point in  order  to  lay  the  foundations  for  the  exegetical  study  of  the 
Old  Testament.  With  this  end  in  view,  courses  are  offered  which 
aim  to  make  the  student  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  chief  exe- 
getical and  critical  problems  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

1.  Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar.  Exercises  in  reading  and 
writing  Hebrew  and  the  acquisition  of  a  working  vocabulary.  Gen. 
1-2  0.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year  (four  credits).  Jun- 
iors.    Required.     Prof.  Culley. 

2a.  First  Samuel  I-XX  or  Judges.  Rapid  reading  and  exegesis. 
Preparation  optional.   One  hour  weekly  throughout  the   year.     Al] 

classes.      Elective.      Prof.   Culley.      Prerequisite,   Course   1. 

2b.  The  Minor  Prophets  or  Jeremiah.  Rapid  reading  and  exe- 
gesis. Preparation  optional.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
Seniors  and  Graduates.     Elective.     Prof.  Culley. 

3.     Deuteronomy  I-XX  or  one  Book  of  Kings.    Hebrew  Syntax. 

Davidson's  Hebrew  Syntax  or  Driver's  Hebrew  Tenses.  Two  hours 
weekly  throughout  the  year  (three  credits).  Middlers.  Elective. 
(Middlers  must  elect  either  O.  T.  Exegesis  3  or  O.  T.  Introduction 
12.)     Prof.  Culley. 

7a.  Biblical  Aramaic.  Grammar  and  study  of  Daniel  2:4b — 
7:28;  Ezra  4:8 — 6:18;  7:12-26;  Jeremiah  10:11.  Reading  of 
selected  Aramaic  Papyri  from  Elephantine.  Two  hours  weekly  first 
or  second  semester.  Seniors  and  Graduates.  Elective.  Prof. 
Culley. 

7b.  Elementary  Arabic.  A  beginner's  course  in  Arabic  gram- 
mar is  offered  to  students  interested  in  advanced  Semitic  studies 
or  those  looking  towards  mission  work  in  lands  where  a  knowledge 
of  Arabic  is  essential.  One  or  two  hours  weekly  throughout  the 
year  depending  upon  the  requirements  of  the  student.     Prof.  Culley. 

7c.  Elementary  Assyrian.  After  the  mastery  of  the  most  com- 
mon signs  and  the  elements  of  the  grammar,  Sennacherib's  Annals 
(Taylor  Cylinder)  will  be  read.  This  course  is  intended  for  those 
who  propose  to  specialize  in  Semitics  or  are  preparing  themselves 
to  teach  the  Bible  in  Colleges.  Prince,  Assyrian  Primer;  Delitzsch, 
Assyrische  Lesestiicke.  Prerequisite,  Courses  1,  3,  7a,  7b.  Hours  to 
be  arranged.     Prof.  Kelso. 
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II.  Historical  and  Exegetical  Courses 

A.  Hebrew 

4a.  The  Psalter.  An  exegetical  course  on  the  Psalms,  with 
special  reference  to  their  critical  and  theological  problems.  One 
hour  weekly,  throughout  the  year.  (1929-30).  Seniors  and  Grad- 
uates.    Elective.     Prof.  Culley. 

5.  Isaiah  XL-L/XVI.  An  exegetical  course  in  which  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  exegetical  problems  and  critical  questions.  One 
hour  weekly  throughout  the  year  (1930-31)  Seniors  and  Graduates. 
Elective,  Prof.  Kelso. 

6.  Proverbs  and  Job.  The  interpretation  of  selected  passages 
from  Proverbs  and  Job  which  bear  on  the  nature  of  Hebrew  Wis- 
dom and  Wisdom  Literature.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the 
year   (192  9-30).     Seniors  and  Graduates.     Elective.     Prof.  Kelso. 

Biblia  Hebraica,  ed.  Kittel,  and  the  Oxford  Lexicon  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  the  text-books. 

In  order  to  elect  these  courses,  the  student  must  have  attained 
at  least  Grade  B  in  courses  1  and  3. 

B.  English 

4b.  The  Eiiglisli  Psalter.  A  critical  interpretation  of  selected 
Psalms  with  emphasis  on  their  religious  content.  The  course  in- 
cludes comparison  of  recent  translations  with  the  older  English 
versions.  Two  hours  weekly  second  semester  (1930-31).  Seniors 
and  Graduates.     Elective.     Prof.  Culley, 

8a.      The  History  of  the  Hebrews.     An  outline  course  from  the 

earliest  times  to  the  Assyria^n  Period,  in  which  the  Biblical  material 
is  studied  with  the  aid  of  a  syllabus  and  reference  books.  Two 
hours  v/eekly,  first  semester  (192  9-30).  Juniors  and  Middlers. 
Required.      Prof.  Kelso. 

8b.  The  History  of  the  Hebrews.  A  continuation  of  the  pre- 
ceding course.      The  Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Greek  Periods.      Two 

hours  weekly,  first  semester  (1930-31).  Juniors  and  Middlers. 
Required.      Prof.  Kelso. 

10.  Hebrew  Wisdom  and  Wisdom  Literature.  In  this  course 
a  critical  study  is  made  of  the  books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Two  hours  weekly,  first  semester. 
Seniors  and  Graduates.  Elective  (192  9-3  0).  Prof.  Kelso. 

11.  Old  Testament  Prophecy  and  Prophets.  In  this  course  the 
general  principles  of  prophecy  are  treated  and  a  careful  study  is 
made  of  the  chief  prophetic  books.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
theological  and  social  teachings  of  each  prophet.  The  problems  of 
literary  criticism  are  also  discussed.  Syllabus  and  reference  works. 
Required  of  Seniors,  open  to  Graduates.  Two  hours  weekly  through- 
out the  year.      Prof.  Kelso. 

11a.  Jeremiah.  A  thorough  study  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah. 
Text,  American  Revised  Version  with  syllabus  and  reference  works. 
Two  hours  weekly,  first  semester   (1930-31).    Elective.    Prof.  Kelso. 

12.  Old  Testament  Introduction.  This  subject  is  presented 
in  lectures,  with  collateral  reading  on  the  part  of  the  students.     Two 
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hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Middlers,  Seniors,  and  Gradu- 
ates. Elective  (Middlers  must  elect  either  this  course  or  Course  3). 
Prof.  Culley. 

25.     Old  Testament  Theology  (see  p.  44). 

25a.  The  Religion  of  Israel.  A  study  in  the  religious  de- 
velopment of  Israel  from  its  beginnings  in  Semitic  life  down  to  the 
close  of  the  Old  Testament  period.  The  course  is  intended  as  a 
general  survey  only,  thus  providing  the  background  for  a  more  de- 
tailed investigation  of  the  growth  of  Israel's  religious  ideas  in  dif- 
ferent periods.  The  chief  source  book  is  the  Old  Testament.  Two 
hours  weekly  first  semester.  Elective.  Seniors  and  Graduates.  Prof. 
Culley. 

67.  Biblical  Apocalyptic.  A  careful  study  of  the  Apocalyptic 
element  in  the  Old  Testament  with  special  reference  to  the  Book 
of  Daniel.  After  a  brief  investigation  of  the  main  features  of  the 
extra-canonical  apocalypses,  the  Book  of  Revelation  is  examined  in 
detail.  Two  hours  weekly,  second  semester  (1930-31).  Seniors 
and  Graduates.     Elective.     Prof.  Kelso. 

69.     The  Book  of  Genesis.     A  critical  exegetical  study  of  th« 

Book  of  Genesis  in  English  based  upon  the  text  of  the  American 
Revised  Version.  Seminar.  Two  hours  weekly,  second  semester 
(1929-30).  Seniors  and  Graduates.     Elective.  Prof.  Kelso. 

All  these  courses  are  based  on  the  English  Version  as  revised 
by  modern  criticism  and  interpreted  by  scientific  exegesis. 


New  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis 

Dr.  Vance 

A  knowledge  of  New  Testament  Greek  is  required  for  gradu- 
ation. Students  who  enter  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage are  required  to  take  Course  13:  those  who  have  taken  Greek 
in  college  are  required  to  take  course  81,  unless  excused  by  examina- 
tion. 

I.     Linguistic  Courses 

13.  Elementary  Greek.  This  course  is  designed  for  students 
who  have  made  little  or  no  previous  study  of  Greek.  The  aim  is 
to  prepare  such  students,  as  thoroughly  as  possible  in  the  time 
available,  to  read  and  interpret  the  Greek  New  Testament.  The 
text-book  used  is  Machen's  "New  Testament  Greek  for  Beginners". 
Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.    Juniors.    Prof.  Culley. 

81.  Advanced  Greek.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  facility 
in  reading  the  New  Testament  in  Greek.  Review  of  forms.  Rapid 
reading  of  selections  from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  Two  hours 
weekly  first  semester.    Juniors.    Required.    Prof.  Vance. 

82.  New  Testament  Syntax.     Characteristics  of  the  Greek  of 

the  New  Testament;  principles  of  syntax;  translation  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  Luke;  grammatical  interpretation.  Pre- 
requisite, Course  13  or  81,  Two  hours  weekly,  first  semester.  Mid- 
dlers.    Required.     Prof.  Vance. 
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83.  The  Epistle  to  tke  Galatiaiis.  Ttie  principles  of  Biblical 
interpretation  are  applied  to  the  study  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians.  Paul's  fundamental  doctrines;  his  relation  to  the 
Jewish  branch  of  the  Church.  Prerequisite,  Course  82.  Two 
hours  weekly,  second  semester.     Middlers.     Required.     Prof.  Vance. 

II.      Critical  and  Exegetical  Courses 

A.      Greek 

20a.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Introduction;  analysis; 
study  of  terminology;  interpretation.  Two  hours  weekly,  second 
semester   (1930-31).     Elective.     Prof.  Vance. 

20b.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  Jewish  Christian  in- 
terpretation of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  contrasted  with  that 
of  Paul.  Analysis;  interpretation.  Two  hours  weekly,  second 
semester   (1929-30).    Elective.    Prof.  Vance. 

24.  The  Epistles  of  James  and  Peter.  Problems  confronting 
Jewish  Christians  of  the  dispersion.  Analysis;  interpretation.  Two 
hours  weekly,  first  semester  (1931-32).    Elective.    Prof.  Vance. 

84.  The  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians.  Problems 
confronting  the  churches  in  Western  Asia  Minor.  Paul's  developed 
Christology.  Analysis;  interpretation.  Two  hours  weekly,  first 
semester  (19  30-31).    Elective.    Prof.  Vance. 

85.  The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  Gospel  and  the  teachings  of 
Jesus.  Analysis;  interpretation.  Two  hours  weekly,  first  semester 
(192  9-30).     Elective.     Prof.  Vance. 

86.  The  Pastoral  Epistles.  Introduction;  new  conditions  of 
the  Church;  interpretation.  Two  hours  weekly,  second  semester 
(1931-32).    Elective.    Prof.  Vance. 

B.        English 

87a.  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament.  History  of  the 
canon,  text,  and  translations.  Study  of  the  four  gospels.  Origin, 
purpose,    and    plan    of    each.      Synoptic    problem.      Outline    life    of 

Christ.     Two  hours  weekly,  second  semester  (1929-30).  Juniors  and 
Middlers.      Required.      Prof.   Vance. 

87b.  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament.  Continuation  of 
preceding  course.  Origin,  form,  occasion,  purpose,  contents  of 
Acts,  Epistles,  and  Revelation.  Critical  problems.  Two  hours 
weekly,  second  semester  (1930-31).  Juniors  and  Middlers.  Re- 
quired.   Prof.  Vance. 

19b.  The  Fourth  Gospel.  A  critical  and  exegetical  study  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  for  the  purpose,  first,  of  forming  a  judgment  on 
the  question  of  its  authorship  and  its  value  as  history,  and  second, 
of  enabling  the  student  to  apprehend  in  some  measure  its  doctrinal 
content.  Two  hours  weekly,  1st.  semester  (1931-32).  Elective. 
Prof.  Vance. 

16.  The  Life  of  Christ.  Critical  examination  of  the  Gospel 
material.  Constructive  presentation  of  the  material  in  order  to 
understand  Christ's  method,  purpose,  and  person.  Modern  inter- 
pretations. Two  hours  weekly,  second  semester  (1931-32).  Elec- 
tive.   Prof.  Vance. 
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88.  The  Life  of  Paul.  His  Jewish  Life;  Christian  experi- 
ence; missionary  work;  relation  to  Jewish  and  Gentile  environ- 
ment. Two  hours  weekly,  second  semester  (1929-30).  Elective. 
Prof.   Vance. 

73.  Histoi'y  of  Biblical  Interpretation.  (See  Church  History, 
page  46).     Dr.  Slosser. 

89.  The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  Conditions  of  the  early 
Christians  in  the  midst  of  heathenism.  Analysis;  interpretation. 
Two  hours  weekly,  second  semester  (1930-31).  Elective.  Prof. 
Vance. 

90.  The  Gospel  according  to  Mark.  Characteristics;  analy- 
sis; interpretation.  Two  hours  weekly,  first  semester  (1930-31). 
Elective.    Prof.  Vance. 

91.  The  Acts  of  the  xlpostles.  Reliability  as  a  source  for 
early  Christian  History,  Interpretation.  Two  hours  weekly,  first 
semester   (1929-30)   Elective.    Prof.  Vance. 

67.  Revelation.  (See  Biblical  Apocalyptic,  page  42).  Elec- 
tive.     Prof.  Kelso. 

2G.  Tlieoiogy  of  the  New  Testament.  (See  below).  Sen- 
iors.     Required.      Prof.  Vance. 


Biblical  Theology 

25.  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  A  comprehensive  his- 
torical study  of  the  religious  institutions,  rites,  and  teachings  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  Biblical  material  is  studied  with  the  aid  of  a 
syllabus  and  reference  books.  Two  hours  weekly.  Offered  in  alter- 
nate years.  Elective.  Open  to  Middlers,  Seniors,  and  Graduates. 
Prof.  Kelso. 

'26.  Theoloa:y  of  the  New  Testament.  A  careful  study  is 
made  of  the  N.  T.  literature  with  the  purpose  of  securing  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  its  theological  teaching.  While  the  work  con- 
sists primarily  of  original  research  in  the  sources,  sufiicient  collat- 
eral reading  is  required  to  insure  an  acquaintance  with  the  litera- 
ture lof  the  subject.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Re- 
quired of  Seniors,  and  open  to  Graduates.      Prof.  Vance. 


English  Bible 

Great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  study  of  the  English  Bible 
through  the  entire  Seminary  course.  In  fact,  more  time  is  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  English  than  to  any  other  single  subject. 
For  graduation,  46  term-hours  of  classroom  work  are  required  of 
each  student.  Of  this  total,  8  term-hours  are  taken  up  with  the 
exact  scientific  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  English  version,  or  in  other 
words,  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  student's  time  is  concentrated  on 
the  Bible  in  English.  In  addition  to  this  minimum  requirement, 
elective  courses  occupying  4  term-hours,  are  offered  to  studenta 
For  details  in  regard  to  courses  in  the  English  Bible,  see  under  Old 
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Testament   Literature,    p.    4 Of.    and    New    Testament    Literature,    p. 
42f.      See  especially  the  following  courses: 
4b.        The  English  Psalter   (see  p.   41). 

10.  Hebrew  Wisdom  and  Wisdom  Literature   (see  p.   41). 

11.  Old  Testament  Prophecy  and  Prophets   (see  p.  41), 
67.        Biblical  Apocalyptic    (see   p.    42). 

69.  The  Book  of  Genesis    (see  p.   42). 

16.  The  Life  of  Christ  (see  p.  43). 

19b.  The  Fourth  Gospel  (see  p.  4  3.) 

88.  Life  of  Paul    (see  p.   44). 

89.  I.  &  n.  Corinthians   (see  p.  44). 

90.  Mark    (see   p.    44). 

91.  Acts  of  the  Apostles   (see  p.  44). 

61b.      The  Social  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament   (see  p.   49). 

The  English  Bible  is  carefully  and  comprehensively  studied  in 
the  department  of  Homiletics  for  homiletical  purposes,  the  object 
being  to  determine  the  distinctive  contents  of  its  separate  parts  and 
their  relation  to  each  other,  thus  securing  their  proper  and  con- 
sistent construction  in  preaching,   (see  course  43). 


Church  History 

Dr.  Slosser 

30.  General  Church  History:  The  Ancient  and  Mediaeval 
Periods.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Required  of 
Juniors. 

31.  General  Church  History:  The  Reformation  and  the 
Modern  Period.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Re- 
quired of  Middlers. 

In  courses  30  and  31  the  aim.  is  to  give  the  student  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  whole  field  of  Church  History.  The  History  of 
Christianity  in  particular  fields  or  in  special  periods  and  the  more 
intensive  consideration  of  the  history  of  Christian  thought  are  con- 
sidered in  the  Courses  which  follow: 

97.  History  of  Christian  Thought:  In  this  Course  an  attempt 
is  made  to  understand  the  various  doctrines  which  have  been  held 
or  are  now  held  by  the  whole  or  part  of  the  Christian  Church,  hav- 
ing in  mind  their  authors  and  the  times  in  which  they  were  set 
forth.  The  aim  is  to  give  perspective  and  to  develop  the  power  of 
intelligent  and  accurate  appraisal  of  the  various  systems  of 
Christian  thought.  Open  to  Seniors  and  Post  Graduates  and  to 
others  who  have  had  an  equivalent  previous  preparation.  Two  hours 
weekly  throughout  the  year. 

34.  American  Church  History:  This  study  opens  with  a  sur- 
vey of  European  Church  History  with  reference  to  the  beginnings  of 
the  Church  in  the  Americas.  While  consideration  is  given  to  the 
rise  and  progress  of  Christianity  in  both  the  Americas,  particular  at- 
tention will  be  paid  the  history  of  the  Churches  within  the  United 
States.     Two  hours  weekly,  first  semester  (1931-32).    Elective. 

80.  History  of  Christian  Mysticism:  A  study  of  Christian 
Mysticism    as    it    has    appeared    in  various    times    and    places    v^^ith 
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especial  attention  to  the  biographies  of  the  greater  Mystics  who  have 
made  valuable  contributions  to  Christian  thought  and  progress.  Two 
hours  weekly,  second  semester  (1931-32).    Elective. 

73.  History  of  Biblical  Interpretation:  An  introductory  study 
of  the  methods  of  the  different  interpreters  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Scriptures  from  the  time  of  Ezra  until  the  present  day. 
The  Rabbinical,  Alexandrian,  Biblical,  Patristic,  Scholastic,  Refor- 
mation, Post-Reformation,  Critical,  and  Modern  periods  of  exegesis 
will  be  surveyed.  Two  hours  weekly,  first  semester  (1931-32). 
Elective. 

79.  History  of  Christian  Missions:  This  Course  aims  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  expansion  of  Christianity  from  the  time 
of  its  founding  until  the  present  day.  This  will  include  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Christian  religion  throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
nominal  conversion  of  Europe  and  the  British  Isles,  and  the  rise 
and  progress  of  modern  Missions.  Two  hours  weekly,  second 
semester  (1930-1931).     Elective. 

95.  Church  Unity:  An  intensive  study  of  the  efforts  of  the 
early  Church  to  maintain  or  attain  unity.  The  original  sources  of 
early  Church  History  will  be  investigated  and  the  aim  will  be  to 
reach  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems  involved  in  present 
day  efforts  towards  Church  unity  in  the  light  of  the  successes  and 
defeats  of  the  first  Christian  centuries.  Two  hours  weekly  through- 
out the  year  (1930-1931).  A  Seminar  Course  open  to  Seniors  and 
Post  Graduates  and  to  all  others  who  have,  with  excellence,  com- 
pleted Course  30  or  its  equivalent. 

98.  History  of  Religious  Education.  An  introductory  survey 
of  the  methods  and  principles  of  religious  education  in  Biblical 
times  and  in  the  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  This  course  is 
designed  to  furnish  a  background  and  foundation  for  the  modern 
programs  of  religious  education  in  Sabbath  Schools  and  in  Week 
Day  Religious  Schools  as  well  as  in  all  Christian  educational  institu- 
tions. Elective.  Open  to  all  students.  Two  hours  weekly,  first 
semester  (1930-31). 

99.  History  of  the  Reformed  Churches  Holding  the  Presby- 
tei'ian  System.  A  special  research  course  with  a  written  thesis. 
From  time  to  time  those  electing  this  course  will  meet  in  conference 
with  Professor  Slosser  for  discussion,  assigned  readings,  and  reports. 
There  will  be  no  regular  meetings  of  the  class.  The  thesis  must  be 
designed  to  show  a  mastery  of  the  subject.  Elective.  Open  to  all 
students.     One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

100.  Special  Research  Theses.  Senior  and  post  graduate  stu- 
dents may,  by  a  special  arrangement  with  the  professor,  undertake  to 
write  a  thesis  or  monograph  upon  some  subject  of  Church  History 
which  has  not  yet  been  made  a  matter  of  easily  available  historical 
record.  This  would  include  the  history  of  a  presbytery,  synod,  con- 
ference, diocese,  or  of  the  church  life  of  a  particular  section.  The 
amount  of  credit  given  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  task 
undertaken  and  completed  satisfactorily.  Open  to  Seniors  and  Post 
Graduates  whether  resident  or  non  resident.    Elective. 
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Systematic  Theology  and  Apologetics 
Dr.  Mackenzie 

37.  Apologetics.  I.  General  review  of  the  history  of  Apolo- 
getics from  the  first  century  to  the  present  time.  II.  Christianity  and 
other  religions.  The  comparative  study  of  religion  and  the  problems 
raised  by  this  new  outlook.  III.  Special  problems  of  our  own  time 
—  (a)  Revelation  and  its  record — Historical  studj^  and  criticism  of 
Scripture;  (b)  the  Person  and  Life  of  Christ;  ("c)  the  Christian 
ethic;  (d)  Christianity  and  Natural  Science;  (e)  Christianity  and 
Psychology.  Two  hours  weekly,  first  semester.     Juniors.     Required. 

38.  Theology-.  I.  Its  sources,  scope,  method,  and  contents. 
Comparison  between  Theology  and  Philosophy  of  Religion.  II. 
Historical  survey  of  theological  thinking.  Trinitarian,  Christolo- 
gical,  and  Anthropological  controversies.  Modern  speculation  on  the 
Being  and  Character  of  God,  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Various 
theories  as  to  the  nature  of  man.  One  hour  weekly,  first  semester, 
three  hours,  second  semester.     Juniors.     Required. 

39.  Soteriology.  I.  Theories  of  Atonement — a  historical  and 
critical  survey.  II.  Redemption  scripturally  and  psychologically 
considered.  III.  Nature  and  progress  of  new  life  in  the  soul  and  in 
society.  IV.  The  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  Sacraments.  V. 
Christianity  and  the  Future.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the 
year.     Middlers.  Required. 

93.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion.  I.  Recent  advances  in  the- 
ism and  their  bearing  on  the  Christian  view  of  God.  II.  The  influ- 
ence of  modern  views  in  philosophy  and  comparative  religion  study 
on  the  presentation  of  the  Christian  religion — from  Schleiermacher 
to  the  present  day.  III.  The  history  and  significance  of  the  modern 
psychological  study  of  religion.  Modern  theories  considered.  Two 
hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Seniors  and  Graduates.  Elective. 

94.  The  Figurative  Language  of  Scri^jture  as  a  Source  of 
Theology.  A  course  of  popular  lectures.  One  hour  weekly  through- 
out the  year  (1930-31). 

96.  Great  theological  truths  as  the  subject  matter  of  preach- 
ing. God — His  Creation,  Sovereignty,  and  Providence.  Christ — His 
Person  and  Work.  The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Christian  Character. 
Special  Topics.     One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  (1929-30). 


Practical  Theology 
Dr.  Farmer,  Dr.  Boyd,  Dr.  Moses 

Including  Homiletics,  Pastoral  Theology,  Speech  Expression,  Church 
Music,  The  Sacraments,  and  Church  Govenunent 

A.     Homiletics 

The  course  in  Homiletics  is  designed  to  be  strictly  progressive, 
keeping  step  with  the  work  in  other  departments.     Students  are  ad- 
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vanced  from  the  simpler  exercises  to  the  more  abstruse  as  they  are 
prepared  for  this  by  their  advance  in  exegesis  and  theology. 

Certain  books  of  special  reference  are  used  in  the  department 
of  Practical  Theology,  to  which  students  are  referred.  Valuable  new 
books  are  constantly  being  added  to  the  library,  and  special  addi- 
tions, in  large  numbers,  have  been  made  on  subjects  related  to  this 
department,  particularly  Pedagogics,  Bible  Class  Work,  Sociology, 
and  Personal  Evangelism. 

43.  Public  Worship.  A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
proper  conduct  of  public  worship,  with  discussion  of  the  various  ele- 
ments which  enter  into  it,  such  as  the  reading  of  Scripture, 
prayer,  music,  etc.  The  closing  weeks  of  the  semester  are  devoted 
to  a  survey  of  the  Scriptures  with  special  reference  to  their  homi- 
letic  value,  by  way  of  introduction  to  course  46.  Two  hours 
weekly,  first  semester.  Juniors.  Required.  Prof.  Farmer. 

46.  Homiletics.  The  principles  governing  the  structure  of  the 
s^rm'on  considered  as  a  special  form  of  public  discourse.  The  study 
of  principles  is  accompanied  by  constant  practice  in  the  making  of 
sermons  which  are  used  as  a  basis  for  classroom  discussion.  Two 
hours  weekly,  second  semester.    Juniors.    Required.     Prof.  Farmer. 

74.  Homiletics.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  necessary 
practice  in  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  sermons.  The  students 
are  required  to  preach  before  the  class,  and  the  sermons  are  criti- 
cized by  the  professor  and  the  students  in  respect  of  content,  form, 
and  delivery.  Two  hours  weekly,  first  semester,  one  hour  weekly, 
second  semester.      Middlers.      Required.  Prof.  Farmer. 

47.  Advanced  Homiletics.  Historical  and  critical  study  of  the 
work  of  representative  preachers  in  all  periods  of  the  church's  his- 
tory, with  special  emphasis  on  modern  preaching  as  it  is  affected  by 
the  conditions  of  our  time.  Students  are  required  to  submit  critical 
analyses  of  selected  sermons  and  also  sermons  lof  their  own,  com- 
posed with  reference  to  various  particular  needs  and  opportunities 
in  modern  life.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Seniors. 
Required.      Prof.  Farmer. 

57a.  Pastoral  Care.  A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
work  of  the  minister  as  he  serves  the  spiritual  welfare  of  men 
through  more  intimate  personal  contact,  with  practical  suggestions 
for  dealing  with  typical  conditions  and  situations.  One  hour  weekly, 
first    semester.      Seniors.      Required.      Prof.    Farmer. 

57b.  Admiiiistration.  A  study  of  the  work  of  the  minister  in 
the  leadership  of  the  organized  activities  of  the  church,  and  his  re- 
lations to  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  his  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities as  a  leader  in  community  life  through  inter-church  activi- 
ties and  other  forms  of  united  effort  for  civic  and  social  betterment. 
One  hour  weekly,  second  semester.  Seniors.  Required.  Prof.  Farmer. 

60.  Church  Government.  A  comparative  study  of  the  various 
types  of  church  polity,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  Presbyterian  order,  and  the  organization  and 
procedure  of  its  several  structural  units.  One  hour  weekly,  second 
semester.     Middlers.     Required.     Prof.  Farmer. 

B.      Speech  Expression 

50.  The  Foundations  of  Expression.  Imagination  and  sym- 
pathy. Phrasing,  rhythm,  and  melody.  Vocal  technique:  breath- 
ing, tone  production,  resonance,  articulation.  One  hour  weekly 
throughout  the  year.    Juniors.    Required.    Prof.  Moses. 
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51.  Oral  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Reading  from  the 
platform.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Middlers.  Elec- 
tive.   Prof.  Moses. 

52.  Platfonn  Training  in  Delivery  of  Public  Discourse.      One 

hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.     Seniors.    Elective.    Prof.  Moses. 

C.      Church  Music 

The  object  of  the  course  is  primarily  to  instruct  the  student  in 
the  practical  use  of  desirable  Church  Music;  after  that,  to  acquaint 
him,  as  far  as  is  possible  in  a  limited  time,  with  good  music  in  gen- 
eral. 

42.  Hymnology.  The  place  of  Sacred  Poetry  in  History.  An- 
cient Hymns.  Greek  and  Latin  Hymns.  German  Hymns.  Psalm- 
ody. English  Hymnology  in  its  three  periods.  Proper  use  of 
Hymns  and  Psalms  in  public  worship.  Text  book:  Breed's  "History 
and  Use  of  Hymns  and  Hymn  Tunes".  One  hour  weekly,  first  sem- 
ester.     Juniors.      Required.      Dr.   Boyd. 

53.  Hymn  Tunes.  History,  Use,  Practice.  Text  book:  Breed's 
"History  and  Use  of  Hymns  and  Hymn  Tunes".  Practical  Church 
Music:  Choirs,  Organs,  Sunday  School  Music,  Special  Musical  Ser- 
vices, Congregational  Music.  One  hour  weekly,  second  semester. 
Juniors.      Required.     Dr.  Boyd. 

54.  The  HjTnnal.  A  year  with  the  music  of  the  "Hymnal," 
with  a  thorough  examination  and  discussion  of  its  tunes.  The  ex- 
amination and  discussion  of  special  musical  services  for  congrega- 
tional participation,  with  actual  use  of  various  types.  One  hour 
weekly,  first  semester.     Middlers.     Required.     Dr.  Boyd. 

55.  Practical  Church  Music.  Illustrations  and  Lectures.  One 
hour  weekly,  second  semester.  Required  of  Middlers  and  open  to 
Seniors.     Elective.     Dr.  Boyd. 

D.     The  Cecilia  Choir 

The  Cecilia  is  a  chorus  of  twenty-two  voices,  chosen  from  men 
and  women  in  various  city  choirs,  organized  in  19  03  by  Dr.  Boyd 
to  illustrate  the  work  of  the  Music  Department  of  the  Seminary. 
It  is  in  attendance  every  Monday  evening  at  the  Senior  Preaching 
Service  to  lead  the  singing  and  set  standards  for  the  choir  part  of 
the  service.  During  the  year  special  programs  of  Church  Music 
are  given  from  time  to  time  both  in  the  Seminary  and  in  churches 
throughout  the  vicinity.  The  Cecilia  has  attained  much  more 
than  a  local  reputation,  especially  for  its  performance  of  unaccom- 
panied vocal  music. 


Christian  Ethics  and  Sociology 
De.  Mackei^zie,  Dr.  Farmer 

61a.  The  Ethical  Teaching  of  the  Xew  Testament  in  the  light 
of  modem  objections  thereto.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
Seniors  and  Graduates.     Elective.     Prof.  Mackenzie. 

61b.  The  Social  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  This  course 
is  based  upon  the  belief  that  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament, 
rightly  interpreted  and  applied,  afford  ample  guidance  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  her  efforts  to  meet  the  conditions  and  problems  which 
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modern  society  presents.  After  an  introductory  discussion  of  the 
social  teaching  of  the  Prophets  and  the  condition  and  structure  of 
society  in  the  time  of  Christ,  the  course  takes  up  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  as  it  bears  upon  the  conditions  and  problems  which  must  be 
met  in  the  task  of  establishing  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  the  earth, 
and  concludes  with  a  study  of  the  application  of  Christ's  teaching 
to  the  social  order  of  the  Grseco-Roman  world  set  forth  in  the  Acts 
and  the  Epistles.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Seniors 
and  Graduates.     Elective.     Prof.  Farmer. 


Missions  and  Comparative  Religion 

Dr.  KelsO;  Dr.  Culley 

The  Edinburgh  Missionary  Council  suggested  certain  special 
studies  for  missionary  candidates  in  addition  to  the  regular  Semi- 
nary curriculum.  These  additional  studies  were  Comparative  Re- 
ligion, Phonetics,  and  the  History  and  Methods  of  Missionary 
Enterprise.  Thorough  courses  in  Comparative  Religion  and  Pho- 
netics have  been  introduced  into  the  curriculum,  while  a  brief  lecture 
course  on  the  third  subject  is  given  by  various  members  of  the 
faculty.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  institution  to  develop  this  depart- 
ment more  fully. 

63.  Christian  Missions.  This  course  proposes  to  investigate 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  missionary  enterprise,  its  function  in 
the  Christian  life,  and  its  methods  and  objectives  throughout  the 
world;  students  will  be  required  to  read  selections  from  a  list  of 
books  which  treat  particular  phases  of  the  problems  of  missions  as 
they  have  arisen  in  various  countries  and  their  solutions  as  illu- 
strated in  the  biographies  of  successful  missionaries.  Two  hours 
weekly,  one  semester.    Elective.    Seniors  and  Graduates. 

64.  Lectures  on  Missions.  In  addition  to  the  instruction  regu- 
larly given  in  the  department  of  Church  History,  lectures  on  Missions 
are  delivered  from  time  to  time  by  able  men  who  are  practically  fa- 
miliar with  the  work.  The  students  have  been  addressed  during 
the  past  year  by  several  returned  missionaries. 

65.  Comparative  Religion.  A  study  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  religion,  with  special  investigation  lof  Primitive  Religion, 
Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  and  Islam  with  regard  to  their 
bearing  on  Modern  Missions.  Two  hours  weekly.  Elective.  Open 
to  Middlers,  Seniors,  and  Graduates.     Prof.  Kelso. 

68.     Phonetics.     A   study   of   phonetics   and  the   principles   of 

language   with    special    reference   to   the   mission  field.     One   hour 

weekly  throughout  the  year.     Elective.      Open  to  all  classes     Prof. 
Culley. 

7b.     Elementary  Arabic   (see  p.  40). 

79.      History  of  Christian  Missions   (see  p.  46). 


Religious  Education 

Dr  McKibben 

The  Department   of  Religious   Education   is  in   charge  of   Pro- 
fessor Prank  M.  McKibben  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
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The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  give  the  student  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  and  methods  of  religious  education.  The 
field  that  is  covered  includes  the  psychological  and  pedagogical  as- 
pects of  the  subject  as  well  as  the  organi5:ation,  principles,  and 
methods  of  the  Sunday  School.  Those  who  desire  to  specialize  still 
further  in  this  department  have  access  to  the  courses  in  Religious 
Education,  Pedagogy,  and  Psychology  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

77  (116)  Organization  and  Administration  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation. This  course  will  include  a  study  of  the  teaching  ministry  of 
the  church  and  the  specific  problem  of  organization  and  supervision 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  ministry;  the  organization  of  the  church 
for  its  educational  task;  the  building  and  administering  of  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  Sunday,  week  day,  and  vacation  sessions; 
functions  of  a  church  school  board;  specific  duties  of  the  director  or 
pastor;  management  of  pupils;  selection  of  curricula;  training  and 
supervision  of  the  teaching  staff;  building  and  administering  the 
church  school  budget;  provision  of  housing  and  equipment;  testing 
the  work  of  the  school;  securing  home  cooperation.  Two  hours 
one  semester.    Middlers.    Required.    Prof.  McKibben. 

98.     Histoi'^^  of  Christian  Education.    Prof.  Slosser  (see  p.  46). 


Courses  Offered  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 

The  following  courses  are  offered  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  are  open  to  students  of  the  Seminary.  These  courses 
may  be  taken  in  connection  with  Seminary  work,  as  special  stu- 
dents, and  in  pursuit  of  a  Master  of  Arts  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  at  the  University.  For  full  particulars  see  University 
catalogues. 


Pre-Siimmer  Session 
June  9-20 

SS  117.      The  Cooperative    Progiam  of  Religious    Education  2    cr. 

(Week-Day,   Vacation,   and   Teacher-Training    Schools) 

Causes  giving  rise  to  the  cooperative  movement  in  religious 
education;  origin  of  week-day,  vacation,  and  teacher-training 
schools;  extent,  nature,  and  effectiveness  of  these  schools;  forms 
of  organization  necessary;  duties  of  administrative  oflBcers;  selec- 
tion, supervision,  and  training  of  teachers;  enrollment,  graduation, 
promotion  of  pupils;  organization  of  curricula;  teaching  methods; 
housing  and  equipment;  finance;  future  developments.  Professor 
McKibben  9-12  each  morning. 
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Six   Week  Summer  Session 

June  30 — August  8 

S  124.     Objectives  and  Methods  of  Character  Education  2  or. 

The  history  of  character  education  in  public  schools,  church 
schools,  the  home,  and  other  social  agencies;  the  objectives  of 
character  education;  a  survey  of  present-day  methods  and  materials 
employed  in  public  schools,  church  schools,  and  extra-curricular 
activities;  an  analysis  of  laboratory  procedure  in  connection  with 
character  education  inquiries  and  experimentation  today;  a  survey 
of  the  literature  dealing  with  methodology  and  content;  a  study  of 
the  native  factors  and  determinants;  the  function  of  ideals;  the 
place  of  social  and  religious  motivation;  the  development  and  use 
of  tests  and  measurements  in  character  education.  Professor 
McKibben.     8:30—9:30. 

S  107.      Worship  in  the  Church  and  Church  School    2  cr. 

Nature  and  aim  of  worship;  function  of  worship  in  the  reli- 
gious development  of  the  individual;  its  function  in  institutional 
and  social  life;  a  review  of  present-day  tendencies,  needs,  and 
dangers;  the  program  of  worship  in  the  church  school;  the  building 
of  a  complete  worship  program  for  the  church;  materials  and 
methods  of  conducting  social  worship;  function  and  sources  of 
music,  ritual,  and  forms  of  expression;  adaptation  to  age  groups; 
art  and  religion;  cultivation  of  devotional  life  in  the  home;  worship 
in  the  week-day  and  vacation  church  school.  Professor  McKibben. 
9:30 — 10:30. 

S  103.      The  Curriculum  of  Moral  and  Religious  Education    2  cr. 

A  critical  study  with  respect  to  the  present  status  of  the  moral 
and  religious  curricula;  a  short  survey  of  the  historical  aspects 
of  the  development  of  religious  curricula;  the  meaning  of  the  cur- 
riculum; criticism  and  evaluation  of  present  curricula;  principles 
and  methods  of  curriculum  construction  (with  special  reference  to 
the  work  of  the  International  Curriculum  Committee) ;  practical 
efforts  in  constructing  curricula  for  the  church  school,  the  week 
day,  and  the  vacation  school.     Professor  McKibben.    10:30 — 11:30. 


First   Semester  1930-31 

101.      Principles  of  Teaching  2  cr. 

The  function  of  teaching  in  promoting  religion  in  individual 
and  social  life;  a  study  of  the  method  by  which  growth  in  character 
may  be  achieved;  general  and  specific  aims  of  religious  education; 
laws  of  the  learning  process;  fundamental  principles  of  teaching 
religion;  interrelation  of  aims;  material  and  methods;  place  of 
pupil  activity  in  the  educative  process;  selection  and  organization 
of  materials;  types  of  teaching;  classroom  technique;  tests  and 
measurements;  the  teacher's  training  and  preparation.  Professor 
McKibben. 

103.     The  Curriculum  of  Moral  and  Religious  Education    2  cr. 

(Described  above.) 

107.     Worship  in  the  Church  and  Church  School    2  cr. 
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221,  222.      Seminar    2  cr. 

By  special  arrangement,  graduate  students  in  religious  educa- 
tion, directors,  ministers,  and  teachers,  and  supervisors  in  week- 
day church  schools  may  register  for  this  course  for  the  purpose 
of  becoming  familiar  with  research  technique  and  of  carrying  for- 
ward some  special  research  problem.  In  addition  to  the  study  of 
survey  and  research  technique,  the  problems  of  the  members  of  the 
class  will  be  reported  upon  and  criticised;  the  literature  of  the 
respective  fields  will  be  reviewed.  Major  consideration  will  be 
given  to  those  writing  masters'  theses  and  doctors'  dissertations. 
Professor  McKibben. 

223,  224.      Research   var.  cr. 

Supervision  of  investigation  in  the  field  of  religious  education, 
consisting  of  reading,  reports,  and  conferences  upon  selected  prob- 
lems of  research;  arranged  with  the  head  of  the  department.  Pre- 
requisite: Admission  to  candidacy  for  advanced  degree;  eight  hours 
credit  in  graduate  work,  and  registration  in  at  least  one  graduate 
course  with  the  head  of  the  department.    Professor  McKibben. 

225,  226.     Problems  in  Religious  Education  2  cr. 

Problems  involved  in  the  formulation  of  a  philosophy  of  reli- 
gious education;  the  nature  of  religion;  religion  in  an  age  of 
science;  the  nature  of  education;  modern  theories  of  education  and 
their  implications  for  religious  education;  objectives  of  religious 
education  from  the  standpoint  of  world  peace,  inter-race  relation- 
ships, and  social  justice;  criticism  and  evaluation  of  present  forms 
and  procedures  in  religious  education.     Professor  McKibben. 


Second  Semester  1920-31 

114.      Use  of  the  Bible  in  Religious  Education    2  cr. 

A  survey  of  the  Bible  for  its  historical,  geographical,  and 
sociological  aspects  of  value  in  teaching  children;  an  evaluation  of 
the  religious  experiences  of  the  race  in  their  contribution  to  present 
experience;  selection  and  preparation  of  Biblical  stories  for  use 
with  children  of  various  age-levels;  selection  and  use  of  Biblical 
passages  for  appreciation  or  memorization  by  children.  Professor 
McKibben. 

116.      Organization  and  Administration  of  Religious  Education  2  cr. 

The  educational  task  of  the  church;  organization  of  the  church 
for  its  educational  ministry;  duties  and  organization;  the  com- 
mittee or  board  of  education;  selection,  training,  and  duties  of 
administrative  officers;  organization  and  administrative  manage- 
ment of  the  pupils;  problems  of  grouping  and  gradation;  lesson 
materials;  departmental  programs;  housing  and  equipment;  finan- 
cial support  and  budgeting;  selecting,  training,  and  supervising 
teachers;  community  and  interdenominational  relationships;  organ- 
ization and  supervision  of  week-day,  vacation,  and  leadership  train- 
ing schools.    Professor  McKibben. 

122.    Tiie  Religious  Education  of  Adolescents  (Intermediate,  Senior, 
and  Young  People's  Methods)     2  cr. 
The  capacities  and  normal  development  of  young  people  from 
the  age  of  twelve  to  twenty-four;  needs  and  problems  of  adolescent 
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groups;  aims  of  religious  education  for  different  ages;  how  religion 
functions  in  the  lives  of  adolescents;  technique  of  selecting  and 
using  subject  matter  and  activities;  classroom  methods;  discussion 
groups;  worship  programs;  organizational  aspects;  building  a  unified 
and  comprehensive  program  for  j^outh;  a  review  of  the  work  of  the 
Youth  Committee.     Professor  McKibben. 

124.      Objectives  and  Methods  of  Character  Education    2  cr. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  history  of  character  education  in  public 
schools,  church  schools,  the  home,  and  other  social  agencies;  the 
objectives  of  character  education;  a  survey  of  dominant  tendencies 
and  types  of  experimentation  today;  a  survey  of  present-day  methods 
and  materials  employed  in  public  schools,  church  schools,  and  extra- 
curricular activities;  an  analysis  of  laboratory  procedure  in  con- 
nection with  character  education  inquiries  and  experimentation 
today;  a  survey  of  the  literature  dealing  with  methodology  and 
content;  a  study  of  the  native  factors  and  determinants;  the  func-_ 
tion  of  ideals;  the  place  of  social  and  religious  motivation;  the' 
development  and  use  of  tests  and  measurements  in  character  educa- 
tion.   Professor  McKibben. 

222.      Seminar 

(Described  above) 

224.     Research 

(Described  above) 

226.     Problems  in  Religious  Education 

(Described  above) 
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CURRICULUM  COURSES  IN  OUTLINE 
Junior  Class 
1.     HebrcAV  Grammar 

Prof.  Culley 3  hours* 

8.     History  of  the  Hebrews 

Prof.    Kelso     2   hrs.   1st.   sem. 

13.      New    Testament    Greek    3   hrs. 

81.  Advanced  Greek 

Prof.  Vance 2  hrs.  1st  sem. 

87.      Literature  of  the  New  Testament 

Prof.  Vance    2   hrs.   2nd.   sem. 

30.  General  Church  History 

Prof.  Slosser 2  hrs. 

37.  Apologetics 

Prof.  Mackenzie 2  hrs.  1st  sem. 

38.  Theology 

Prof.  Mackenzie 1  hr.  1st.  3  hrs.  2nd.  sem. 

43.     PubUe  Worship 

Prof.  Parmer 2  hrs.   1st.  sem. 

46.      Homiletics 

Prof.  Farmer 2  hrs.  2nd  sem. 

42.     Hymnology 

Dr.   Boyd    1   hr.    1st.   sem. 

53.  Hymn  Tunes 

Dr.   Boyd    1   hr.   2nd.   sem. 

50.     Foundations  of  Expression 

Prof.  Moses 1  hr. 

Middle  Class** 
8.     History  of  the  Hebrews 

Prof.  Kelso    2   hrs.   1st.   sem. 

82.  New  Testament  Syntax 

Prof.   Vance    2   hrs.    1st.     sem. 

83.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 

Prof.  Vance    2   hrs.    2nd.   sem. 

87.     Literature  of  the  NeAv  Testament 

Prof.  Vance    2   hrs.    2nd.  sem. 

31.  General  Church  History 

Prof.  Slosser 2  hrs, 

39.  Soteriology 

Prof.  Mackenzie 2  hrs, 

74.      Homiletics 

Prof.  Farmer .2  hrs,  1st.  1  hr.  2nd.  sem. 

60.     Church  Government 

Prof.  Farmer 1  hr.  2ud.  sem, 

54.  The  Hymnal 

Dr.  Boyd 1  hr,  1st.  sem. 

♦Unless   otherwise   indicated  courses   continue   throughout   the 
year. 

**Middlers  must  elect  either  O.  T.  Exegesis  3  or  O.  T.  Introduc- 
tion 12. 
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55.     Practical  Church  Music 

Dr.  Boyd 1  hr.  2nd  sem. 

77    (116).    Organization  and  Administration  of  Religious  Education 

Prof.  McKibben 2  hrs.  1  sem. 

Senior  Class* 

11.  Old  Testament  Prophecy 

Prof.  Kelso 2  hrs. 

26.     New  Testament  Theology 

Prof.  Vance o 2  hrs. 

47.     Advanced  Homiletics 

Prof.  Parmer 1  hr. 

57.     Pastoral  Care 

Prof.  Farmer 1  hr. 

Elective  Courses 

2a.  Rapid  Reading  of  I  Samuel  or  Judges 

Prof.  Culley  .  . 1  hr. 

2b.  Rapid  Reading  of  Minor  Prophets 

Hour  to  be  arranged 

Prof.  Culley  .  . 1   hr. 

3.     Old  Testament  Exegesis 

Prof.   Culley    2   hrs. 

7a.  Biblical  Aramaic 

Hours  to  be  arranged 

Prof.  Culley 2  hrs.  one  sem. 

7b.  Elementary  Arabic 

Hours  to  be  arranged 
Prof.  Culley 
7c.  Elementary  Assyrian 

Hours  to  be  arranged 
Prof.  Kelso 
4a.  Exegetical  Study  of  the  Psalter 

Prof.  CuUey   1  hr. 

4b.   The  English  Psalter 

Prof.   Culley    (1930-31)    2   hrs.    2nd.   sem. 

5.  Exegetical  Study  of  Isaiah 

Prof.  Kelso    (1930-31)    1   hr. 

6.  Proverbs  and  Job  Interpreted 

Hour  to  be  arranged 

Prof.  Kelso  (192  9-30) 1  hr. 

10.      Critical    Study    in    English    of    Hebrew    Wisdom  and  Wisdom 
Literature 

Prof.  Kelso  (1929-30)    2  hrs.  1st.  sem. 

11a.     Jeremiah 

Prof.    Kelso    (1930-31)     2   hrs.   1st.   sem. 

12.  Old  Testament  Introduction 

Prof.  Culley    2   hrs. 

25.     Old  Testament  Theology 

Prof.  Kelso 2   hrs. 


*In  addition  to  the  required  courses,  Seniors  must  select  eight 
hours  per  week  from  Electives. 
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25a.      The  Religion  of  Israel 

Prof.  Culley  .   . 2  hrs.  1st.  sem, 

67.     Biblical  Apocalyptic 

Hour  to  be  arranged 
Prof.   Kelso    (193  0-31)    2   hrs.    2nd.   sem. 

69.      Critical  Study  of  Genesis  in  English 

Prof.  Kelso   (1929-30)  .. 2  hrs.  2nd.  sem. 

20a.      The  Epistle  to  the  Romans 

Prof.  Vance  (1930-31)    2  hrs.  2nd.  sem. 

20b.      The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 

Prof.   Vance    (1929-30) 2   hrs.    2nd.   sem. 

24.      The  Epistles  of  James  and  Peter 

Prof.  Vance    (1931-32)    2   hrs.   1st.   sem. 

84.  The  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians 

Prof.  Vance    (1930-31)    2   hrs.    1st.   sem. 

85.  The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew 

Prof.   Vance    (1929-30) .2    hrs.    1st.    sem. 

86.  The  Pastoral  Epistles 

Prof.    Vance    (1931-32)     2   hrs.    2nd.   sem. 

19b.      The  Fourth  Gospel, 

Prof.  Vance    (1931-32) 2   hrs.    1st.   sem. 

16.      The  Life  of  Christ 

Prof.  Vance    (1931-32)    2   hrs.   2nd.   sem. 

88.  The  liife  of  Paul 

Prof.  Vance  (1929-30)    , 2  hrs.  2nd.  sem. 

89.  The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians 

Prof.  Vance  (1930-31) 2  hrs.  2nd.  sem. 

90.  The  Gospel  according  to  Mark 

Prof.  Vance  (1930-31) .  .2  hrs.  1st.  sem. 

91.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 

Prof.  Vance  (1929-30) 2  hrs.  1st.  sem. 

97.  History  of  Chiistian  Thought 

Prof.  Slosser 2  hrs, 

34.      American  Church  History 

Prof.   Slosser    (1931-32) 2   hrs.   1st.   sem. 

80.      History  of  Christian  Mysticism 

Prof.    Slosser    (1931-32)     2   hrs.   2nd.   sem. 

73.      History  of  Biblical  InteiT}retation 

Prof.    Slosser    (1931-32) .  .2   hrs.   1st.   sem. 

79.      History  of  Christian  Missions 

Prof.  Slosser  (1930-31) .  .2  hrs.  2nd.  sem. 

95.      Church  Unity 

Prof.  Slosser   (1930-31) 2  hrs. 

98.  History  of  Religious  Education 

Prof.  Slosser 2   hrs.    1st.   sem. 

99.  History  of  the  Reformed  Churches  Holding  the  Presbyterian 

System 

Prof.  Slosser 1  hr. 

100.  Special  Research  Thesis 

Prof.  Slosser 
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93.  The  Pliilosopby  of  Religion 

Prof.   Mackenzie 2    hrs- 

94.  The  Figurative  Language  of  Scripture  as  a  source  of  Theology 

Prof.  Mackenzie    (1930-31)    1  hr. 

96.      Great  Theological  Truths  as  the  subject  matter  of  preaching 

Prof.  Mackenzie  (1929-30)    1  hr. 

51.  Oral  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures 

Prof.  Moses 1   hr. 

52.  Platfonn  Delivery 

Prof.  Moses 1   hr. 

61a.     The  Ethical  TeacMng  of  the  New  Testament 

Prof.  Mackenzie 1  hr. 

61b.   Social  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament 

Prof.  Farmer .  .  1   Hr. 

63.     Christian  Missions 

Hour  to  be  arranged 

65.      Comparative  Religion 

Prof.    Kelso    2   hrs. 

68.     Phonetics 

Prof.  Culley 1  hr. 


Reports  to  Presbyteries 

Presbyteries  having  students  under  their  care  re- 
ceive annual  reports  from  the  Faculty  concerning  the 
attainments  of  the  students  in  scholarship  and  their  at- 
tendance upon  the  exercises  of  the  Seminary. 

Graduate  Studies 

The  Seminary  confers  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Sacred  Theology  on  students  who  complete  a  fourth 
year  of  study. 

This  degree  will  be  granted  under  the  following  con- 
ditions : 

(1)     The  applicant  must  have  a  Bachelor's  de- 
gree from  a  college  of  recognized  standing. 

(2)  He  must  be  a  graduate  of  this  or  of  some 
other  theological  seminary.  In  case  he  has  gradu- 
ated from  another  seminary,  which  does  not  require 
Greek  and  Hebrew  for  its  diploma,  the  candidate 
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must  take  in  addition  to  the  above  requirements  the 
following  courses:  Hebrew,  1  and  3;  New  Testa- 
ment, 13  or  its  equivalent,  and  82  and  83. 

(3)  He  must  be  in  residence  at  this  Seminary 
at  least  one  academic  year  and  complete  courses 
equivalent  to  twelve  hours  per  week  of  regular  cur- 
riculum work. 

(4)  He  shall  be  required  to  devote  two-thirds 
of  said  time  to  one  subject,  which  will  be  called  a 
major,  and  the  remainder  to  another  subject  termed 
a  minor. 

In  the  department  of  the  major  he  shall  be  re- 
quired to  write  a  thesis  on  an  approA^ed  theme. 
The  subject  of  this  thesis  must  be  presented  to  the 
professor  at  the  head  of  this  department  for  ap- 
proval, not  later  than  November  15th  of  the  aca- 
demic 3^ear  at  the  close  of  which  the  degree  is  to  be 
conferred.  By  April  1st  a  typewritten  copy  of  this 
thesis  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  professor  for  ex- 
amination. At  the  close  of  the  year  he  shall  pass  a 
rigid  examination  in  both  major  and  minor  subjects. 

(5)  Members  of  the  senior  class  may  receive 
this  degree,  provided  that  they  attain  rank  ^^A'^  in 
all  departments  and  complete  the  courses  equivalent 
to  such  twelve  hours  of  curriculum  work,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  curriculum,  which  twelve  hours  of 
work  may  be  distributed  throughout  the  three  years' 
course,  upon  consultation  with  the  professors.  All 
other  conditions  as  to  major  and  minor  subjects, 
theses,  etc.,  shall  be  the  same  as  for  graduate  stu- 
dents, except  that  in  this  case  students  must  elect 
their  major  and  minor  courses  at  the  opening  of  the 
middle  year,  and  give  notice  October  1st  of  that  year 
that  they  expect  to  be  candidates  for  this  degree. 

Relations  with  University  of  Pittsburgh 

The  post-graduate  courses  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh are  open  to  the  students  of  the  Seminary.     The 
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A.  M.  degree  will  be  conferred  on  students  of  the  Sem- 
inary who  complete  graduate  courses  of  the  University 
requiring  a  minimum  of  three  hours  of  work  for  two 
years,  and  who  prepare  an  acceptable  thesis ;  and,  on  ac- 
count of  the  proximity  of  the  University,  all  require- 
ments for  residence  may  be  satisfied  by  those  who  desire 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  following  formal  regulations  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Graduate  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
with  reference  to  the  students  of  the  Seminary  who  de- 
sire to  secure  credits  at  the  University. 

1.  That  non-technical  theological  courses  (i.  e., 
those  in  linguistics,  history.  Biblical  literature,  and 
philosophy)  be  accepted  for  credit  toward  advanced 
degrees  in  arts  and  sciences,  under  conditions  de- 
scribed in  the  succeeding  paragraphs. 

2.  That  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
number  of  credits  required  for  the  degrees  of  A.  M. 
or  M.  S.  and  Ph.  D.  be  of  the  character  referred  to  in 
paragraph  1.  In  the  case  of  the  Master's  degree, 
this  maximun  credit  can  be  given  only  to  students  in 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh Theological  Seminary. 

3.  That  the  acceptability  of  any  course  offered 
for  such  credit  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Council.  The  Council  shall,  as  a  body  or  through 
a  committee,  pass  upon  (1)  the  general  merits  of 
the  courses  offered;  and  (2)  their  relevancy  to  the 
major  selected  by  the  candidate. 

4.  That  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
candidate's  courses  shall  be  vested  in  the  University 
departments  concerned. 

5.  That  in  every  case  in  which  the  question  of 
the  duplication  of  degree  is  raised,  by  reason  of  the 
candidate's  offering  courses  that  have  already  been 
credited  toward  the  B.  D.  or  other  professional  de- 
gree in  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for  advanced 
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degrees  in  arts  and  sciences,  the  matter  of  accepta- 
bility of  sncli  courses  shall  be  referred  to  a  special 
committee  consisting  of  the  head  of  the  department 
concerned  and  such  other  members  of  the  Graduate 
Faculty  as  the  Dean  may  select. 

6.     That  the  full  requirements  as  regards  resi- 
dence, knowledge  of  modern  languages,  theses,  etc., 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  be  exacted  in  the 
case  of  candidates  who  may  take  advantage  of  these 
privileges.     In  the  case  of  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary  and  the  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary, 
this  paragraph  shall  not  be  interpreted  to  cancel 
paragraph  2,  that  a  maximum  of  one-third  of  the 
total  number  of  credits  for  the  Master's  degree  may 
be  taken  in  the  theological  schools. 
The  minimum  requirement  for  the  Master's  degree 
is  the  equivalent  of  twelve  hours  throughout  three  terms, 
or  what  we  call  thirty-six  term-hours.    According  to  the 
above  resolutions  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  term-hours 
should  be  taken  at  the  University. 

Fellowships  and  Prizes 

1.  Fellowships.  For  the  year  1930-31  tAvo  fellow- 
ships will  be  available :  (a)  The  Seminary  Fellowship, 
paying  $600;  (b)  The  Sylvester  S.  Marvin  Fellowship, 
paying  $800.  These  fellow^ships  will  be  assigned  upon 
graduation  to  two  members  of  the  Senior  Class  who 
have  the  highest  standing  in  all  departments  of  the 
Seminary  curriculum,  but  to  no  one  falling  below  an 
average  of  85  per  cent.  The  faculty  reserve  the  right  to 
impose  special  tests  and  examinations  in  making  these 
awards.  It  is  offered  to  those  who  take  the  entire  course 
of  three  years  in  this  institution.  The  recipients  must 
pledge  themselves  to  a  year  of  post-graduate  study  at 
some  institution  approved  by  the  faculty.  They  are  re- 
quired to  furnish  quarterly  reports  of  their  progress. 
The  money   will  be   paid  in   three  equal  installments  on 
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the  first  day  of  October,  January,  and  April.  Prolonged 
absence  from  the  classroom  in  the  discharge  of  extra- 
seminary  duties  makes  a  student  ineligible  for  the  fel- 
lowship. 

2.  The  Michael  Wilson  Keith  Memorial  Homiletical 
Prize  of  $100.00.  This  prize  was  founded  in  1919  by  the 
Keith  Bible  Class  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Coraopolis,  Pa.,  by  an  endow^ment  of  two  thousand 
dollars  in  memory  of  the  Eev.  Michael  Wilson  Keith, 
D.  D.,  the  founder  of  the  class,  and  pastor  of  the  church 
from  1911  to  1917.  This  foundation  was  established  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  his  service  to  his  country  as 
Chaplain  of  the  111th  Infantry  Eegiment.  He  fell  while 
performing  his  duty  at  the  front  in  France.  It  is 
awarded  to  a  member  of  the  senior  class  who  has  spent 
three  years  in  this  Seminary  and  has  taken  the  highest 
standing  in  the  department  of  homiletics.  The  winner 
of  the  prize  is  expected  to  preach  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Coraopolis  and  teach  the  Keith  Bible 
Class  one  Sunday  after  the  award  is  made. 

3.  A  prize  in  Hebrew  is  oif ered  to  that  member  of 
the  Junior  Class  who  maintains  the  highest  standing 
in  this  subject  throughout  the  junior  year.  The  prize 
consists  of  a  copy  of  the  Oxford  Hebrew-English  Lexi- 
con, a  copy  of  the  latest  English  translation  of  Gesenius- 
Kautzsch's  Hebrew  Grammar  or  a  copy  of  Davidson's 
Hebrew  Syntax,  and  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  edited 
by  Kit t el. 

4.  All  students  reaching  the  grade  ^'A''  in  all  de- 
partments during  the  junior  year  will  be  entitled  to  a 
prize  of  $50,  which  will  be  paid  in  four  installments  in 
the  middle  year,  provided  that  the  recipient  continues 
to  maintain  the  grade  ^^A"  in  all  departments  during  the 
middle  year.  Prizes  of  the  same  amount  and  under 
similar  conditions  will  be  available  for  seniors,  but  no 
student  whose  attendance  is  unsatisfactory  will  be  eli- 
gible for  these  prizes. 
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5.  In  May  1914,  Miss  Anna  M.  Eeed,  of  Cross 
Creek,  Pa.,  established  a  scholarship  with  an  endowment 
of  three  thousand  dollars,  to  be  known  as  the  Andrew 
.Reed  Scholarship,  A\dth  the  following  conditions :  The 
income  of  this  scholarship  to  be  awarded  to  the  student 
who  npon  entering  shall  pass  the  best  competitive  exam- 
ination in  the  English  Bible  with  a  grade  of  not  less 
than  85  per  cent;  the  successful  competitor  to  have  the 
use  of  it  throughout  the  entire  course  of  three  years, 
provided  that  his  attendance  and  class  standing  con- 
tinue to  be  satisfactory. 

6.  In  February  1919,  Mrs.  Kobert  A.  Watson,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  established  a  prize  with  an  endowment 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  known  as  the  John  Watson 
Prize  in  New  Testament  Greek.  It  will  be  awarded  to 
that  member  of  the  Senior  Class  who,  having  elected 
Greek  exegesis,  shall  submit  the  best  grammatical  and 
exegetical  treatment  of  an  assigned  portion  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament.  The  passage  for  the  1931  assignment  is 
Romans  9  :l-24. 

7.  In  September  1919,  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Watson,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  established  a  prize  with  an  endow^ment 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  knowm  as  the  William  B. 
Watson  Prize  in  Hebrew.  It  will  be  awarded  to  that 
member  of  the  Senior  Class  who,  having  elected  PlebreAV, 
shall  submit  the  best  grammatical  and  exegetical  treat- 
ment of  an  assigned  portion  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testa- 
ment.   The  passage  for  the  1931  assignment  is  Job  28. 

8.  In  July  1920,  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Watson,  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  with  an  endowment  of  $1,000,  established  the 
Joseph  Watson  Greek  Prize,  to  be  awarded  to  the  stu- 
dent who  passes  the  best  examination  in  classical  Greek 
as  he  enters  the  Junior  Class  of  the  Seminary.  The  as- 
signment upon  which  the  examination  will  be  given  is 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  II,  or  Plato's  Apology, 
Chapters  I-X.  In  connection  with  the  awarding  of  this 
prize  in  September,  1926,  fifty  dollars  w^as  added  to  the 
amount  of  the  prize  by  a  special  contribution  from  the 
session  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Apollo,  Pa. 
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9.  Two  entrance  prizes  of  $250  each  are  offered  by 
the  Seminary  to  college  graduates  presenting  themselves 
for  admission  to  the  junior  class.  The  scholarships  mil 
be  awarded  upon  the  basis  of  a  competitive  examination 
subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(I)  Candidates  must,  not  later  than  September 
1st,  indicate  their  intention  to  compete,  and  such  state- 
ment of  their  purpose  must  be  accompanied  by  certifi- 
cates of  college  standing  and  mention  of  subjects  elected 
for  examination. 

(II)  Candidates  must  be  graduates  of  high  stand- 
ing in  the  classical  course  of  some  accepted  college  or 
university. 

(III)  The  examinations  will  be  conducted  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  of  the  opening  week  of 
the  first  semester. 

(IV)  The  election  of  subjects  for  examination  shall 
be  made  from  the  following  list:  (1)  Classical  Greek 
— Greek  Grammar,  translation  of  Greek  prose,  Greek 
composition;  (2)  Latin — Latin  Grammar,  translation  of 
Latin  prose,  Latin  composition;  (3)  Hebrew — Hebrew 
Grammar,  translation  of  Hebrew  prose,  Hebrew  composi- 
tion; (4)  German — translation  of  German  into  English 
and  English  into  German;  (5)  French — translation  of 
French  into  English  and  English  into  French;  (6)  Philo- 
sophy— (a)  History  of  Philosophy,  (b)  Psychology, 
(c)  Ethics,  (d)  Metaphysics;  (7)  History — (a)  Ancient 
Oriental  History,  (b)  Grseco-Roman  History  to  A.  D. 
476,  (c)  Mediaeval  History  to  the  Reformation,  (d) 
Modern  History. 

(V)  Each  competitor  shall  elect  from  the  above 
list  four  subjects  for  examination,  among  which  subjects 
Greek  shall  always  be  included.  Each  division  of  Phil- 
osophy and  History  shall  be  considered  one  subject.  No 
more  than  one  subject  in  Philosophy  and  no  more  than 
one  subject  in  History  may  be  chosen  by  any  one  candi- 
date. 
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(VI)  The  awards  of  the  scholarships  will  be  made 
to  the  two  competitors  passing  the  most  satisfactory  ex- 
aminations, provided  their  average  does  not  fall  below 
ninety  per  cent.  The  payment  will  be  made  in  two  in- 
stallments, the  first  at  the  time  the  award  is  made,  and 
the  second  on  April  1st.  Failure  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  in  classroom  work  or  prolonged  absence  will 
debar  the  recipients  from  receiving  the  second  install- 
ment. 

The  intention  to  compete  for  the  prize  scholarships 
should  be  made  knoAvn,  in  writing,  to  the  President. 


Donations  and  Bequests 

All  donations  or  bequests  to  the  Seminary  should  be 
made  to  the  ''Trustees  of  the  Western  Theological  Sem- 
inary of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  located  in  Allegheny  City,  Pennsylvania''. 
The  proper  legal  form  for  making  a  bequest  is  as  follows : 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  incorporated 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  following: — 

Note: — If  the  person  desires  the  Seminary  to  get  the 
full  amount  designated,  free  of  tax,  the  foUoAving  state- 
ment should  be  added : — The  collateral  inheritance  tax  to 
be  paid  out  of  my  estate. 

In  this  connection  the  present  financial  needs  of  the 
Seminary  may  be  arranged  in  tabular  form : 

Chair  of  Apologetics   $100,000 

Apartment  for  Professors 150,000 

Apartment  for  Missionaries 100,000 

General    Endowment     500,000 

Library   Fund    30,000 

The  Memorial  idea  may  be  carried  out  either  in  the 
erection  of  one  of  these  buildings  or  in  the  endowment  of 
any  of  the  funds.  During  recent  years  the  Sem- 
inary has  made  considerable  progress  in  securing  new 
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equipment  and  additions  to  the  endowment  funds.  One 
of  the  recent  gifts  was  that  of  $100,000  to  endow  the 
President's  Chair.  This  donation  was  made  by  the  Kev. 
Nathaniel  W.  Conkling,  D.  D.,  a  member  of  the  Class  of 
1861.  In  May  1912,  the  new  dormitory  building,  costing 
$146,097,  was  dedicated,  and  four  years  later.  May  4, 
1916,  Herron  Hall  and  Swift  Hall,  the  north  and  south 
wings  of  the  new  quadrangle,  were  dedicated.  During 
this  period  the  Seminary  has  also  received  the  endow- 
ment of  a  missionary  lectureship  ($5000,  in  1910)  from 
Mr.  L.  H.  Severance,  of  Cleveland;  and,  through  the 
e:fforts  of  Dr.  Breed,  an  endowment  of  $15,000  for  the 
instructorship  in  music ;  as  well  as  eight  scholarships 
amounting  to  $22,331.10. 

In  the  year  1918  a  lectureship  was  established 
b}^  a  gift  of  $5,000  from  Mrs.  Janet  I.  Watson,  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  in  memory  of  her  husband.  Rev.  Eobert  A. 
AVatson,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1874.  Mrs.  Watson  has 
also  founded  the  James  L.  Shields  Book  Purchasing 
Memorial  Fund,  with  an  endowment  of  $1,000,  in  memory 
of  her  father,  the  late  James  L.  Shields,  of  Blairsville, 
Pennsylvania. 

During  the  year  1919  Mrs.  Watson  established  two 
prizes,  each  with  an  endowment  of  $1,000:  (1)  The  John 
Watson  Prize  in  New  Testament  Greek,  in  memory  of  her 
husband's  father.  Rev.  John  Watson;  (2)  The  Rev. 
William  B.  Watson  Hebrew  Prize,  in  memory  of  Rev. 
William  B.  Watson,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1868  and  a 
brother  of  Rev.  Robert  A.  Watson. 

Also  during  the  year  1919  the  Michael  Wilson  Keith 
Memorial  Homiletical  Prize  of  $100  was  founded  by  the 
Keith  Bible  Class  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Coraopolis,  Pa.,  by  an  endowment  of  two  thousand 
dollars  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Michael  Wilson  Keith, 
D.  D.,  the  founder  of  the  class  and  pastor  of  the  church 
from  1911-1917.  This  foundation  was  established  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  Dr.  Keith's  service  to  his  coun- 
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try  as  Cliaplain  of  the  111th  Infantry  Eegiment.  He  fell 
while  performing  his  duty  at  the  front  in  France. 

In  December  1919,  a  friend  of  the  Seminary,  by  a 
contribution  of  $2,500,  established  a  Students'  Loan  and 
Self-help  Fund.  The  principal  is  to  be  kept  intact  and 
the  income  is  available  for  loans  to  students  which  may 
be  repaid  after  graduation. 

In  July  1920,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Watson  established,  with 
an  endowment  of  $1,000,  the  Joseph  Watson  Greek  Prize, 
in  memory  of  her  husband's  youngest  brother. 

In  Nov.  1919  a  member  of  the  Board  made  a  contri- 
bution of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  endowment  fund. 
During  the  same  year  one  of  the  holders  of  annuity 
bonds  cancelled  them  to  the  sum  of  $7,500.  In  addition 
a  legacy  of  $25,000  was  received  from  the  Estate  of 
James  Laughlin,  Jr. 

During  the  year  1923  a  donation  of  $5,000  was  re- 
ceived from  the  J.  B.  Finley  Estate  which  has  been  lib- 
erally supplemented  in  later  years. 

At  their  ten-year  reunion  (May  1921),  the  Class  of 
1911  raised  a  fund  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  offered 
as  a  prize  by  the  faculty  to  the  member  of  the  senior  class 
(1922)  who  had  maintained  the  highest  standing  in  the 
Grreek  language  and  exegesis  during  the  three  years  of 
his  course.  This  prize  was  awarded  at  the  Commence- 
ment 1922. 

In  December  1926  six  scholarships,  amounting  to 
$18,408.36,  were  founded  by  the  will  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Neg- 
ley. 

The  whirh\dnd  campaign  of  October  24 — November 
3,  1913,  resulted  in  subscriptions  amounting  to  $135,000. 
This  money  was  used  in  the  erection  of  the  new  Admin- 
istration Building,  to  take  the  place  of  Seminary  Hall. 
A  friend  of  the  Seminary  has  subscribed  $50,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  chapel;  as  soon  as  conditions  in  the  busi- 
ness world  become  more  normal,  the  chapel  will  be 
erected  according  to  plans  already  adopted. 
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A  financial  appeal  was  made  in  connection  with  the 
celebration  of  the  Centennial  in  1927.  The  alumni  and 
the  churches  to  which  they  ministered  subscribed 
$100,000  for  the  endowment  of  a  Chair  of  Eeligious 
Education  and  Missions.  A  fellowship  as  a  memorial 
to  the  late  Sylvester  S.  Marvin,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  was  endowed  by  Mrs.  Marvin,  by  a  gift  of 
$30,000.  In  addition  to  these  two  endowments,  subscrip- 
tions amounting  to  $70,000  were  received  from  friends. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  special  needs  of  the  Seminary 
— the  endowment  of  additional  professorships  and  the 
completion  of  the  building  program. 


Memorial  Funds 

This  list  includes  all  memorial  funds  bearing  either  the  name 
of  the  donor  or  of  those  in  whose  memory  the  fund  was  contributed. 

I.     Professorships 

1.  The    Nathaniel    W.     Conkling    Foundation.       President's 

Chair. 

2.  The  Reunion  Professorship  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Elocu- 

tion. 

3.  The  Memorial  Professorship  of  New  Testament  Literature 

and  Exegesis. 

4.  Alumni  Chair  of  Religious  Education  and  Missions 
11.      tiectureships 

1.  The  Elliott  Lectureship. 

2.  The  L.  H.  Severance  Missionary  Lectureship. 

3.  The  Robert  A.  Watson  Memorial  Lectureship. 
m.      Prizes 

1.  The  Andrew  Reed  Prize  in  English  Bible  (see  Scholarship 

#63). 

2.  The  Michael  Wilson  Keith  Memorial  Homiletical  Prize. 

3.  The  John  Watson  Prize  in  New  Testament  Greek. 

4.  The  William  B.  Watson  Prize  in  Hebrew. 

5.  The  Joseph  Watson  Greek  Prize. 
IV.     Fellowships 

1.     The  Sylvester  S.  Marvin  Fellowship. 
V.      Special 

1.  The  James  H.  Lyon  Loan  Fund. 

2.  The  James  L.  Shields  Book  Purchasing  Memorial  Fund. 

3.  Students'   Loan  and   Self-help  Fund. 
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VI.      Scholarships 

1.  The    Thomas    Patterson    Scholarship,    founded    in     182  9,    by 

Thomas  Patterson,  of  Upper  St,  Clair,  Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

2.  The  McNeely  Scholarship,  founded  by  Miss  Nancy  McNeely,  of 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 
S.     The  Dornan  Scholarship,  founded  by  James  Dornan,  of  Wash- 
ington County,  Pa. 

4.  The  O'Hara  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mrs.  Harmar  Denny,   of 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

5.  The  Smith  Scholarship,  founded  by  Robin  Smith,  of  Allegheny 

County,  Pa. 

6.  The  Ohio  Smith  Scholarship,  founded  by  Robert  W.  Smith,  of 

Fairfield  County,  O. 

7.  The  Dickinson  Scholarship,  founded  by  Rev.  Richard  W.  Dick- 

inson, D.D.,  of  New  York  City. 

8.  The   Jane   McCrea   Patterson   Scholarship,   founded   by   Joseph 

Patterson,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

9.  The  Hamilton  Scott  Easter  Scholarship,  founded  by  Hamilton 

Easter,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

10.  The  Corning  Scholarship,   founded  by  Hanson  K.   Corning,   of 

New  York  City. 

11.  The  Emma  B.  Corning  Scholarship,  founded  by  her  husband, 

Hanson  K.  Corning,  of  New  York  City. 

12.  The  Susan  C.  Williams  Scholarship,  founded  by  her  husband, 

Jesse  L.  Williams,  of  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

13.  The  Mary  P.  Keys  Scholarship,  No.  1,  founded  by  herself. 

14.  The  Mary  P.  Keys  Scholarship,  No.  2,  founded  by  herself. 

15.  The   James  L.   Carnaghan  Scholarship,   founded  by  James  L. 

Carnaghan,  of  Sewickley,  Pa. 

16.  The  A.  M.  Wallingford  Scholarship,  founded  by  A.  M.  Walling- 

ford,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

17.  The   Alexander   Cameron   Scholarship,    founded   by   Alexander 

Cameron,  of  Allegheny,  Pa. 

18.  The  "First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Kittanning,  Pa."  Scholar- 

ship. 

19.  The  Rachel  Dickson  Scholarship,  founded  by  Rachel  Dickson, 

of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

20.  The  Isaac  Cahill  Scholarship,  founded  by  Isaac  Cahill,  of  Bu- 

cyrus,  O. 

21.  The  Margaret  Cahill  Scholarship,  founded  by  Isaac  Cahill,  of 

Bucyrus,  O. 

22.  The  "H.  E.  B."  Scholarship,  founded  by  Rev.  Charles  C.  Beatty, 

D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Steubenville,  O. 

2  3.  The  "C.  C.  B."  Scholarship,  founded  by  Rev.  Charles  C.  Beatty, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Steubenville,  O. 

24  The  Koonce  Scholarship,  founded  by  Hon.  Charles  Koonce,  of 
Clark,  Mercer  County,  Pa. 

25.  The  Fairchild  Scholarship,  founded  by  Rev.  Elias  R.  Fair- 
child,  D.D.,  of  Mendham,  N.  J. 
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26.  The  Allen  Scholarship,  founded  by  Dr.  Richard  Steele,  Execu- 

tor, from  the  estate  of  Electa  Steele  Allen,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

27.  The  "L.  M.  R.   B."  Scholarship,  founded  by  Rev.   Charles  C. 

Beatty,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Steubenville,  O. 

28.  The  "M.  A.   C.   B."   Scholarship,  founded  by  Rev.   Charles  C. 

Beatty,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Steubenville,  O. 

29.  The  Sophia  Houston  Carothers  Scholarship,  founded  by  herself. 

30.  The    Margaret    Donahey    Scholarship,    founded    by    Margaret 

Donahey,  of  Washington  County,  Pa. 

31.  The  Melancthon  W.  Jacobus  Scholarship,  founded  by  will  of 

his  deceased  wife. 

32.  The   Charles   Burleigh   Conkling  Scholarship,   founded  by   his 

father,  Rev.  Nathaniel  W.  Conkling,  D.D.,  of  New  York  City. 

33.  The  Redstone  Memorial  Scholarship,  founded  in  honor  of  Red- 

stone Presbytery. 

34.  The  John  Lee  Scholarship,  founded  by  himself. 

35.  The  James  McCord  Scholarship,  founded  by  John  D.  McCord,  of 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

36.  The  Elisha  P.  Swift  Scholarship. 

37.  The  Gibson  Scholarship,  founded  by  Charles  Gibson,  of  Law- 

rence County,  Pa. 

38.  The  New  York  Scholarship. 

39.  The    Mary   Foster   Scholarship,    founded   by   Mary   Foster,    of 

Greensburg,  Pa. 

40.  The  Lea  Scholarship,  founded  in  part  by  Rev.  Richard  Lea  and 

by  the  Seminary. 

41.  The  Kean  Scholarship,  founded  by  Rev.  William  F.  Kean,  of 

Sewickley,  Pa. 

42.  The  Murray  Scholarship,  founded  by  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Murray, 

D.D.,  of  Carlisle,  Pa. 

43.  The  Moorhead   Scholarship,   founded  by  Mrs.   Annie  C.   Moor- 

head,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

44.  The   Craighead   Scholarship,   founded  by  Rev.   Richard  Craig- 

head, of  Meadville,  Pa. 

45.  The  George  H.  Starr  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mr.  George  H. 

Starr,  of  Sewickley,  Pa. 

46.  The  William  R.  Murphy  Scholarship,  founded  by  William  R. 

Murphy,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

47.  The  Mary  A.  McClurg  Scholarship,  founded  by  Miss  Mary  A. 

McClurg. 

48.  The  Catherine  R.  Negley  Scholarship,  founded  by  Catherine  R. 

Negley. 

49.  The  Jane  C.  Dinsmore  Scholarship,  founded  by  Jane  C.  Dins- 

more. 

50.  The   Samuel  Collins  Scholarship,   founded  by  Samuel  Collins. 

51.  The  A.  G.  McCandless  Scholarship,  founded  by  A.  G.  McCand- 

less,  of  Pittsbursrh,  Pa. 
52-53.  The  W.  G.  and  Charlotte  T.  Taylor  Scholarships,  founded  by 

Rev.  W.  G.  Taylor,  D.D. 
54.     The   William    A.    Robinson   Scholarship,    founded   by   John  F. 

Robinson  in  memory  of  his  father. 
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55.  The  Alexander  C.  Robinson  Scholarship,  founded  by  John  F. 

Robinson  in  memory  of  his  brother. 

56.  The  David  Robinson  Scholarship,  founded  by  John  F,  Robinson 

in  memory  of  his  brother. 
57-58.  The  Robert  and  Charles  Gardner  Scholarships,   founded  by 

Mrs.  Jane  Hogg  Gardner  in  memory  of  her  sons. 
59.     The    Joseph    Patterson,    Jane    Patterson,    and    Rebecca    Leech 

Patterson   Scholarship,   founded  by  Mrs.   Joseph   Patterson, 

of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
6  0.     The  Jane   and   Mary  Patterson  Scholarship,   founded  by  Mrs. 

Joseph  Patterson. 

61.  The   Joseph    Patterson   Scholarship,    founded   by   Mrs.    Joseph 

Patterson. 

62.  The    William    Woodward    Eells    Scholarship,    founded    by    his 

daughter,  Anna  Sophia  Eells. 
*63.  The  Andrew  Reed  Scholarship,  founded  by  his  daughter,  Anna 
M.  Reed. 

64.  The  Bradford  Scholarship,  founded  by  Benjamin  Rush   Brad- 

ford. 

65.  The  William  Irwin    Nevin    Scholarship,    founded    by    Theodore 

Hugh  Nevin  and  Hannah  Irwin  Nevin. 

66.  The   Jacob   Negley  Scholarship,   founded   in   1926,   by  the  will 

of  W.  B.  Negley  in  memory  of  his  great-great  grandfather. 

67.  The   Alexander  Negley   Scholarship,   founded   in    192  6,   by  the 

will  of  W.  B.  Negley  in  memory  of  his  great  grandfather. 

68.  The   Jacob   Negley  Scholarship,   founded   in    1926,  by  the  will 

of  W.   B.   Negley  in   memory  of  his  grandfather. 

69.  The  Daniel  Negley  Scholarship,  founded  in   1926,  by  the  will 

of  W.   B.  Negley  in  memory  of  his  father. 

70.  The   James   Backhouse   Scholarship,   founded   in    1926,   by  the 

will  of  W.  B.  Negley  in  memory  of  his  maternal  grandfather. 

71.  The  Joanna  Wilmerding  Negley  Scholarship,  founded  in  1926, 

by  the  will  of  W.  B.  Negley  in  memory  of  his  wife. 

^=  Special  Prize  Scholarship    (vide  p.   63). 


Lectureships 

The  Elliott  Lectukeship.  The  endowment  for  this 
lectureship  was  raised  by  Prof.  Kobinson  among  the 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  Seminary  as  a  memorial  to 
Prof.  David  Elliott,  who  served  the  institution  from  1836 
to  1874.  Several  distinguished  scholars  have  delivered 
lectures  on  this  foundation:  the  Eev.  Professor  Alexan- 
der F.  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  Principal  Fairbairn,  the  Rev.  B.  C. 
Henry,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Dennis,  D.  D.,  Prof.  James 
Orr,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Black,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  David 
Smith,  D.  D.,  President  A.  T.  Ormond,  the  Rev.  Prof. 
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Samuel  Angus,  Ph.  D.,  the  Rev.  John  Mackintosh  Shaw, 

D.  D.,  the  Rev.  Maitland  Alexander,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and  the 
Rev.  Donald  Mackenzie,  D.  D. 

The  L.  H.  Severance  Missionary  Lectureship. 
This  lectureship  has  been  endowed  by  the  generous  gift 
of  the  late  Mr.  L.  H.  Severance,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The 
first  course  of  lectures  on  this  foundation  was  given  dur- 
ing the  term  of  1911-12,  by  Dean  Edward  Warren  Capen, 
Ph.  D.,  of  the  Hartford  School  of  Missions.  The  subse- 
quent courses  were  delivered  as  follows:  1914-15,  the 
Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.  D.;  1915-16,  the  Rev.  S.  G. 
Wilson,  D.  D.;  October,  1917  (postponed  from  the  term 
1916-17),  the  Rev.  A.  Woodruff  Halsey,  D,  D.;  January, 
1918,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  R.  Ewing,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  C.  I. 
E.;  September,  1919,  the  Rev.  Robert  F.  Fitch,  D.  D.; 
November,  1922,  the  Rev.  J.  Stewart  Kunkle ;  December, 
1923,  the  Rev.  Robert  F.  Fitch,  D.  D.  The  ninth  course 
was  given  as  classroom  lectures,  one  hour  per  week  dur- 
ing the  first  semester  1924-5  by  the  Rev.  Frank  B. 
Llewellyn;  the  tenth  course,  one  hour  per  week  during  the 
second  semester  1925-6,  by  the  Rev.  Donald  A.  Irwin;  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  courses,  two  hours  per  week  dur- 
ing one  semester,  1927-8  and  1928-9,  by  the  Rev.  James 

E.  Detweiler,  D.D. 

The  Robert  A.  Watson  Memorial  Lectureship. 
This  lectureship  was  endowed  in  May,  1918,  by  Mrs. 
Janet  I.  Watson,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  a  memorial  to 
her  husband.  Rev.  Robert  A.  Watson,  D.  D.,  a  graduate 
of  the  Seminary  Class  of  1874.  The  first  course  (two 
lectures)  on  this  foundation  was  given  during  the  term 
1928-9,  by  the  Rev.  Professor  H.  R.  Mackintosh,  D.D. 


Seminary  Extension  Lectures 

In  recent  years  a  new  departure  in  the  work  of  the 
Seminary  has  been  the  organization  of  Seminary  Exten- 
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sion   courses.      The    following   courses    of  lectures    are 
available : 

(1)  ''Social  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament'^  six 
lectures,  by  Rev.  William  R.  Farmer,  D.  D. 

(2)  ''Theology  of  the  Psalter",  four  lectures,  by 
President  Kelso. 

(3)  "Prophecy  and  Prophets",  four  lectures,  by- 
President  Kelso. 

(4)  "Jerusalem"  and  "Petra",  two  illustrated 
lectures  by  President  Kelso. 

(5)  "Crises  in  the  Life  of  Christ",  four  lectures, 
by  Rev.  Selby  Frame  Vance,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

(6)  Five  lectures,  by  Rev.  Donald  Mackenzie, 
D.  D.,  on  "The  Gospel  and'  God's  Sovereignty",  "The 
Gospel  and  the  Inequalities  of  Life",  "The  Gospel  and 
Life  as  a  Probation",  "The  Gospel  and  Heredity", 
"The  Gospel  and  the  Future". 

(7)  Three  lectures,  by  Rev.  Donald  Mackenzie, 
D.  D,,  on  "The  Preparatory  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit", 
"The  Redeemer's  Indebtedness  to  the  Holy  Spirit", 
"The  Church  and  the  Holy  Spirit". 

(8)  "An  Introduction  to  Church  History.  Its 
Epochs  and  Leading  Personalities",  five  lectures,  by 
Rev.  Gains  J.  Slosser,  Ph.  D. 

(9)  "Presbyterianism — The  Church  of  the  Burn- 
ing Bush",  three  lectures,  by  Rev.  Gains  J.  Slosser, 
Ph.  D. 

(10)  "Church  Unity — A  World-wide  Historical 
Survey",  six  lectures,  by  Rev.  Gains  J.  Slosser,  Ph.  D. 

(11)  "The  Mission  and  Expansion  of  Christianity 
— A  Biographical  and  Dramatic  Review",  five  lectures, 
by  Rev.  Gains  J.  Slosser,  Ph.  D. 

(12)  "My  Trip  Around  the  World",  one  lecture,  by 
Rev.  Gains  J.  Slosser,  Ph.  D. 
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ALUMNI   ASSOCIATION 

OFFICERS  FOR  1929-30 

President 

The  REV.  C.  N.  MOORE,  D.D. 

Class  of  189  6 

Vice  Presidents 

The  REV.  J.  V.  STEVENSON,  D.D. 

Class  of  1889 

The  REV.  JOHN  K.  BIBBY 

Class  of  1924 

Secretary 

The   REV.    HARRY   A.    GEARHART,    Ph.D. 

Class  of  1918 

Tieasurer 

The  REV.  R.  H.  ALLEN,  D.  D. 

Class  of  1900 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

President,  Vice  Presidents,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  President  of  Sem- 
inary, ex  officio 

NECROLOGICAL  COMMITTEE 

The  REV.  R.  H.  ALLEN,  D.  D. 
The  REV.  J.  A.  KELSO,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
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DIRECTORY 

Director D.  Middler M. 

Fellow P.  Partial P. 

General    Secretary    G.S.  President Pres. 

Graduate G.  Professor Prof. 

Instructor I.  Registrar R. 

Junior J.  Secretary Sec. 

Librarian L.  Senior S. 

Lecturer Lee.  Trustee T. 


Alexander,    J.    T S 218 

Allender,    Byron    E F 50    W.    Hallam    St., 

Washington,  Pa. 

Anderson,  Rev.  T.  B.,  D.D D Beaver    Falls,    Pa. 

Ashton,   George   C S 217 

Atwell,     Raymond   Boice    S 1029    Western   Ave.,    N.S. 

Bair,   James   Stanton    J 313     Oakview  Ave., 

Edgewood,   Pa. 

Baker,  Dr.  S.  S D Washington,  Pa. 

Barnard,    Eugene    S 304 

Barnes,    Kenneth    Logan    M 824     Portland    St. 

Beatty,    Herman    D J 206 

Bell,   Frank  B D 808    Devonshire   St. 

Berryhill,    Charles    Clair    M 318 

Berryhill,    Marshall    Denny    M 318 

Boyd,    Dr.   Charles  N 1 131     Bellefield   Ave. 

Brandon,   W.    D D Butler,   Pa. 

Breed,   Rev.   D.   R.,  D.D Prof Bellefield   Dwellings 

Brown,   T.    Murray    G Leetsdale,  Pa. 

Browne,  Rev.  Henry  R.,  D.D.    .  .  .D Shields,    Pa. 

Brundrett,    William     J 305 

Budd,   George    J 215 

Campbell,   R,  D Pres.  of  T.  .  .  .1345  Inverness  St. 

Carpenter,    Harry   Glenn    M...464  Fourth  St.,   Beaver,  Pa. 

Chalfant,   Rev.   Charles  L.,  D.D.  .G.S 118     Monitor  Ave., 

Ben  Avon,  Pa. 

Chapman,     D.   Park    M 1326   Penn  Ave., 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Christie,  Rev.  J.  W.,  D.D D 103    E.   Auburn   Ave., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Clary,   Otha  Ray     G R.   R.   1,  Caledonia,   Ohio 

Clemson,    D.    M .  .T Carnegie   Building 

Cochran,    G.    Mason    J 203 

Cooper,   Thomas  F G 349   Academy  Ave., 

Carnegie,  Pa. 

Craig,    William    C J 203 

Craig,   Rev.   W.   R.,  D.D D Latrobe,     Pa. 

Crutchfleld,   J.   S D 2100   Penn  Ave. 

Culley,  Rev.  D.  E.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.   .  .Prof.  &  R.  .  .  .57  Belvidere  St., 

Crafton,   Pa. 

Davis,    Dalton    William    M 205 

Davis,   Howard    S S 3033    Petosky   Street,    N.S. 

Davison,    George   S T Oliver    Building 

Dickson,   C.   A T 316    Fourth  Ave. 
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Doudna,    John    Charles    M 735    Duncan   Ave., 

Washington,  Pa. 

Douglass,  Willard  M G 960    Kennebec    St. 

Doverspike,    Robert    R M 405     13th   St., 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Duff,  Rev.  J.  M.,  D.D D Murrysville,     Pa. 

Eakin,  Rev.   John  L F Bangkok,     Siam 

Edvv^ards,    Geo.    D T Commonwealth     Trust   Co. 

Erb,    Rev.   Harvey  Monroe    G 541  E.  Ohio  St.,  N.S. 

Farace    Charles J 314 

Farmer,   Rev.   W.   R.,  D.D Prof 511    Amberson   Ave. 

Fawcett,   Rev.   James  E G 604    Lenox   Ave., 

Forest  Hills,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Fink,    Fred   Lawrence    M 342  6   Gass  Ave.,  N.S. 

Fisher,   Rev.   George  C,  D.D.    ...Sec.  of  D.  ...5919  Wellesley  Ave. 

Fogal,   Robert  K M 303 

Fruit,  Rev.   Byron  S G Warrendale,    Pa. 

Galbreath,    Rev.    Robert  F.,    D.D.  T.  203    Balph   Ave.,    Bellevue,   Pa. 

Gardner,  Rev.  Oscar  E.,  D.D.    .  .  .G 840    Ridge  Ave.,   N.S. 

Gerhardt,    Martin   Luther    J 218 

Good,    Rev.   Edward   C G Leechburg,     Pa. 

Gray,  Judge  James  H D 5516     Aylesboro   Ave. 

Gray,    Samuel    Earl    S 305 

Gregg,    John    R T P.    O.    Box    481, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Griswold,   Wells   S D 102   Woodbine   Ave., 

Youngstown,  O. 

Guthrie,   Rev.    Dwight   R F..2009  North  New  Jersey  St. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Planna,    C.    N D Bellefield     Dwellings 

Harbison,    R.    W D.  &  T.  .1317  Farmers  Bk.  Bldg. 

Haverfield,  Rev.  Ross  Milton    .  .  .  G .  .  .  .  R.D.    8,   Mahoningtown,   Pa. 

Hays,   Rev.   C.    C,   D.D D.715   Tioga   St.,   Johnstown,   Pa. 

Helme,    Frank   Gallup    M 725   Clinton   Place, 

Bellevue,  Pa. 

Henry,   James   R S 304 

Herron,     Joseph   A T Monongahela   City,   Pa. 

Higley,  Rev.  A.  P.,  D.D D 2020   E.   79th  St. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Holland,   Rev.  William  J.,  D.D.    .T 5545    Forbes   Ave. 

Homer,  Rev.  Lloyd  D F Bakerstown,     Pa. 

Hudnut,  Rev.   W.   H.,  D.D D 245    N.  Heights  Ave., 

Youngstown,  Pa. 

Hutchinson,  Rev.   Robert  L G....1924   Sarah  St.,  South  Side 

Hutchison,  Rev.  S.  N.,  D.D D.   &  T.  .  .1301  N.  Sheridan  Ave. 

Jackson,    John   Edward    M.  .  .  .3745     Brownsville   Road, 

Brentwood,  Pittsburgh 

Johnson,    Rev.   Linus    G Stromsburg,    Neb. 

Jones,   Rev.  W.  A.,  D.D T 136    Orchard    Ave., 

Mt.  Oliver  Sta.,  Pittsburgh 

Juren,     Rev.    Blahoslav    G 210 

Kellogg,  Harold  Freeman    J 1133     Walnut   St., 

Wilkinsburg,   Pa. 
Kelso,  Rev.  J.  A.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.    .  .Pres  &  Prof.  .  .725  Ridge  Ave., 

N.S. 
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Kerr,  Rev.  Hugh  T.,  D.D D 827     Amberson   Ave. 

Kiehl,    George    W J 3971   Sewickley  Road,    N.S. 

Kim,     Chai    Choon    M 202 

Koehler,  Norman  E.,  Jr J.  . 317 

Krueger,   Otto  E S 75  Onyx  Ave., 

Mt.  Oliver  Sta.,  Pittsburgh.,  Pa. 
Labotz,   Rev.   Gerrit    F.  .  6   Islip  Road,  Summertown, 

Oxford,  England 

Luccock,  Rev.  G.  N.,  D.D D 915    College   Ave., 

Wooster,  Ohio 

Lutz,    Rev.    James   Ernest    G Mars,    Pa. 

Lyon,    John   G T Commonwealth     Building 

MacDonald,   Miss  Agnes  D L Adrian  Apts.,  Bayard  St. 

Macdonald,  Luther S 215 

Mackenzie,    Rev.    Donald,   D.D.    ..  Prof ...  1212    Western   Ave.,     N.S. 

Mansberger,  Rev.   Arlie  Roland    .S 105  Eleventh  St., 

Turtle   Creek,   Pa. 
Marquis,  Rev.   J.  A.,  D.D D 156     Fifth    Ave., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Marshall,   Rev.   Wm.   Ellsworth  .  .G 214 

Martinson,    Rev.    Harold    G 210    Meade    St., 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Matthews,   Loyola  Cochran    M Creighton,  Pa. 

McCloskey,   T.   D D Oliver    Building 

McDivitt,  Rev.  M.  M.,  D.D D 403   Zara   St., 

Knoxvilie,  Pittsburgh 

McEwan,   Rev.  W.  L.,  D.D D 836     S.    Negley  Ave. 

McKelvey,  Eugene   M M.  .518   W.   2nd  Ave.,  Derry,   Pa. 

McKibben,  Rev.   Frank  M.,  Ph.D. I.  . 42  55    Bryn   Mawr   Road 

McNeel,     Clair  Vaughn    J 210 

Meals,  S.  W T 1038    N.    Negley   Ave. 

*Mealy,  Rev.  J.  M.,  D.D D Sewickley,    Pa. 

Miller,    M.    Rudolph    M 430    Ella   St., 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Miller,  Mrs.  M.  Rudolph    P.  .430  Ella  St.,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Morris,   W.   J .T 67  35     Penn   Ave. 

Moses,    Elbert    R.,   Litt.D I.  ..930  North  Lincoln  Ave.,  N.S. 

Murray,   Rev.  Basil  A G Perrysville,    Pa. 

Nicastri,   Paul   E J 214 

Paden,   Thomas   Ross,   Jr S..8  34    North   Lincoln  Ave.,   N.S. 

Potter,   James   G S 306 

Potter,   Rev.   J.   M.,  D.D D Wheeling,   W.   Va. 

Pratt,   Rev.   Owen  William    G 125    Dalzell    Ave., 

Ben  Avon,   Pa. 

Read,   Miss  Margaret  M Sec.   to  Pres.  .12  5  Haldane  St., 

Crafton,  Pa. 

Reed,   Edna   Curtis    (Mrs.)     P 6581   Frankstown  Ave 

Reed,   Rev.   Robert  R D 158    E.    Frambes  Ave., 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Reemsnyder,   Rev.   George   O.    .  .  .G R.F.D.  2,  Gibsonia,  Pa. 

Regester,    Samuel   Dickinson,   Jr.  .J 2  06 

Riddle,   Rev.   H.  A.,  Jr D Lewistown,    Pa. 

Rigby,   Joseph   Gordon    M 939    Beech    Ave.,     N.S. 

Robinson,   A.    C D.  &  T 4th  Ave.  &  Wood  St. 


*Died,  October  20,   1929. 
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Robinson,  Rev.  J.  M.,  D.D D 629    South   Negley  Ave. 

Robinson,   W.    M T Union    Trust    Building 

Rutherford,   Rev  G.   H F Dillonvale,     Ohio 

*Ryall,  Rev.  G.  M.,  D.D D Saltsburg,    Pa. 

Ryall,     William   Howard    S 205 

Sanday,    Laverne    Russell    J 2026    Boggs,   Ave., 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Schaeffer,     Lee   Erwin    S 317 

Schoeffel,    William  L S 337   East  St.,  N.S. 

Scott,    Rev.    Stanley,   Ph.D G 618   Worth  St. 

Semple,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.D D Titusville,    Pa. 

Sherrard,     Robert   Maurice    D 341    Bellefield  Ave, 

Shirey,    R.    S S...362    Fifth   St.,   Freedom,   Pa. 

Shockey,   Richard   G M 2  04 

Silay,   Rev.   Alexander    G 302 

Slemmons,   Rev.   W.   E.,  D.D.    .  .  .D Washington,    Pa. 

Slosser,  Rev.  Gaius  J.,  Ph.D.    .  .  .Prof 203     Summit  Ave., 

Bellevue,  Pa. 

Smeltzer,   Wallace  Guy    J 1804     Maple  Ave., 

Snowden,  Rev.  James  H.,  D.D.,  Homestead,  Pa. 

LL.D Prof.  Emeritus  941  Miami  Ave. 

Mt.  Lebanon,  Pittsburgh 

Snyder,  Rev.  P.  W.,  D.D Sec.  of  T.  .2010  Commonwealth 

Building 

Song,    Chang    Keun     S 202 

Spence,  Rev.  W.  H.,  D.D D Uniontown,    Pa. 

Stevenson,  Rev.  P.  W.,  D.D D Maryville,     Tenn. 

Stoyanoff,     Demeter    M 303 

Swaim,  William  T.,  Jr M 217 

Sweet,     Lufay   Anderson    J 314 

Taylor,  Rev.  George,  Jr.  Ph.D.   .  .  T.  &  Pres.  of  D 

1305  Singer  Place, 
Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Thomas,    Cornelius    Sexton    M 82    Grant  Ave.,   Etna,   Pa. 

Thorhauer,    John   Henry    P 510    Parallel    Ave. 

Tolliver,   Harold   Randolph    M...5721    Stanton   Ave.,     (Rear) 

Toth,  Alexander S 1037   Keene  St., 

Springdale,  Pa. 

Travers,  Rev.  Edward  James    ...G 204 

Tross,   Rev.   Joseph   Samuel  N.    .  .G 709   Avery   St.,     N.S. 

Vance,  Rev.  S.  F.,  D.D Prof 237     Hilands  Ave.. 

Ben  Avon,   Pa. 

Walter,   Arthur   C M 316 

Walter,   Raymond  David    M 315 

Wardrop,    Robert    T First  National   Bank 

Weimer,   Calvin  T S 315 

Weir,  Rev.  W.  F.,  D.D D 17     N.   Washington  St. 

Chicago,  111. 

Westphal,    Lewis   Alfred    M..5615   Rural  Street,  East  End 

Whitacre,    O.    Sloan    G 302 

Willard,   Rev.   Hess  Ferral    G 7038  1/2   Monticello  St. 

Wilson,  Dr.  A.  W.,  Jr D Saltsburg,    Pa. 

Wilson,   Rev.   E.   M G 3011    Ashlyn    St. 

Wilson,    Rev.   Nodie   Bryson    .  .  .  .G Blawnox,    Pa. 

Wineberg,     William    E M 330    Connecticut   Ave., 

Rochester,    Pa. 
Wishart,  Rev.   C.  F.,  D.D D Wooster,     Ohio. 

*Died,  November  5,  1929. 
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Donations  and 
Bequests 

ALL  donations  or  bequests  to  the 
Seminary  should  be  made  to  the 
* 'Trustees  of  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
located  in  Allegheny  City,  Pennsyl- 
vania." The  proper  legal  form  for 
making  a  bequest  is  as  follows:— 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary, of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  incorporated 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
following: — 

Note: 

If  the  person  desires  the  Seminary  to 
get  the  full  amount  designated,  free  of 
tax,  the  following  statement  should  be 
added:— The  collateral  inheritance  tax 
to  be  paid  out  of  my  estate. 
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The  Inauguration  of  Professor  Slosser 

Program  of  Exercises 

The  Eeverond  George  Taylor,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D., 

President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  presiding 
Organ  Prelude :    Processional 

Mr.  John  A.  Bell 
Hymn  378 — Ye  Servants  of  the  Lord 
Scripture  Lesson 

Ephesians  2  :13-22 
The  Subscription  .  ^ 

By  the  Professor  Elect 
Prayer  of  Induction  '] 

The  Reverend  Stuart  Nye  Hutchison,  D.  D. 
Charge  to  the  Professor 

The  Reverend  Hugh  Thomson  Kerr,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
H^min  225 — AVhen  I  Survey  the  Wondrous  Cross 
Inaugural  Address 

The  Reverend  Gains  Jackson  Slosser,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R. 
Hist.  S. 
Hjmw  304 — The  Church's  One  Foundation 
Benediction 
Organ  Postlude 

Mr.  John  A.  Bell 

Precentor,  Rev.  Ralph  K.  Merker 

The  Rev.  Gains  Jackson  Slosser,  Ph.D.,  F.  R.  Hist.  S.,  after  serving  as  Act- 
ing Professor  during  the  year  1928-9.  was  elected  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory and  History  of  Doctrine  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  May  9,  1929, 
and  was  inducted  into  the  Chair  on  Monday,   November  18,   1929,  at  11   A.  M. 
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Biographical  Note 

Professor  Slosser  was  born  in  Wood  County,  Ohio, 
June  2,  1887,  and  was  educated  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  Delaware,  Ohio,  where  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  A.  B.  {cimi  laude)  in  1912.  He  took  his  theo- 
logical course  at  Boston  University  where  he  made  a 
brilliant  record  as  a  student,  earning  both  the  degrees  of 
S.  T.  B.  and  S.  T.  M.  After  completing  his  theological 
course,  he  served  as  a  pastor  in  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churches  at  Medford,  Holyoke,  and  Natick,  Mass.  Dur- 
ing the  World  War  he  served  as  a  chaplain,  U.  S.  A.,  of 
the  212th  Engineers  of  the  Twelfth  Division.  Later  he 
travelled  around  the  world,  visiting  the  chief  Mission 
fields  in  the  East.  After  returning  from  the  tour  of  the 
Mission  fields,  Dr.  Slosser  resumed  his  studies  in  resi- 
dence at  King's  College  of  the  University  of  London, 
and  in  1928  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  this  in- 
stitution and  the  same  year  he  was  honored  by  election 
as  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Historical  Society. 

Dr.  Slosser  has  been  deeply  interested  in  the  in- 
sistent question  of  Christian  Unity  which  the  churches 
of  to-day  are  facing.  Llis  knowledge  of  and  interest  in 
this  movement  led  to  his  appointment  as  one  of  the  offi- 
cial delegates  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  the 
World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  which  was  held 
at  Lausanne  in  1927.  -His  studies  in  this  same  subject 
also  bore  fruit  in  his  work,  '^Christian  Unity:  Its 
History  and  Challenge  In  All  Communions  In  All 
Lands'',  a  work  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
scholars  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  May,  1928,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary  elected  Dr.  Slosser  Acting  Pro- 
fessor of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  History  of  Doc- 
trine, and  a  year  later,  May,  1929,  he  was  elected  head  of 
the  Department  of  Church  History  in  the  Seminary.  His 
election  was  reported  to  the  General  Assembly,  meeting 
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Biographical  Note 

at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  May  23-29,  1929,  and  the  election  was 
ratified  by  the  Assembly.  He  was  formally  inducted  into 
his  professorship  on  Monday,  November  18,  1929,  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Sixth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  The  charge  to  the  Professor  was  delivered  by  the 
Eeverend  Hugh  Thomson  Kerr,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Dr.  Stuart 
Nye  Hutchison  read  the  Scripture  and  offered  prayer, 
and  President  Kelso  and  Dr.  George  Taylor,  Jr.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Directors,  presided. 

A  large  and  representative  audience  was  present.  A 
number  of  institutions,  Seminaries,  Colleges,  and  Minis- 
terial Associations,  sent  personal  representatives  to  the 
service.  The  names  of  these  delegates  with  their  institu- 
tions are  printed  with  the  program.  In  addition,  a  num- 
ber of  letters  conveying  good  wishes  to  Dr.  Slosser  were 
received  from  institutions  whose  representatives  could 
not  be  present  in  person. 
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Institutions  and  Associations  Represented 
at  the  Induction  of  Dr.  Slosser 

I.     Theological  Seminaries 

Xenia  Theological  Seminary,  1794,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Eev.  David  F.  McGill,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary,    1812,  Princeton, 
N.J. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Claiidy,  D.  D. 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  1818,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  David  R.  Breed,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Pittsburgh    Theological     Seminary,    1825,    Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Wilson,  D.  D. 

Rev.  David  F.  McGill,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Robert  N.  Montgomery,  D.  D. 

Central  Theological  Seminary,  1850,  Dayton,  Ohio 
President  H.  J.  Christman,  D.  D. 

Colgate-Rochester    Theological     Seminary,     1850, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Dean  Thomas  Waring,  Ph.  D. 

Boston  University  School  of  Theology,  1869,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Rev.  Walter  Scott  Trosh,  D.  D. 

IL     Colleges 

Allegheny  College,  1815,  Meadville,  Pa. 
Rev.  William  L.  Wilkinson,  D.  D. 

Centre  College,  1819,  Danville,  Ky. 
Rev.  William  L.  McEwan,  D.  D. 
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The  Inauguration  of  Professor  Slosser 

Muskingaim  College,  1837,  Xe^v  Concord,  Ohio 
Rev.  Eobert  X.  Montgomery,  D.  D. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1845,  DelaAvare,  Ohio 
Dr.  Sheridan  AVatson  Bell 

Pennsylvania    College     for   AVomen,     1869,   Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Rev.  Stanley  Scott,  Ph.  D. 

Wilson  College,  1869,  Chambersbnrg,  Pa. 
Rev.  Stuart  Xye  Hutchison,  D.  D. 

Grove  Citv  Colleo-e,  1876,  Grove  Citv,  Pa. 
President  AVeir  C.  Ketler 

Cedarville  College,  1894,  Cedarville,  Ohio 
Rev.  J.  M.  McQuilkin,  D.  D. 

Carnegie    Institute     of    Technology,     1900,    Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Professor  Alexander  J.  AVurtz 

III.     Ministerial  Associations 

The  Baptist  Association 

Rev.  AV.  C.  Chappell,  D.  D. 

The  Lutheran  Association 
Rev.  A.  J.  Turkic,  D.  D. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Association 
Rev.  George  AV.  Brenneman,  D.  D. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Association 
Dr.  William  Porkess 

The  Presbyterian  Association 
Rev.  Henry  R.  Browne 
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Charge  to  Dr.  Slosser 

Hugh  Thomson^  Kerr,  D.D. 

Yoii  are  the  recipient,  my  dear  Dr.  Slosser,  of  our 
congratulations.  Yon  have  been  indncted  into  the  im- 
portant Chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  History  of 
Doctrine  in  this  centnry-old  theological  seminary.  It  is, 
I  am  sure,  a  day  to  which  yon  have  long  looked  forward 
and  for  which  yon  have  diligently  prepared  yourself. 
You  will  feel,  as  Ave  do,  that  it  has  all  come  about  by  the 
gracious  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit;  and  in  that  con- 
fidence you  will  find  *joy  in  your  work. 

We  recognize  that  you  have  responded  to  w^hat  we 
believe  is  the  call  of  God  for  you.  It  is  an  interesting,  if 
not  wholly  accurate  point  of  view,  which  Bishop  Gore 
contends  for  when  he  asserts  that  nowhere,  either  in  the 
Old  Testament  or  in  the  New  Testament,  is  there  appar- 
ently any  suggestion  that  an  inward  call,  consciously  ex- 
perienced, is  necessary  before  entering  the  regular  min- 
istry. He  contends  that  there  is  an  outward  call,  a  lay- 
ing hold,  as  it  were,  upon  the  individual  by  the  authority 
of  the  Church  which  is  answered  by  the  inward  response 
of  the  man  whom  God  has  secretly  prepared.  In  your 
case  we  are  assured  that  both  outward  constraint  and 
inward  response  have  been  of  God.  The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors which  issued  the  call  and  laid  it  upon  your  con- 
science were  moved  to  do  so  in  no  uncertain  way;  and 
your  response  to  that  call  has  been  a  source  of  joy  and 
satisfaction.  We  recognize  your  scholarship  and  your 
loyalty  to  the  Christian  faith  as  interpreted  in  our  Pres- 
byterian standards.  The  collegiate  and  scientific  degrees 
which  follow  your  distinguished  name  are  a  tribute  to 
your  educational  qualifications;  and  the  sincerity  and 
loyalty  of  your  service  since  you  came  among  us  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  your  devotion  to  the  historic  faith 
which  this  Seminary  has  always  championed. 
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It  would  be  easy  to  contend  that  the  Chair  into 
which  yon  are  now  inducted  is  the  most  important  Chair 
in  the  Seminary.  One  could  easily  conceive  that  a  min- 
ister may  get  along  fairly  well  without  having  his  the- 
ology systematized.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  believe 
that  there  are  some  modern  ministers  who  succeed  with- 
out being  able  to  read  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
Testament  in  the  original  languages.  Possibly  there  are 
some  who  think  that  the  natural  gifts  Avith  which  God 
endowed  them  have  been  obscured  by  a  course  in  Homi- 
letics ;  but  one  can  hardly  visualize  the  Avork  of  the  min- 
istry without  filling  in  that  vision  with  an  historical 
content. 

Church  history  deals  with  God  in  action.  It  traces 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  midst  of  time.  It  lays 
hold  upon  theology  in  the  making.  It  represents  the 
change  that  takes  place  in  language.  It  sets  a  value  upon 
the  expressional  forms  in  which  Christianity  has  been 
manifested.  It  deals  with  facts  and  it  is  the  task  of  the 
historian  to  interpret  these  facts.  It  is  his  business  to  in- 
terpret time  in  the  light  of  eternity  and  to  lay  the  years 
over  against  the  centuries.  Christianity  is  a  religion  of 
facts.  It  is  a  religion  rooted  in  history.  It  purifies  itself 
in  every  age  by  returning  to  the  fountain  source  from 
which  it  first  flowed.  It  does  not  seek  to  throw  aside  the 
garments  in  which  it  once  clothed  itself  as  do  the  non- 
Christian  faiths  as  they  face  our  modern  scientific  age.  It 
goes  back  and  puts  its  finger  down  upon  a  point  in  his- 
tory, dated  and  documented,  and  says:  ''There,  at  that 
point  in  time,  Christianity  was  born."  Christianity  can 
never  say  with  the  extreme  Modernist,  or  S^mibolist,  or 
Allegorist,  ''History  is  of  no  account  in  relation  to  truth. 
The  thing  that  is  important  is  the  idea.  If  the  idea  is 
true,  Avhat  more  do  we  want?"  Christianity  does  not 
say  that.  Christianity  leads  ns  back  to  the  Incarnation, 
to  a  little  child  born  in  the  village  of  Bethlehem,  to  a 
life  lived  among  the  people  of  a  certain  generation,  to  a 
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cross — one  cross  among  thousands — lifted  up  between 
heaven  and  earth,  on  Calvary,  on  a  certain  day,  in  a  cer- 
tain year,  and  to  an  open  tomb  from  which  came  forth  a 
living,  risen,  glorified  Saviour.  These  are  historic  facts. 
The}^  are  not  merel}^  the  symbols  of  ideas  which  may  be 
true,  but  they  are  facts  containing  truths  rooted  in 
history,  belonging  to  time,  significant  for  eternity;  and 
it  is  your  glorious  task  to  lay  the  basis  of  this  faith 
broad  and  deep  in  historic  certainty. 

One  of  the  distinguished  scholars  who  once  served  on 
the  faculty  of  this  institution  used  to  say  over  and  over 
again  to  his  students,  '^The  trouble  with  you  is  you  don't 
know  history".  To  know  history  is  to  be  acquainted  with 
all  knowledge.  History  makes  a  man  at  home  in  all 
lands,  in  all  ages,  in  all  families.  The  historian  can  spend 
a  quiet  hour  with  Aristotle,  an  evening  with  Abraham. 
He  may  dine  with  Augustine  and  go  for  a  walk  through 
the  highlands  of  Asia  with  Paul  of  Tarsus.  To  know 
Church  history  is  to  have  in  one's  possession  the  great 
apologetic  for  the  Christian  faith.  That  history  can  be 
traced,  in  language,  in  literature,  in  life,  back  to  its 
source.  Like  a  stream  rising  amid  the  snows  of  some 
towering  mountain,  flowing  down  through  the  valley, 
gaining  strength  and  fullness  as  it  flows  on  to  the  sea, 
still  holding  its  refreshing  quality  but  colored  with  the 
soil  through  which  it  flows,  so  does  the  stream  of  Church 
history  flow  down  through  time ;  and  it  is  the  business  of 
the  historian  to  separate  soil  and  sediment  from  the  life- 
giving  water  that  flows,  clear  as  crystal,  from  the  very 
throne  of  Cod. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  history  is  the  great  stabil- 
izer of  faith.  It  enables  us  to  see  how  the  purposes  of 
Cod  come  to  their  fruition.  Years  ago  Froude,  the  his- 
torian, in  his  essay  on  the  Science  of  History,  cham- 
pioned the  contention  that  history  could  not  be  reduced 
to  an  exact  science.  He  made  this  claim  because  of  the 
unaccountable,   inexplicable,  and  indeterminate   fact  of 
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human  personality  that  was  free  and  conlcl  not  be  de- 
termined as  science  can  be  determined.  It  is  this  mysteri- 
ous presence  of  personality  in  history  which  gives  it  its 
fascinating  valne.  Carlyle  said  that  biography  is  the  only 
trne  history,  and  it  will  be  yours  to  touch  into  life  again 
the  great  personalities  who  have  turned  the  course  of 
history  out  of  its  channel,  and  to  cause  to  march  before 
the  imaginations  of  your  students  that  great  company  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  of  prophets  and  apologists  who 
have  championed  the  faith  down  through  the  centuries. 

On  the  other  hand,  history  is  the  great  corrector  of 
error.  Most  of  our  modern  theological  vagaries  belong 
somewhere  among  the  fifty-seven  varieties  of  ancient, 
hoary-headed  heresies  that  have  had  their  day  and 
ceased  to  be.  Sometime  ago  a  distinguished  and  brilliant 
clergyman  propounded  with  the  fervor  of  a  discoverer 
what  he  called  a  fresh  interpretation  of  the  Incarnation, 
never  dreaming  for  a  moment  that  his  thesis  had  been 
made  a  spectacle  of  by  the  scholars  and  thinkers  of  a 
past  generation.  In  making  clear  the  alluring  story  of 
the  history  of  doctrine  to  your  students  you  will  save 
them  from  many  of  the  pitfalls  that  await  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  path  which  has  been  trodden  in  days  of 
old.  The  German  scholar,  Schlegel,  once  said  that  the 
historian  is  a  prophet  looking  backward.  Perhaps  that 
is  true,  and  yet  because  he  is  a  prophet  and  knows  the 
past  he  is  better  qualified  than  other  men  to  interpret 
the  past.  That  is  why  your  Chair  is  of  such  superlative 
importance  in  these  perplexing  days  in  which  your  pro- 
fessorship is  placed.  We  who  live  in  the  light  of  common 
day  see  the  things  that  are  common.  You  who  live  in  the 
light  of  the  eternal  purpose  can  say  to  us  ^^  Behold,  God 
is  in  this  place,  and  ye  know  it  not".  We  rejoice  with 
you,  therefore,  my  brother,  in  this  good  day  and  pray 
that  your  service  in  this  Seminary  may  be  acclaimed  of 
men  and  honored  of  God. 
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Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Directors : 

One  cannot  enter  npon  the  privileges  and  duties  in 
connection  with  this  noted  Chair  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  and  History  of  Doctrine  without,  first  of  all,  im- 
ploring the  guidance  and  blessing  of  God.  No  one  can 
possibly  be  more  conscious  of  the  need  for  divine  help  in 
the  task  upon  which  I  now  formally  enter  than  I  myself. 
I  very  urgentl}^  implore  that  intercessory  prayer  be 
offered  by  the  redeemed  of  God  on  my  behalf  that  God 
may  give  unto  me  all  necessary  wisdom,  that  He  may 
illumine  me,  body,  mind,  and  soul  by  His  own  indwelling 
life,  that  He  may  especially  anoint  me  with  the  holy  oil  of 
that  which  makes  a  teacher  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
that  He  will  give  unto  me  the  zeal,  the  courage,  and  the 
tact  which  will  enable  me  to  fulfill  the  trust  now  imposed 
upon  me  by  the  AVestern  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Previous  to  September  1928  my  membership  and 
ministry  were  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  As 
between  this  Church  and  the  Church  in  which  I  now  hold 
membership  there  have  been  two  significant  proposals 
looking  toward  Organic  Union.  In  1918  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  U.S.A.,  through  its  General  Assembly,  made  a 
proposal  that  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  this  nation 
enter  into  organic  union.  In  1928  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  in  General  Conference  assembled,  pro- 
posed union  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  North,  with- 
out any  reservations.  The  very  great  honor  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  me  in  being  unanimously  elected  to, 
and  noAv  installed  in,  this  Chair  of  instruction,  I  inter- 
pret to  signify  chiefly  the  oecumenical  and  catholic  out- 
look and  program  of  this  Seminary  and  the  sincerity  of 
the  great  Church  of  which  it  is  a  part  in  making  its  pro- 
posal for  organic  unity.  It  shall  be  my  privilege  and 
task,  with   God's  help,   so  to  serve  in  this   position  that 
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the  high  responsibility  entrusted  to  me  shall  have  been 
so  performed  as  to  bring  honour  and  glory  to  God 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Church  of  my  adop- 
tion. Until  the  day  arrives,  if  in  God's  plan  it  is  ever  to 
arrive,  that  these  two  Churches  are  made  to  be  one,  it 
shall  be  my  pleasant  duty  to  conserve  and  interpret  those 
phases  of  Christian  thought  and  activity  which  have 
been,  and  are  now,  especially  stressed  by  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  U.S.A.,  this  to  be  done,  however,  in  the 
spirit  and  with  the  mind  of  Christ  and  in  the  interests  of 
the  Avidest  and  deepest  aspects  and  needs  of  the  King- 
dom of  God. 

My  first  introduction  to  the  President  and  Directors 
of  this  Seminary  came  through  Dr.  John  H.  Mac- 
Cracken,  ex-president  of  Lafayette .  College,  Dr.  J.  Ross 
Stevenson,  President  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary, and  Dr.  John  A.  Marquis,  General  Secretary  of 
our  Board  of  National  Missions,  who  were  my  fellow 
delegates  at  the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order 
at  Lausanne  in  1927.  When  the  call  came  six  months 
later  there  was  every  indication  that  it  was  God's  call  to 
me.  Among  the  rank  and  file  of  Christian  laity  and 
clergy,  historic  Methodism  and  Presbyterianism,  being, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  purely  and  only  Arminian  on 
the  one  hand,  and  firmly  and  rigidly  Calvinistic  on  the 
other,  are  thought  to  be  diametrically  opposed  and 
wholly  irreconcilable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
uncompromising  and  bitter  battles  between  scholastic 
Calvinism  and  Pelagian  Arminianism,  which  began  to 
rage  in  the  first  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
which  have  been  carried  on  with  more  or  less  of  acrimo- 
niousness  until  the  present  day,  really  have  no  place  in 
the  life  and  ministry  of  either  a  good  Presbyterian, 
U.S.A.  or  a  good  Methodist  Episcopalian  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  Presbyterial  Calvinism  has  suffered  much 
from  scholastic  extremists  who  Avould  plunge  it  into  the 
excesses  and  evils  of  fatalism  and  deism.     On  the  other 
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hand,  there  have  been  pietistic,  mystical,  and  Wesleyan 
Arminians  who,  in  the  heat  of  debate  and  in  serious 
lapses  of  true  wisdom,  have  espoused  a  type  of  Pelagian- 
ism  which  practically  dethrones  God  and  enthrones  man, 
thus  making  their  soteriology  and  theology  anthropo- 
centric  rather  than  theocentric.  In  certain  Arminian 
circles  there  has  been,  and  noAv  is,  the  tendency  to  degen- 
erate into  a  morbid,  egoistic  subjectivism  coupled  with 
an  unhealthy  emotionalism,  and  to  indulge  in  a  philos- 
ophy of  the  immanence  of  God  that  can  scarcely  be 
differentiated  from  pantheism. 

Methodism  has  corrected  her  tendency  to  a  one-sided 
emotionalism  by  making  vast  strides  ever3rvvhere  in  her 
emphasis  upon  education  and  culture  as  well  as  upon  an 
ethic  Avhich  has  God  rather  than  man  at  its  center.  Her 
encouragement  of  scientific  and  philosophical  learning 
makes  it  possible  for  her  to  have  no  particular  quarrel 
with  such  Calvinistic  systems  of  theology  as  that  of  Dr. 
A.  H.  Strong.  Presbyterianism,  as  expressed  in  our 
Church,  North,  added  in  1903  very  important  changes  to 
the  Westminister  Confession,  namelv,  Chapter  XXXIV 
''Of  the  Holy  Spirit",  Chapter  XXXV,  ''Of  the  Love  of 
God  and  Missions",  and  a  "Declarator}^  Statement" 
which  clearly  states  that  the  doctrine  of  God's  decrees 
must  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  doctrine  of  God's 
' '  love  to  all  mankind.  His  gift  of  His  Son  to  be  the  pro- 
pitiation for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  His  readi- 
ness to  bestow  His  saving  grace  on  all  who  seek  it". 

It  was,  therefore,  no  mere  friendly  gesture  when  the 
representatives  of  these  two  great  Churches,  in  a  Con- 
ference held  in  Pittsburgh,  in  February  of  this  year,  as 
to  the  proposed  rmion,  declared  that  these  two  Churches 
are  now  agreed  as  to  all  essential  Christian  doctrines. 
Of  the  two  Churches,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A. 
has  the  advantage  over  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
with  respect  to  her  power  to  make  any  further  changes 
or  adjustments,  for,  while  the  XXV  Articles  of  the  latter 
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Church  are  forever  fixed  and  beyond  amendment,  the 
former  Church,  now  my  own  Church,  not  only  has 
amended  its  doctrinal  basis  but  has  within  that  very 
basis,  in  Section  III  of  Chapter  XXXI  of  the  Confes- 
sion, the  statement  that  "All  synods  or  councils  since 
the  apostolic  times,  whether  general  or  particular,  may 
err,  and  many  have  erred ;  therefore  they  are  not  to  be 
made  the  rule  of  faith  or  practice,  but  to  be  used  as  a 
help  to  both."  I  therefore  enter  in  upon  my  duties  as  a 
Professor  in  this  noted  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  North,  very  gladly  pledged  to  uphold,  conserve, 
and  preserve  ex  animo  the  AVestminster  Confession  as 
received  in  this  present  day.  AYhile  it  shall  be  my  privi- 
lege to  expound,  preserve,  and  pass  on  the  Reformed 
Faith  as  now  received,  I  am  at  the  same  time  la]:)ouring 
under  the  auspices  of  a  Faith  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  encourages  that  freedom 
of  thought  and  research,  as  well  as  Christian  scientific 
investigation,  which  characterized  John  Calvin  and 
which  now  characterizes  the  greatest  leaders  in  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland  and  of  the  Northern 
United  States.  There  is  not  the  slightest  danger  that 
this  academic  freedom  will  lead  away  from  the  funda- 
mental evangelical  doctrines  which  now  constitute  the 
sum  and  suJ^stance  of  our  faith,  though  they  may  be  en- 
riched and  stated  in  new  forms. 

In  entering  upon  the  jorivileges,  dignities,  and  hon- 
ours in  connection  with  a  full  Professorship  in  this 
Chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  History  of  Doctrine, 
I  wish,  first  of  all,  to  pay  my  profound  respect  to  my  im- 
mediate predecessor  as  a  full  Professor  in  this  Chair, 
Dr.  David  Schley  Schaff.  He,  with  his  still  more  noted 
father,  will  ever  stand  out  in  the  annals  of  Church 
History  as  a  father  and  son  Avith  few,  if  any,  equals :  cer- 
tainly without  peers  as  father  and  son  in  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  historical  literature  of  Christendom.  It  was 
Dr.  David   Schaff 's  privilege   to  fall  heir   to  the  manu- 
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scripts,  books,  findings,  traditions,  and  methods  of  a 
father  who  was  a  veritable  prince  and  leader  among  the 
scholars  of  the  whole  Christian  Avorld.  Truly  it  was  a 
very  great  and  honoured  heritage  which  descended  to 
my  predecessor.  This,  conpled  with  extraordinary  acu- 
men, ability,  and  application,  combined  with  gracious- 
ness  and  teaching  ability,  has  made  Dr.  David  S.  Schaif, 
the  son,  one  of  the  great  historians  and  teachers  of 
history  of  the  Church  to-day.  When  I  reflect  upon  the 
achievements  and  ability  of  Dr.  David  S.  Schaff,  and 
upon  all  who  have  preceded  me  in  this  office  and  work,  I 
am  caused  to  be  doubly  fearful  and  genuinely  humble. 
As  they  were  able  to  take  unto  themselves  much  of  the 
brilliancy  of  the  dazzling  light  of  truth  and  to  pass  on 
the  same  to  those  who  sat  under  their  instruction  or  who 
read  their  writings,  so  may  I  be  enabled  to  receive  at 
least  a  few  rays  of  the  eternal  divine  light  and  cause  the 
same  to  glow  with  certainty,  healing,  vision,  guidance, 
and  life  unto  the  Church  of  this  present  day. 

I  desire  also  to  pay  a  very  just  and  deserved  tribute 
to  my  felloAv  members  of  the  Faculty  of  this  Seminary. 
The  past  fourteen  months  of  association  with  them  has 
made  me  know  that  I  am  entering  upon  the  very  highest 
type  of  noble,  gracious,  and  scholarly  Christian  brother- 
hood. It  fills  me  with  great  regret  that  the  hastening  of 
the  years  has  brought  the  day  when  such  great  Pro- 
fessors as  Schaff,  Snowden,  and  Breed — Avhom  I  knew 
by  their  writings  and  concerning  whom  I  dreamed — will 
no  longer  be  actively  associated  wdth  us.  But  in  the 
present  active  Professors  associated  with  me,  our 
Church  and  Seminary  have  men  of  the  very  first  order 
of  ability,  and  with  outstanding  qualifications  of  mind 
and  heart.  I  pray  that  I  may,  at  least  slightly,  be  worthy 
of  association  and  fellowship  with  them.  No  theological 
seminary  anywhere  can  possibly  enjoy  a  happier  and 
more  wholesome  family   fellowship  in  Christ    than  that 
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I        wliieli  now  prevails  amongst  the  faculty  and  students  of 
:        this  School  of  the  Prophets. 

,  ■  What  are  some  of  the  aims,  the  problems,  the  meth- 

'        ods,   the  fields  of   research  and  activity,   the  ideals,  and 

the  goals  which  confront  a  Professor  and  Dejoartment  of 

.  •  Ecclesiastical  History    and  History  of   Doctrine  in  this 

•    year  of  19291 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  easy  to  make. 
You  may  say  that  the  aims,  the  problems,  the  methods, 
the  iields  of  research  and  activity,  the  ideals,  and  the 
goals  confronting  a  Chair  of  Church  History  are  ever 
the  same.  Such  an  answer  would  be  perfectly  correct 
-  provided  that  the  philosophy  of  history  were  fixed  and 
finally  agreed  upon,  provided  the  students  of  Church 
History  were  identical  from  age  to  age,  provided  peda- 
gogy were  a  dead,  non-progressive  science  and  art,  pro- 
vided no  new  sources  of  historical  records  were  being 
discovered,  provided  Christendom  generally  were  stag- 
nant and  stunted,  and  provided  that  our  ideals  and  goals 
were  static  with  no  ever-enlarging  horizons  for  their 
elevation  and  extension. 

First,  let  us  give  our  attention  to  the  philosophy  of 
history  in  its  relation  to  the  history  of  the  Church.  The 
philosophy  of  history  has  never  been  a  matter  of 
unanimous,  or  even  general,  agreement.  The  first  classic 
and  extended  bit  of  historical  composition  was  that  of 
Herodotus.  He  announced  in  the  opening  sentence  of 
his  first  book  that  he  intended  not  merely  to  chronicle 
the  achievements  of  the  forefathers  but  to  give  the 
underlying  reasons  for  their  actions.    He  wrote : 

;  ''This   is    a   publication    of   the   researches    of 

'  Herodotus  of   Halicarnassus,  in    order  that   the  ac- 

tions of  men  may  not  be  effaced  by  times,  nor  the 
great  and  wondrous  deeds  displayed  both  by  Greeks 
and  barbarians  deprived  of  renown ;  and  among  the 
rest,  what  were  their  grounds  of  strife." 
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As  an  historian,  Herodotus  did  little  in  the  way  of 
sifting  out  and  omitting  the  incredible.  However,  in  one 
place  (Book  VII,  Chapter  152),  he  wrote:  ''For  myself, 
my  duty  is  to  report  all  that  is  said,  but  I  am  not  obliged 
to  believe  it  all  alike — a  remark  which  may  be  under- 
stood to  apply  to  my  whole  history. ' ' 

It  was  Thucydides  who  was  the  first  historian  of 
note  to  sift  and  weigh  his  sources  and  evidences  and 
then  set  down  the  account  which  came  the  nearest  pos- 
sible to  the  truth.    In  Book  1,  Chapter  22,  he  wrote : 

''In  the  history  of  the  war,  I  have  followed 
neither  the  first  report  nor  my  own  opinion,  but 
rather  I  have  given  those  writings  which  I  have 
either  seen  myself  or  have  learned  of  others  with  the 
greatest  diligence.  To  find  the  truth  caused  me  much 
trouble,  for  the  witnesses  of  the  various  events  were 
not  agreed  in  their  accounts,  but  both  sides  were  af- 
fected by  partisanship  and  failure  of  memory. '^ 

From  the  days  of  Thucydides  until  the  present,  in 
the  fields  of  sacred  and  of  secular  history,  or  of  both 
combined,  there  have  appeared  historians  with  varying 
methods,  viewpoints,  and  underlying  conceptions.  Euse- 
bius,  the  "Father  of  Church  History",  who,  according  to 
Dr.  A.  C.  McGiffert,  showed  great  diligence  in  his  use 
of  sources,  much  wisdom  in  his  choice  of  materials,  con- 
siderable discrimination  in  chosing  reliable  sources,  and 
honesty  and  sincerity  in  his  labours,  is  at  the  same  time 
charged  with  excessive  credulity,  with  faihire  to  group 
or  classif}^  material  or  to  trace  causes  and  effects,  and 
with  "inaccuracy  in  matters  of  chronology".  In  the 
opening  Chapter  of  his  xr]QiJao(ja  (Historia  Ecclesia), 
Eusebius  clearly  indicated  certain  purposes  for  his 
writing  but  he  was  not  able  finally  to  carry  out  all  of 
these.  That  he  did  write  purposively  is  clear,  but  that 
he  had  an  underlying  philosophy  for  the  whole  of 
history  is  not  evident.    The  special  value   of  his  exceed- 
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ingly  important  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  furnishes  us 
with  a  vast  amonnt  of  reliable  material  and,  in  fact,  in 
the  case  of  many  prominent  figures  and  events,  with  our 
only  materials  that  have  beeii  brought  to  light. 

Eusebius  had  as  his  successors,  among  his  felloAv 
Greeks,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  Theodorus  and  Evagrius  in  the  following 
century — all  of  Avhom  followed  his  methods.  Previous 
to  the  Protestant  Reformation  the  Latin  historians 
showed  utter  dependence  ui3on  the  Greeks,  except  for  a 
few  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  Church  in  certain  west- 
ern countries  as,  for  example,  the  Venerable  Bede, 
author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England,  and 
known  as  the  ''Father  of  English  Church  History". 

The  Reformation  aroused  certain  leaders  amongst 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  the  writing  of  the  Church's 
history.  This  was  mostly  characterized  by  special  plead- 
ing for  the  Papacy  and  its  real  or  imagined  antecedents 
in  the  early  Christian  centuries.  The  result  was  a  more 
or  less  valueless  product  except  as  the  careful  historian 
of  the  present  da}'  is  able  to  use  the  writings  with  scien- 
tific and  historically  critical  discernment.  The  more  val- 
uable of  the  historical  works  of  these  Post-Reformation 
Roman  Catholic  historians  are  the  "Annates  Ecclesi- 
astici"  (Rome,  12  Vols.  1588  sqq.),  by  Cardinal  Caesar 
Baronius  and  his  continuators ;  the  "Discours  sur  I'his- 
toire  universelle  depuis  le  commencement  du  monde 
jusqu'  a  Pempire  de  Charlemagne"  (Paris,  1681,  with 
later  editions),  by  Jacques  Benigne  Bossuet;  the 
"Memoires  pour  servir  a  Phistoire  ecclesiastique  des  six 
premiers  siecles,  justifies  par  les  citations  des  auteurs 
originaux"  (Paris,  1693-1712;  reprinted,  Venice  1732 
sqq.),  by  Sebastien  le  Nain  de  Tillemont,  whose  work  is 
generally  adjudged  as  being  the  most  valuable  history 
of  the  Church  written  by  a  Roman  Catholic  author;  and 
the  "Conciliengeschichte"  by  Bishop  C.  J.  Hefele,  the 
best  and  most  reliable  historian  of  the  Church  Councils, 
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although  now  the  Benedictine  monk,  Father  Henri 
Leclercq,  has  revised  Bishop  Hefele's  work,  revamping 
mnch  of  it  in  the  light  of  the  Vatican  Conncil  of  1869-70, 
thus  lessening  the  historical  value  of  certain  of  its  parts. 

The  Post-Reformation  Protestant  historians  like- 
wise were  not  without  bias.  Matthias  Flacius  (d.  1575), 
with  ten  other  scholars,  all  of  whom  were  violently  op- 
posed to  the  Calvinists,  to  the  followers  of  Melancthon, 
and  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  produced  the  "Magdeburg 
Centuries"  (Basle,  1560-1574),  which  is  a  work  of  thir- 
teen volumes  covering  as  many  centuries  of  the 
Church's  history.  While  this  monumental  work  Avas 
rendered  much  less  valuable  by  its  controversial  spirit, 
we  see  in  it  an  advance  over  the  methods  of  the  mere 
chronicler  or  annalist.  The  events  within  each  century 
Avere  analyzed  and  classified.  With  these  ''Centuries" 
we  see  the  beginnings  of  the  systematization  and  classi- 
fication of  the  materials  of  Church  History. 

Gottfried  Arnold  (d.  1714),  the  author  of  an  "Impar- 
tial History  of  the  Church  and  Heretics",  was  the  first 
to  write  learned  history  in  German  rather  than  Latin. 
He  w^as  also  the  first  to  espouse  the  cause  of  mysticism 
and  pietism,  which  he  did  by  tracing  these  strains  or 
types  in  the  lives  and  teachings  of  many  who  had  hither- 
to been  regarded  as  reprobate  heretics.  Pie  introduced 
the  scientific  method  of  unbiased  approach  to  the  ma- 
terials of  history.  In  doing  so  he  opened  the  way  to  ra- 
tionalism, a  measure  of  which  is  valuable,  but  an  excess 
of  which  reduces  the  whole  course  of  history  to  sterility, 
mechanism,  and  godlessness. 

John  Lawrence  Mosheim,  in  his  "  Institutiones  His- 
toriae  antiquae  et  recentioris"  (Helmstadt  1755), 
shares  Avith  Bossuet  the  title  of  the  "Father  of  Church 
History  as  an  Art".  In  his  general  method  of  treatment 
he  followed  that  of  the  Magdeburg  Centuries  of  Flacius. 
Mosheim 's  pupil,  J.  M.  Schrockh  (d.  1808),  abandoned 
his  teacher's  plan  of  arbitrarily  dividing  history  by  cen- 
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tiiries,  and  adopted  the  plan  of  casting  the  narrative  into 
periods. 

Not  until  ^ye  come  to  August  Neander  (d.  1850),  who 
was  the  author  of  the  ''General  History  of  the  Christian 
Eeligion  and  Church",  do  we  find  one  who  was  a  thor- 
oughgoing, scientific,  and  unbiased  scholarly  historian 
and  at  the  same  time  had  the  discernment  to  see  that 
when  history  is  faithfully  and  understandingly  told  it 
clearly  reveals  the  continuous  and  increasing  revelation 
of  the  gradual  enthronement  of  Christ  in  all  of  the  af- 
fairs of  mankind — moral,  governmental,  social,  and  re- 
ligious. Neander  is  rightfully  designated  as  ''the  Father 
of  Modern  Church  History".  He  was  the  first  Church 
Historian  to  see  in  the  course  of  the  Christian  Ecclesia, 
when  properly  and  scientifically  discerned,  the  unfolding 
purposes  of  God:  in  other  words,  Neander,  as  the  result 
of  a  proper  weighing  of  all  the  evidence  from  all  knoAvn 
sources,  was  led  to  an  evangelical  catholic  Christian 
philosophy  of  history.  Do  not  understand  this  to  mean 
that  he  deliberately  cast  his  materials  into  mould  with 
a  preconceived  a  priore  basis  in  mind  as  a  guide.  AVhat 
it  does  mean  is  that  a  scientific  critical  handling  of  all 
the  factors  and  facts,  without  bias  or  prejudice,  so  that  a 
faithful,  dependable  narrative  or  history  results,  is 
bound  to  produce  a  completed  work  on  whose  pages  the 
gradual  and  certain  unfolding  purposes  of  God,  as  re- 
vealed in  Jesus  Christ,  are  plainly  evident  though  not 
necessarily  so  stated  and  certainly  not  arbitrarily  in- 
jected. 

Dr.  Philip  Schaff  was  a  pupil  and  disciple  of  Nean- 
der, adding  literary  charm,  cosmopolitanism,  breadth  of 
view,  and  a  passion  for  the  reunion  of  Christendom  to 
the  graces  and  virtues  he  imbibed  or  inherited  from  his 
great  teacher.  In  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  the  Church  Universal 
had  the  one  who  brought  ecclesiastical  history  to  a  very 
great  height  from  the  standpoint  of  its  being  written  by 
•one  jvho  had  a  thoroughgoing  evangelical  catholic  Chris- 
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tian  philosophy  of  history  and  who  also,  whether  consci- 
ously or  unconsciously,  was  himself,  by  his  own  personal 
labours  and  by  his  writings,  a  splendid  illustration  of 
certain  phases  of  Hegel's  philosophy  of  history. 

As  you  know,  Hegel  propounded  the  theory  that 
history  in  lesser  and  greater  spheres  ever  indicates  the 
succession  of  thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  Petrine  writings  we  see  a  thesis ;  in  the 
Pauline  writings  an  antithesis;  and  in  the  Johannine 
writings  a  synthesis.  In  the  Early  Church  we  see  the 
thesis ;  in  the  departures  of  both  the  Medieval  and 
Reformation  Churches,  the  antitheses ;  and  now  in  the 
union  movements  of  modern  Christendom,  the  higher 
syntheses.  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  who  Avas  at  Tiibingen, 
Halle,  and  Berlin  when  Hegelianism  was  at  its  height 
and  who  himself  visited  at  the  home  of  Hegel  in  Berlin, 
must  have  come  under  the  spell  of  that  philosophy. 
Therefore  I  say  that,  whether  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, his  written  works  and  his  personal  labors,  after 
having  set  down  the  theses  and  antitheses  with  even 
greater  charm  and  greater  scientific  accuracy  than 
Neancler,  went  on  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  opening 
of  a  new  era  in  modern  Church  History  and  life,  namely, 
the  execution  of  the  most  valuable  writings  from  the 
Eeformation  until  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century, 
paving  the  way  for  the  healing  of  the  wounds  and 
schisms  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  performing  the 
most  signal  service  of  any  man  of  the  nineteenth  century 
in  bringing  the  Churches  of  the  world  into  closer  fellow- 
ship, cooperation,  and  federation.  In  other  words, 
Philip  Schaff  was  the  great  modern  Church  Historian 
who  by  his  life  and  writings  rendered  extraordinary 
service  in  inaugurating  and  recording  the  higher  syn- 
thesis of  a  more  united,  cosmopolitan,  Johannine,  love- 
iilled,  world-wide  Christian  Church.  How  many  of  this 
audience  ever  noted  in  Dr.  Schaff 's  preface  to  the  first 
edition   of   his   ''Creeds    of   Christendom"   the   expres- 
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sion  of*  the  desire  that  this  epochal  work  would  ''pro- 
mote a  better  understanding  among  the  Churches  of 
Christ "f  Continuing,  he  wrote,  ''The  divisions  of 
Christendom  bring  to  light  the  various  aspects  and 
phases  of  revealed  truth,  and  will  be  overruled  at  last 
for  a  deeper  and  richer  harmony,  of  which  Christ  is  the 
ke^^aiote.  In  him  and  by  him  all  problems  of  theology 
and  history  will  be  solved.  The  nearer  believers  of  dii"- 
ferent  creeds  approach  the  Christological  centre,  the 
better  they  will  understand  and  love  one  another."  Read 
and  re-read  "The  Life  of  Philip  Schaff"  by  Dr.  David 
S.  Schaff  and  thereby  get  some  idea  of  the  herculean 
labours  of  his  father  in  behalf  of  a  united  Church 
throughout  the  whole  world. 

I  have  emphasized  and  characterized  the  work  of 
Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  pointing  out  that  it  was  epochal  and 
that  his  life  and  work  as  a  Church  Historian  marked  a 
turning  point  in  this  field,  for  the  reason  that  I  believe 
that  the  Christian  Church  has  now  definitely  entered  a 
new  era  in  its  life — the  era  in  which  an  increasing  ten- 
dency, though  marked  by  serious  and  violent  setbacks 
and  hindrances,  will  be  marked  by  an  approach  to  the 
closest  possi])le  unity  amongst  the  present  multitudi- 
nous denominational  divisions  in  the  visible  body  of 
Christ.  It  will  be  the  nearest  possible  approximation  of 
visible  unity  of  the  Church  of  God  consistent  with  local 
autonomy,  racial  and  temperamental  differences,  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  vital,  sane,  persistent  presentation 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  Christianizing  of  individuals  and  of 
the  social  order  of  each  succeeding  generation. 

In  the  light  of  the  truth  that  is  unfolding  at  the 
threshold  of  this  new  era,  Church  History  of  the  polem- 
ical, narrowly  denominational  viewpoint  must  be  en- 
tirely re-written.  Furthermore,  the  materials  which 
await  the  use  of  the  Church  Historian  must  be  evaluated 
anew.  Just  as  the  secular  histories  which  were  largely 
composed  of  accounts  of  wars  and  battles,  with  a  con- 
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siderable  amount  of  Avar-time  propaganda,  are  now  be- 
ing re-Avritten  with  the  idea  of  emphasizing  peace-time 
accomplishments,  so  now  w^e  see  clearly  that  Church 
History  needs  to  be  re-written  in  order  that  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Church  Universal  and  of  the  partic- 
ular Churches,  in  their  peaceful  life,  will  be  stressed, 
and  the  bitter,  hateful,  immoral  and  un- Christ-like  sec- 
tarian strifes  will  be  given  the  very  small  emphasis  that 
the  same  deserve. 

Is  it  wise  for  any  local  Church  to  air  its  lesser  or 
greater  quarrels  before  its  community!  No.  Is  it  wise 
for  a  denomination  or  sect  to  publish  to  all,  its  hatreds, 
animosities,  and  family  bitternesses!  Emphatically  XO. 
Is  it  wise  and  right  for  the  Universal  Church  of  Christ 
to  encourage  and  support  histories  or  historians  who, 
though  they  could  have  practically  filled  the  pages  of 
Church  History  with  the  positive  achievements  and  with 
the  unnumbered  good  deeds  of  Churchmen,  recorded — 
or  chose  to  record — with  endless  detail  all  the  skirm- 
ishes, battles,  and  wars  of  the  Church  from  its  begin- 
nings until  the  present  day — with  very  little  said  about 
any  peaceful  and  positive  accomplishments!  A  thousand 
times,  emphatically,  NO.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  out- 
side world  is  gradually  coming  to  the  point  where  the 
general  conception  of  the  Protestant  Church,  especially, 
is  that  it  is  made  up  of  a  hopeless  medley  of  quarreling, 
disunited,  narrow  sects  with,  for  the  most  part,  second- 
rate  hair  splitters  at  the  helm  who  are  eternally  strain- 
ing at  gnats  and  swallowing  camels!  And  the  Church 
Histories  that  are  narrowly  sectarian  and  that  stress 
unduly  the  controversial  side  of  the  Church's  life  make 
their  very  definite  contribution  to  the  unfavourable  im- 
pression held  by  the  outside  public. 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  all  the  people 
of  all  the  Churches  need  so  to  address  themselves  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  practice  and  possession  of  the  holy 
love  of  God  as  revealed  in  Christ  that  Church  Historians 
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will  have  less  and  less  of  quarreling  to  record,  and  more 
and  more  of  genuine,  constructive  Kingdom  building  to 
be  set  forth  in  the  story  of  the  life  of  the  Church  in  this 
year  and  in  all  future  years.  When  will  the  great  mass 
of  the  Christian  people,  leaders  included,  realize  that 
the  vicious,  hateful,  weakening,  demoralizing  sins  at- 
tendant upon  most  schisms  are  infinitely  more  hideous 
and  nauseating  to  God  and  the  outside  world  than  the 
largely  imaginary  sins  which  might  result  from  being 
broadminded,  charitable,  and  tolerant  with  regard  to 
minor  points  of  doctrine  and  polity?  Th^  Church  His- 
torian of  to-day  can  hasten  the  approach  of  this  glad 
time.  To  do  so  he  needs  to  take  up  the  task  laid  down 
by  such  very  great  writers  of  Ecclesiastical  History  as 
Dr.  Philip  Schaff.  He  needs  to  discern  the  modern  steps 
towards  the  fulfillment  of  that  phase  of  the  philosophy 
of  history,  Hegelian  or  otherwise,  which  sees  in  the 
trend  of  events  the  inauguration  of  the  higher  synthesis 
of  a  more  united  Christendom  following  the  thesis  and 
antitheses  of  the  past.  Allow  me  to  refer  my  audience 
to  my  own  recent  book,  '^Christian  Unity:  Its  History 
and  Challenge  In  all  Communions  In  All  Lands",  as  but 
a  partial  treatment  of  Church  History  from  those  angles 
concerning  which  I  have  just  been  speaking. 

Let  us  now  consider  from  the  pedagogical  and  prac- 
tical standpoint  some  of  the  problems,  the  methods,  and 
the  fields  of  research  and  activity  which  confront  the 
student,  writer,  and  teacher  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
and  History  of  Doctrine  to-day.  It  will  be  conceded  that 
the  presentation  of  the  subject  so  that  it  will  be  grasped 
and  appreciated  cannot  be  according  to  a  rigid  rule 
which  shall  be  pursued  without  variation  from  age  to 
age,  century  to  century,  epoch  to  epoch,  indeed  from 
year  to  year,  or  (from  the  standpoint  of  University  or 
Seminary  Classes)  from  class  to  class.  The  increased 
and  varying  materials  which  make  up  the  substance  of 
Church  History   are  never   the  same ;    there  is   ever  the 
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constant  possibility  tliat  new  discoveries  or  develop- 
ments will  cause  a  revamping  of  theories  and  methods. 
We  can  always  rest  assured  that  nothing  that  is  really 
worth  while,  not  an  iota  of  genuine  truth,  no  truly  funda- 
mental item  of  the  Christian  faith,  w^ill  ever  be  de- 
stroyed, whatever  discoveries  or  devlopments  may 
arise.  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  certain 
Christian  leaders,  certain  self-styled  guardians  of  ortho- 
doxy, modern  Uzzahs,  are  constantly  fearful  for  the  de- 
struction of  such  verities  as  truth,  purity,  goodness,  or 
such  items  of  faith  as  the  sovereign  God,  the  divine 
Christ,  the  mediating  Holy  Spirit,  the  necessity  of  the 
regeneration  of  man,  the  certainty  of  Christ's  triumph 
over  the  tomb,  the  assurance  of  eternal  life  with  God  for 
the  redeemed,  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  God's  king- 
dom (besides  many  other  things  that  are  similarly  funda- 
mental)— modern  Uzzahs  that  are  constantly  fearful  for 
the  safety  of  these  eternal,  indestructible  truths — why 
they  constantl}^  quake  and  rage  with  fear.  Like  Gamaliel 
of  the  Jerusalem  Council  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Peter 
and  the  others,  we  need  to  say  and  believe  that  ^4f  the 
counsel  or  the  work  be  of  men  it  will  be  overthrown :  but 
if  it  is  of  God,  ye  will  not  be  able  to  overthrow  them ;  lest 
haply  ve  be  found  even  to  be  fighting  against  God." 
(Acts  5  :33-40.) 

My  fellow  servants  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  we  need 
not  have  the  slightest  fear  about  the  immediate  pros- 
perity or  ultimate  victories  of  heresies  of  any  sort — 
Arian,  Monophysite,  Monothelite,  Apollinarian,  Socini- 
an,  antinomian,  latitudinarian,  eclectic,  gnostic,  ration- 
alist, unitarian,  s^mcretistic,  Montanistic,  Nicolaitan,  or 
behavioristic. 

*' Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again" — but 
error,  writhing  in  agony,  accomplishes  its  own  destruc- 
tion. Do  not  understand  me  to  imply  that  in  its  prac- 
tical life  the  Church  must  not  exercise  its  disciplinary 
powers  and  must  not  require  conformity  to  certain  well- 
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recognized  standards  of  faith  and  conduct.  What  I  do 
mean  to  imply  is  that  our  chief  concern  should  be  not  the 
hounding  of  heretics  but  the  healing  of  humanity.  We 
should  be  more  concerned  that  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  be 
pre-eminently  stressed  and  eagerly  realized — love,  joy, 
peace,  longsuffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meek- 
ness, and  self  control. 

Since  we  need  not  fear  as  to  what  materials  may  be 
discovered,  what  new  situations  may  arise,  what  im- 
portant changes  in  the  Church  may  be  made,  the  student 
and  teacher  of  history  may  proceed  in  the  freest,  frank- 
est, and  most  fearless  manner,  welcoming  every  bit  of 
new  truth,  and  rejoicing  over  every  fresh  discovery, 
never  failing  to  exercise  his  critical  powers  at  every 
turn. 

What  new  methods  in  the  study  and  teaching  of 
history  would  seem  to  be  imperative  and  wise  in  this 
present  day?  As  I  suggest  certain  answers  to  this  ques- 
tion, I  wish  to  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  view  with 
abhorrence  and  suspicion  the  so-called  short-cut  methods 
to  wealth,  knowledge,  power,  wisdom,  Christlikeness  or 
godlikeness  of  any  sort.  Down  on  Cape  Cod  it  is  said 
that  sometimes  the  natives  sit  and  think:  other  times 
they  just  sit.  We  are  in  great  danger  of  coming  to  that 
stage  in  culture,  education,  and  the  acquisition  of  char- 
acter where  all  we  shall  expect  or  require  is  that  the 
pupils  or  persons  involved  shall  ''just  sit".  Witness  the 
decrease  in  the  reading  of  the  Avorld's  masterpieces — 
those  that  really  require  thought  to  be  read — since  the 
garbled  plots  of  these  masterpieces  may  be  had  without 
thinking — merely  by  sitting  in  the  theater.  Certain 
people  love  the  "'movies"  because  they  do  not  need  to 
think ;  they  just  sit. 

Witness  the  very  great  decrease  in  the  reading  of 
serious  literature  aside  from  the  great  novels.  Whereas 
publishers  once  undertook  with  snug  profit  the  publica- 
tion of  learned  books,  how,   for  the  most  part,   only  the 
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''stunt  books",  so-called,  can  gain  a  Avide  reading  and  a 
willing  publisher.  Is  it  because  tlie  public,  becoming 
used  to  having  its  reading  material  made  easy,  has  come 
to  the  point  where  the  serious  yet  nevertheless  well- 
written  books  go  unopened"?  The  public  insists  on  just 
sitting — is  it  too  hlase  or  too  hurried  to  take  time  to 
think  deeply? 

It  is  said  by  many  University  Professors  that  they 
notice  a  very  decided  tendency  on  the  part  of  students  to 
demand  lectures,  lectures,  lectures.     They  would  rather 
not   investigate   and   conduct   research   for   themselves. 
They  crave  the  pouring-in  method.    Even  the   Seminar 
Courses  have    degenerated  into    courses   of  lectures   by 
the  Professor  with  no  research  on  the  part  of   the  stu- 
dent.   After  having  sat  under   many  teachers,   many  of 
whom  are  very  great  in  their  particular  fields,  after  due 
consideration  of  their  methods  and  the   results  of  those 
methods  upon  both  myself  and  my  fellow-students,  and 
after  an   extended  investigation   of  the  best  methods  of 
the  greatest  teachers  both  here    and  abroad,  I   am  con- 
vinced that  the  better  way  is  to  try  to   lead  and  inspire 
the  pupil  to    engage  in  independent  research    with  cer- 
tain guidance  that  dissipation  and  aimlessness  of  effort 
be  avoided — all  this   with  due  deference  to   the  time  as- 
signed for  the   completion  of  the  course   of  study  being 
pursued.     Pupils  or   fellow-students  who  may   have  the 
courage  to  sit  under  my  instruction  must    never  expect 
merel}^   the    pouring-in  method    of  instruction.     Church 
Histor}^  affords  a  very  interesting,  indeed  an  intriguing 
field  in  which  the  real  student  and  would-be  scholar  may 
pursue  learning   for  its    own  sake,   may  undertake    and 
accomplish  the   very  most   difficult  tasks    of  intellectual 
endeavor,    may  have    the  exhilaration    and  thrill  which 
come    from  delving   into  the  inner,  prior,  and   also  the 
secondary  causes,    motives,   and    plans   of  the  world's 
greatest   events;  into   the   secrets   of  the   greatness    or 
weakness  of  men  and  their  measures ;  into  the  great  sub- 
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terranean  and  terrestrial  currents,  Avithont  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  no  man  or  woman  can  be  a  great  poet, 
seer,  statesman,  preacher,  priest,  or  prophet  in  this,  or 
in  any  other,  age. 

I  hope  that  the  day  will  never  arrive  when  those  who 
are  enrolled  in  my  classes  Avill  be  able  to  say  that  the 
course  of  study  is  a  ^' cinch"  or  a  ''snap"  in  any  invidi- 
ous sense.  At  the  same  time  I  am  convinced  that  Church 
History  can  be  made  more  attractive,  more  alive,  more 
really  interesting,  more  vitally  valuable  than  some 
teachers  and  writers  of  the  subject  have  made  it  in  the 
past.  I  only  hope  that  in  due  time  some  of  the  folloAving 
goals  may  be  more  nearly  attained  in  my  classroom : 

1.  Laboratory,  or  original,  investigation  and  col- 
lection of  source  materials  Avhether  by  extensive  travel 
to  distant  fields  or  by  special  intensiA^e  inA^estigation  of 
historical  data  in  local  Churches,  communities,  Confer- 
ences, Presbyteries,  or  Synods. 

2.  The  creation  of  Church  History  text  books  Avhich 
are  more  profusely  illustrated,  Avith  more  attention  to 
human  interest  and  life,  with  a  simpler  statement  of  the 
more  abstract  problems.  The  treatment  of  the  more 
difficult  phases  of  the  history  of  the  Church  and  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  should  be  confined  to  the  advanced  and 
Seminar  Courses. 

3.  A  very  much  greater  emphasis  upon  biography 
and  upon  the  bearing  that  the  character  of  the  leaders 
had  in  shaping  their  policies  as  Avell  as  the  effect  that  the 
times  and  environment  had  in  moulding,  challenging,  or 
suppressing  the  men  Avhose  biographies  are  being 
studied. 

4.  A  much  greater  emphasis  upon  Avhat  is  called 
the  historical  method,  that  is,  the  stripping  of  the  his- 
tory of  any  given  event,  man,  or  period,  of  all  legend,  of 
unfounded  tradition,  of  uuAvarranted  construction  or  ex- 
planations or  glorifications,  of  all  undeserved  anathemas 
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or  of  all  excessive  praise,  of  all  over-statement  or  under- 
statement, of  any  or  all  mistaken  linking  to  what  pre- 
ceded  or  to   what  followed.    I  may   state  that   this  his- 
torical method  is  the  method  of  scholarly,  reverent  crit- 
icism, especially  that  which  is  called  "higher  criticism". 
Many  have  been  led  to  heap  nothing  bnt  anathemas  upon 
the   heads  of   the  so-called   higher  critics.     Such  action 
may  be  warranted  in  the  case  of  those  higher  critics  who 
have  a  little  knowledge.    With  them,  as  with   all  others, 
their  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.    But  in  the 
case   of  the  reverent,   sane,   sober  higher   critics   whose 
lives  were  those  of  exceedingly  great,  sainted  and  well- 
balanced    Christian  scholars,   we  owe    an  immeasurable 
debt  of  gratitude  to  them  for  their  years  of  arduous  and 
painstaking  labour  under  the  guidance  of  the  historical 
method.    Due  to  their  findings,  our  Bible  and  our  Chris- 
tian faith  are  infinitely  more  impregnable,  faith-inspir- 
ing, and  assuring — vastly  more  compelling  and  redemp- 
tive than  in  the  days  of  scholastic  Protestantism  so  vul- 
nerable to  the  fiery  darts  of  the  scoffing  infidels  and  ag- 
nostics— the  Tom  Paines   and  the   Kobert  G.  Ingersolls, 
of    the    rationalists,     deists,    encyclopaedists,     and   free 
thinkers  of    the  sixteenth,    seventeenth,  and    eighteenth 
centuries.     To-day,  because  of  the  inestimable  services 
rendered  by    these    scholars    guided   by   the   historical 
method,    every    intelligent    evangelical    Christian    may 
stand  foursquare  before  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel 
of  the  Bible  with  conviction  and  authority  so  that  all  the 
old-time  bludgeons  and  all  the  new-fangled,  more  subtle 
shafts  aimed   at  the   Christian  message   are  like  mere 
hailstones  against  an  impregnable  mountain. 

There  is  very  much  yet  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
sane  prosecution  of  the  historical  method,  especially  in 
the  field  of  Church  History  proper.  Just  now  Prot- 
estantism is  suffering  more  or  less  disturbance  because 
of  the  seemingly  disquieting,  disturbing,  destructive 
conclusions  of  that  method.  But,  as  I  said  some  moments 
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ago,  we  need  not  fear  that  genuine  truth   or   that  any 
worthwhile   item  of  faith  ever  can  or   ever  wall  be   de- 
stroyed. The  historical  method  will  only  serve  to  bright- 
en and  emphasize  the  same,  and  cause  it  to  stand  out  in 
bold  relief.    It  is  in  the  midst  of  those    Churches  Avhich 
elevate  unfounded  tradition  which  cannot  possibly  stand 
the  white  light   of  critical  scientific   investigation,  those 
Churches   whose  present-day   structure    is  very  largely 
due  to  the   fact  that  for   centuries  their  polity  and  doc- 
trinal development  was   nourished  by  the  forged  Dona- 
tion of  Constantine  and  also  l^y  the  Isidorian  Decretals 
■ — I  say  that  it   is  in   such   Churches  that   the   historical 
method,   when   j)roperly  applied    (and   be   assured   that 
time  wdll  accomplish  its  ultimate  and  thoroughgoing  ap- 
plication),  will   result  in   their  complete   revolution,   in 
their   complete   reduction  to   institutions   or   organisms 
founded  on  historically   accurate  theories,    dogmas,  and 
plans  which  will  be  found  to  be  identical  with  those  ar- 
rived at  in  the  evangelical  groups  many  years,  and  per- 
haps   centuries,   previous.      Whatever   development  has 
taken  place  in  any  Church  through  the  real,  unhindered, 
or  non-perverted  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will  not  be 
destroyed  or   cast  aside,  but  whatever   item  or   creed  or 
polity  has  been   espoused  and  made  obligatory   as  a  re- 
sult  of   the  non-critical    or  non-historical   treatment    of 
history  will  be  as  chaff  and  stubble  before  the  sweep  of 
the  truth.    And  the  truth  is  bound  ultimately  to  occupy 
the  throne  to  the  annihilation  of  all  error.    We  need  not 
fear  a   greater  and  more   persistent  emphasis   upon  the 
historical  method  in   the   Church  History  classroom   or 
by  the  Church  Historians  in  the  present  or  in  the  future. 
Vital,  vigorous,  wholesome,  evangelical  Christianity  has 
no  stauncher  aide   than  the  scientific,   historical  method, 
and  no  greater  foe  than  the  tendency  to  oppose  or  shun 
any  or  all  efforts  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  with  reference  to  any  event  or 
personage,  any  dogma  or  polity,  any  creed  or  confession, 
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at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Let  lis  never 
be  guilty  of  being  afraid  of  the  truth.  To  be  so  is  to 
crucify  Christ  anew,  who  Avas  the  Truth  fully  realized  in 
a  perfect  personality. 

5.     Modern  methods    of  studying  and   teaching  his- 
tory will    stress   far  more    than   hitherto  the    study    of 
anthropology,   of   contemporaneous   secular   history,    of 
geography,  of  current  philosophies,  of  racial  migrations, 
of  psychology,  and  of  the  social  and  economic  problems 
and  activities  of  the  various  epochs — all  of  these  having 
had  a  more   or  less  vital  connection  with,   and  influence 
upon,   the  life   of  the  Church.    Many  Church   Histories 
and  many  classes  in   Church  History  seem  to   ignore 
utterly  all  of  these  very  important  factors  just  enumer- 
ated.   The  impression  would  seem  to  be  that  the  Church 
through  the  years  carried  on  its  life  in  a  vacuum.    But 
all  of  these  factors  were  ever  present.  Many  of  the  more 
outstanding  events  in  the  life  of  the   Ecclesia  of  Christ 
are  mainly  explainable  on  a  racial,  a  geographical,  phil- 
osophical, psychological,  or  national  basis.    The  History 
of  the  Church  involves  the  history   of  the  whole   life  of 
the  countries  and  peoples  involved  and,   vice  versa,  the 
whole  life   of  any  country  or   people  cannot   possibly  be 
understood  and  appreciated  without  a  careful  and  accur- 
ate knowledge  of  their  religious  institutions.    How  very 
vitally  the   philosophical-theological  schools    of  Alexan- 
dria and  Antioch   affected  the  Church   of  the  first  eight 
centuries !    And  what  slight  remnants  of  dogma  or  doc- 
trine w^ould  remain  at  certain  periods  were  the  influence 
of  Plato   and  Aristotle   ignored!    How  racial   and  na- 
tional  differences   entered   into   the    separation    of   the 
East  from  the  West!    How  racial,  national,  commercial, 
social,    cultural,  educational,    economic,  and   moral  fac- 
tors entered  in  to  make  the  Reformation  chiefly  every- 
thing but  a  mere  theological  squabble !    How  many  mil- 
lions of  people  believe  as  they  believe,  and  have  such  de- 
nominationar loyalties   as  they  have,  almost   wholly  be- 
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cause  they  were  so  born  or  so  instructed  in  youth — that 
is,  because  of  hereditary,  environmental,  and  psycho- 
logical differences ! 

What  revolutionary  changes  are  taking  place  in  the 
older  and  in  the  newer  Churches  of  what  were  formerly 
called  the  home  and  the  foreign  mission  fields,  due  in 
part  to  the  vast  progress  that  has  been  made  in  trans- 
portation, communication,  and  education  coupled  with  a 
recrudescence  of  nationalism  which  is  being  happily  off- 
set by  the  rise  of  internationalism  both  before  and  since 
the  World  War.  So  gigantic  and  so  challenging  are  the 
tasks  which  now  confront  the  followers  of  Christ,  that  to 
attempt  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  with  official 
Christendom  divided  and  dissected  (and  ofttimes  work- 
ing at  cross  purposes),  is  to  indicate  an  utter  lack  of 
statesmanship),  a  wicked  absence  of  Christian  love,  and 
an  almost  total  rejection  of  the  redemption  provided  on 
Calvary.  In  the  light  of  all  the  factors  involved,  we  see 
in  this  modern  day  that  the  Church  of  Christ  cannot 
speak  by  power  of  example  or  with  moral  authority  to 
the  races,  peoples,  and  nations  of  the  world,  exhorting 
them  to  cease  from  strife  and  war  and  from  all  the  sins 
of  selfish  isolation.  AVitli  thunderous  and  yet  loving 
tones  the  trumpet  command  comes  from  God  to  the 
whole  Church  of  Christ,  '^Physician  heal  thyself!" 
Plwsician,  Heal  thyself ! ! !  I  believe  that  when  in  the 
classrooms  of  all  Theological  Seminaries  due  attention 
is  given  to  all  the  factors  affecting  the  life  of  the  world 
and  of  the  Church — such  factors  as  we  have  just  indi- 
cated— there  will  then  go  forth  from  our  institutions  of 
learning,  ministers  and  prophets  who  are  infinitely  more 
than  mere  impractical,  scholastic,  cold  theologians — 
they  will  be  much  better  equipped  to  bring  the  ministry 
of  reconciliation,  healing,  and  redemption  in  Christ  to 
bear  upon  the  whole  of  life. 

6.  Our  Departments  of  Church  History  and  the 
History  of  Doctrine  can  be  very  greatly  strengthened  by 
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more  stress  being  placed  on  the  history  of  education, 
especially  the  history  of  religions  education.  You  will 
probably  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  in  our  Xormal 
Schools  strong,  well-organized  courses  or  departments  in 
the  history  of  education  are  the  product  of  the  develop- 
ments of  comparatively  recent  years.  The  more  valuable 
text  books  in  this  field  have  been  published  but  recently. 
In  the  field  of  the  History  of  Religious  Education  we  find 
an  almost  virgin  soil,  as  yet  scarcely  cultivated  or  inves- 
tigated at  all.  Some  fairly  good  texts  have  been  written 
covering  the  modern  era  of  religious  education,  begin- 
ning with  Robert  Raikes.  But  a  thoroughgoing  history 
of  Religious  Education  throughout  all  the  centuries  is 
yet  to  be  written,  and  therefore  yet  to  be  presented  in  a 
University  or  Seminary  Course  in  any  satisfactory 
manner.  The  whole  matter  of  religious  education,  in  the 
sense  of  its  being  placed  at  the  very  forefront  in  the 
local  Church's  and  the  local  community's  program  is  as 
yet  in  its  infanc}^  But  that  there  has  been  genuine  and 
significant  effort  in  this  field  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Jewish  Synagogue  is  a  patent  fact.  A  careful  study  of 
the  history  of  the  whole  movement  will  be  most  inspiring 
and  enlightening,  and  will  have  great  value  in  shaping 
both  our  present  and  future  programs. 

7.  The  future  leaders  of  evangelical  Christianity 
would  greatly  profit  by  engaging  in  special  courses  of 
study  dealing  with  the  history  of  worship  and  of  all  the 
aids  to  worship.  The  violent  reaction  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  especially  the  Puritan  groups,  against  Papal- 
ism  and  everything  which  savored  of  the  Roman  Church, 
caused  the  espousal  of  the  simplest  non-liturgical  habits 
of  worship  in  Churches,  that  were  barren,  cold,  austere, 
and  plain  to  the  very  extreme.  While  all  such  reaction 
led  to  absolute  reliance  upon  the  inwardness  of  religion, 
to  communion  with  a  transcendent,  majestic  God,  with- 
out any  aids  to  the  eye  or  ear,  and  to  the  cultivation  of 
sturdy,  self-reliant  moral  character  so  long  as  the  spirit 
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of  reform  maintained  the  Puritans  in  a  state  of  great  re- 
ligious zeal,  yet  the  more  sober  reflections  and  findings 
of  recent  decades  are  leading  us  to  see  that  it  is  neither 
psychologically  or  pedagogically  wise  for  us  to  appeal 
merely  to  the  ear  from  either  the  pulpit  or  the  teacher's 
desk  when  probably  most  people  learn  chiefly  through 
the  eye  and  the  aesthetic  sensibilities  rather  than 
through  the  spoken  word  alone.  There  are  many  pres- 
ent day  Christian  leaders,  including  such  as  President 
Coffin  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  who  are  con- 
vinced that  Worship  will  be  the  chief  theme  for  consid- 
eration before  our  Churches  in  the  days  just  ahead.  Cer- 
tainly^ Protestantism  needs  to  learn  to  worship.  It  will 
be  a  great  help  if  our  leaders  are  well  informed  as  to  the 
history  of  worship,  which  includes  the  history  of  instru- 
mental and  vocal  music,  of  hymnod}^  of  liturgical 
prayers,  and  of  eccleciastical  architecture. 

8.  No  Department  of  Church  History  is  functioning 
as  it  should,  nor  is  it  rendering  the  utmost  service  to 
those  enrolled  under  its  instruction  and  to  the  Church 
Universal,  unless  its  general  perspective  and  its  under- 
lying viewpoint  are  such  as  to  indicate  that  there  is  a 
thorough  grasp  of  the  whole  course  of  Church  History, 
past  and  present.  It  is  invariably  disastrous  to  over- 
emphasize the  characteristics  of  one  period  and  leave  all 
concerned  in  the  dark  as  with  respect  to  the  Church's 
life  and  thought  from  the  time  of  its  inception  until  the 
present  day. 

The  history  of  the  Christian  Church  was  never  at- 
tended with  more  profound,  more  far  reaching,  or  more 
deeply  significant  movements  than  those  which  are 
characterizing  it  to-day.  In  the  early  Church  a  chief 
characteristic  was  the  stressing  of  the  hope  which  was 
the  heritage  of  all  those  who  lived  and  believed  in  Him — 
a  hope  of  Christ's  Second  Coming,  and  a  hope  of  the 
resurrection  from  the  srrave  for  those  who  mi2:ht  die  be- 
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fore  His  Second  Coming,  thereby  enabling  all  to  share  in 
the  joy  of  that  Coming  and  in  the  emancipation  it  would 
bring  from  all  the  distresses  and  cares  of  the  ancient 
world,  including  its  temporal  oppressions  and  its  perse- 
cutions. 

In  the  ancient  Catholic  Church  and  in  all  the 
Church's  career  through  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  post-Reformation  eras,  the  emphasis  was 
upon  faith — upon  faith  in  the  oecumenical  creeds  or  in 
the  sacerdotal  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church  or  in  the 
verbally  inspired  Scriptures  or  in  the  numerous  creeds 
and  confessions  of  a  scholastic  Protestantism.  Simple 
evangelical  faith  in  Christ  was  the  teaching  of  all  the  Re- 
formers at  the  outset  of  their  careers  but  this  was  soon 
encrusted  by  others  Avith  hard  and  fast  adherence  to 
Confessions  and  to  infallible  Scriptures  which  the  lead- 
ers in  the  post-Reformation  era  substituted  for  the  in- 
fallible Church  against  whose  tyranny  they  had  rebelled. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  dawning  era  in  the  life 
of  Christendom  when  love  is  the  central  and  key  word. 
That  this  is  true  is  clearly  manifest  in  the  modern  social 
interpretation  and  application  of  the  gospel,  in  the  com- 
paratively recent  increasing  number  of  associations,  co- 
operations, federations,  and  unions  amongst  previously 
otherwise  separate  Christian  groups;  in  the  inception^ 
progress,  and  present  status  of  the  missionary  move- 
ments of  modern  times ;  in  the  increasing  efforts,  nation- 
al and  international,  for  the  furtherance  of  unselfish 
moral  service  amongst  the  states  and  races ;  in  the  lesser 
and  greater  associations  for  guaranteeing  a  righteous 
and  just  peace  amongst  the  nations,  and  for  the  outlawry 
of  war;  and  in  the  ever  increasing  number  of  efforts 
among  the  Christian  Communions  to  form,  within  the 
smaller  national  divisions,  one  federation,  or  federal  or 
organic  union,  looking  for  the  day  when  the  visible 
Church  Universal  shall  have  been  utterly  possessed  and 
governed  by  love.    The  emphasis,   I  say,   amongst  these 
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leaders  of  Christ's  Cliurch  and  those  Christians  who  are 
abreast  with  the  needs  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the 
whole  world,  is  upon  love  rather  than  upon  any  scho- 
lastic or  doctrinaire  expression  of  faith.  The  type  of 
faith  that  all  these  leaders  are  stressing  is  faith  in  Jesus 
the  Christ,  the  Divine  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  For  them 
it  is  sufficient  to  be  able  to  say,  with  the  whole  heart  and 
mind,  ''Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living 
God".  Upon  this  rock — upon  both  the  personalities  and 
confessions  of  men  whose  lives  are  centered  and  fixed 
upon  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God — Christ 
builds  His  visible  and  invisible  Church.  Li  terms  of  such 
a  simply  stated  faith,  leaders  are  to-day  uniting.  They 
realize  that  love  to  God  and  to  men  is  that  which  ought 
to  be,  and  must  be,  central.  The  truly  great  priests  and 
prophets  of  to-day  see  clearly  that  sins  of  the  heart  or 
inward  disposition,  sins  which  involve  the  opposite  of 
divine  love,  are  infinitely  more  wicked  in  the  conception 
of  God  than  are  those  of  the  flesh  and  those  arising  out 
of  differences  of  view^point  as  to  faith,  creed,  or  polity. 
Jesus,  confronting  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  with  all 
their  circumspectness  and  meticulousness  concerning 
matters  of  ceremony,  of  the  literal  law  and  its  inter- 
pretation, declared  unto  them,  ''Verily  I  say  unto  you 
that  the  publicans  and  harlots  go  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God  before  you."  Love  is  the  fulfillment  of  all  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets,  and  Christian  love,  its  actual  visible 
realization  as  between  individuals,  races,  states,  nations, 
and  the  Churches,  is  the  outstanding  characteristic  of 
the  profound,  far  reaching,  and  deeply  significant  move- 
ments of  present  day  Church  History.  I  am  very  certain 
that  while  we  shall  not  cease  to  witness  out  of  lives  that 
have  been  resurrected  with  Christ  for  the  lively  hope  so 
central  in  the  life  of  the  early  Church;  while  we  shall 
not  fail  to  instruct  the  people  in  right  faith,  and  to  in- 
spire them  with  that  steadfastness,  even  until  death, 
which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  Church  of  the  Refor- 
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mation  period,  we  shall  know  increasingly  that  the 
greatest  of  all  is  love — divine  love  that  is  to  be  found  in 
all  those  who  are  really  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Here  let  me  quote  again  from  Dr.  Philip  Schaff 
whom  I  regard  as  having  been  the  greatest  and  sanest 
scholar  and  Church  Historian  produced  within  the  Pres- 
byterian and  Eeformed  Churches  in  modern  times.  In  a 
very  notable  address  before  the  World  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance at  Copenhagen  in  1884  he  gave  utterance  to  the 
following  immortal  words : 

'^Rising  above  all  bigotry  and  party  spirit,  he 
(Paul)  proclaimed  in  his  most  polemic  epistle  the  great 
principle :  '  In  Jesus  Christ  neither  circumcision  availeth 
anything  nor  uncircumcision' — may  Ave  not  add,  in  the 
same  spirit.  Neither  immersion  nor  pouring,  neither 
episcopacy  nor  presbytery,  neither  Lutheranism  nor 
Calvinism,  neither  Calvinism  nor  Arminianism,  neither 
Romanism  nor  Protestantism,  nor  any  other  ism — avail- 
eth anything,  but  a  new  creature.  And  as  many  as  walk 
according  to  this  rule,  peace  be  on  them,  and  mercy,  and 
upon  the  Israel  of  God. ' ' 

I  have  thus  set  forth  some  of  the  problems,  aims, 
methods,  and  ideals  which  confront  a  present  day  leader 
in  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
problems  involved  are  not  such  as  predict  defeat  before 
their  solution  is  attempted.  But  they  are  exceedingly 
difficult  and  they  severely  challenge  the  student  and 
teacher  of  history.  They  demand  the  patient,  persistent, 
and  tactful  application  of  the  scholarship  of  the  many, 
and  the  hearty  moral,  practical,  and  prayerful  support 
of  all  connected  with  our  Seminary  and  with  our  whole 
Church,  as  well  as  the  assistance  of  friends  of  true 
learning  everywhere.  The  methods,  aims,  and  ideals,  as 
I  have  outlined  them,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  visionary 
and  impractical.  I  firmly  believe  that  they  are  very  prac- 
tical, quite  necessary,  and  certainly  in  accordance  with 
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the  present  needs  of  the  Church  and  Kingdom.  But  I 
also  am  firmly  convinced  that  these  methods,  aims,  and 
ideals  cannot  be  translated  into  actuality  (in  so  far  as 
my  part  is  concerned),  except  the  Great  Teacher, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  illumine,  em- 
power, and  guide  me.  To  the  realization  of  these  ends  I 
herewith  dedicate  myself  anew.    Pray  for  me. 

Shall  not  we,  all,  with  gladness  and  without  reserva- 
tion, thus  dedicate  ourselves?  Our  one  Lord  and  Re- 
deemer, ^'Christ,  also  loved  the  Church,  and  gave  Him- 
self for  it;  that  He  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the 
washing  of  water  by  the  word.  That  He  might  present 
it  to  Himself  a  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing ;  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and 
Avithout  blemish. ' ' 
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Dr.  Slosser  has  made  a  notable   contribution  to  re- 
cent literature  in  the  field  of  Church  History.    The  title 
of  his  work  is  ' '  Christian  Unity :  Its  History  and  Chal- 
lenge In  All  Communions  In  All  Lands'^,  and  it  is  hon- 
ored with  two  Introductions,  by  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
Dr.   William  Temple,   and  by  the  Rev.  Principal  A.  E. 
Garvie,  D.  D.    Instead  of  a  formal  review   of  the  work, 
we  present  herewith  extracts  from  a  circular  distributed 
by  Dr.  Slosser 's  American  publishers,  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company,  of  New  York.     The  English  edition  was  pub- 
lished by  Kegan  Paul,   Trench,   Trubner  &  Co.,   Ltd.,  of 
London.    Our  alumni  and  friends  and  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  a  thorough  and  scholary  treatment  of  the  whole 
problem   of  Christian  LTnity  as  it  has  presented  itself 
through   the   centuries,    will   appreciate   these   extracts 
from  reviews    that  have   been  collected   from  American 
and   European  journals.    Many  more   equally  favorable 
notices  have  appeared  and  might  be  published  if  we  had 
space. 

The  London  Times,  Literary  Supplement: 

"It  is  a  monumeiit  of  industry  .  .  .  few  explorers  will  fail  to 
profit  by  his  preliminary  charting." 

The  London  Sunday  Times   (Edward  Shillito)  : 

"It  is  most  accurate.  There  is  a  fullness  and  accuracy  which 
will  make  the  book  indispensable;  and  most  certainly  it  is  a  book  of 
hope." 

Principal  Dr.  Garvie  says: 

"Dr.  Slosser  has  .  .  .  devoted  himself  for  several  years  with 
diligence  and  discernment  to  the  study  of  .  .  .  eirenic  endeavors 
.  .  .  and  has  produced  a  book  showing  wide  knowledge  and  sound 
judgment  which  will  be  of  great  value." 

The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  (Dr.  A.  J.  Brown)  : 

"This  is  a  volume  of  unusual  value.     No  other  book  has  dealt 
with  this  great  subject  with  such  comprehensiveness.  It  presents  an 
immense  range  of  facts,  and  with  remarkable  clearness.      One  will 
do  wisely  to  buy  this  book." 
The  Archbishop  of  York  says: 

"There  has  not  been  in  the  world  hitherto,  so  far  as  I  know, 
any  survey  of  that  field  that  can  compare  with  this  in  thoroughness 
and  completeness." 
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The  Spectator: 

"The  latest  testimony  to  humanity's  age-long  striving  to  realize 
the  great  ideal  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  Its  value  lies  par- 
ticularly in  its  historical  record,  which,  the  Archbishop  of  York 
affirms  in  his  introduction,  is  distinguished  by  thoroughness  and 
completeness.  No  effort,  from  the  early  Councils  of  the  Church  to 
the  latest  Lambeth,  Australian,  Jerusalem  Missionary  Conferences, 
is  left  without  full  and  fair  analysis."   .    .    .   "We  recommend  it." 

The  Methodist  Recorder   (London)  : 

"The  most  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject  that  has  ap- 
peared in  English — perhaps  any  language  .  .  .  the  historian  will 
be  thankful  for  the  careful  documenting  and  for  the  diligence  with 
which  the  subject  matter  has  been  brought  up  to  date."  "A  work 
of  great  value." 

The  Scotsman: 

"Dr.  Slosser's  documented  and  erudite  chapters  reveal  how 
rulers,  statesmen,  and  ecclesiastics  sought  it  (unity),  in  many 
lands  for  various  reasons,  and  prove  that  the  modern  movement  is 
largely  due  to  the  missionary  urge  and  educational  advance."  "This 
massive  volume  .  .  .  certainly  merits  the  encomium  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York." 

The  Exi)Ository  Times: 

"Most  timely."     "We  welcome  such  a  volume." 

The  Church  of  England  Newspaper: 

"A  volume  which  will  be  of  immense  value."  **We  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Slosser." 

Church  Times: 

"Dr.  Slosser  manifests  immense  industry  and  research."  "This 
book  contains  a  very  great  deal  of  information  for  reference  pur- 
poses." 

The  3Iodern  Churcliman    (London)  : 

"This  is  altogether  a  timely  book;  and  its  moderation  of  tone, 
together  with  its  comprehensive  outlook,  besides  its  quiet  optimism, 
make  of  it  an  achievement  of  the  very  first  importance." 

The  Churchman   (London)  : 

"Dr.  Slosser  deserves  our  gratitude.  Closely  printed  and  ar- 
ranged so  that  reference  is  easy,  we  hope  to  make  constant  use  of 
the  volume." 

Review  of  the  Churches    (Sir  Henry  Lunn)  : 

Dr.  Slosser  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  prepared  a  much 
needed  volume.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  undoubted  services  which 
may  be  rendered  to  scholarship  in  all  departments  by  the  immense 
development  of  university  education  in  America  that  Dr.  Slosser 
should  have  come.  This  volume  will  remain  a  most  useful  work  of 
reference," 

The  Manchester  Guardian: 

"No  survey  can  compare  with  this  in  thoroughness  and  com- 
pleteness."    "It  is  a  veritable  arsenal  of  facts." 
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The  Universe: 

"This  work  is  very  cheap  at  the  price  of  a  guinea." 

The  Glasgow  Herald: 

"Truly  a  herculean  task,  ...  an  immense  work  .  .  .  and  it 
will  be  useful." 

The  United  Presbyterian   (U.  S.)  : 

"The  most  complete  study  of  the  subject  ...  a  veritible  en- 
cyclopedia, thoroughly  well  indexed.  Dr.  Slosser  has  made  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  contribution  to  this  subject." 

The  Churchman   (IVew  York)  : 

"The  most  exhaustive  and  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject of  unity,  contained  in  a  single  volume." 

The  Christian  Century   (U.  S.)  : 

"Never  before  has  the  story  been  told  with  such  fullness  as 
this  work  by  Dr.  Slosser."  "There  is  no  book  which  so  adequately 
presents  the  historical  background  against  which  the  modern 
(church  unity)  movements  should  be  seen.  A  scholary  piece  of 
work." 

The  Christian  Advocate   (New  York)  : 

"This  is  the  most  thorough,  and  by  far  the  best  book  that  has 
ever  been  written  in  this  field." 

The  Federal  Council  Bulletin   (U.  S.)  : 

"The  nearest  approximation  in  English  to  an  Encyclopedia  of 
Christian  Unity.  This  volume  .  .  .  will  be  used  as  a  source-book 
for  years  by  all  serious  students  of  the  problem." 

The  Presbyterian  Banner    (U.  S.)  : 

"Comprehensive  .  .  .  scholarly."  "The  volume  throughout  is 
marked  by  ample  information,  fairness  of  statement  and  an  irenic 
spirit  and  cannot  but  command  respect  from  all  parties." 

The  Christian  Union  Quarterly  (U.  S.)    (Dr.  Peter  Ainslie)  : 

"The  book  we  have  long  waited  for."    ''A  work  of  high  merit." 

Reformed  Church  Messenger   (Dr.  Frederick  Lynch)  : 

"Will  long  remain  a  valuable  book." 

The  Religious  Book  Club   (U.  S.)  Dr.  Cadman,  Dr.  Fosdick,  Bishop 
Brent,  Bishop  McCounell,  3Iiss  Wooley: 

"This  book  stands  in  a  field  by  itself."  "Altogether,  it  is  an  in- 
dispensable volume."  "No  other  survey  can  compare  with  this  in 
thoroughness." 

The  Christian  Herald   (New  York)  : 

"This  book  is  far  and  away  the  best  book  on  this  subject." 

Zion's  Herald   (Boston) 

"Dr.  Slosser  ...  is  worthy  of  the  admiration  that  is  ever  due 
those  who  have  keenness  to  discern  a  worthwhile  field  and  then 
possess  the  industry  that  is  necessary  to  work  it." 
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David  Riddle  Breed 

My  subject  is  Real  Preaching.  Let  it  be  clearly 
understood  at  the  start  that  it  is  not  complete  preaching. 
There  is  much  real  preaching  which  is  not  complete. 
Preaching  is  very  broad  and  comprehensive ;  but  I  shall 
discuss  only  real  preaching.  To  do  more  would  require 
at  least  another  lecture. 

My  subject  may  imply  that  there  is  considerable  that 
passes  by  the  name  of  preaching  that  is  not  preaching 
at  all.  Or  it  may  imply  that  there  is  considerable  that 
is  meant  to  be  preaching  that  is  so  uncertain  or  adul- 
terated that  it  is  preaching  in  a  very  inferior  sense. 
Or  it  may  imply  that  there  is  considerable  that  is  so  im- 
practical and  visionary  that  it  lacks  reality.  However  I 
do  not  propose  to  discuss  these  separately  or  in  detail.  I 
mention  them  rather  as  the  background  of  what  I  shall 
have  to  say. 

AVe  should  at  once  define  our  terms  and  determine 
the  meaning  of  the  word  ""preaching"  as  we  now  employ 
it.  AVhat  is  it  to  '']Dreach"  and  what  is  a  ''preacher"? 
We  must  go  to  the  Xew  Testament  for  our  answer,  be- 
cause preachers  and  preaching  are  peculiar  to  the  New 
Testament — they  belong  exclusively  to  Christianity.  The 
Hebrew  words  which  are  so  translated — notably  those 
of  Ecclesiastes,  have  not  the  same  sense  as  those  of  the 
New  Testament  and  need  not  be  examined. 

The    New     Testament    word     for     ''preacher"     is 

^vjp'j?  ;    the    corresponding     verb  is      ■7,Y]pujc7(o      and   his 

deliverance  is    y.-^pu'njLa  .      The  last  is  the  word  employed 

by  Jesus,   according   to  the    Greek,   when  he    said    that 

the  Ninevites  "repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah." 

A  yifiQV^  in  Classic  Greek  was  a  herald  or  mes- 
senger, duly  vested  with  authority  and  conveying  or  pro- 
claiming the  official  messages  of  kings  or  other  officials. 
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The  classic  sense  is  that  also  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  relates  to  men  divinely  commissioned,  who  bring  a 
message  of  salvation  and  of  that  which  properly  belongs 
with  it.  They  never  speak  in  their  own  name,  but  only  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  their  Master.  They  speak  on  no  sub- 
ject which  is  not  directly  connected  with  this  salvation, 
the  duties  and  privileges  which  it  involves.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  special  technical  meaning,  which  may  not 
generally  occur  to  us,  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  "How 
shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sentf 

Examples  of  such  preaching  are  found  in  the  Acts 
of  che  Apostles.  This  book  contains  eleven  sermons,  be- 
ginning with  Peter's  sermon  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost. 
These  sermons  should  all  be  carefully  studied  by  him 
who  would  be  a  real  preacher. 

I  note  particularly,  in  addition  to  the  sermon  just 
mentioned,  Peter's  sermon  in  Solomon's  Porch  (Acts 
111:26),  the  sermon  of  Stephen  before  the  Council  (Acts 
VII),  Peter's  sermon  in  the  house  of  Cornelius  (Acts 
X),  Paul's  sermon  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (Acts  XIII), 
his  sermon  in  the  Areopagus  (Acts  XVI),  several  ser- 
mons at  Jerusalem  preceding  and  following  his  arrest, 
very  particularly  his  sermon  before  King  Agrippa. 

These  were  all  real  preaching  and  indicate  what  it 
should  ever  be.  They  contain  its  essential  elements  and 
exhibit  its  fundamental  features.  Times  and  circum- 
stances have  changed  but  these  sermons  are  still  our 
models  and  we  must  substantially  conform  to  them  both 
in  subject  and  method.  Every  true  preacher  must  be  a 
'''/CYjQi^S",  entrusted  with  a  divine  message,  the  substance 
of  which  is  Christ  crucified,  glorified,  and  to  return 
again. 

Some  ministers  do  not  realize  this  and  I  am  anxious 
to  explain  their  departure  from  real  preaching.  After 
prolonged  consideration  I  reach  the  conclusion  that  the 
reason  and  cause  is  found  in  a  certain  professionalism 
which   is  its   very  destruction.     This    professionalism  is 
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apt  to  begin  soon  after  the  candidate  for  the  ministry 
enters  the  Theological  Seminary.  With  a  certain  class  of 
minds,  as  yet  ignorant  of  all  that  is  involved  in  this 
solemn  undertaking,  and  not  as  yet  disciplined  as  to  the 
essential  and  the  incidental  in  theological  training,  the 
atmosphere  of  the  place  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
professionalism. 

The  Seminary  is  not  a  spiritual  retreat.  It  is  an  edu- 
cational institution.  But  with  some  minds  educational 
methods  are  subversive  of  spiritual  ends.  This  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Seminary,  although  the  Seminary  may  be 
somewhat  to  blame  for  not  safeguarding  the  student  by 
keeping  the  spiritual  ever  to  the  fore.  But  the  student 
himself  is  the  more  to  blame  if  he  does  not  recognize  the 
deeper  purpose  of  the  studies  with  which  he  is  engaged. 
The  object  and  end  of  it  all  is  obscured  ])y  his  own  mis- 
taken valuations  and  ])y  his  own  failure  to  discern  the 
fundamental  relation  of  technical  studies  to  spiritual 
ends.  He  inverts  the  order  of  precedence.  The  technical 
is  exalted;  the  spiritual  abased.  And  so  the  student  be- 
comes a  professional  and  so,  unfortunately,  he  may  con- 
tinue to  the  end  of  his  career. 

Let  us  observe  some  of  the  ways  in  which  this  pro- 
fessionalism is  manifested.  Let  us  take  the  simplest 
first.  Let  us  begin  with  texts  and  subjects.  They  are 
selected  out  of  the  preacher's  discursive  bias.  He  is  in- 
terested in  them  as  furnishing  opportunity  for  intellec- 
tual excursions,  and  a  large  opportunity  to  be  attractive 
and  even  eloquent.     The  preacher  becomes  a  lifferafeur. 

And  why  not?  Is  not  the  sermon  literature?  Does 
it  not  call  for  cultural  proficiency?  Is  it  not  subject,  both 
in  preparation  and  delivery  to  the  rules  and  methods  of 
rhetoric  and  elocution?  Yes,  by  all  means,  yes.  But  it 
is  something  more  and  something  else  than  literature, 
and  in  that  ''something  else"  the  rules  of  rhetoric  and 
elocution  are  transformed  and  superseded.  Otherwise 
the  preacher  is  a  mere  professional. 
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Texts,  then;  what  about  texts?  They  are  often  se- 
lected as  one  would  select  pictures  or  bric-a-brac,  not  for 
their  intrinsic  value,  or  practical  usefulness,  but  for 
some  startling  feature  or  bizarre  form  of  words.  Gen- 
erally they  are  pictorial  or  allegorical,  some  historical 
incident  detached  from  the  context,  or  merely  a  figure  of 
speech.  Illustrations  of  my  meaning  may  be  better  than 
explanation.  Here  are  a  few  which  have  been  used  over 
and  over  again — Hosea  VII  :8,  ' '  Ephraim  is  a  cake,  not 
turned."  Subject,  ''Half-baked  Christians."  Matt. 
V:41,  ''Whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  one  mile,  go 
with  him  two."  Subject,  "The  Second  Mile."  Isaiah 
XXVIII :20,  "The  bed  is  shorter  than  that  a  man  can 
stretch  himself  on  it  and  the  covering  narrower  than 
that  he  can  wrap  himself  in  it."  Subject,  "Insuffi- 
ciency". 

The  young  preacher  may  think  that  he  had  made  a 
great  find  in  such  a  text,  but  he  will  use  it  to  the  dis- 
appointment and  amusement  of  old  preachers  who  have 
listened  to  more  than  one  sermon  on  it. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  these  texts  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose. I  well  remember  three  such  texts  which  were  as 
profitable  as  others  of  a  different  kind.  Let  the  reader 
imagine  the  subject.  Judges  111:15,  "Ehud,  the  son  of 
Gera,  a  man  lefthanded."  Mark  V:16  "And  (also)  con- 
cerning the  swine."  And  better  than  either  of  these — 
Acts  XXVII :34,  "Some  on  boards"  ("Planks"  R.  V.). 
I  also  well  remember  the  very  worst  I  have  ever  heard. 
Although  the  preacher's  text  was  the  beautiful  words  of 
Jesus  in  John  XIV :2,  "In  my  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions",  yet  he  inverted  it,  and  referring  by  contrast 
to  earthly  conditions,  announced  as  his  subject  "The 
Christian's  Boarding-house".  But  I  need  add  no  more. 
They  may  be  found  in  the  pulpit  announcements  of  our 
daily  papers  every  week. 

Such  texts  should  be  used  very  seldom.  If  often  em- 
ployed they  will  minister  to  a   fanciful  handling   of  the 
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"Word  of   God,  fragmentary  lessons  and   barren  conclu- 
sions. 

Over  against  the  use  of  sncli  texts  and  subjects  let  us 
recall  some  of  those  of  the  truly  great  preachers  in  ser- 
mons that  have  become  historic  and  classic.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  I.  Thess.  11:16,  ^'To  fill  up  their  sins  always, 
for  Avrath  has  come  u^Don  them  to  the  uttermost." 
Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  II  Cor.  VIII :9;  "For  ye  know  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  though  he  was  rich 
yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor  that  ye  through  his 
poverty  might  be  rich."  John  Calvin,  Heb.  XIII :13; 
"Let  us  go  forth  out  of  the  tents  bearing  his  reproach." 
Bishop  Simpson,  I  Cor.  Xy:20;  "But  now  is  Christ 
risen  from  the  dead  and  become  the  first  fruits  of  them 
that  slept." 

The  texts  of  the  real  preachers  were  not  used  by  ac- 
commodation. They  did  not  contain  some  obscure  or 
fanciful  suggestion  which  had  to  be  quarried  out  of  them 
by  an  unnatural  process.  The  meaning  was  on  the  sur- 
face, it  needed  only  to  be  elaborated  and  illustrated.  And 
because  their  texts  were  not  allegorical  their  sermons 
were  not  mere  extended  illustrations,  following  which 
the  spiritual  application,  if  there  was  any,  was  for- 
gotten. 

This  kind  of  preaching,  if  it  becomes  habitual,  will 
have  a  bad  effect  on  the  preacher  himself.  It  will  im- 
poverish his  very  thought.  In  his  abstract  statements 
he  will  deal  with  platitudes.  As  Gypsy  Smith  has  said, 
he  will  be  anxious  to  say  the  smart  thing  rather  than  the 
saving  thing.  His  mind  will  move  along  the  lower  levels 
and  he  will  seldom  lift  his  parishioners  out  of  their 
status  quo. 

For  such  reasons  I  have  been  accustomed  to  urge 
my  students  to  select  high  themes — not  obscure,  meta- 
physical or  debatable  ones,  such  as  the  Anti-Christ  or 
the  Spirits  in  Prison,  nor  uncertain,  debatable  doctrines, 
against  which  we  are  warned  by  the  Apostle  Paul ;   l)ut 
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themes  that  have  to  do  with  the  boundless  grace  of  God, 
the  profound  teachings  of  Jesus,  the  force  of  His  ex- 
ample and  His  sacrificial  Avork,  supreme  duties,  great 
opportunities,  transcendent  virtues,  and  the  like.  Often 
such  themes  come  of  expository  and  doctrinal  preaching. 
Homiletic  jDractice  of  this  kind  will  promote  real  preach- 
ing, as  much  so,  I  think,  as  anything. 

However,  there  is  one  form  of  this  kind  of  preach- 
ing which  is  not  to  be  ignored.  It  is  that  which  invests 
common  things  with  the  uncommon  importance  Avhich 
often  belongs  to  them.  Simple  duties  are  often  funda- 
mental. Simple  truths  are  often  most  profound.  We  are 
reminded  of  this  by  our  best  and  most  helpful  thinkers. 
George  Herbert  has  referred  to  it  in  one  of  his  poems. 

''All  may  of  thee  partake; 

Nothing  so  small  can  be 
But  draws  when  acted  for  thy  sake 

Greatness  and  worth  from  thee. 


If  done  to  obey  thy  laws 
E'en  servile  labors  shine. 

Hallowed  is  toil,  if  this  the  cause, 
The  meanest  work  divine. 


A  servant  with  this  clause 

Makes  drudgery  divine, 
Who  sweeps  a  room,  as  for  thy  laws. 

Makes  that  and  the  action  fine." 

Indeed  I  think  this  is  the  supreme  art  in  sermoniz- 
ing, of  supreme  service  to  men,  and  of  supreme  glory  to 
God.  To  bring  the  joy  and  strength  of  the  blessed  gospel 
to  the  lowly  is  real  preaching  of  a  highly  refined  char- 
acter. It  is  said  of  Jesus  that  ''the  common  people  heard 
him  gladly''  (Mark  XII :37).  Abraham  Lincoln  said  that 
"God  must  love  the  common  people,  he  made  so  many  of 
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tlieni".    And  we  must  love  them.    AVe  will  lose  nothing 
by  doing  so  and  we  will  gain  much. 

Spurgeon  was  once  ridiculed  by  a  would-be  critic  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  he  "preached  to  servant  girls '^  It  was 
very  true,  but  Spurgeon  replied  that  he  was  very  grate- 
ful that  he  had  not  been  appointed  of  God  to  preach  to 
dukes  and  duchesses. 

And  if  God  appoints  us  to  preach  to  the  servant 
class  let  us  rejoice.  But  at  all  events  let  us  take  the 
simple  truths  and  duties,  with  which  they  are  familiar, 
and  show  their  vast  extensions  and  soundless  depths. 
''Not  simple  things  on  profound  subjects,  but  profound 
things  on  simple  subjects".  Such  is  the  advice  of  a  great 
churchman.  And  AVilliam  Janles,  great  iDhilosopher  that 
he  was,  said,  ''There  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  curious 
fascination  in  hearing  great  things  talked  al)out,  though 
neither  Ave  nor  their  disputants  understand  them";  and, 
speaking  of  a  certain  lecturer  on  Pragmatism — its 
founder  in  fact — he  said,  ''Xone  of  us  I  fancy  under- 
stood all  he  said,  yet  here  I  stand  making  a  similar  ven- 
ture." We  may  profit  by  this,  and  learn  to  deal  more 
generally  Avith  sul)jects  Avhich  Ave  do  understand. 

Many  a  preacher  avIio  Avould  be  SAvamped  if  he  at- 
tempted to  be  A^ery  erudite,  may  rise  glorioush'  to  the 
heaA^ens  Avhen  he  deals  Avith  the  ordinary  as  it  deserA^es. 
Then  indeed  he  Avill  preach  highly,  if  not  on  Avhat  are 
called  high  themes. 

The  young  preacher,  hoAveA^er,  should  begin  to 
preach  on  truly  high  themes  at  once,  but  in  moderation 
of  course.  He  may  hesitate  to  do  so.  He  may  be  inclined 
to  delay  until  he  is  older  and  more  learned.  But  this  is  a 
mistake.  Let  him  make  the  effort.  All  he  needs  is  steam 
enough  to  start.  He  may  make  steam  as  he  goes  on.  It 
AA'ill  require  diligent  study  and  careful  exegesis.  Let  him 
giA^e  them.  He  should  begin  to  think  the  great  subjects 
of  sah^ation  through  at  once.  As  one  has  AA^ell  said,  ''un- 
less he  gets  accustomed  to  deep  diA^ing  Avhile  he  is  young 
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lie  is  apt  to  swim  shallower  and  shallower  as  he  gets  on 
in  life ' '.  How  often  this  occurs !  His  preaching  in  middle 
life  is  inferior  to  that  of  his  youth,  and  the  effects  of  his 
decadence  are  apparent.  He  comes  to  have  only  the  ex- 
cuse of  a  gospel,  without  authority  or  power.  He  ceases 
to  be  a  real  preacher. 

We  pass  now  to  something  more  positive  and  im- 
portant. If  real  preaching  is  indicated  by  the  Greek 
words  which  we  have  used,  and  illustrated  by  the  ser- 
mons in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  then  it  folloAvs  that  the 
iinest  form  of  real  preaching  is  evangelistic.  I  denote  by 
this  term  that  preaching  which  is  immediately  directed 
towards  the  saving  of  souls — persuasive,  pungent,  per- 
sistent. If  a  minister  does  not  do  considerable  of  this, 
then,  whatever  else  he  may  do,  he  is  not  a  real  preacher. 

Go  back  again  to  those  sermons  in  the  x\cts.  If  they 
are  indeed  our  models,  how  far  do  we  conform  to  them  I 
Do  we  fasten  guilt  upon  the  evil-doer  as  Peter  did  on  the 
Day  of  Pentecost!  Do  we  enlighten  men  on  the  way  of 
salvation  as  he  did  in  the  house  of  Cornelius!  Do  we  help 
them  to  realize  God,  as  Paul  did  at  Athens!  Do  we  stir 
the  conscience  as  he  did  with  Agrippa! 

I  fear  that  mau}^  preachers  never  learn  to  do  this 
Avork — at  best  to  do  it  well.  So  when  they  feel  that  it 
should  be  done  they  perforce  must  call  in  a  professional 
revivalist  and  commit  all  to  him.  The  attempt  has  been 
made  to  pursuade  every  pastor  to  be  his  own  evangelist, 
but  so  far  it  has  not  been  very  successful. 

Meanwhile,  let  me  say  in  passing,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  large  majority  of  converted  people  prefer  evangelis- 
tic preaching  to  any  other  kind  and  they  crowd  the  ser- 
vices of  the  revivalist  until  sometimes  they  are  asked  to 
stay  away  in  order  to  make  more  room  for  the  uncon- 
verted. A  short  time  ago,  just  before  the  sacred  concert 
hour  on  the  radio,  the  announcer  said  that  the  most 
numerous  requests  for  a  given  h>min  were  for  ''The  Old 
Rugged  Cross".     They  numbered  1017.    Hoav  very  sad, 
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then,  that  evangelistic  sermons  are  so  seldom  preached 
from  the  pnliDits  of  the  regular  i^astorate.  The  result  is 
that  there  are  lamentably  few  conversions.  Even  in  the 
past  ecclesiastic  year,  in  which  there  were  unusually 
many,  they  averaged  only  11.5  to  each  minister !  In  other 
words,  each  minister,  on  the  average  and  with  all  the 
help  he  could  obtain,  labored  four  and  one  half  weeks  to 
obtain  a  single  convert. 

I  have  said  that  many  preachers  do  not  do  this  work 
because  they  have  never  learned  to  do  it.  But  there  is  a 
deeper  and  more  deplorable  reason  in  a  large  number  of 
cases.  Conversion  is  a  supernatural  work.  It  can  be  ac- 
complished only  by  conscious  reliance  upon  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  use  of  those  means  which  he  is  pledged  to 
bless.  But  some  ministers  have  lost  faith  in  the  super- 
natural, or  at  least  have  dismissed  it  from  their  consid- 
eration. Such  terms  have  dropped  out  of  their  pulpit 
vocabulary  and  the  methods  whereby  conversion  is 
achieved  is  not  a  part  of  their  regime.  They  labor  and 
look  for  only  a  natural  reformation,  not  for  a  super- 
natural new  birth. 

There  is  much — very  much  in  our  day  which  con- 
tributes to  this.  But  it  is  nothing  new;  it  is  onW  peculi- 
arly emphatic.  Even  the  Apostle  Paul  had  to  contend 
with  it.  He  speaks  (I  Tim.  VI:20)  of  the  '^  Opposition 
of  the  knowledge  (Auth.  Version  has  'science')  which  is 
falsely  so  called".  He  counsels  the  Colossians  to  ''take 
heed  lest  there  shall  be  any  one  that  maketh  spoil  of  you 
through  his  philosophy. "  He  was  contemptuously  treated 
at  Athens  by  certain  philosophers  of  the  Stoics  and  Epi- 
cureans who  ostentatiously  inciuired  "what  would  this 
babbler  say,  because  he  preached  Jesus  and  the  resur- 
rection" Acts  XYII:18. 

It  would  have  gone  ill  with  Paul  had  he  endeavored 
to  escape  their  criticism,  had  he  been  ashamed  of  being 
called  a  iizep^.o'ko-roq  ,  a  ''seed-picker",  a  bird  that  sub- 
sisted on  the  scraps  which  might  be  picked  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  market  place. 
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Even  so  to-day.  There  are  some  who  do  not  wish  to 
be  ridiculed  by  certain  modern  philosophers,  who  do  not 
wish  to  be  called  ''babblers"  and  therefore  they  do  not 
preach  Jesus  and  the  resurrection.  To  speak  briefly,  in- 
tellectualizing  methods  have  dulled  the  edge  of  the  very 
sword  of  the  Spirit.  Scientific  and  philosophic  theories 
have  been  greatly  multiplied.  The  preacher  has  felt  that 
he  must  become  acquainted  with  them  and  display  his 
acquaintance  in  the  pulpit.  So  the  natural  has  displaced 
the  supernatural  and  the  real  preacher  disappears.  The 
minister  becomes  a  mere  professional — nothing  more. 

But  the  cross  is  coming  back!  There  is  in  the  best 
scientific  and  philosophic  thought  a  decided  trend  to- 
ward Jesus  Christ  as  the  very  Son  of  God  and  Saviour 
of  men.  The  tremendous,  advance  in  these  studies  is 
only  making  Him  more  necessary  to  sound  and  serious 
thinking. 

The  extension  of  the  universe  out  and  beyond  any- 
thing that  our  fathers  ever  dreamed  of — millions  of 
light  .years  and  yet  millions  more,  and  its  extension 
downward  to  the  infinitely  small  as  well,  the  illimitable 
subdivision  of  the  atom  and  the  electron — all  this  and 
much  more  makes  a  tremendous  demand  for  the  exten- 
sion of  our  thought  as  well,  and  for  the  expansion  of  our 
conception  of  God — particularly  of  his  love  and  grace. 
His  moral  nature  must  be  expressed  in  terms  as  near  the 
illimitable  as  our  minds  can  reach.  ''Infinite,  eternal 
and  unchangeable  in  his  being" — even  these  are  not 
sufficient.  But  more  and  more  it  is  being  confessed  that 
the  extension  of  our  thought  finds  its  largest  and  most 
appropriate  expression  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  And  the  cross  is  coming  back.  I  believe  it  is 
coming  back  to  stay.  To  i^reach  that  cross,  therefore,  is 
real  preaching,  and  to  preach  what  it  implies  and  in- 
cludes is  complete  preaching.  To  such  preaching  may 
we  commit  ourselves.  "Far  be  it  from  me  to  glory  save 
in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (Gal.  VI:14). 

"In  the  Cross  of  Christ  I  glory 
Towering    o'er    the   wrecl<:s    of    time." 
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The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Incarnation 

A  paper  read,  in  substance,  before  the  Federation  of 
Clmrches  in  Pittsburgh  on  April  7,  1930. 

Donald  Mackenzie 


The  subject  stated 

I  have  often  felt  that  the  crowning  work  of  the  Hoh^ 
Spirit  and  the  work  in  which  He  found  His  chief  est  joy 
was  in  the  fashioning  and  qualifying  of  the  Incarnate 
Christ  for  and  in  His  mediatorial  work.  The  subject  is 
confessedly  difficult  and  mysterious  and  yet  it  may  turn 
out  that  a  consideration  of  the  Spirit's  activity  in  this 
transcendent  instance  is  not  only  most  important  in  it- 
self but  may  be  the  most  fruitful  starting-point  for,  and 
the  best  appreciation  of  His  work  in  and  on  ourselves. 
It  is  just  because  I  believe  that  it  is  so  that  I,  with  fear 
and  trembling,  consider  it  with  you,  my  l)rethren  in  the 
ministry,  here  today.  Our  subject  then  is  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  Incarnation. 

T ic 0  prel iminayy  cons icle ra tions 

Now  there  are  two  preliminary  matters  ^\hich  we 
must  consider  before  we  come  to  the  main  topic  itself. 

(1)  There  is  first  the  question  of  attitude  or  ap- 
proach to  this  and  to  kindred  topics  of  a  distinctly  theo- 
logical kind.  It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  the  only  re- 
liable source  of  information  on  such  topics  is  revelation 
itself,  and  that  we  become  foolish  and  futile  if  we  seek  to 
be  wise  above  that  which  is  written.  Christianity  in  its 
distinctiveness  is  a  religion  of  historical  revelation  be- 
fore it  is  a  matter  of  personal  experience.    Eevelation  is 
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a  liigher  and  iDiior  category  to  i:)ersonal  experience.  It 
is  the  creative  ground  and  the  determining  criterion  of 
individual  experience — of  such  experience,  at  any  rate, 
as  is  entitled  to  be  called  theological.  I  do  not  attempt 
to  prove  that  here,  but  just  to  state  it,  although  I  am  Avell 
aware  that  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  it.  We  so  often 
think  of  approaching  Christianity  from  what  is  ambigu- 
ously called  experience,  independent  of  history,  that  we 
forget  that  tliat  is  not  the  New  Testament  method.  We 
start  with  a  vague  mysticism,  a  dim  awareness  of  some- 
thing beyond  sensible  experience,  and  we  try  to  coagu- 
late Christian  thought  by  a  process  of  incubation  out  of 
that  incoherent,  indefinite,  mystical  homogeneity.  But 
this  is  an  apologetic  dilemma  rather  than  a  theological 
method,  and  pragmatically  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
fruitful  in  positive  results.  Our  best  Protestant  thinkers 
and  experts  in  spiritual  matters  were  keenly  alive  to  the 
danger  of  fashioning  a  Christianity  out  of  their  own 
feelings,  and  searched  for  the  Christ  offered  to  them  and 
to  all  in  the  Gospel.  The  only  experience  of  value  to  them 
was  one  springing  out  of  faith  in  Him — anything  else  Avas 
apt  to  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Here  I  think  their 
method  was  right.  We  cannot  manufacture  revelational 
facts  out  of  experience,  but  the  apprehension  and  appro- 
priation of  revelation  create  a  true  and  valuable  experi- 
ence. This  is  a  most  fundamental  fact  to  grasp,  but, 
liere,  as  I  said,  I  just  state  it  as  axiomatic  without  at- 
tempt at  proof.  We  know  the  apocryphal  story  of  the 
man  who  tried  to  construct  a  camel  out  of  his  inner  con- 
sciousness— we  do  not  make  much  progress  along  that 
road,  even  though  it  be  thronged  with  pilgrims.  All  re- 
ligious experience  is  not  Christianity — far  from  it — but 
such  experience  as  springs  out  of  revelational  facts. 

In  this  matter  of  approach  and  attitude,  it  is  even 
more  important  to  remember  that  a  sane  and  sober  the- 
ology makes  supreme  demands  on  our  reverence  as  well 
as  on  our  intelligence,  and  before  the  mystery  of  the  In- 
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carnation,  our  best  attitude  is  expressed  in  the  lines  of 
Charles  AYesley's  famous  hymn: — 

"He  left  His  Father's  home  a1)ove 

.So  free,  so  infinite  His  grace  ; 
Emptied  Himself  of  all  but  love, 

And   bled   for   Adam's    helpless    race. 
'Tis  mercy  all,  immense  and  free, 

For — Oh,  m.y  God,  it  found  out  me". 

Wesle}^  lays  stress  here  not  on  the  Spirit's  share  in 
the  Incarnation,  luit  on  Christ's  own  pre-incarnate  act 
of  self-emptying-,  just  as  Paul  did  in  Philippians,  and  as 
Milton  does  in  his  great  Nativity  Ode: — 

"That  glorious   form,  that   light   insufferable,   and  that   far-beaming  blaze 
of  Majesty 
He  laid  aside 

And  here  with  us  to  be   forsook   the   courts   of   everlasting   day. 
And  chose  with  us  a  darksome  house  of  mortal  clay". 

The  attitude  of  reverence  and  worship  before  the 
condescending  grace  of  the  Lord  is  what  is  prominent 
here — and  this  same  attitude  of  reverence  and  worship 
is  the  right  and  proper  one  whatever  aspect  of  the 
mystery  we  contemplate. 

May  I  remind  you  that  theology  has  seen  three  great 
moments  in  the  Incarnation.  First  there  is  the  Father's 
gift  of  the  Son — the  clatio  Patris.  Then,  there  is  the 
Son's  own  voluntary  assumption  of  human  conditions — 
assumptio  carnis.  And,  lastly,  there  is  the  specific  work 
of  the  Spirit,  the  carrying  out,  the  executive  actualisa- 
tion  of  the  great  fact — the  formatio  et  sanctificatio 
Spiritus,  in  the  case  of  our  Lord's  true  humanity.  It  is 
with  this  last  moment  that  I  propose  to  deal  here  to-day. 
We  are  not  discussing  the  Incarnation  in  its  complete- 
ness, but  only  this  one  aspect  of  it,  viz.  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  and  in  the  Incarnate  Saviour. 

The  second  preliminary  c^iiestion 

(2)  Besides  the  question  of  attitude  or  approach,  we 
should  also  be  clear  as  to  what  we  understand  by  the  In- 
carnation.    As  the  older  theologians  were  wont  to  put 
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it,  we  should  clarify  and  circumscribe  the  status  quaes- 
tionis,  otherwise  we  may  be  moving  about  in  different 
universes  of  discourse.  Here  again  I  do  not  try  to  prove 
that  what  the  Church  means  by  the  Incarnation  is  true — 
lliat  is  apologetic,  not  theology — but  just  to  state  it. 
\Miat  then  do  we  understand  by  Incarnation?  Incarna- 
tion does  not  mean  the  addition  of  another  member  to 
(lie  human  race — however  gifted  that  member  may  be. 
There  are  some  who  loosely  speak  of  incarnation  as  ex- 
emplified in  every  man,  but  that  is  foreign  to  the  exact 
huiguage  of  theology  and  is  born  of  pantheism — not  on 
Biblical  soil.  Incarnation  means  the  entrance  into  the 
human  of  the  Divine,  in  a  unique  and  final  way.  It  is 
not  an  act  of  creation  but  of  condescension.  It  is  not  an 
nvatar  that  may  be  infinitely  repeated,  but  an  unex- 
ampled and  unrepeatable  Divine  condescension.  "The 
Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us  and  we  beheld 
Itis  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  Only-begotten  of  the 
Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth". 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Bible  vieiv  of  tilings 
is  the  awful  and  unbridgeable  chasm  between  the  Creator 
and  the  creature,  and  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  In- 
carnation has  that  background.  Now  it  is  a  basal  prin- 
ciple of  all  Christian  theology  that  God's  Eternal  Son 
assumed  human  nature,  and  that  in  its  entirety,  not  a 
part  of  human  nature,  for  if  there  was  any  essential 
element  of  our  nature  not  assumed,  we  could  say  as 
Gregory  said,  "What  w^as  not  assumed  was  not  healed". 
The  Incarnation  was  thus  a  perfect  incarnation,  not  a 
partial.  It  was  not  a  theophany  such  as  we  had  in  the 
Old  Testament,  neither  was  it  a  docetic  assumption. 
Against  that  in  the  interests  of  salvation  the  Church  al- 
ways protested,  and  must  protest.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Incarnation  did  not  involve  the  extinction  of  the 
Eternal  Son,  nor  the  annihilation  of  His  divine  essence. 
His  self-emptying  did  not  mean  self-destruction.  If  that 
were  so,  we  could  not  really  speak  of  an  incarnation, 
though  we  might  speak   of  a   new  creation.    You  would 
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not  then   have  the   Incarnation,  but  the   creation  of  an- 
otlier  man,  and   theology  would  be    reduced  to    anthro- 
pology or  psychology.    It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that 
all  this  speculative  thinking  had  behind  it  the  interests 
of   redemption,   which   interest  we   must   never   forget. 
Even  such    an  elaborate  and  metaphysical   work  on  the 
person  of  the  Incarnate  Christ  as  Dorner's  has  this  fit- 
ting motto  on  its  title  page: — "Dens  descendit  ut  assiw- 
cfauius''.     Incarnation,  then,    is  not    just  another    addi- 
tional human   creation,  nor   on  the  other   hand  is    it  an 
apotheosis.     Theology  does  not  allow  us  to  equip  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  with  a  divinity  which  is  an  addendum  affixed 
to  Him  after  his  resurrection  but  foreign  to  His  nature, 
otherAvise   we  would  have,   not   an  incarnation,  but   an 
apotheosis.     These  are  different  things,  and  issue  ulil 
mately  in  different  religions.     ''In  Hellenism  man  cele- 
brates   his    own    apotheosis — in    Christianity,    the    con- 
descending grace  of  God  is  glorified".    In  the  history  of 
Christian  thinking,    the  real   issue  became    apparent  at 
one  crucial  point,  namely,  whether  Jesus  Christ  was  to 
be  worshipped  and    praised  with  divine  honor,    even  as 
God  the  Father,  or  not,  and  this  is  really  still  the  issue. 
Do  we,  or  do  we  not  worship  Christ,  and  if  we  do,  can  we 
save  ourselves  from  the  charge  of  idolatry,  or  man-wor- 
ship !    If  we  do  worship  Him,  as  confessedly  we  do,  then 
theology  is  just    an  attempt  to  answer    the  question  in- 
telligently, "Whom  do  ye  say  that  I  am?"    I  can  quite 
understand,   and    in   a    measure    sympathise    with   the 
charge  brought  against  us,  so  heatedly  often,  by  modern 
orthodox  Jewish  leaders  on  this  point.  Take  for  instance 
the   following  from  Dr.   Adler — "Of   all   the   Christian 
doctrines  which  I  have  l)rought  before  you,  and  which  in 
the  name  of  God's  truth  I  have  felt  m^^self  compelled  to 
denounce,  this  dogma  that  the  Nazarene  was  literally  the 
Son  of  God  is  surely   the  most  monstrous,   the  most  re- 
pugnant to  reason.     The  all-holy  God  is  dragged  down 
from  Heaven  and  likened  unto  man".  If  the  Incarnation 
is   untrue,    then    the  Jewish   rabbi   is  right,    abundantly 
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right.  We  are  idolaters.  A  greater  Jew  than  Dr.  Adler 
was  once  of  the  same  opinion,  but  he  changed  his  mind, 
and  what  he  once  thought  blasphemy,  he  afterwards 
thought  and  knew  to  be  the  supreme  revelation  of  the 
all-holy  God,  and  the  divine  method  of  redemption — 
''Confessedly  great'',  he  said,  "is  the  mystery  of  our 
religion — He  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the 
Spirit,  seen  of  angels,  believed  on  in  the  world,  preached 
among  the  nations,  raised  up  into  glory".  This  is  really 
the  storm-center  of  Christianity.  We  rejoice  in  the  great 
company,  who  feel  moral  admiration  for  Jesus,  and 
enthusiasm  for  His  teaching;  we  accompany  them  with 
gladness  ^'tisqiie  ad  aras'' — up  to  the  altar  of  worship, 
and  if  they  separate  from  us  there  we  are  sorry,  but 
there  we  must  abide,  we  can  do  not  other.  We  give  Him 
the  name  that  is  above  every  name,  because  God  the 
Father  has  done  so. 

In  other  words,  the  Incarnation  is  to  us  a  fact  of  his- 
toric revelation — the  final  and  supreme  fact,  creating  a 
religious  experience,  because  it  effects  a  redemptive  de- 
liverance, in  which  the  great  God  is  infinitely  magnified 
in  His  love  and  majesty.  In  speaking  of  this  redemptive 
revelation,  we  are  well  aware  that  we  are  trying  to  say 
the  unsayable,  and  yet  speak  of  it  we  must,  and  that  as 
intelligently  as  we  can.  Here,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  not 
defending  the  truth  of  the  Incarnation — I  start  from  it, 
and  recall  to  your  minds  what  the  Church  means  by  it — 
only  I  would  say  with  Tertullian,  "Is  then  the  Incarna- 
tion worthy  of  God?  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  worthy 
of  God,  for  nothing  is  so  worthv  of  God  as  our  salva- 
tion". 

Specific  Treatment  of  Subject 

So  much  by  way  of  preliminary.  Coming  to  our 
subject  let  me  state  again  that  I  am  not  attempting  to 
deal  with  the  Incarnation  in  its  totality  but  with  the 
specific  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  great  transac- 
tion and  in  dealing  Avith  this  let  me  begin  as  follows  :— 
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(I)  The  first  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  sphere 
of  the  Incarnation  was  to  furnish  our  Lord  with  a  truly 
human  body  and  a  reasonable  soul,  for  it  behooved 
Him  in  all  things  to  be  made  like  unto  His  brethren. 
'Til ere  is  a  profound  and  inscrutable  mystery  in  the 
ci-eation  of  every  individual  man.  We  are  fearfully 
mid  wonderfully  made.  An  ancient  psalmist  tells  us  that 
every  such  creation  reflects  the  glory  of  the  Spirit's 
worlananship.  If  this  be  so  in  the  case  of  each  individual 
man,  how  infinite  is  the  mystery  in  the  case  of  the  God- 
man!  Here  we  may  well  say  is  the  masterpiece  of  the 
Holy  Spirit's  activity — to  actualize  the  Incarnation! 

Have  you  ever  considered  the  fact  that  the  Gospels, 
two  of  them,  at  any  rate,  begin  ivith  a  genealogical  tree. 
I  Fancy  many  people  imagine  that  the  Gospels  would  not 
lose  much  if  these  w^ere  removed.  They  create  in  them- 
selves so  many  difficulties  of  a  critical  and  theological 
kind,  that  in  certain  moods  we  may  Avell  wish  them  away, 
hut  such  an  impatient  view  is,  in  my  opinion,  wrong.  The 
Gospels  begin  thus.  It  is  true  that  the  genealogies  we 
have  in  Matthew  and  in  Luke  are  in  all  probability 
Joseph's,  and  Joseph  was  not  the  human  father  of  Jesus. 
Like  Melchizedec,  He  was  without  father  as  regards 
His  manhood,  and  without  mother  as  regards  His  god- 
head, but  the  inference  is  that  Mary's  genealogy  was 
identical  with  Joseph's,  or  very  nearly  so.  At  first  sight, 
the  reading  of  these  genealogies  is  disconcerting,  even 
startling — I  do  not  now  refer  to  the  apparent  discrepan- 
cies between  them — that  at  least  shows  that  there  is  no 
fabricated  collusion  between  the  narratives  in  Matthew 
and  Luke — but  to  their  contents.  If  there  had  been  ab- 
solute agreement  between  the  genealogies,  the  startling 
surprise  would  still  remain,  for  here  is  the  difficulty, 
that  the  men  and  women  mentioned  in  them  are  stained 
and  soiled  Avith  sin,  some  of  them  very  much  so.  What 
are  we  to  make  of  it  all?  The  Eoman  Catholic  Church 
has  made  Mary  sinless,  and  her  mother  Anna  sinless  as 
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well,  stopping  at  Anna  with  a  kind  of  inconsequent  logic 
difficnlt  to  understand.  May  I  humbly  suggest  that  this 
procedure  is  based  on  mistaken  reverence,  and,  like 
every  such  mistake,  disregards  the  very  values  you  Avish 
to  preserve.  In  this  case,  it  disregards  the  great  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  "formatio  et  sanctificatio  Christi 
per  spiritum  sanctum''.  Our  Lord's  line  of  descent  then, 
according  to  the  flesh,  was  through  sinful  men  and 
women.  An  old  Church  father  suggests  that  it  must 
have  been  a  staggering  sight  to  angels  to  see  the  Son  of 
God  in  the  flesh,  as  the  flesh  had  been  so  inseparably  as- 
sociated Avith  sin  from  the  first.  AVithout  saying  that, 
and  leaving  out  the  angels  altogether,  let  us  not  miss  the 
significance  of  a  real  incarnation.  The  genealogies  assert 
the  reality  of  the  Incarnation.  What  was  our  Lord's 
heredity  according  to  the  flesh?  and  by  flesh  I  do  not 
mean  a  part  of  human  nature,  or  material  substance  sivi- 
pliciter,  but  human  nature  in  its  empirical  totality.  What 
was  our  Lord's  heredity,  then,  according  to  the  flesh? 

It  is  said  that  His  eyes  were  like  His  mother's— 
''hers  was  the  face  that  unto  His  had  most  resem- 
blance"— we  know  not,  but  as  the  head  of  a  new  human- 
ity, he  took  on  the  old,  not  a  humanity  manufactured  for 
the  occasion  outside  of  empirical  humanit}^,  but  one 
identical  with  ours,  nay  our  very  own.  If  he  was 
homoousios  with  God  as  regards  his  person,  he  was  also 
homoousios  with  us  as  regards  our  nature.  He  was 
born  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh,  and  he 
sprang  from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  Luke  the  physician 
traces  the  tree  back  to  Adam.  What  was  his  heredity 
then?  In  the  words  of  our  Confession  and  Larger 
Catechism,  ' '  He  was  conceived  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary  of  her  sub- 
stance.'' These  words  ''of  her  substance"  Avere  intended 
as  a  negation  of  an  old  heres}^,  revived  by  some  Anabap- 
tists after  the  Reformation,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  con- 
ceived in  Mary,  but  not  of  her,  and  that  He,  as  it  Avere, 
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passed  througli  her  body  without  deriving  anything 
from  her  substance,  and  being  intended  to  assert  in  op- 
position to  this  notion  that  she  contributed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  Christ's  human  nature  just  what  mothers  ordin- 
arily contributed  to  the  formation  of  their  children,  and 
He  continued  ever  after  to  retain  it.  That  is  the 
miraculous  doing  of  the  blessed  Spirit,  to  create  and 
sanctify  a  sinless  humanity  out  of  a  sinful,  and  we  must 
not  simplify  the  miracle  by  making  Mary  sinless  on  the 
one  hand  or  l)y  making  the  absence  of  a  human  father 
the  ground  of  sinlessness — that  is  only  shifting  the 
miracle  a  little  further  back ;  or  by  making  his  humanity 
docetic  or  fictitious  on  the  other — that  is  to  empty  the 
incarnation  of  its  historic  reality.  In  saying  this  we  do 
not  detract  from  Mary's  honor,  for  it  was  in  her  that  he 
laid  hold  of,  and  made  his  own  our  common  human  na- 
ture— surely  the  highest  of  all  honors  for  any  of  the 
daughters  of  Eve.  Let  it  be  noted  that  what  we  are  con- 
cerned with  is  the  reality  of  the  incarnation,  not  its 
mode,  or  manner.  On  this  reality  is  based,  as  on  a  solid 
foundation,  the  great,  glad  truth  of  the  regeneration  of 
sinful  men.  ''That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and 
that  which  is  l)orn  of  the  Spirit  is  Spirit".  This  is  the 
vine  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  planting,  planted  in  the  very 
soil  and  atmosphere  of  our  nature,  on  which  grow  the 
grapes  of  grace  which  can  sweeten  the  bitterest  human 
heredity,  so  that  in  Him  the  man  who,  otherwise,  in 
bitter  despair  cries,  "By  heredity  I  am  what  I  am",  and 
''Our  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  their  chil- 
dren's teeth  are  set  on  edge",  can  by  faith  sing,  ''By  the 
grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am". 

Here  you  have  the  basis  of  a  gospel  that  can  cope 
with  heredity,  even  if  it  be  as  damnosa  as  Augustine  and 
many  more  have  in  their  own  experience  felt  it  to  be. 
Can  anything  less  than  that  suffice?  Can  anything  be  a 
gospel  for  sinful  humanity,  which  is  unable  to  meet 
heredity  on  its  own  ground,  and  gain  the  victory?  Such 
a  gospel  we  have  in  the  incarnate  God-man. 
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I  do  not  here  desire  to  enter  upon  the  mysterious 
speculation  as  to  how  far  Christ's  sinless  humanity  was 
due  to  the  eternal  essence  of  his  divine  person,  and  how 
far  to  the  ever-active  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
the  Scriptures  seem  to  attribute  it  at  the  beginning  of 
the  incarnate  life  in  a  great  measure  at  least  to  the 
gracious  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  self-emptied 
Redeemer.  Of  his  human  nature,  it  is  truly  said,  con- 
cpptiis  de  Spiritu  sancto,  and  therefore  also  that  which 
is  to  be  born  shall  be  called  holy  Son  of  God.  It  has  been 
maintained  that  this  could  have  been  accomplished  even 
if  our  Lord  had  come  by  ordinary  generation,  and  de- 
vout thinkers  like  Erskine  of  Linlathen  in  Scotland,  and 
Porcher  Du  Bose  in  America,  belonging  to  different  com- 
munions, have  felt  that  the  incarnation  is  more  real  if 
we  regard  Christ's  human  nature  as  potentially  sinful 
all  through  the  days  of  his  flesh,  yet  actually  holy,  by  the 
activity  of  his  own  holy  will.  In  certain  moods  and  mo- 
ments, that  theologoumenon  appeals  to  us  all,  and  I  can 
well  conceive  the  case  of  any  one  who  takes  up  the  posi- 
tion that  a  real  faith  in  a  real  incarnation  is  possible 
without  the  doctrine  of  the  Virgin-birth,  and  yet  the  in- 
stinct of  true  theology  has  ever  felt  that  this  which  looks 
simpler  and  which  brings  Christ  seemingly  nearer  us 
does  not  do  justice  to  the  greatness  of  the  problem  that 
a  real  incarnation  had  to  solve,  for  it  is  not  a  mere  man 
we  are  dealing  with  here,  but  the  Word  become  flesh. 
Christ's  personality  was  divine,  not  human,  and  there- 
fore the  eternal  difference  between  him  and  us,  as  well 
as  the  real  identity,  must  be  alike  preserved.  ''Foras- 
much then  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and 
blood,  He  also  himself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same", 
and  ''He  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate  from 
sinners". 

The  Virgin-birth  is  but  the  mode  or  manner  in  which 
this  incarnation  was  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  it  must  not  be  so  presented  as  to  cast 
any  shadow   of  unreality  on    the    incarnation  itself,    or 
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give  the  suspicion  that  human  generation  is  in  itself 
necessarily  sinful.  The  reality  of  the  incarnation  is  the 
important  matter  and  in  the  Early  Church  the  Yirgin- 
hirth  Avas  brought  forward  not  to  prove  out  Lord's  di- 
vinity but  to  authenticate  His  real  humanity.  The 
liistory  of  Christianity  seems  to  prove  that  we  are  more 
in  danger  of  forgetting  His  humanity  than  His  divinity. 
This  glorious  achievement  was  the  work  of  the  blessed 
Spirit,  and  He  who  fashioned  the  incarnate  humanity 
in  the  womb  of  Mary  is  the  same  as  works  in  the  world 
rt^generating  sinful  flesh,  and  forming  a  holy  humanity, 
even  the  Church,  which  is  the  body  of  Christ. 

(II)  Leaving  the  miraculous  conception  of  our 
IjoixI  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  Avhich  little  is  revealed  to  us 
in  Holy  Scripture,  save  the  fact  itself,  for  ''it  was 
wrought  in  the  silence  of  God",  we  come  to  a  more  lum- 
inous area  of  revelation,  the  Spirit's  work  in  the  devel- 
opment and  growth  of  the  Saviour  from  his  infancy  to 
his  baptism  and  throughout  his  Avhole  lif(^  on  earth. 
While  it  can  be  maintained  with  some  show  of  reason 
that  the  Spirit's  work  in  the  former  case  i.e.,  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  our  Lord  with  a  true  body  and  reasonable 
soul,  was  exercised  in  sovereignty  on  a  passive  Saviour, 
in  this  latter  case,  the  Sjiirit's  work  must  Ik*  ethically 
conditioned  by  the  responsiveness  and  receptiveness  of 
the  growing  child  and  youth  and  the  incarnate  manhood. 
In  the  equipping  of  Him  for  His  work,  the  guiding,  en- 
lightening, and  strengthening,  we  must  not  neglect  or 
diminish  the  Spirit's  distinctive  part;  although  here  the 
Saviour's  own  personal  activity  becomes  gradually 
prominent  and  paramount,  more  and  more  so  as  He 
grows  in  self-consciousness  from  childhood  upwards.  It 
is  neither  the  Father  nor  the  Spirit  who  was  incarnated 
for  us,  nor  who  died  and  suffered  on  Calvary  for  us — 
the  distinctions  of  the  persons  are  as  essential  for  a  true 
theology  as  their  absolute  harmony  and  identity  of  aim 
and   purpose.    AVe  must  not  fall   into  the   Patripassian 
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heresy,  attractive  as  that  heresy  is  from  some  points  of 
view,  without  upsetting  the  proportions  of  our  faith — ^we 
may  go  too  far  in  the  humanizing  of  God,  and  in  so  do- 
ing, instead  of  helping  man,  we  really  cut  him  off  from 
divine  help.  A  balanced  theology  has  never  affirmed 
that  the  totality  of  godhead  or  the  fount  of  deity  was  or 
could  be  incarnated.  We  are  concerned,  however,  only 
with  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  growing  child, 
Christ  Jesus.  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  atmosphere  into 
which  Christ  was  born — I  do  not  now  refer  to  the  lowli- 
ness of  His  surroundings  and  the  poverty  of  His  circum- 
stances, we  may  easily  over-exaggerate  that,  applying 
twentieth  century  standards  to  first  century  conditions. 
When  the  New  Testament  speaks  of  the  poverty  of 
Christ,  it  has  ever  in  mind  the  contrast  between  His  heav- 
enly and  His  earthly  condition.  There  may  be  as  much 
virtue  in  a  cottage  as  in  a  palace,  and  in  a  village  as  in  a 
city,  although  the  guileless  Nathanael,  perhaps  not  with- 
out prejudice,  could  say,  ^^Can  any  good  thing  come  out 
of  Nazareth  f  What  I  am  thinking  of  is  rather  the  sin- 
impregnated  atmosphere  of  Galilee  and  Judea  into 
which  our  Lord  was  born.  Matthew  Arnold,  borrowing 
from  the  German  Goethe,  spoke  much  of  the  Zeit-Geist 
the  time-spirit,  those  subtle  currents  of  opinion,  often 
false  and  one-sided,  which  unconsciously  yet  really, 
mould  the  thoughts  and  actions  and  ideals  even  of  the 
greatest  men,  so  that  their  best  thoughts  are  dyed  with 
the  spirit  of  their  time.  Now  think  of  this  great  experi- 
ment, if  I  may  so  call  it,  to  grow  up  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere, even  for  a  stainless  soul  to  grow  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere, and  that  it  could  be  said  of  Him,  "He  was  holy, 
harmless,  undefiled  and  separate  from  sinners",  and 
"He  new  no  sin'',  and  that  He  could  say  of  Himself, 
"Who  of  you  convicteth  me  of  sinf  That  is  as  stupen- 
dous a  miracle  to  me  as  the  initial  act  of  Incarnation  it- 
self. We  greatly  err  in  limiting  the  Incarnation  to  the 
miraculous  conception  or  the  Virgin-birth— that  was  but 
the  beginning  of  an  infinite  and  never-ending  life,  which 
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unites  the  mystery   of  God  with  the   mystery  of  man  in 
one  person  for  ever. 

Our  Lord's  growth  in  knowledge,  in  wisdom,  in 
stature  through  childhood  and  youth  up  to  manhood; 
how  he  from  a  helpless  babe  grew  into  the  full  compre- 
hension and  experience  of  his  oneness  with  God,  and  of 
the  significance  and  the  implications  of  His  work  on 
earth  is  full  of  mysterious  fascination  for  every  devout 
soul.  He  grew  just  as  truly  and  as  certainly  as  every 
baby  grows.  The  best  reformation  theology  laid  stress 
on  what  it  called  ' '  common  grace ' ' — the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  men  everywhere,  even  on  those  who  are 
unaware  of  the  Spirit's  activity.  Under  this  head  come 
all  those  processes  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  human  life — 
the  special  endowments  of  individuals,  gifts  of  nature, 
and  capacities  and  excellencies.  Here  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  Spirit  acting  in  response  to  the  individual's 
faith — it  is  the  sovereign  work  of  the  Spirit.  During  our 
Lord's  infancy  and  childhood,  this  sovereign  work  of  the 
Spirit  is  in  operation  and  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we 
can  apply  the  conception  of  ^^ common  grace"  to  the 
child  Jesus,  as  to  every  child  in  a  measure.  Now  in  all 
this  development,  think  of  the  infinite  possibilities,  sur- 
rounded as  he  was  by  an  atmosphere  of  narrowness  and 
prejudice,  the  infinite  possibilities  of  sin,  of  taint,  of 
failure — possibilities  so  real,  not  in  Galilee  alone,  but  in 
every  age  and  clime,  that  none  of  the  sons  of  Adam  have 
passed  through  them  unscathed.  Night  and  day  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  keep  himself  free,  and  be  kept 
free  from  stain.  What  is  the  explanation  of  this  stupen- 
dous miracle"?  Again,  w^hatever  you  impute  to  the  eter- 
nal essence  of  His  own  personality,  do  not  forget  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  had  never  been  wanting,  had  never 
slumbered.  The  Holy  Ghost  did  not  fail,  and  does  not 
Scripture  teach  us  to  say  that  our  Lord  drew  on  His  re- 
sources, or  on  the  Father's  resources  through  His  guid- 
ance by  prayer  and  communion?    Was  it  not  the  Spirit's 
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delight  to  bring  to  His  remembrance  and  to  His  aid 
whatever  was  necessary,  and  no  more  than  was  nec- 
essary, and  doing  this  without  violating  the  sanctities  of 
His  own  free  volition,  for  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  act 
in  such  a  way  as  to  disregard  man 's  nature  I 

For  our  sakes  our  Lord  had  put  Himself  to  school, 
beginning  low  down,  so  that  He  might  have  a  real  human 
experience,  such  as  we  have.  The  action  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  His  case  was  conditioned  by  the  receptiveness 
of  the  pupil,  and  did  not  infringe  the  reality  of  the  hu- 
manity assumed  by  Him.  His  progress  was  not  in  a 
magical,  but  in  a  moral  way.  Who  can  express  the 
mutual  joy  and  satisfaction  of  that  teaching  for  master 
and  for  pupil,  for  in  the  econoni}^  of  the  incarnation,  it 
was  necessary  that  He  should  learn  just  as  men  learn, 
starting  from  the  beginning  and  by  gradual  stages  at- 
taining to  knowledge  and  insight.  Was  our  Lord  not 
speaking  from  His  own  deep  mystical  experience,  when 
He  said,  ''The  Holy  Spirit  shall  bring  all  things  to  your 
remembrance",  and,  "When  they  bring  you  unto  the 
s^magogues  and  unto  magistrates,  and  powers,  take  ye 
no  thought  how  or  what  thing  ye  shall  answer,  or  what 
ye  shall  say,  for  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  teach  you  in  the 
same  hour  what  ye  ought  to  speak''.  Jesus,  first  and 
foremost,  had  absolute  confidence  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
this  confidence  arose  out  of  His  rich  human  experience — 
He  had  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit.  He  presented  no  bar- 
rier, as  we  do,  to  His  instruction  and  guidance  and  in- 
spiration, and  He  tells  us  that,  evil  as  we  are,  if  we  ask 
our  Father,  He  Avill  give  us  the  Hol}^  Spirit.  All  that 
our  Lord  says  on  this  point  is  spoken  out  of  the 
real  experience  of  His  own  soul.  Thus  it  is  that  He 
overcame  the  Zeit-Geist  by  den  Heiligen  Geist,  and  so 
rose  above  it,  that  while  a  man  of  his  time, — for  to  be  a 
man  at  all,  He  must  be  that — He  is  eternal  in  the  quality 
of  His  teaching,  in  the  holiness  of  His  character,  in  the 
wisdom  of  His  behaviour,  amidst  the  trying  circum- 
stances of  His  earthly  walk  and  conversation,  as  well  as 
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in  His  absolute  fidelity  to  tlie  terms  and  conditions  and 
end  of  His  mission.  All  this,  surely,  we  are  warranted 
by  Scripture  in  saying  is  the  mutual  cooperative  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  well  as  His  own. 

HoAv  delicate  and  full  of  risk,  if  I  may  so  put  it,  was 
the  fitting'  of  Christ  for  His  mediatorial  work,  comes 
home  to  us  with  dread  significance,  as  we  read  the  ac- 
count of  our  Lord's  temptation!  Milton  sees  Paradise 
regained  in  the  victory  over  the  tempter  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  although  this  is  going  too  far,  yet  in  the  temp- 
tation, we  have  a  foretaste  and  pr^eludium  of  the  final 
and  finished  victory  on  Calvary.  In  the  wilderness,  full 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  sent  forth  to  the  conflict  by  the  Spir- 
it's impuse,  He  fought  the  tempter,  as  he  came  in  the 
ghostly  subtlety  of  the  age's  perverted  views  of  what  the 
Messiah  should  do  and  be.  He  came  along  the  lines  of 
our  Lord's  loftiest  and  holiest  ideal,  the  most  insidious 
form  of  temptation,  coming  not  from  our  lowest  and  bas- 
est passions,  but  from  our  highest  and  heavenliest  de- 
sires. Our  Lord  overcame,  and  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
He  returned  to  Galilee.  How  can  we  hope  to  overcome  the 
influence  of  our  own  atmosphere,  sin-laden  and  impreg- 
nated Avith  false  views  as  it  is,  save  in  the  poAver  of  this 
same  Holy  Ghost?  Talk  of  miracles — these  are  miracles 
greater  in  our  Lord's  case,  than  walking  on  the  waves, 
or  multiplying  loaves  and  fishes,  or  healing  the  sick,  or 
raising  the  dead,  and  all  these  He  did,  works  of  mercy 
and  of  might,  according  to  His  OAvn  testimony,  in  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  these  exercises  of  His 
power  could  not  have  sprung  from  Him,  Avere  it  not  that 
at  first  He,  by  His  docility,  had  received  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  H  Avas  because  He  Avas  Avhat  He  AA^as  that  He  did 
Avhat  He  did — the  Avorkman  is  greater  than  his  Avorks — • 
and  that  He  Avas  Avhat  He  Avas  is  the  glorious  achieve- 
ment of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Dr.  Glover  suggests  that  the 
materials  used  by  our  Lord  in  His  parabolic  teaching, 
and  in  His  striking  illustrations  Avere  the  fruits  of  His 
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boyish  insight.  Everything  He  then  saw,  by  similarity, 
association,  or  contrast,  became  later  on  material  for  the 
conveyance  of  heavenly  truths  in  earthly  symbolism.  In 
any  case,  what  a  childhood  and  boyhood  our  Lord  must 
have  had  as  He  by  degrees  grew  in  knowledge  of  men,  of 
Himself,  and  of  His  Father  and  of  His  mission! 

Then  think  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  equip- 
ping Him  for  the  specific  task  which  He  came  to  earth  to 
do,  and  which  must  be  done  in  the  clear  decisiveness  of 
His  own  volition,  His  task,  the  dread  implications  of 
which  dawned  so  early  upon  Him.  We  are  now  thinking 
not  of  our  Lord's  j)erson  so  much  as  of  His  office,  of  the 
great  work  which  He  came  to  do.  His  first  sermon  in 
Nazareth  begins  with  the  great  promise,  ''The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  upon  me".  In  order  to  be  the  perfect  re- 
vealer  of  Grod's  truth,  of  Heaven's  redemptive  message, 
this  unction  was  necessary,  and  so  He  is  now  Messiah, 
Christ,  and  as  time  passes,  this  word  which  meets  us 
frequently  in  the  plural  in  the  earlier  revelation  is 
arrested,  and  forever  satisfied  in  Him — He  is  Christ, 
and  He  alone.  ''No  man",  says  Paul,  "can  say  that 
Jesus  is  Lord  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost",  and  may  we  not 
reverently  say  that  Jesus  could  not  say  so  of  Himself, 
and  did  not  say  so,  until  flooded  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
When  he  became  consciously  and  fully  aware  of  it,  we  do 
not  know,  but  He  did  become  aware  of  it,  and  that  right 
early.  The  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  brings  the  Holy 
Spirit  before  us  as  saying,  "The  whole  fountain  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  descended  upon  Him,  and  rested  on  Him, 
and  said,  'My  son,  in  all  the  prophets  I  was  looking  for 
Thee,  that  Thou  mightest  come,  and  that  I  might  rest 
upon  Thee,  for  Thou  art  my  rest.  Thou  art  my  first  bom 
Son  who  reigns  forever'  ",  just  as  the  Canonical  Gospels 
report  the  Father's  statement,  "This  is  my  beloved  Son, 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased;  hear  Him".  His  baptism  is 
the  inauguration  of  His  prophetic  and  propitiatory 
mission,  and   it  was  accompanied  by  the   outpouring  of 
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the  Spirit  in  fullness.  May  we  not  say  also  that  all 
through  His  ministry  He  was  conscious  of  this  unction, 
a  consciousness  which  at  times  became  intense  with 
white-heat,  as  on  that  occasion  when  His  disciples  had,  as 
it  were,  in  anticipation  of  Pentecost,  caught  from  Him 
His  flame;  He  gloried  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  said,  ^'I 
thank  thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that 
thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent, 
and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.  Even  so,  Father, 
for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.  No  man  knoweth  the 
Son  but  the  Father,  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Father  but 
the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal 
Him.  Therefore,  come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  weary 
and  heav^^-laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest'\ 

How  then  did  our  Lord  prophesy?  How  did  He  set 
about  the  task  of  revealing  God  to  man?  If  we  can 
answer  that  question,  we  can  see  the  Holy  Spirit's  pure 
activity  in  the  realm  of  prophetic  power,  the  highest 
function  and  exercise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to 
the  Old  Testament.  What  is  prophecy  then?  St.  Paul 
latterly  got  into  trouble  at  Corinth  over  this  very  ques- 
tion of  spiritual  gifts  and  tongues,  and  the  Church  did 
the  same  in  the  great  Montanist  controversy,  and  peri- 
odically ever  since.  Well,  we  can  at  least  say,  I  think 
with  truth,  that  Our  Lord  never  spake  with  tongues. 
How  then  did  He  speak  who  spake  as  never  man  spoke? 
In  simple  stories,  in  homely  incidents,  in  parable  and 
in  proverb,  in  the  power  of  lifting  up  the  old  Scriptures 
till  they  blazed  with  the  light  of  eternal  truth.  What 
then !  If  these  be  our  models,  rather  than  the  polyglottic 
accessories  and  accidentals  of  Pentecost,  or  of  Corinth? 
Unintellegibility  is  no  evidence  of  the  Spirit's  power  or 
presence.  Here  then,  in  our  Lord's  method  we  have  the 
model  and  standard  for  our  own,  for  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  on  which  text  Dr.  Moffatt 
comments  as  follows:  **The  motive  and  material  for 
genuine   prophecy  consist   in  a   readiness  to    allow   the 
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spirit  of  Jesus  to  bring  the  truth  of  God  before  the  mind 
and  conscience''.  What  a  study  for  preachers,  both  in 
the  art  of  method  and  of  material,  is  the  Gospels!  and 
particularly  to  watch  our  Lord,  and  to  listen  again  to  His 
sayings.  The  Spirit  was  His  teacher  in  all  this,  and  so 
He,  in  quiet  strength,  commits  to  the  same  teacher  His 
crude  disciples  in  all  confidence.  '^I  have  many  things 
to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now,  but  He, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  when  He  is  come.  He  shall  guide  you 
into  all  truth".  I  do  not  know  anything  to  be  compared 
for  a  moment  with  our  Lord's  absolute  confidence  in  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  teacher.  How  He  honored  Him  and 
trusted  Him,  and  committed  the  guidance  of  His  dis- 
ciples and  the  future  illumination  of  His  Church  to  His 
skill!  Now  all  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  He  himself 
had  been  in  the  school  of  the  Spirit,  and  knew,  not  only 
by  His  eternal  knowledge,  but  by  empirical  human  ex- 
perience, of  this  teacher's  power.  His  confidence  in  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  based  on  personal  experience,  and  this  ex- 
perience became  at  last  so  perfect,  that,  if  we  may  use 
theological  language,  we  can  say  that  the  perichoresis  is 
complete,  and  He  speaks  of  the  Spirit  as  His  alter  ego, 
the  other  paraclete,  pleader  and  patron.  It  might  be  well 
for  us  reverently  to  think  of  our  Lord's  own  lessons  in 
the  school  of  the  Spirit.  What  a  joy  it  is  for  a  teacher  to 
to  have  one  pupil  even  who  can  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  lesson,  who  can  grasp  from  a  suggestion 
what  he  wishes  to  convey,  and  what  a  joy  for  a  pupil  it 
is  to  have  a  teacher  who  anticipates  every  difficulty,  says 
enough,  and  just  enough  to  train  the  spirit,  and  enlarge 
the  heart  and  mind!  Surely  that  mutual  joy  existed  be- 
tween those  two,  and  the  great  passage  in  Jeremiah, 
''Call  upon  me,  and  I  will  answer  thee",  was  perfectly 
realised  in  this  blessed  intercourse. 

Our  Lord  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  learned  in  many 
ways  in  this  school  by  prayer,  by  the  Word,  by  the  daily 
sights  and  sounds,  till  everything  He  saw  and  heard  be- 
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came  the  symbol  and  the  emblem  of  heavenly  things — 
'^What  if  earth  be  but  the  shadow  of  heaven,  and  things 
therein  to  each  other  like  more  than  at  first  we  dreamed 
of!'^ 

St.  Paul,  in  a  great  passage,  says  that  the  Jews  of 
his  own  time  had  a  covering  on  their  hearts,  when  they 
read  the  Old  Testament,  but  w^e  have  this  covering  torn 
away,  and  we  look  upon  God  in  the  person  of  Jesus  with 
open  face,  and  it  is  the  Spirit  that  does  this — He  unveils. 
For  our  Lord's  wonderful  insight  into  Scripture  is 
transmitted  to  the  church  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  How  can 
we  hope  to  prophesy  without  Him — without  the  illumin- 
nation  and  the  diligence  and  docility,  that  make  illumi- 
nation and  utterance  possible !  It  is  the  function  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  so  that  we  see 
a  depth  and  a  meaning,  and  a  significance  and  a  beauty, 
where  before  we  saw  nothing,  in  the  Word  and  in  the 
world.  If  we  seek  for  the  inner  meaning  and  essence  of 
prophecy,  we  are  to  look  to  Jesus,  in  whom  it  is  perfectly 
exhibited,  not  to  the  utterances  of  Delphi  or  Dodona,  nor 
even  of  Corinth,  but  to  the  words  of  Him  w^ho  spake  as 
never  man  spoke.  Christ  is  the  measure  and  method  of 
prophecy.  Then  again,  when  we  consider  our  Lord's 
work  in  conquering  and  overthrowing  the  realm  of  dark- 
ness and  evil,  we  find  Himself  recognizing  that  this  work 
of  power  was  done  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  royal 
mastery,  the  binding  of  the  Strong  One,  and  the  invading 
of  His  realm,  and  the  delivering  of  His  victims,  this 
miraculous  activity  is  the  Spirit's  doing,  for  He  is  the 
source  of  power,  as  well  as  of  persuasion.  '^Not  by 
(^arthly  might,  nor  by  physical  power,  but  by  My  Spirit, 
saitli  the  Lord".  This  awful  realm,  so  full  of  mystery, 
more  subtle  than  earthly  principalities  or  powers, 
against  which  we  fight,  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  can  here 
give  us  the  victory.  The  dreadful  words  of  Our  Lord 
regarding  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  reveal  to  us  as 
by  a  flash  from  Heaven   how  Jesus  felt   concerning  the 
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sanctity  of  the  Spirit's  person,  and  the  beauty  of  His 
work.  How  He  honored  the  Holy  Spirit's  power  and 
purity ! 

In  this  domain  of  our  Lord's  royal  power,  His 
kingly  function,  as  the  older  theology  put  it,  we  find  the 
real  essence  and  aim  of  the  Holy  Ghost — to  exercise 
lordship  by  service,  and  sovereignty  by  sacrifice.  How^ 
well  St.  Paul  grasped  it,  when  He  tried  to  teach  the  Cor- 
inthians, and  through  them  ourselves,  that  higher  than 
all  flashy  gifts  was  that  love  whose  praises  he  sings, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  for  him  that  love  was 
revealed  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  the  creation  of  His 
spirit.  It  Avas  a  great  insight  to  recognize  that  the  realm 
of  the  Spirit's  activity  is  not  that  of  magic  or  mutterings 
of  unknown  sayings,  but  that  of  morals  and  of  mercy,  of 
service  and  of  sacrifice. 

"And    every    virtue    we    possess, 
And  every  victory  won, 
And  every  thought  of  holiness. 
Are  His  alone." 

"God",  said  Peter,  '^anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power,  who  went  about  do- 
ing good,  and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the 
Devil,  for  God  Avas  with  Him".  What  then  is  power,  or 
spiritual  power !  Just  as  prophecy  finds  its  perfect  mani- 
festation in  Him,  so  also  redemptive  power,  and  the 
Spirit's  w^ork  is  now  to  glorify  Christ,  to  show  us  the 
might  and  mercy  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as  He  lived  on 
earth  incarnate  among  men,  full  of  grace  and  truth,  and 
to  communicate  the  same  to  us.  The  Son  of  man  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister  and  to  give 
His  life  a  ransom  for  many.  That  is  His  own  word  on 
PQwer,  and  a  poet  like  Kipling,  often  accused  of  imperi- 
alism, has  in  a  measure  at  least  caught  His  Spirit  :— 

"If,   drunk   with   sight   of   power,   we   loose 
Wild  tongues   that  have  not   Thee   in   awe 
Such  boastings   as   the   Gentiles   use, 
Or    lesser    creeds    without    the    law — 
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For   heathen   heart    that    puts    her   trust 
In   reeking  tube  and  iron   shard 
All  valiant   dust  that  builds  on  dust 
.And   guarding  calls   not    Thee   to   guard 
''  For  frantic  boast  and  foolish   word — 

Thy   mercy   on  Thy   People,   Lord !'' 

Sacrificial  power  exercised  in  service,  whenever  we 
see  that  red  line  running  through  human  life,  there  we 
have  the  Spirit. 

Just  a  word  on  the  Spirit's  part  in  the  great  atoning 
work  of  our  Lord,  specifically  so  called — His  priestly  or 
mediatorial  function.  Now  again,  it  was  neither  the 
Father,  nor  the  Spirit,  who,  speaking  theologically, 
atoned  for  us.  We  sometimes  talk  of  the  Cross  in  God's 
heart  from  eternity,  and  that  has  a  real  meaning,  but  we 
nmst  not  present  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  undervalue  the 
actual  historic  Cross  set  up  on  Calvary,  on  which  the 
Son  of  God  gave  up  His  breath.  "It  was  not  the  Inner 
Light  that  was  crucified  on  Calvary  for  us",  as  one  of 
the  older  Quakers  put  it,  rebuking  the  extravagances  of 
his  own  sect.  In  a  sense,  all  our  Lord's  life  Avas  atoning, 
and  the  atonement  is  the  purpose  of  the  incarnation 
made  explicit  and  effective.  Other  men  die  because  they 
are  born — He,  the  God-man,  was  born  that  He  might 
die.  From  that  day  when  He  said,  "Thus  it  becomes  us 
to  fulfill  all  righteousness",  that  inauguration  day,  when 
the  Spirit  in  full  descended  upon  Him,  until  that  dread 
hour,  when  through  the  eternal  Spirit,  He  offered  Him- 
self up  for  men,  whose  nature  He  took  never  more  to  lay 
aside,  the  Spirit  sustained  and  guided  Him,  and  it  is  well 
for  us  to  remember  that  this  was  done  in  full  accord  with 
the  conditions  of  His  humanity.  There  was  earnestness 
and  entreaty  on  His  part,  strong  crying  and  tears, 
nights  of  lonely  wrestling,  and  once,  at  least,  agony  unto 
blood-like  sweat,  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  potentiated  by 
the  willingness  of  the  Spirit,  till  at  last  He  died,  a  death 
necessitated  by  His  own  absolute  identification  with  us 
men,  and  in  full  harmony  Avith  the  counsel  and  redemp- 
tive purpose    of  God.     He  died  in    weakness,    and    was 
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raised  up  in  power — it  was  because  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  was  upon  Him  that  He  took  upon  Him  also  our 
burdens  and  our  sins,  for  the  real  essence  of  the  spirit 
is  atonement,  and  vicarious  atonement.  The  priest  whom 
the  Spirit  anoints  shows  His  Heavenly  credentials  in 
His  broken  body  and  shed  blood. 

In  the  study  of  the  outpouring  and  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  our  Blessed  Redeemer,  there  is  room 
for  the  highest  thought  to  work.  Here,  surely,  is  a 
realm  where  we  might  profitably  linger,  and  an  academy 
where  we  might  learn.  There  were  moments  in  our 
Lord's  life  of  greater  trial  and  tension,  oF  intense]-  ex- 
perience and  greater  necessity,  and  then  the  Spirit  came 
in  fuller  abundance,  for  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  a  diffused 
impersonal  atmosphere,  like  the  air  about  us,  but  a  per- 
son, and  His  approaches  and  illapses  are  personal  acts, 
distinctive  in  their  nature,  and  respecting  in  their  ac- 
tions our  own  personalities.  He  does  not  destroy  our  in- 
dividuality, but  restores  it,  and  thus  it  happens  that, 
when  He  comes,  the  soul,  as  our  Lord  said,  becomes  a 
fountain  of  inspiration,  giving  forth  of  itself  life-giving 
water.  Above  all  let  us  remember  that  the  Spirit  is  not 
a  substitute  for  our  sloth  or  a  pillow  for  our  indolence. 
His  symbol  is  the  flame  of  fir(\  AVhat  He  is  and  how  He 
acts  we  learn  from  our  Lord.  So  it  was  with  our  Lord 
and  the  Spirit  in  the  days  of  His  flesh — in  all  His  Avork 
of  prophecy  and  power  and  priesthood;  and  it  is  when 
we  grasp  the  significance  of  the  personal  work  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  and  make  Him  our  Prophet,  Priest  and 
King  that  we  have  the  Spirit.  Pentecost  was  the  vivid 
i-ealization,  that  in  Jesus  Christ,  whom  they  knew,  God 
the  Father  was  redemptively  manifested,  and  atoningly 
energetic. 

The  resurrection  and  ascension  made  that  realiza- 
tion possible.  St.  John  was  so  conscious  that  when  Jesus 
was  with  them  on  earth  they  did  not  understand  Him, 
that  in  his  own  absolute  way  he  says,  ''The  Spirit  was 
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not  yet,  because  Christ  was  not  glorified".  Now,  as  far 
as  their  experience  went,  Jesus  was  glorified  when  the 
real  nature  of  His  person  and  work  was  apprehended  by 
them.  The  glorification  of  Christ  does  not  mean  an  ideal- 
ization of  His  nature,  but  an  experimental  apprehension 
of  His  person  and  purpose.  For  us,  also,  when  we  can 
say,  "The  highest  place  that  Heaven  affords  is  His,  is 
His  by  right".  He  is  glorified,  both  for  us  and  in  us. 
When  that  takes  place  on  a  cosmic  scale,  that  is  to  say, 
for  all  mankind,  both  extensively  and  intensively,  we 
have  not  only  Pentecost  but  Paradise.  The  work  of  the 
Spirit  is  to  do  this,  both  for  us  and  by  us.  We  are  easily 
lured  into  cloudland,  when  we  speak  of  the  Spirit,  if  we 
forget  that  great  utterance  of  Saint  Paul,  "The  Lord  is 
the  Spirit".  Just  as  Jesus  is,  to  use  the  strange,  but 
strong  expression  of  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers,  "the  handle 
by  which  we  grasp  God",  so  in  Jesus  also,  we  see  the 
Xorm  and  Nature  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  is  the  revela- 
tion, not  only  of  the  Father,  but  of  the  Spirit,  and  thus 
His  earthly  life  is  not  simply  historic  truths  and  facts 
which  can  become  antiquated,  but  eternal  truths  of 
revelation,  in  time  but  also  above  time  and  for  all  times, 
the  significance  of  which  we  have  not  yet  exhausted,  for 
God  has  yet  more  light  to  shine  out  of  His  Holy  Word, 
and  that  light  is  not  away  from  Jesus,  1)ut  towards 
Him.  This  is  the  Spirit's  function — to  glorify  Christ,  to 
reveal  Him  to  men  as  He  is,  to  show  that  our  partial 
knowledge  and  views  are  but  broken  lights  of  Him  and 
tliat  He  the  Lord  is  more  than  they.  Thus  Ave  have  both 
permanence  and  progress,  and  this  is  why  I  venture  to 
recall  to  our  minds  the  significance  of  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  and  on  the  Incarnate  Saviour. 
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Positive  Christianity  and  the  Limitations  of 
Intellectualism 

Gaius  Jackson  Slosser,  Ph.D. 


The  six  books  listed  below*  have  been  chosen  as  a 
basis  for  this  article  not  only  because  each  of  them  should 
be  read  and  carefully  pondered  but  also  because  together 
they  illustrate  in  certain  instances  splendid  recent  ex- 
amples of  a  positive  putting  of  the  message  of  Christi- 
anity and  in  one  instance,  at  least,  a  recent  example  of 
the  evident  barrenness  and  austerity  of  cold  intellectual- 
ism. 

I  refer  in  the  latter  instance  to  Dr.  Case's  book  "Ex- 
perience with  the  Supernatural  in  Early  Christian 
Times."  Dr.  Case  is  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Church  History  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  sets 
out  to  answer  why  "the  advocates  of  the  new  religion 
(Christianity)  concern  themselves  so  extensively  with 
the  imagery  of  supernaturalism. " 

In  setting  forth  the  answer  to  this  question,  the  au- 
thor, evidently  being  numbered  amongst  those  who  are 
at  "a  loss  to  account  for  the  prominence  of  the  miracu- 


'^The   Quest   of  Religion.      By   Charles    E.    Raven.      New   York:     Doulile- 
(lay,  Doran  and  Company.     1928. 

The  Christian  Experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  H.  Wheeler  Robin- 
son,  London :   Nisbet  and  Company.      1928. 

IV  est  em  Mysticism,  Neglected  Chapters  in  the  History  of  Religion. 
By  Cuthbert  Butler.  London :  Constable  and  Company,  Ltd.  2nd  edition. 
1927. 

Current  Christian  Thinking.  By  Gerald  Birney  Smith.  Chicago : 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press.     1928. 

Experience  with  the  Supernatural  in  Early  Christian  Times  By 
Shirley  Jackson  Case.     New  York:  The  Century  Company.     1929. 

The  Protestant  Doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  A  Study  in  the 
Eucharistic  Teaching  of  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin.  By  Alexander 
Barclay.     Glasgow  :  Jackson  Wylie  and  Company.     1927. 
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lous  in  Hebrew  religion,  and  more  particularly  in  early 
Christianity,"  gives  a  running  review  of  the  instances 
wherein  "the  sky  hung  low  in  the  ancient  world,"  when 
"supernatural  beings  thronged  the  earth."  He  accounts 
for  the  supernaturalism  of  Old  Testament  time  partly 
by  the  Hebrew  tendency  to  deify  and  to  personalize  the 
unseen  and  partly  by  the  influence  of  contemporaneous 
Gentile  tendencies  of  a  similar  sort.  The  supernatural- 
ism of  the  New^  Testament  is  accounted  for  in  a  like  man- 
ner, only  they  then  had  the  additional  influence  of  the  in- 
clination to  supernaturalism  of  the  Old  Testament.  Jesus 
shared  in  yielding  to  these  influences  as  did  the  writers  of 
the  canonical  books. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  possible  influence  the  con- 
temporaneous events,  thought,  and  writings,  including 
the  Pseudepigrapha,  had  upon  Christ;  how  that  both  He 
and  His  teachings  had  certain  roots  in  the  past  and  in 
current  thought  and  life.  But  the  clear  implication  of 
Dr.  Case's  treatise  is  that  the  whole  of  the  supernatural- 
ism of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  in  early 
Christianity  is  discredited  and  therefore  ought  to  be  re- 
jected or  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  the  unimportant.  With 
such  a  conclusion  we  emphatically  disagree  for  many 
reasons,  some  of  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 
(1)  It  is  not  the  mark  of  a  scientifically  accurate  his- 
torian to  reject  in  toto  and  unceremoniously  the  plain 
statements  of  evidently  unimpassioned  documents  so 
long  as  there  are  no  equally  creditable  documents  to  the 
contrary.  In  some  of  the  Biblical  narratives  of  mir- 
acles there  is  the  evident  element  of  the  bizarre,  but  in 
most  of  these  narratives,  especially  those  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, there  is  every  ear  mark  of  sanity,  morality,  and 
usefulness.  To  cast  these  narratives  aside  as  being  his- 
torically worthless  may  be  the  work  of  the  dogmatist  and 
prejudiced,  but  not  the  work  of  the  fair-minded  histor- 
ian. He  may  be  agnostic,  but  he  is  not  warranted  to 
deny  categorically.    It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  mir- 
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acles  are  not  our  basis  for  belief  in  Jesus'  divinity,  but 
to  those  who  have  experienced  in  a  transforming  com- 
manding way  the  redemption  and  the  authority  that  are 
in  Him,  most  if  not  all  of  His  recorded  miracles  are  not 
incongruous  to  His  life;  (2)  Suppose  we  declare  with  Dr. 
Case  that  the  visibility  of  angels,  special  messengers,  etc., 
etc.,  is  clearly  the  indulging  in  primitive  and  unwar- 
ranted assertion,  we  cannot  go  along  with  Dr.  Case  in 
the  implication  that  therefore  God  did  not  speak,  or  send 
messages,  or  lay  His  hands  upon  certain  of  His  servants. 
We  may  totally  reject  materialistic  representations  of 
the  unseen,  but  we  cannot  and  ought  not  to  deny  the  re- 
ality of  the  Unseen  and  of  the  Unseen's  working  in  the 
midst  of  mankind;  (3)  Protestantism  and  evangelical 
Christianity  has  suffered  fearfully  at  the  hands  of  cer- 
tain intellectualists  who  would,  if  they  could,  reduce 
Christianity  to  a  series  of  cold  abstract  propositions 
(this  including  God  Himself),  which  can  only  be  appre- 
hended in  the  intellect  or  appreciated  through  the  five 
senses.  Such  a  procedure  is  really  unscientific  and  is 
contrary  to  the  true  historic  method.  The  true  historian 
must  faithfully  record  all  of  the  current  accompaniments 
of  events  as  well  as  the  events  themselves,  be  they  ever 
so  repugnant  to  what  the  historian  may  think  ought  to 
happen  or  did  happen.  Religion  is  something  infinitely 
more  complex,  far  deeper,  more  inclusive  than  mathe- 
matics or  geometry.  It  is  richer,  more  varied,  more 
elusive  of  exact  description  than  are  art,  architecture,  or 
inusic.  It  is  intellectualism  of  the  type  implied  in  Dr. 
Case's  book  which,  if  generally  accepted,  makes  religion 
to  be  purely  a  matter  of  the  reason;  causes  Christianity 
to  lose  its  heart,  soul  and  power,  and  man  to  reject  totally 
such  an  empty  cistern  in  his  search  for  a  well  filled  with 
living  water.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  history  of  re- 
ligion is  not  to  be  recorded  in  a  scientific  manner.  What 
we  do  say  is  that  the  scientific  church  historian  will  not 
be  unscientific  by  being  biased  by  cold  intellectualism. 
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The  other  five  books  which  form  the  basis  for  this 
discussion  illustrate  the  proper  attitude  of  the  truly 
scientific  mind.  Canon  Eaven  presents  the  searching 
and  yearning  of  the  whole  life  for  satisfaction  and  uplift. 
In  a  very  clear  manner,  taking  into  account  all  of  the 
pitfalls,  all  of  the  foundations  for  real  doubt  or  hesita- 
tion, he  leads  his  reader  in  the  search.  And  Jesus,  in 
whom  we  find  God,  is  the  complete  and  satisfying  answer 
to  life's  deeper  yearnings. 

Dr.  Robinson,  who  is  generally  regarded  as  the  ablest 
Baptist  scholar  in  the  British  Isles  to-day,  presents  in 
liis  ''The  Christian  Experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  in  a 
clear,   incisive,    and    compelling   manner   the   very   best 
teachings  relative  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     Espe- 
cially in    this  anniversary  year,    this   book  ought   to  be 
read  very  carefully  and  its  contributions  passed  on  to 
others.     How  much  more  positive  and,  at  the  same  time, 
how  nmch  more    scientifically  accurate    Dr.  Robinson  is 
than  Dr.  Case,  is  illustrated  by  this  extract  from  Dr.  Rob- 
inson's chapter  on  "The  Spirit  and  the  Incarnation". 
He  says:     ''The  characteristic  features  of  the  revelation 
of  Spirit  through  human  personality  in  general,  as  dis- 
tinct from  that  through  Nature,  are  individuality,  moral- 
ity, and   religious  aspiration.     The  revelation    of  Spirit 
through  Jesus  of  Nazareth  shows  each  of  these  features 
in  the  highest  degree.     The  synoptic  portrait  of  Jesus  in 
particular  shows  a  person  of  marked  individuality,  un- 
mistakable for  any  other  character  of  history.     The  man 
in    some    respects    like    Him — Francis    of    Assisi — ap- 
proached him  only  through  conscious  imitation.     Jesus 
is  a  prophet,  yet  no  one  can  miss  the  difference  between 
Him  and  the  contemporary  prophet,  John  the  Baptist. 
He  is  a  religious  teacher,  yet  He  disregards  most  of  the 
conventions  of  the  religious  teachers  of  His  time,  both 
in  matter  and  manner.     He  enters  into  a  great  religious 
inheritance,  yet  He  treats  it  on  occasion  with  literally 
shocking  freedom". 
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Dr.  Robinson's  words  here  do  not  smack  of  pious 
cant.  They  are  the  Avords  of  truth  and  soberness  and 
he  is  led  to  proclaim  Jesus  as  being  different  and  unique 
— a  miracle  (as  indicated  elsewhere  in  his  book)  in  His 
own  person. 

Dom  Cuthbert  Butler  is  a  Benedictine  Monk  of  the 
Ealing  Priory  of  London,  who  has  accomplished  a  very 
scholarly  piece  of  work  in  this  book.  "Western  Mys- 
ticism, ' '  for  him,  is  the  mysticism  of  Augustine,  Gregory, 
and  Bernard.  Those  Protestant  evangelicals  who  fear 
Mysticism  because  they  think  it  is  purely  subjective  and 
hence  so  subject  to  individualism,  pantheism,  antinom- 
ianism,  and  moral  vagaries,  as  well  as  disregardful  of  all 
objective  revelation  and  authority,  need  to  be  reminded 
that  devout  Eoman  Catholics  all  through  the  centuries 
since  the  Roman  Church  came  into  prominence,  have 
been  great  Mystics  and  at  the  same  time  were  loyal  to 
objective  revelation  and  authority  and  were  severely 
moral. 

We  have  not  the  space  here  to  present  Dom  Butler's 
summaries  as  found  on  page  Ixxixff.  and  179ff.  But  we 
believe  that  if  you  will  take  the  time  to  read  these  con- 
clusions as  here  presented  you  will  be  struck  by  their 
saneness  and  certainty  and  by  their  positive  constructive 
evangelical  character  as  in  contrast  to  the  treatise  of 
Dr.  Case.  As  between  the  two,  if  a  choice  had  to  be 
made,  I  would  much  prefer  being  a  Benedictine  Monk 
with  Dom  Butler's  outlook  upon  life  and  upon  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  This  does  not  indicate  complete  agreement 
with  his  conclusions. 

Dr.  Smith's  book  has  been  off  the  press  for  some  time 
but  there  is  still  very  great  need  that  this  book  be  read 
and  studied  with  care.  Every  pastor  and  Christian  leader 
will  find  himself  confused  at  times  as  he  is  confronted  by 
the  personalities  and  productions  of  varying  present  day 
schools  of  thought.  The  author  is  clear  in  his  state- 
ments,   shows   fairness    and   breadth    and   is   uniformly 
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happy  in  his  conclusions,  especially  in  his  last  chapter 
on  ' '  The  Spirit  of  Evangelical  Christianity. ' ' 

In  the  very  scholarly  discussion  of  the  Protestant 
Doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Alexander  Barclay  ap- 
proaches the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  historian, 
allowing  the  facts  to  speak  for  themselves.  One  some- 
times gets  the  impression  in  some  Churches,  as  the  sac- 
rament of  the  Holy  Communion  is  being  observed,  that 
he  is  in  attendance  upon  a  very  ordinary  memorial  serv- 
ice that  is  appended  to  ^'the  preliminaries,"  the  whole 
being  undignified,  non-worshipful,  and  very  hurried. 
Presbyterians,  and  all  of  the  Reformed  faith  who  would 
follow  Calvin's  teaching,  will  make  it  known  throughout 
this  most  sacred  service  that  Christ's  spiritual  presence 
is  there  for  all  true  believers,  that  the  service  is  far  more 
than  a  mere  memorial,  that  this  Sacrament  confers  grace 
that  cannot  be  had  in  any  other  way.  We  l3elieve  this 
to  be  the  proper  Christian  interpretation  of  The  Lord's 
Supper. 

You  should  either  purchase  or  borrow  all  six  of  these 
books.  Each  one  is  challenging,  suggestive,  and  there- 
fore helpful.  They  together  represent  a  fair  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  best  religious  books  being  published  to-day. 
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Charles  N.  Boyd,  Mus.  D. 


To-day  you  have  probably  listened,  more  or  less 
attentively,  to  a  certain  amount  of  broadcasting.  A  good 
share  of  this  broadcasting  was  mnsic,  and  a  part  of  the 
music  was  probably  good  music;  to  say  the  least,  it  was 
adequately  performed.  If  you  are  on  the  lookout  for 
good  music  you  may  hear  much  over  the  radio  in  the 
course  of  any  week,  and  this  means  not  only  solo  per- 
formances but  also  choral  and  orchestral  music  of  high 
order.  Until  broadcasting  made  it  |)ossible,  one  who 
lives  outside  the  larger  music  centers  rarely  if  ever 
heard  the  magnificent  music  which  is  now  broadcast  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  It  is  a  thrilling  experience  to  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  a  person  living  within  the  Arctic 
Circle,  thanking  one  for  the  broadcast  six  months  previ- 
ously. Thousands  of  people  who  never  attended  an 
orchestral  concert  in  their  lives  now  listen  eagerly  to  the 
programs  broadcast  by  Damrosch,  Stokowski,  and  other 
famous  conductors,  and  find  to  their  surprise  that  en- 
jo^anent  of  such  music  is  steadily  increasing.  As  yet 
choral  music,  particularly  that  which  is  appropriate  for 
church  use,  is  not  broadcast  so  much  as  instrumental 
music,  but  at  least  one  New  York  choir  is  on  the  regular 
weekly  radio  schedule,  and  other  organizations  are 
heard  rather  frequently. 

The  result  of  this  music  broadcasting  is  bound  to  be 
a  Mdder  appreciation  of  that  which  is  good.  AVlien  one 
hears  good  music  with  sufficient  frequency  there  is  al- 
most positive  assurance  that  one's  taste  will  improve 
accordingly.  Theodore  Thomas,  one  of  the  greatest 
musical  missionaries  this  country  has  known,  said  years 
ago  that  if  heard  often  enough  the  Beethoven  sym- 
phonies   and    the  Wagner    operas    would  be    the    most 
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popular  music  in  the  world.  Now  such  music  may  be 
heard  everywhere  and  with  reasonable  frequency,  and 
one  may  say  that  such  works  as  the  Cesar  Franck  s^mi- 
phony  have  gained  immensely  in  popularity  largely  be- 
cause of  their  radio  performances. 

Another  factor  which  has  recently  affected  our 
musical  taste,  and  will  soon  affect  it  much  more  strong- 
ly, is  the  musical  Avork  done  in  the  public  schools.  That 
interesting  book  "Middletown",  by  Robert  and  Helen 
Lynd,  cites  the  school  situation  in  a  representative  small 
city.  In  1890  one  music  teacher  taught  three  hours  a 
day  in  the  grades ;  in  1928  music  was  taught  throughout 
the  grades  and  sixteen  music  courses  were  offered  in  the 
high  school;  with  classes  in  instrumental  music,  har 
mony,  history  of  nmsic,  and  music  appreciation.  Th( 
high  school  had  a  chorus,  four  glee  clubs,  three  orches- 
tras, and  two  bands.  It  is  true  that  the  same  book  later 
relates  that  chorus  choirs  are  disapi^earing  in  the 
churches  most  frequented  l)y  the  business  class;  that  in 
the  city  there  is  now  no  chorus  of  business  men,  and  a 
chorus  of  only  ten  voices  in  the  women's  nmsic  club  of 
249  members.  These  matters  concern  the  older  genera- 
tion, and  are  no  proof  that  the  young  people  now  in  the 
high  school  will  contimie  the  nmsical  aloofness  of  their 
parents.  They  may  for  a  time,  just  as  now  many  high 
school  pupils  drop  their  nmsical  work  at  the  close  of 
school  life,  but  the  musical  experiences  they  have  had  in 
school  cannot  fail  to  bear  some  fruit  in  later  life. 

The  quality^  of  the  music  used  by  the  public  schools 
lias  improved  as  much  in  recent  years  as  have  the  oppor- 
tunities for  studying  music.  Throughout  the  country 
are  found  high  school  choruses  singing  the  finest  kind  of 
choral  nmsic,  often  without  accompaniment,  and  in  a 
manner  to  win  the  approval  of  severe  critics.  An  equally 
high  standard  is  set  in  the  orchestral  and  band  work.  To 
be  a  member  of  one  of  these  organizations  is  to  become 
acquainted  witli    a  considerable    repertory  of    desirable 
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quality,  and  even  a  non-performing  high  school  student 
has  perforce  opportunity  to  hear  a  lot  of  good  music 
during  his  four-year  course.  The  impressions  thus  made, 
at  the  proper  age,  may  not  bring  about  immediate  re- 
sults, but  are  probably  destined  to  have  a  permanent 
effect  on  his  attitude  toward  music. 

The  student  of  church  music  is  aware  of  certain 
periods  through  which  American  church  music  has 
passed.  The  earlier  decades  involved  chorus  choirs,  as 
was  natural.  The  once  popular  ^'singing  schools" 
brought  the  choir  into  greater  prominence,  to  say  the 
least.  Then  came  the  quartet  choir,  a  distinctly  Ameri- 
can notion  for  which  Boston  apparently  should  receive 
the  blame,  and  with  it  a  class  of  anthems  which  can 
rarely  claim  devotional  value  or  musical  worth.  The 
wide  spread  of  this  fad,  with  its  emphasis  upon  the  choir 
instead  of  the  congregation,  has  had  a  distinctly  bad  in- 
fluence upon  American  church  music.  But  there  are  vari- 
ous encouraging  signs  of  a  new  period  in  Avhich  congre- 
gational music  shall  have  a  larger  and  better  part,  and 
that  the  chorus  choir  will  return,  with  more  appropriate 
music  and  much  improved  performance. 

Our  hymnals  are  changing  in  both  h^anns  and  tunes. 
Many  of  the  best  of  each  are  retained,  as  is  right  and 
proper,  but  the  spirit  of  to-day  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
either  the  words  or  the  music  of  ever}^  archaic  sentiment. 
The  hymnal  editors  (and  some  Sunday  School  book  com- 
pilers) are  pointing  the  way  to  the  use  of  appropriate 
hymns  and  tunes,  and  it  is  the  province  of  the  minister 
to  introduce  this  new  material  to  his  congregation.  This 
does  not  mean  the  exclusion  of  the  familiar  hymns  and 
tunes,  which  must  always  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
congregation 's  musical  offering,  but  it  is  a  reminder  that 
in  most  cases  it  is  the  minister  who  has  the  final  decision 
as  to  what  the  congregation  shall  sing.  Then  there  are 
other  ways  of  singing  hymn-tunes  than  those  which  are 
customary.    For  example,  unison  singing  of  the  melody, 
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antiphonal  singing,  choir  discants;  none  of  them  new 
devices,  but  all  adding  to  the  variety  and  interest  of  the 
service. 

A  number  of  American  composers  are  Avriting  an- 
thems of  a  t\j)e  unlike  those  now  heard  in  the  average 
church.  These  newer  anthems  are  almost  invariably  for 
chorus  choir  use,  their  nmsical  value  is  far  above  the 
present  level,  and,  last  but  by  no  means  least,  they  are 
devotional  and  churchly.  Their  material  interests  singers 
and  stimulates  the  choir  to  study  and  adequate  per- 
formance. It  is  futile  to  expect  a  chorus  choir,  which  in 
most  cases  nmst  be  "volunteer",  to  he  held  together  by 
routine  repetition  of  prosaic  music.  Xow  that  more  at- 
tractive anthems  are  available,  and  singers  in  increasing 
numl3ers  are  acquiring  experience  in  school  life,  there  is 
some  justification  in  looking  forward  to  a  period  of  dis- 
tinctly better  choir  music. 

There  is  encouragement  also  in  the  fact  that  schools 
for  the  training  of  church  musicians  are  beginning  to 
flourish.  The  education  of  the  average  musician  is  dis- 
tinctly secular,  as  might  be  expected  when  church  music 
has  small  or  no  part  in  his  professional  career.  Even  if 
the  student  is  an  organist  he  has  a  minimum  of  service 
playing,  and  has  only  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  vast 
field  of  church  music.  In  consequence  his  attitude  to- 
ward choir,  congregation,  and  service  is  practically  that 
of  an  outsider,  competent  though  he  may  be  in  secular 
musical  activities.  The  church  music  schools  are  devel- 
oping an  entirely  different  type  of  student,  whose  train- 
ing prepares  him  to  deal  properly  and  intelligently  with 
the  music  of  the  church.  At  least  two  of  our  best  choirs 
fortunately  travel  much,  and  yearly  bring  many  audi- 
ences programs  of  the  noblest  examples  of  music.  In- 
cidentally, these  programs  would  be  much  more  impres- 
sive if  they  could  be  given  in  church  instead  of  concert 
auditoriums. 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  the  cooperation  of  minister 
and  choir  leader  which  brings  about  desirable  music  for 
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the  church  service.  The  minister  cannot  afford  to  be  in- 
different to  the  music  of  his  church.  Even  though  he 
may  not  have  time,  talent,  or  inclination  for  actual  par- 
ticipation in  the  music  of  his  church,  he  is  the  only  one 
who  can  lay  out  the  general  plan  of  the  service,  in  which 
music  is  an  essential  part.  No  more  can  the  musical  di- 
rector be  indifferent  to  the  minister  or  the  service.  His 
place  is  to  know  and  provide,  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
and  resources,  the  music  which  each  service  requires. 
Therefore,  if  these  two  leaders  Avork  together  for  the 
common  aim,  results  may  be  obtained  which  are  impos- 
sible under  any  other  conditions.  A  properly  guided  and 
enlightened  music  committee  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
both  minister  and  musician.  As  liaison  officers  between 
the  pulpit  and  choir-loft  on  one  side  and  the  congrega- 
tion on  the  other,  an  efficient  music  committee  is  invalu- 
able. As  purveyors  of  nmsical  entertainment  in  the 
church  services,  such  a  committee  is  a  hindrance  in  every 
way. 

There  is  a  good  reason  to  feel  encouraged  over  the 
prospect  for  better  church  music.  Too  much  cannot  be 
expected  at  once,  for  all  such  movements  are  slow  and 
gradual.  With  the  powerful  factors  of  radio  and  public 
school  music  influencing  public  taste  in  music,  with  ris- 
ing standards  of  performance  demanded  every^vhere, 
with  musicians  trained  in  church  music,  and  ministers 
made  aware  of  the  possibilities  of  music  in  the  service, 
all  the  contributing  elements  are  moving  in  the  right  di- 
rection and  the  darkest  hour  is  yielding  to  the  dawn. 
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A.  P.  Kelso,  Jr. 


The  aiitlior  limits  himself  to  the  seven  glorious  cen- 
turies from  Alexander  to  Constantine;  from  the  coming 
of  Hellenism,  when  the  fusion  of  race  and  culture  was 
lost,  down  to  the  emergence  out  of  the  turmoil  of  a  vic- 
torious, but  not  entirely  unsullied  Church.  It  is  a  con- 
siderable period.  Little  w^onder  that  he  feels  that  it  can- 
not be  summarized  in  a  formula,  though  it  has  been  called 
the  Second  Empire  of  the  mind,  when  disassociated  per- 
sonalities, wrecked  by  the  cross  currents  of  cultures  and 
religions,  replace  the  more  unified  and  happier  men  of 
an  earlier  era.  It  was  an  era  when  curious  and  not  alto- 
gether happy  efforts  w^ere  made  to  adopt  the  ideas  and 
customs  of  other  lands  as  Avell  as  of  other  times.  Tradi- 
tionalists and  eclectics  infested  both  the  East  and  the 
West. 

The  first  seven  chapters  generalize  on  the  outlook. 
The  keynote  he  gives  is  the  desire  for  Salvation.  This  is 
due  both  to  the  individualistic,  subjective  form  of  Post- 
Aristotelean  thought  and  to  the  break-up  of  the  city 
state.  He  does  not  indicate  which  he  considers  was  the 
decisive  factor.  But  comparing  his  treatment  with 
Spengler's,  where  the  explanation  is  in  the  rise  of  the 
megalopolis — Rome  and  Alexandria  and  Constantinople, 
with  masses  of  starved  and  cynical  and  self-conscious 
human  beings — it  seems  to  me  that  he  still  Avrites  from 
the  Hegelian  viewpoint,  that  the  history  of  the  spirit  is 
more  or  less  distinct — an  undercurrent  to  the  phenomena 
of  life.  At  any  rate  the  historic  and  economic  phases  are 
not  stressed. 


"^The  Religious  Quests  of  the  Graeco-Roman  World,  by  S.  Angus, 
Ph.D.,  D.  Litt.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  and  Historical  The- 
ology, St.  Andrew's  College,  Sydney.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     1930. 
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Salvation  in  the  Graeco-Koman  world  Avas  sought  by 
six  means.  (1)  The  political-social.  This  he  dismisses 
quite  briefly.  It  was  manifest  in  Emperor  worship,  and 
that  was  a  mere  badge  of  loyalty,  akin  to  the  homage  won 
by  the  Tudors.  I  think  he  minimizes  it.  It  impresses 
me  as  being  more  like  the  situation  in  Japan.  Further, 
granting  that  Emperor  worship  was  formal  and  lifeless, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  age  had  lost  hope  in  political 
means.  It  penetrated  the  other  forms  with  more  force 
than  those  who  study  religion  as  a  cult  are  willing  to 
recognize.  Paul  claimed  that  he  did  not  preach  strife, 
thus  practically  indicting  others — perhaps  from  the 
Church — of  doing  so.  (2)  Moral  self-realization.  Not- 
ably the  Stoics.  Here  the  point  is  well  taken,  but  I  won- 
der whether  the  far-reaching  character  of  this  movement 
is  recognized.  The  Skeptics  seem  to  overshadow  the 
Stoics.  While  Pharisaism,  the  analogous  movement  in 
Judaism,  may  not  be  due  to  historic  influence,  the  Chris- 
tian monk  seems  to  me  to  have  reincarnated  the  Stoic 
ideal.  Beside  the  quotation  from  Cicero  on  page  29  I 
would  set  the  Eule  of  St.  Benedict.  (3)  The  Mystic 
Union — a  feature  of  the  time  quite  generally  recognized. 
(4)  The  escape  from  the  ^rulers  of  this  world' — the  de- 
mons —  exorcism.  (5)  Sacramentarianism.  (6)  Asceti- 
cism— notably  the  Orphics. 

It  seems  to  me  this  analysis  could  have  been  simpli- 
fied. I  suggest  that  those  looking  for  a  way  out  through 
political  means  and  the  demon-worshippers  belong  to- 
gether: they  propose  to  save  themselves  by  changing 
the  world  in  which  they  live,  howevermuch  their  diag- 
noses and  prescriptions  differ.  Likewise,  surely  the  Sto- 
ics, Mystics,  and  ascetics  have  a  family  resemblance :  they 
are  all  empirical  psychologists,  using  themselves — with  a 
generosity  unknown  in  modern  psychologists — for  lab- 
oratory experiments.  They  accept  things  as  they  are, 
but  propose,  in  the  wake  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  to  re- 
cast human  nature.  The  sacramentarians  preached  an 
older  and  easier  gospel.     No  wonder  they  won. 
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The  autlior  devotes  a  cliapter,  each,  to  assessing  Jud- 
aism, Greek  philosophy,  the  Mysteries  (on  which  he  is  an 
authority),  and  Christianity.  It  is  hard  to  write  such 
summaries,  hard  to  evaluate  them.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  we  are  even  yet  in  a  position  to  grasp  these 
movements  in  their  entirety.  For  example,  the  problem 
of  the  Jew — probably  the  most  closely  studied  of  am^  of 
these  refuges  of  the  soul — requires  careful  reworking  in 
the  light  shed  by  the  conditions  and  tendencies  of  the 
Hellenistic  environment.  We  assume  too  readily  that 
they  kept  themselves  unspotted  from  the  world,  but  a 
comparison  of  their  ideas  and  customs  with  those  of  their 
neighbors  convinces  one  that  they  were  no  more  success- 
ful in  their  exclusiveness  in  Alexandria  or  Antioch  than 
they  are  to-day  in  New  York  or  Chicago.  The  Mystery 
Religions  are  rightly  stressed.  The  author  is  correct  in 
his  belief  that  they  will  increasingly  engage  the  attention 
of  scholars.  When  we  come  to  Christianity,  we  would 
all  agree  with  him  that  it  owes  its  uniqueness  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  built  on  a  creative  and  historic  personality. 
Mithras  never  lived,  Jesus  did.  But  is  it  not  set  apart 
from  the  other  movements  also  by  its  inherent  qualities, 
as  well  as  by  its  emphasis  on  a  historic  fact?  If  histori- 
city is  the  only  distinctive  feature,  we  are  well  on  our 
way  to  defining  Christianity,  as  others  than  Dr.  Angus 
would,  as  only  a  mystery  religion,  which  has  substituted 
a  Galilean  event  for  a  Persian  or  Anatolian  myth.  If,  as 
I  suggested  above,  we  look  among  the  Stoics,  Mystics, 
and  ascetics  for  the  most  closely  allied  movements,  we 
find  such  a  qualitative  feature.  Its  aim  is  their  aim — the 
creation  of  a  new  man.  While  they  believe  that  man  can 
remake  himself,  Christianity  taught  man  to  submit  him- 
self to  the  great  expert — to  allow  God  to  finish  His  new 
creation. 

The  obvious  resemblances  between  the  Mysteries  and 
Christianity  are  liable  to  mislead  one.  Men  with  dia- 
metrically opposite  principles  may  talk  alike.     Atheists 
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still  say,  unless  they  know  etymology,  ' '  Good  bye ' '.  The 
author  gives  good  evidence  in  a  later  section  that  Chris- 
tianity was  not  originally  sacramentarian,  and  therefore 
not  originally  a  mystery.  He  accepts  Harnack's  formula 
of  the  secularization  of  the  Church  when  it  was  estab- 
lished as  the  religion  of  the  Empire,  quoting  Rostovt- 
zeff,  in  a  footnote,  to  the  effect  that  this  alliance  throttled 
thought,  speech,  and  conscience.  I  remain  somewhat 
skeptical,  considering  the  numerous  heresies  after  Nicea. 
Thought  was  not  welcomed,  but  was  it  ever  in  a  day 
when  men  thought  most  intensely!  I  think  that  at  this 
point  Spengier's  diagnosis  must  be  considered.  Cultures, 
like  most  men,  die  of  organic  diseases  rather  than 
through  violence  or  by  accidents.  Further  I  dissent 
from  the  characterization  of  Augustine  as  the  pessimist 
that  corrupted  the  optimism  of  Jesus.  I  am  not  sure  that 
Jesus  can  be  labelled  an  optimist,  if  an  optimist  is  one 
who  believes  that  things  work  themselves  out,  or  that  the 
amount  of  good  in  each  individual  outweighs  the  evil, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  bourgeois  bishop  of  Hippo, 
though  he  had  a  low  opinion  of  human  nature,  and  lived 
in  dark  days,  was  too  cheerful  and  successful  to  qualify 
as  a  genuine  pessimist.    After  all,  he  started  a  new  era. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  deals  with  sacramentar- 
ianism.     It  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part. 

The  author  dismisses  the  theory  that  sacramentarian- 
ism  was  a  concession  on  the  part  of  Paul  to  win  over  mem- 
bers of  the  Mysteries.  The  essential  feature — the  ^'holy 
man" — the  priest — is  notably  absent  from  the  pages  of 
the  New  Testament, — a  fact  that  even  Calvin  noted.  He 
considers  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  makes  a  very  consider- 
able advance  in  this  direction.  While  he  admits  that  this 
evangelist  disparages  all  magical,  physical  operation  of 
the  rites,  yet  he  considers  him  a  dualist,  attempting  to 
unite  philosophical  and  popular  interpretations  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  other  words  the  odium  is  shifted  from  Paul 
to  John — at  least  the  entering  of  the  wedge  which  such 
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unpleasant  personalities  as  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  drove 
home.  At  this  point  there  is  a  diversion,  a  study  of  the 
value  and  the  future  of  the  sacraments.  He  grants  their 
aesthetic  value,  but  is  quite  sarcastic  about  those  who 
sit  at  preferred  seats  while  humbler  Christians  are  al- 
lowed to  eat  the  crumbs  of  grace  that  fall  from  the  Mas- 
ter's table.  The  story  of  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  gripping 
his  silver  pipe,  as  he  knelt  at  the  block,  makes  his  posi- 
tion quite  clear. 

The  section  on  Astralism  seems  to  me  to  separate 
what  is  only  a  phase  of  Hellenistic  culture  into  a  religion. 
Its  only  influence  is  seen  in  the  Apolcalypse,  and  that  is 
questioned.  I  doubt  whether  we  possess  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  Graeco-Roman  science  to  do  justice  to  the  limited 
material  at  our  disposal.  The  same  applies  to  the  chap- 
ter on  Eeligion  and  Medicine:  Epidaurus  seems  to  me 
more  like  Rochester,  Minnesota,  than  Lourdes.  The  vo- 
tive tablets  may  mislead  us  into  ignoring  Greek  science. 
The  chapter  on  the  Hermetics  reveals  how  little  is  known 
of  this  movement.  Probably  the  most  astonishing  de- 
tail of  the  book  is  the  author's  defence  of  the  Gnostics. 
While  it  is  quite  true  that  their  orthodox  opponents  slan- 
dered them  (witness  the  beautiful  prayer,  a  Christian's 
prayer,  attributed  to  one  of  the  ''mad  dogs  and  liars"), 
yet  it  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  therewith  rescue  men 
whose  ideas  all  have  the  marks  of  brain-fag.  The  fact  is 
the  Greek  mind  as  well  as  the  Roman  Empire  was  dying. 
That  the  Church  allied  itself  with  the  dying  Empire  may 
show  it  as  unappreciative  of  certain  of  the  ''higher" 
values,  but  it  also  reveals  the  Church  as  blessed  with  a 
sense  for  human  realities. 

Dr.  Angus  has  made  a  remarkable  survey  of  a  very 
confused  and  perplexing  field.  At  certain  points  he  un- 
earths new  and  striking  material,  but  that  was  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  scholar  of  his  standing.  It  is,  however,  as 
historical  interpretation  that  this  book  marks  a  genuine 
advance.     That  he  has  written  the  final  interpretation, 
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he  does  not  claim  himself.  The  origin  of  Christianity 
impresses  one  as  a  blinding  flash  among  the  rolling 
clouds:  bright  reflections  are  not,  literally,  radiance.  By 
simply  comparing  ideas  we  may  be  badly  misled  in  our 
estimates  of  religions,  as  of  men. 

The  book  would  be  more  available  to  the  student  if 
a  bibliography  were  added,  as  a  guide  to  the  very  con- 
siderable literature  cited.  As  it  is,  we  owe  him  a  debt, 
and  not  least  for  showing  us  how  imperative  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  New  Testament  backgrounds  for  a  solution  of  the 
religious  problems  that  we  face  to-day. 
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May  8,  1930. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary 

Gentlemen : 

In  behalf  of  the  Faculty  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  for  the  academic  vear  ending  May 
8,  1930. 

Attendance 

Since  the  last  annual  report  46  new  students  have 
been  admitted  to  the  classes  of  the  Seminary. 

To  the  Junior  Class 

1.  James  Stanton   Bair,  a   graduate  of    Pennsylvania 
State  College,  B.  S.,  1924 

2.  Herman  D.    Beatty,  a   graduate  of   the    College  of 
Wooster,  A.  B.,  1929 

3.  George  Budd,  a  student  of  Cliff  College,  England 

4.  G.  Mason    Cochran,  a   graduate  of   the  College    of 
Wooster,  A.  B.,  1929 

5.  William  C.    Craig,   a   graduate  of  the   College   of 
Wooster,  A.  B.,  1929 

6.  Charles  Farace,    a  graduate    of  the   University   of 
Pittsburgh,  A.  B.,  1930. 

7.  Martin  Luther  Gerhardt,  a  graduate  of  Allegheny 
College,  A.  B.,  1923 

8.  Harold  Freeman  Kellogg,  a  graduate  of  Ohio  State 
University,  B.  E.,  1925 

9.  George  W.    Kiehl,  a  graduate    of  Washington   and 
Jefferson  College,  A.  B.,  1926 
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10.  Norman  E.  Koehler,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  the  College 
of  Emporia,  A.  B.,  1930 

11.  Clair   Vauglm   McNeel,   a   graduate   of   Cedarville 
College,  A.  B.,  1929 

12.  Samuel   Dickinson    Regester,    Jr.,     a    graduate    of 
Wayneshurg  College,  A.  B.,  1929 

13.  Laverne  Russell  Sanday,  a  graduate  of  Hope  Col- 
lege, A.  B.,  1929 

14.  Wallace  Guy   Smeltzer,  a   graduate  of   Grove  City 
College,  B.  S.,  1926 

15.  Lufay  Anderson  Sweet,  a  graduate  of  the  Uniyer- 
sity  of  Pennsylyania,  A.  B.,  1928 

To  the  Middle  Class 

1.  Marshall  Denny  Berryhill,  a  student  of  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary  and  a  graduate  of  Pennsyl- 
yania State  College,  A.  B.,  1928 

2.  Chai  Choon  Kim,  a  graduate  of  Aoyama  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1928 

3.  Loyola  Cochran  Matthews,  a  student  of  Pittsburgh 
Theological  Seminary 

To  the  Senior  Class 

1.  J.  T.  Alexander,  a  graduate  of  Bethel  College,  Mc- 
Kenzie,  Tenn.,  A.  B.,  1899 

2.  Otto  E.  Krueger,  a  graduate  of  the  German  Depart- 
ment, Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  1900 

3.  Arlie  Roland  Mansberger,  a  graduate  of  West- 
minster and  American  Extension  Uniyersity,  1921 

To  the  Graduate  Class 

1.  Otha  Ray  Clary,  a  graduate  of  Johnson  Bible  Col- 
lege, A.  B.,  1929 

2.  Thomas  F.  Cooper,  a  graduate  of  Philadalphia 
Diyinity  School,  S.  T.  B.,  1929 
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3.  AVilliam   Warden    Dinsmore,   a   graduate    of    The 
AYestern  Theological  Seminary,  B.  D.,  1912 

4.  AVillard  M.  Douglass,    a  graduate    of  Westminster 
Theological  Seminary,  Maryland,  S.  T.  B.,  1925 

5.  James  E.  Fawcett,  a  graduate  of  The  Western  The- 
ological Seminary,  S.  T.  B.,  1928 

6.  Byron  S.  Fruit,  a   graduate  of  the   Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  S.  T.  B.,  1927 

7.  Oscar    Everett    Gardner,    a   graduate    of   Lebanon 
Theological  Seminary,  B.  D.,  1904 

8.  Edward  C.  Good,  a  graduate  of  The  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  S.  T.  B.,  1916 

9.  Ross  Milton  Haverfield,  a  graduate  of  The  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  S.  T.  B.,  1924 

10.  G.  Philip  Jung,  a  graduate  of  General  Theological 
Seminary,  S.  T.  B.,  1912 

11.  Blahoslav  Juren,    a  graduate  of   Huss  Evangelical 
Theological  Faculty,  Prague,  1928 

12.  William  Ellsworth  Marshall,  a  graduate  of  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary,  B.  D.,  1916 

13.  Basil  A.  Murray,  a  graduate  of  The  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  S.^T.  B.,  1922 

14.  Gregory    Onyschenko,     a    graduate    of    Bloomiield 
Theological  Seminary,  1929 

15.  Owen  William  Pratt,    a  graduate  of   The  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  S.T.  B.,  1919 

16.  Frank  C.  Ramsey,  a  graduate  of  Pittsburgh  Theo 
logical  Seminary,  1919 

17.  George  0.  Reemsnyder,  a  graduate  of  The  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  S.  T.  B.,  1919 

18.  Stanlev   Scott,    a    graduate    of    Chicago    Divinity 
School,  B.  D.,  1917 

19.  Alexander  Silay,  a  graduate  of  The  Reformed  The- 
ological Seminary  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  B.  D.,  1929 
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20.  Edward  James  Travers,  a  graduate  of  The  West- 
ern Theological  Seminary,  B.  D.,  1913 

21.  Joseph    Samuel   Nathaniel    Tross,    a   graduate    of 
Howard  University,  B.  D.,  1918 

22.  Hess  Ferral   Willard,  a  graduate  of    The  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  S.  T.  B.,  1914 

As  Partial  Students 

1.  Miriam  M.  Miller  (Mrs.  M.  R.),  a  graduate  of  Cum- 
berland Valley  State  Normal  School,  1924 

2.  Edna  Curtis  Reed  (Mrs.) 

3.  John  Henr}^  Thorhauer,  a  student  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh 

The  total  attendance  for  the  3^ear  has  been  104, 
which  was  distributed  as  follows :  fellows,  6 ;  graduates, 
32;  seniors,  19;  middlers,  26;  juniors,  17;  partial 
students,  4. 

Felloivships  and  Prizes.  The  S.  S.  Marvin  Memorial 
Fellowship  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Gilbert  Potter,  a 
graduate  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College;  the 
Seminary  Fellowship  to  Mr.  R.  Boice  Atw^ell,  a  graduate 
of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College ;  the  Michael  Wil- 
son Keith  Memorial  Homiletical  Prize  to  Mr.  William 
Howard  Ryall,  a  graduate  of  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College;  the  William  B.  AVatson  Prize  in  Hebrew  to 
James  Gilbert  Palter;  the  John  Watson  Prize  in  New 
Testament  Greek  to  Mr.  R.  Boice  Atwell ;  the  Junior  He- 
brew Prize  to  Messrs.  Chai  Choon  Kim  and  Lufay 
Anderson  Sweet;  and  Merit  Prizes  to  John  Charles 
Doudna,  John  Edward  Jackson,  M.  Rudolph  Miller,  and 
William  T.  Swaim,  Jr.,  of  the  Middle  Class,  and  Charles 
Farace  and  George  W.  Kiehl,  of  the  Junior  Class. 

Elective  Courses.  In  addition  to  the  required 
courses  of  the  Seminary  curriculum,  the  following  elec- 
tive courses  have  been  offered  during  the  year  1929-30, 
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the  number  of  students  attending  each  course  being  in- 
dicated: 

Dr.  Kelso:    The  Exegesis  of  Job  (Hebrew),  3 
Comparative  Religion,  13 

Wisdom     Literature    of     Old    Testament     (1st    se- 
mester), 7 
Exposition  of  Genesis  I-II  (2d  semester),  9 

Dr.  Breed  :     Evangelism,  25 

Dr.  Farmer :     Social  Teaching  of  the  XeAv  Testament,  S 

Di'.  Vance:  Greek  Exegesis  of  Matthew  (1st  semester),  6 
Exegesis  of  Acts  (English)   (2d  semester),  8 
Greek  Exegesis  of  Heln-ews  (2d  semester),  6 
Life  of  Paul  (2d  semester),  21 
New  Testament  Theology,  2 

Dr.  Culley :    Religion  of  Israel,  15 
Old  Testament  Introduction,  26 
Hebrew  Psalter,  5 

Old  Testament  Exegesis  (Course  3),  7 
Hebrew  Sight  Reading,  3 

Dr.  Mackenzie  :     Christian  Ethics,  14 

Great  Theological  Truths  as  the  Subject  Matter  of 

Preaching,  12 
Philosophy   of    Religion,   18    (Includes    12    students 

from  Pittsburgh  Seminary.) 

Dr.  Slosser:    History  of  Christian  Thought,  17 
American  Church  History  (1st  semester),  6 
History  of  Christian  ^Fysticism  (2d  semester),  8 

Dr.  Moses :    Oral  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  10 


Platform  Delivery,  7 
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Dr.  McKibljen :    Religious  Education,  30 

Faculty.  The  Rev.  Gaius  Jackson  Slosser,  Ph.  D., 
was  inducted  into  the  Chair  of  Church  History  on  No- 
vember 18,  1929,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Pittsburgh.  The  charge  to  the  professor  was  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Thomson  Kerr,  D.  D.,  after  which  Dr. 
Slosser  gave  the  inaugural  address.  Representatives  of 
seven  Theological  Seminaries,  nine  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities, and  the  Ministerial  Associations  of  Pittsburgh 
were  present  on  this  occasion.  The  two  addresses  on  this 
occasion,  with  an  account  of  the  proceedings,  have  been 
published  in  Bulletin  of  the  Seminary. 

Rev.  William  R.  Farmer,  D.  D.,  has  been  absent  from 
the  Seminary  during  the  second  semester,  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  leave  of  absence  granted  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors at  the  annual  meeting.  May  9,  1929.  By  an  exchange 
of  hours  with  other  professors.  Dr.  Farmer  was  enabled 
to  complete  all  the  required  courses  of  the  Department, 
with  one  exception,  namely,  the  course  in  the  History  of 
Preaching.  Dr.  Slosser  has  given  this  course  during  the 
second  semester. 

Dr.  Charles  N.  Boyd,  our  Instructor  in  Church 
Music,  and  head  of  the  Pittsburgh  Musical  Institute,  is 
the  author  of  an  article  on  *^  Teaching  of  Music  in  the 
United  States"  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

The  Rev.  Frank  M.  McKibben,  Ph.  D.,  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  Religious  Education  at  the  Univers- 
ity of  Pittsburgh,  has  continued  to  conduct  the  courses 
in  this  Department  in  the  Seminary  during  the  past  year 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  both  the  Faculty  and  stu- 
dents. We  regret  to  announce  that  he  has  resigned  his 
professorship  in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  to  become 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  Religious  Education  at 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 
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Professor  Elbert  K.  Moses  has  conducted  the  classes 
in  Speech  Expression,  filling  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Professor  Sleeth. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Seminary  lost  two  members  dur- 
ing the  past  year  through  the  death  of  Professor  George 
M.  Sleeth  (June  15,  1929)  who  had  been  instructor  in  the 
Department  of  Speech  Expression  for  39  years ;  and 
Rev.  Charles  Albert  McCrea  (Oct.  9,  1929),  who  had 
been  instructor  in  Greek  for  three  years.  Appropriate 
minutes  have  already  been  adopted  with  reference  to  the 
srvices  of  these  two  instructors. 

The  members  of  the  Faculty  have  been  active  as 
usual  in  extra-Seminary  work,  in  preaching,  in  address- 
ing Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  Conferences,  and  in  vari- 
ous forms  of  literarv  activitv. 


Lectures.  The  lecture  at  the  oi3ening  exercises  of  the 
Seminary  was  delivered  by  Professor  Vance,  on  the  sulv 
ject  ,^^Some  Problems  of  the  Minister". 

The  following  special  lectures  were  given  in  the 
Seminary  Chapel: 

The  Rev.  David  Riddle  Breed,  D.  D.,  LL,  D. 
''Real  Preaching"  (2  lectures) 

The  Rev.  Lindsay  S.  B.  Hadley 
'^ Foreign  Missions" 

The  Rev.  William  Herron  Hezlep 
"Conditions  in  India" 

The  Rev.  Emerson  0.  Houser 
''Stewardship" 

The  Rev.  S.  M.  Jordan,  D.  D. 

"Political  Currents  in  the  Heart  of  Asia" 


The  Rev.  Hugh  T.  Kerr,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
"Public  Prayer" 
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The  Rev.  J.  Stewart  Kunkle,  D.  D. 

''Changing:  Conditions  on  the  Foreign  Mission 
Field'' 

Mr.  Paul  Chih  Meng 

"Influence  of  the  Stndent  Movement  in  China'' 

The  Rev.  S.  C.  Michelfelder,  D.  D. 
''The  Heart  of  the  Church" 

Mr.  Gale  Seaman 

"The  Inter-Seminary  Movement" 

The  Rev.  James  H.  Snowden,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
"The  Progress  of  the  Bible" 

Bishop  Herbert  Welch,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

"Jesus'  AVay  of  Advancing  His  Kingdom" 

Mr.  Raymond  Wilson 

"Japan  Looks  at  America" 

Conferences. 

(1)  The  Conference  for  Ministers.  The  Confer- 
ence for  Ministers  was  held  for  two  weeks,  Feb.  18-28. 
There  were  three  courses  offered : 

I.  Christianity  and  Some  Modern  Movements,  embracing 

a.  Christianity  and  Humanistic  Movements 

b.  Christianity  and  Modern  Psychology 

c.  Christianity  and  the    Evolutionary   Outlook    on 
Reality 

d.  Christianity  and  the  General  Study  of  Religious 
Experience 

The  lecturer  was  Dr.  Mackenzie  of  the  Seminary 
faculty. 

II.  Religious  Education  in  the  Local  Church 
Discussion  of    outstanding    problems    faced  by   the 

local  church  in  building,  administering,  and  supervising 
a  program  of  religious  education;    organization,  leader- 
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ship,  curriciilnm,  finance,  and  co-operation;  a  minister's 
preparation  for  leadership ;  a  bibliography  of  recent 
books  on  Religious  Education  was  presented;  problems 
submitted  by  members  of  the  group  were  discussed. 

The  lecturer  was  the  Rev.  Frank  M.  McKibben, 
Ph.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

III.     The  New  Era  in  Foreign  Missions 

This  course  presented  as  a  background  for  discus- 
sion an  account  of  the  Chinese  Church,  its  organization, 
work,  thought,  and  leadership.  Such  subjects  as  Chris- 
tianity and  other  religions,  the  race  question,  the  anti- 
Christian  movement,  the  relation  of  other  countries  to 
China,  and  the  threat  of  Bolshevism  were  discussed. 
Some  attention  was  given  to  recent  criticism  of  Mis- 
sions. But  the  chief  interest  was  meant  to  be  in  the 
ap])eal  of  modern  missions  and  the  opportunity  it  pre- 
sents for  the  investment  of  life  and  of  wealth. 

The  lecturer  was  the  Rev.  J.  Stewart  Kunkle,  Ph.  D., 
President  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Canton, 
China.    He  is  a  graduate  of  our  Seminary,  Class  of  1905. 

The  total  enrolhnent  for  this  Conference  was  70, 
representing  six  different  evangelical  communions,  a 
gratifying  numl^f^r  for  the  first  Conference  of  this  type 
]H4d  at  the  Seminary.  At  the  last  meeting  a  resolution 
of  thanks  was  passed  by  the  members  of  the  Conference, 
with  a  request  to  the  faculty  that  a  similar  course  of  lec- 
tures be  arranged  for  the  next  academic  year.  We  might 
add  that  very  favorable  comments  were  published  by  the 
various  religious  organs  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

(2)  The  AVestern  Pennsylvania  Faculty  Confer- 
ence. This  Conference  of  the  Faculties  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  AVestern  Pennsylvania,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  X.  M.  C.  A.,  was  held  in  the  Semi- 
nary chapel    October  18    and  19.     The  speakers    at  this 
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Conference  were  Rev.  Hugh  Thomson  Kerr,  D.  D.,  Rev. 
Roy  Freeman  Jenny,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Dr.  Ken- 
neth Scott  Latonrette,  of  Yale  University. 

Student  Activities.  A  fine  spirit  has  prevailed  in 
the  student  body  due  to  the  leadership  of  the  Senior 
Class  and  their  co-operation  with  the  Faculty  in  all  the 
activities  of  the  institution.  As  a  result  the  students 
have  given  a  loyal  support  to  the  Seminary  and  have 
been  diligent  in  their  attention  to  their  studies. 

The  students  are  organized  as  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  with 
Committees,  having  a  professor  as  an  ex  officio  member 
of  the  Committee.  The  Social  Committee  has  oversight 
of  the  social  life  of  the  institution.  This  Committee  has 
organized  four  social  events :  the  first,  a  dinner  to  wel- 
come the  new  students,  a  Christmas  party,  a  Valentine 
party,  and  a  social  as  a  farewell  to  the  Seniors.  The 
Faculty  with  their  wives  have  attended  these  social  occa- 
sions which  have  added  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  year. 
The  Athletic  Committee  has  cared  for  the  physical  wel- 
fare of  the  student  body,  and  have  so  organized  the  work 
in  the  g3rninasium  that  nearly  all  the  students  have  par- 
ticipated in  either  basket  ball  or  volley  ball.  The  Pub- 
licity Committee  has  advertised  the  Seminary  life  and 
activities  in  the  Presbyterian  Banner  and  the  Western 
Echo,  and  under  their  supervision  the  opinion  of  the 
students  on  many  questions  has  been  recorded  in  a 
Scrap  Book  which  is  placed  in  the  Library. 

The  most  important  side  of  student  life  has  been 
under  the  care  of  the  Devotional  Committee.  Under 
their  guidance  the  prayer  life  of  the  students  has  been 
stimulated,  and  some  of  the  outstanding  religious  lead- 
ers of  the  community  have  been  invited  to  the  Seminary 
to  speak  directly  and  informally  at  the  student  meeting. 
This  Committee  has  given  the  student  body  the  oppor- 
tunity for  establishing  prayer  groups  and  for  self-ex- 
pression in  the  more  intimate  side  of  devotional  life. 
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Gospel  Team.  The  student  organization  have  also 
been  interested  in  evangelistic  work,  and  have  actively 
engaged  in  it  by  organizing  a  Gospel  Team.  More  than 
twenty  of  the  students  have  participated  in  seventy-two 
services  of  tliis  type.  Their  activities  liave  included  reg- 
ular services  at  the  Chapel  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
the  North  Presbyterian  Week-day  School  of  Religious 
Education,  services  in  churches  in  AYashington,  Pa., 
Freedom,  Ben  Avon,  Gleniield,  McDonald,  to  mention 
only  a  few  of  the  places.  From  several  of  the  ininisters 
warm  letters  of  appreciation  were  received,  with  com- 
mendation of  the  sound  evangelical  messages  which  had 
been  given  by  this  group  of  students. 

The  Seminary  has  been  well  represented  at  several 
College  Conferences  and  has  given  leadership  to  such  a 
Conference  as  the  Inter-Seminary  Conference  at  Gettys- 
burg. 

The  annual  collection  for  missions  totaled  $15.")  and 
was  sent  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  for  the  su])- 
port  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  Northern  India. 
The  students  also  have  been  liberal  in  raising  funds  for 
two  students :  one  a  Korean  and  the  other  an  Italian  who 
have  been  ill. 

We  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  the  stu- 
dent body  has  never  been  more  liealthy,  with  genial  fel- 
loAvship  and  splendid  devotion  to  duty. 

General  Secretary.  We  regret  to  inform  the  Board 
of  Directors  that  Dr.  Chalfant  Avas  incapaciated  for 
work  for  three  months.  For  a  time  it  Avas  feared  that  he 
Avould  not  be  able  to  resume  his  duties,  but  he  seems  to 
have  made  a  complete  recovery  from  his  illness  and  has 
been  back  at  Avork  since  the  first  of  April.  In  spite  of  his 
illness  he  has  made  a  good  record  in  his  financial  Avork. 
The  summary  of  his  actiAdties  is  as  f  oIIoavs  : 

Personal :  form  letters,  5685 ;  individual  letters, 
501 ;  articles  for  i^ress  and  pulpit,  22 :  days  on  the 
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job,  227;  sermons  and  addresses,  88;  meetings  at- 
tended, 187;  calls  upon  prospects,  543;  conferences 
with  pastors,  103 ;  conferences  with  prospective  stu- 
dents, 32. 

Financial:  CASH   (individuals)  PLEDGES 

For  expenses  $12,720  $7,730 

For  endowment    1,732  128 

For  building-   556 

For  scholarships    ....  190  620 

For  library    11  4 


$15,209  $8,482 

CASH   (churches)    ...   $  4,423.62 

Library.  At  the  semi-annual  meeting  a  suggestion 
was  made  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  library,  namely, 
that  a.  list  of  new  accessions  should  be  sent  to  graduates 
and  other  ministers  so  tliat  they  might  take  advantage  of 
our  excellent  library. 

In  accordance  with  this  suggestion  lists  of  books 
have  been  pul)lished  in  The  Echo  during  the  past  six 
months.  The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the 
librarian  will  give  an  idea  of  the  increasing  importance 
of  this  department. 

^'It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  report  with  regard 
to  circulation  that  all  previous  records  have  been 
surpassed.  The  number  of  books  loaned  to  students, 
ministers,  and  outside  borrowers  is  7,227.  This  rec- 
ord shows  a  gain  of  1,024  volumes  over  the  preced- 
ing year.  Many  books  are  asked  for  by  mail  and  197 
were  sent  by  parcel  post.  This  number,  however,  is 
a  gain  of  only  3  books  over  the  preceding  year. 

''All  of  the  miscellaneous  pamphlets  have  been 
classified  and  indexed.  This  comprises  a  file  of  1,299 
pamphlets,  with  an  index  of  1,252  typed  cards. 
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''The  immber  of  magazines  subscribed  for  dur- 
ing the  year  is  90.  This  necessitated  the  checking 
of  2,445  pieces  of  mail.  Magazine  files  were  lirought 
up  to  date  and  all  completed  volumes  were  bound 
and  added  to  the  shelves. 

'^ Allow  me  to  exj^ress  my  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  work  done  by  Mrs.  T.  Ross  Paden  in  the 
Library  during  the  short  time  she  has  been  with  us. 
We  regret  that  she  must  leave  us  on  May  first." 

Piecomniendations.  The  faculty  of  the  Seminary 
submit  the  following  recommendations  in  which  the 
meml:>ers  of  the  Examining  Committee  concur: 

(1)  That  the  following  members  of  the  Senior  Class  be 
awarded  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sacred  The- 
ology : 

1.  George  Cochran  Asliton     7.  James  Gilbert  Pottei- 

2.  E.  Boice  Atwell  8.  William  Howard  Ryall 

3.  Eugene  Barnard  9.  Lee  Erwin  Schaeffer 

4.  S.  Earl  Gray  10.  William  L.  Schoeffel 

5.  James  R.  Henry  11.  Reed  S.  Shirey 

6.  T.  Ross  Paden,  Jr.  12.  Chang  Keun  Song 

13.  Calvin  T.  Weimer 

(2)  That  the  following  members  of  the  Senior  and 
Graduate  Classes  be  awarded  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Sacred  Theology: 

1.  James  Ernest  Lutz  3.  Joseph  S.  N.  Tross 

2.  Alexander  Sila}^  4.  0.  Sloan  Whitacre 

5.  William  L.  Schoeffel  (of  the  Senior  Class) 

6.  Chang  Keun  Song  (of  the  Senior  Class) 

(3)  That  the  following  members  of  the  Senior  Class  be 
granted  a  certificate  covering  the  courses  they  have 
comjDleted : 

1.  Luther  Macdonald 

2.  Arlie  Roland  Mansberger 
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(4)      (a)   That  the  regular  members  of  the  Middle  Class 
be  advanced  to  the  Senior  Class. 

(b)  That  the  regular  members  of  the  Junior  Class 
be  advanced  to  the  Middle  Class. 

(c)  That  the  graduate  and  special  students  be 
given  credit  for  the  courses  which  they  have  com- 
pleted. 

All  of  Avhich  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)  James  A.  Kelso,  President. 
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The  Librarian's  Report 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary 

Gentlemen : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  re- 
lating to  the  work  of  the  Library  for  the  year  April  1, 
1929  to  March  31,  1930. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  report  Avith  regard  to  cir- 
culation that  all  previous  records  have  been  surpassed. 
The  number  of  books  loaned  to  students,  ministers,  and 
outside  borrowers  is  7,227.  This  record  shows  a  gain  of 
1,024  volumes  over  the  preceding  3^ear.  Many  books  arc^ 
asked  for  by  mail  and  197  volumes  were  sent  by  parcel 
post.  This  number,  however,  is  a  gain  of  only  3  l)ooks 
over  the  preceding  year. 

By  purchase  and  b}'  gift,  the  Library  added  607 
])ooks  to  its  shelves.  There  were  added  to  the  catalogue 
2,806  typed  cards. 

For  the  gifts  of  books  we  are  glad  to  acknowledge 
our  indebtedness  to  the  following  donors : 

Rev.  L.  0.  Smith 

Editors  and  Publishers  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tamiica 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Christian  Education  of  Pres- 
byt(;rian  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

The  Honorable  Nathan  G.  Moore 

Dr.  Anna  and  Miss  Marv  Fullerton 

Rev.  Wilbur  Smith 

Rev.  Selby  F.  Vance,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Donald  Mackenzie,  D.  D. 

Board  of   Trustees  of  the    Synod  of  the   Reformed 
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Presbyterian  Churcli  of  North  America 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Blankenburg 

Eev.  James  A.  Kelso,  D.  D. 

Kev.  Gains  J.  Slosser,  D.  D. 

Eev.  C.  R.  Erdman,  D.  D. 

Adelphi  Publishing  Company 

Rev.  Henry  N.  Hodge,  D.  D. 

Board  of  Publication  of  Schwenkfelder  Church 

United  Fruit  Company 

Young  People's  Union,  First  Baptist  Church,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Peter  Ainslie,  D.  D. 

All  of  the  miscellaneous  pamphlets  have  been  classi- 
fied and  indexed.  This  comprises  a  file  of  1,299  pam- 
phlets, with  an  index  of  1,252  typed  cards. 

The  number  of  magazines  subscribed  for  during  the 
3'ear  is  90.  This  necessitated  the  checking  of  2,445  pieces 
of  mail.  Magazine  files  were  lirought  up  to  date  and  all 
completed  volumes  Avere  bound  and  added  to  the  shelves. 

AlloAv  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  splen- 
did work  done  b}^  Mrs.  T.  Ross  Paden  in  the  Library  dur- 
ing the  short  time  she  has  been  with  us.  We  regret  that 
she  nmst  leave  us  on  May  first. 

The  new  charging  system  has  been  completed  in  the 
books  in  the  reading  and  seminar  rooms.  The  task  of 
putting  this  system  in  the  books  in  the  stack  room  will  be 
begun  in  the  near  future. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Agnes  D.  MacDonald,  Librarian. 
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The  Treasurer's  Report 

Treasurer's  Condensed  Financial  Report  for  year  ended 
March  31,  1930 

INCOME  RECEIPTS 

Income  from  Investments    $  48,211.74 

Income  from  Room  Rents    6,893.62 

Income  from  House  Rents   4,528.26 

Contributions  by  Individuals    12,849.00 

Contributions  from  Churches   4,623.55 

Daily  Balance  Interest  Received   1,895.35 

Miscellaneous ,  731.15 

Scholarship  Loans  Returned   1,691.49 

Contingent  Fees  Paid   1,060.71 

"$  82,484.87 

IXCOME  DISBURSEMENTS 

Salaries  Paid  $  49,375.99 

Interest  paid  on  Annuity  Bonds 1,201.00 

Insurance,  Commissions,  and  Water  Rents 

paid 773.72 

County  Taxes  1929  paid 417.24 

City  Taxes  1930  paid 2,193.05 

Office  expenses  and  Janitors'  supplies  ....  1,780.34 
Library   expenses    (not    including  Librari- 
an's salary)    2,375.00 

Light  and  fuel  4,811.03 

Scholarships  paid   7,393.25 

Laundry  expense    259.75 

Expended  for  Lectures   281.50 

Expended  for  Sundry .  Equipment  and  Re- 
pairs    1,971.43 

Other  Miscellaneous  Expenses    1,623.21 

Professors'  Annuities  paid    3,589.75 

Pensions  paid    3,000.00 

Advertising 930.73 

Printing 1,794.15 

Accrued   interest   paid    on    securities    pur- 
chased     1,598.67 

Checks  returned  unpaid   39.31 

Western  Avenue  House  Rent   1,375.00 
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ASSETS 

Land,  Buildings,  and  Equipment   $  552,306.43 

Investments 833,613.36 

Ground  Rent    35,000.00 

Cash 18,495.18 

$1,439,414.97 

LIABILITIES 

Capital  Funds   $1,441,336.34 

Deficit  from  Income  Accounts   1,921.37 

$1,439,414.97 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  CATALOGUE 

-~0F  THE— 

Western  Theological   Seminary 

No  Library  of  a  gruduate  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  is  complete 
without  the  Biographical  Catalogue  of  the  Seminary,  published  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  the  Centennial  in  1927.  Sign  and  mail  the  blank 
below. 


Acceptance  Blank  ior  the  Biographical  Catalogue  of  the  W.  T.  S. 

Rev.  JaxMes  A.  Kelso,  Ph.  D.,  D.D., 

Pres.  Western  Theological  Seminary, 

731  Ridge  Ave.,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh ,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir  :- 

Kindly  send  me  by  return  mail  a  copy  of   the  Biographical   Catalogue 
for  which  I  am  enclosing  32.00. 

Signed 

Address - - 

Date 


Sobscription  Blank  for  the  Bniletin  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary.. 

Rev.  James  A.  Kelso,   Ph.  D.,  D.D., 

Pres.  Western  Theological  Seminary, 

731  Ridge  Ave.,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: — 

Enclosed  find  75  cents  for  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  commencing  October,  1930. 


Name- 


Address- 


Annuity  Gold  Bonds 


or  THE: 


Western  Theological  Seminary 

The  Trustees  of  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary  offer  for  sale  annuity  bonds  in  de- 
nominations of  $100,  $500,  and' $1,000.  These 
bonds  combine  the  features  of  absolute  secu- 
rity with  that  of  a  gift  to  theological  education. 

Higher  rate  of  interest  than  savings  banks 
and  municipal  bonds. 

Pay  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  annuitant. 

These  bonds  are  secured  by  assets  of  the 
institution  amounting  to  one  million  dollars. 

Income  from  the  bonds  up  to  $200  per 
annum  free  from  Pennsylvania  state  tax. 

Write  for  information  to 

PRESIDENT  JAMES  A.  KELSO, 

731  Ridge  Ave./N.  S.. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Comparison  of  Returns  on  $1000 
Investment  at  S% 

(Annuitant  from  70  to  75  years  ef  age) 

SAVINGS  BANK  ANNUITY  BOND 

$1000 Income  $40,00  $1000 Income  $80.00 

State  Tax 4.00  No  State  Tax    ...  ^ 

Net  Income $36.00  Net  Income $80.00 
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North  Side,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

FOUNDED  BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  1825 


The  Faculty  consists  of  eight  professors  and  three 
instructors.  A  complete  modern  theological  curriculum, 
with  elective  courses  leading  to  degrees  of  S.T.B.  and 
S.T.M.  Graduate  courses  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.,  are 
open  to  properly  qualified  students  of  the  Seminary.  A 
special  course  is  offered  in  Practical  Christian  Ethics,  in 
which  students  investigate  the  problems  of  city  missions, 
settlement  work,  and  other  forms  of  Christian  activity. 
A  new  department  of  Religious  Education  was  inaugu- 
rated with  the  opening  of  the  term  beginning  September 
1922.  The  City  of  Pittsburgh  affords  unusual  opportuni- 
ties for  the  study  of  social  problems. 

The  students  have  exceptional  library  facilities.  The 
Seminary  Library  of  45,000  volumes  contains  valuable 
collections  of  works  in  all  departments  of  Theology,  but 
is  especially  rich  in  Exegesis  and  Church  History;  the 
students  also  have  access  to  tlie  Carnegie  Library,  which 
is  situated  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  Seminary 
buildings. 

Two  post-graduate  fellowships  ($600  and  $800)  are 
annually  awarded  members  of  the  graduating  class  who 
have  the  highest  rank  and  have  spent  three  years  in  the 
institution. 

Two  entrance  prizes,  each  of  $300,  are  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  a  competitive  examination  to  college  gradu- 
ates of  high  rank. 

AU  the  public  buildings  of  the  Seminary  are  new. 
The  dormitory  was  dedicated  May  9,  1912,  and  is 
equipped  with  the  latest  modern  improvements,  includ- 
ing gymnasium,  social  hall,  and  students'  commons.  The 
group  consisting  of  a  new  Administration  Building  and 
Library  was  dedicated  May  4,  1916.  Competent  judges 
have  pronounced  these  buildings  the  handsomest  struc- 
tures architecturally*  in  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  and  un- 
surpassed either  in  beauty  or  equipment  by  any  other 
group  of  buildings  devoted  to  theological  education  in 
the  TJnited  States. 

For  further  information,  address 

President  James  A.  Kelso, 
North  Side,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Western  Foreign 
Missionary  Society 

Organized  in  1831  by  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh 
By  Thomas  C   Pears,  Jr-,   Secretary  of  Centennial  Committee 


FOREAYORD 


'^  ^Always  the  most  forward  and  active 
Synod  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Clmrcli  in  missionary 
enterprise  and  effort/  the  S^mod  of  Pitts- 
burgh kept  alive  and  cherished  the  missionary 
spirit  nntil  it  diffused  its  power  into  an  organ- 
ization embracing  the  whole  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  having  for  its  object  the  conver- 
sion of  the  world.  And,  under  this  new  form 
of  organization — which  may  properly  be  said 
to  have  had  its  commencement  in  the  Synod  of 
Pittsburgh  in  1831,  when  the  Western  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  was  constituted — in  the  per- 
sons of  her  heroic  sons,  educated  within  the 
walls  of  her  own  institutions,  she  promptly  led 
the  Avay,  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  crowded 
millions  of  Northern  India,  China  (and  Africa), 
and  the  scattered  tribes  of  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  our  own  continent.  Nor  has  she 
been  lacking  since  in  furnishing  her  proportion 
of  missionary  laborers.'' 

EUiott,  'Life  of  Macurdy.' 


Introduction 

West  to  the  Setting  Sun 

In  the  year  1781,  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  day  of 
September,  one  month  before  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis  at  Yorktown,  six  men,  three  ministers  and  three 
laymen,  met  by  appointment  at  Pigeon  Creek  in  what  is 
now  the  County  of  Washington,  and  constituted  them- 
selves the  Presbytery  of  Bedstone,  the  first  Presbytery 
west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  the  modest  bounds  of 
which  were  the  formidable  barrier  of  the  mountains 
themselves  on  the  east,  Lake  Erie  on  the  north,  Virginia 
on  the  south,  and  on  the  west  the  setting  sun. 

Ubi  Post  Preces  Sederunt 

The  simple  record  of  that  meeting  is  as  follows: — 
^^Ubi  post  preces  sederunt,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  John  Mc- 
Millan, James  Power,  and  Thaddeus  Dod.  Elders — John 
Neil,  Demas  Lindley,  and  Patrick  Scott.  Absent — the 
Eev.  Joseph  Smith.''  To  be  sure,  it  does  not  sound  very 
exciting;  but  let  us  read  betAveen  the  lines.  It  was  just 
twenty-three  years  earlier  (1758),  that  the  Rev.  Charles 
Beatty,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  chaplain  of 
Colonel  Clapham's  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  had 
preached  the  first  Protestant  sermon  west  of  the  moun- 
tains, on  the  occasion  of  General  Forbes'  occupation  of 
Fort  Duquesne.  In  the  meantime,  Beatty  and  Duffield, 
like  the  scouts  who  had  been  sent  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  had  explored  the  *^ western  country,"  and  had 
reported  to  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  upon  their  re- 
turn, ^Hhat  they  found  on  the  frontiers  numbers  of 
people  earnestly  desirous  of  forming  themselves  into 
congregations,  and  declaring  their  willingness  to  exert 
their  utmost  in  order  to  have  the  gospel  among  them; 
but  that  their  circumstances  were  exceedingly  distress- 
ing and  necessitous."    That  was  in  the  year  1766. 

In  the  year  1776,  the  Rev.  James  Power,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  four  little  daughters,  crossed  the 
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mountains  on  horseback,  and  entered  this  region  to  re- 
main as  the  first  settled  pastor.  He  was  followed  soon 
after  by  Dr.  McMillan,  and  shortly  afterwards  by  the 
Rev.  Thaddeus  Dod  and  the  Eev.  Joseph  Smith.  And 
now  here  at  Pigeon  Creek  we  find  them  met  to  effect  the 
ecclesiastical  organization  of  that  mighty  force  which 
the  Presbyterians  of  Western  Pennsylvania  were  des- 
tined to  exert  not  only  throughout  their  own  immediate 
bounds,  but  throughout  the  whole  Church  and  the  world. 
Such  was  the  coming  of  our  Apostles !  And  whoso- 
ever desires  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  lives 
and  labors  of  these  our  Presbyterian  fathers  in  the 
faith,  and  the  founders  of  our  ''AYestern  Zion," — as 
they  themselves  loved  to  call  it — is  referred  to  the  pages 
of  ''Old  Redstone,"  that  fascinating  volume  wherein  is 
recorded  the  history  of  their  thrilling  adventures  and 
heroic  achievements. 

The  Church  a  Missionary  Society 

Twenty-one  years  after  that  meeting  at  Pigeon 
Creek,  on  Wednesday,  the  29th  day  of  September,  1802, 
the  SATiod  of  Pittsburgh — the  first  Synod  west  of  the 
Alleghenies — was  organized  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Pittsburgh.  It  was  composed  of  the  Presby- 
teries of  Redstone,  Ohio,  and  Erie,  into  which  the  old 
Presbytery  of  Redstone  had  been  subdivided;  and  in- 
cluded among  its  members  two  of  the  original  four  who 
constituted  that  first  Presb^^tery — Drs.  McMillan  and 
Power — the  other  two  having  gone  to  their  reward. 

No  sooner  had  the  newly  erected  Synod  completed 
their  organization  and  provided  rules  for  their  govern- 
ment, than  they  resolved  themselves  into  the  Western 
Missionary  Society,  the  object  of  which  was  *^to  diffuse 
the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
new  settlements,  the  Indian  tribes,  and  if  need  be,  among 
the  interior  inhabitants,  where  they  were  not  able  to  sup- 
port the  gospel."  This  is  the  first  clear  acknowledgment 
that  the  Church   itself  is  a  Missionary  Society,    a  prin- 
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ciple  which  was  to  be  definitely  acknowledged  later  on  by 
the  entire  Church,  through  the  deliverances  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assemblies  of  1847  and  1867.  But  before  that  point 
could  be  reached,  much  water  was  to  flow  under  the 
bridge. 

The  Gateway  of  the  West 

As  we  view  their  labors  in  retrospect,  the  text  that 
seems  to  have  animated  the  members  of  the  Synod  of 
Pittsburgh  from  the  first,  was  evidently  Rev.  3:8 — '^Be- 
hold, I  have  set  before  thee  a  door  opened  which  none 
can  shut."  For  that  Gateway  of  the  West,  at  the  forks 
of  the  Ohio,  the  strategic  situation  of  which  had  been  so 
clearly  discerned  by  Washington  a  half  century  before, 
became  the  open  gatew^ay  through  which  the  gospel  was 
carried  into  the  '' western  country;"  and  from  that  time 
on,  its  messengers  played  no  small  part  in  the  great 
drama  that  was  just  beginning — the  ^^  Winning  of  the 
West,"  and  the  extension  of  that  mighty  empire  of  the 
American  Republic,  the  bounds  of  which  were  not  to  be 
set,  until  they  had  crossed  the  barricade  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  only  to  be  stopped  by  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  upon  which  the  eyes  of  the  old  Spanish 
conquistadors  had  first  looked  ^^with  wild  surmise, 
silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien." 

Men  of  Vision 

Neither  were  these  early  fathers  of  the  Church  un- 
aware of  what  they  were  attempting ;  for  they  w^ere  men 
of  vision,  as  was  proved  once  more  when,  some  years 
later,  they  pressed  upon  the  General  Assembly  the  need 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Theological  Seminary  in  the 
West.  And  this  was  their  argument: — ^^The  great 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  its  tributary  streams, 
where  we  live,  spreads  over  a  surface  containing  more 
than  1,800,000  square  miles.  Here  there  is,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  (c.l827),  a  scattered  population,  rapidly  in- 
creasing, amounting  to  more  than  four  millions.    What 
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is  to  be  the  moral  and  religions  condition  of  this  great 
mnltitnde,  is  a  consideration  well  deserving  the  serions 
attention  of  the  friends  of  religion  and  hnman  happiness 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  Firmly  persuaded  that  where 
there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish,  the  friends  of  the 
Redeemer  in  this  Western  region,  are  making  an  effort 
to  erect  and  endow  a  Theological  Seminary  for  the  edu- 
cation of  pious  young  men,  on  such  a  plan  and  to  such  an 
extent,  that  a  competent  supply  of  well  educated  min- 
isters may  be  prepared  to  go  forth  and  labor  in  this 
great,  but  as  yet  little  cultivated  vineyard  of  the  Son  of 
God.  We  are  urged  to  this  undertaking  by  the  fact  that 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  western 
world  are  living  without  the  benefits  of  a  regular  minis- 
try; and,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  more  than  a 
thousand  organized  churches  here,  which  have  no  stated 
ministry,  and  a  much  larger  number  could  be  formed, 
had  Ave  men  of  competent  education,  and  right  mission- 
ary spirit  to  send  forth." 

There  were  giants  in  those  days;  and  as  these  men 
generally  "got  what  they  went  after,"  they  "got"  their 
Seminary,  which  was  organized  in  the  year  1827  under 
the  significant  name  of  "Western."  Later  on  Ave  shall 
see  Avhat  Dr.  Speer  meant  AAdien  he  said, — "It  Avas 
natural  and  right  that  first  it  Avas  the  Seminary  that 
came  out  of  the  missionary  spirit,  and  then  the  mission- 
ary spirit  that  came  pouring  forth  in  augmented  volume 
out  of  the  Seminary." 

Too  Light  a  Thing 

But  the  Adsion  of  the  fathers  Avas  not  of  the  West 
alone,  or  of  their  oAvn  land  alone.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning, they  thought  of  their  Western  Zion  in  terms  of  the 
center  of  a  great  spiritual  empire,  AA^hich  should  extend 
its  sAvay  throughout  the  entire  Avorld.  To  them,  as  to 
Isaiah,  it  seemed  "too  light  a  thing  that  they  should  be 
God's  serA^ants  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  and  to  re- 
store the    preserved  of  Israel;"    and  they  remembered 
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the  words, — ' '  I  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, that  thou  mayest  be  my  salvation  unto  the  end  of 
the  earth.''  It  was  this  vision  that  led  the  same  Synod 
of  Pittsburgh,  in  the  year  1831,  to  organize  the  Western 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  the  centennial  of  which  we 
are  to  celebrate  this  present  year. 

This  was  their  crowning  achievement,  and  this  is  by 
far  the  greatest  single  contribution  that  Western  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  privileged,  under  the  Providence  of 
God,  to  make  to  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  extension  of 
His  Kingdom.  For  not  only  was  this  Society  ^Hhe  germ 
of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,"*  as  it  has  been  called, — it  ivas  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  before  the  organization  of  that  Board 
six  years  later  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1837.  This 
brings  us  to  the  real  subject  of  this  paper, — the  story  of 
the  founding  of  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  and  a  brief  review  of  its  history  during  the 
years  that  it  carried  on  single-handed  the  missionary 
enterprise  of  the  whole  Church,  until  its  identity  was 
lost — as  its  resources  were  merged — in  the  present 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions ;  which  has  caught  its  vision 
— as  well  as  inherited  its  property — and  has  carried  on 
its  program  without  any  vital  change  until  the  present 
day. 


I— THE  CHURCH  AND  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 

The  Fullness  of  the  Time 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  full  significance  of  the 
organization  of  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
by  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh  in  1831,  Ave  must  recall  the 
situation  Avith  regard  to  the  foreign  missionary  enter- 
prise as  it  existed  at  the  opening  of  the  19th  century.  It 
is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  to-day  that  only  a  little  over 
a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  foreign  missions,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  phrase,  Avere  non-existent  through- 

*Rankin,  'Handbook,'  p.  5. 
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out  the  churches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world.  We  are  re- 
minded, however,  that  Victor  Hugo  has  said, — ^'Nothing 
is  so  powerful  as  an  idea  whose  time  has  come.''  And 
nothing  is  more  apparent  than  that  ^'at  the  dawn  of  the 
19th  century  the  time  had  fully  come  for  a  truer  appre- 
ciation of  the  foreign  missionary  idea." 

Modern  missions  began  with  the  sailing  of  Carey  for 
India,  in  1793,  ''to  attempt  great  things  for  God  in  the 
expectation  of  great  things  from  God."  Thirteen  years 
later,  in  1806,  the  hay-stack  prayer  meeting  proved  to  be 
the  beginning  of  the  American  Foreign  Missionary 
enterprise;  and  led  to  the  organization,  in  1810,  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, of  the  Congregational  Church.  From  that  time 
onward,  the  air  seemed  to  be  electric  with  missionary 
enthusiasm,  as  if  the  Spirit,  working  when  and  where 
and  how  He  pleases,  had  appointed  that  generation  to 
the  particular  task  of  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the 
Great  Commission.  Doubtless  each  age  has  its  own 
special  contribution  to  make;  and  none  can  doubt,  who 
is  familiar  with  the  history,  that  this  was  the  particular 
contribution  of  the  first  third  of  the  19th  century. 

Voluntary  Agency  vs.  Ecclesiastical  Responsibility 

It  is  a  gratifying  spectacle  to  witness  how  all  the 
churches  rallied  to  the  call  to  take  seriously  the  terms  of 
the  Great  Commission,  which  had  been  so  long  neg- 
lected; but  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  tracing  as 
briefly  as  possible  the  relation  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  the  comiuon  task.  "With  this  newly  awakened 
interest  in  the  air,  and  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions  already  in  the  field,  it  was 
but  natural  that  individuals  and  churches  should  make 
their  contributions  through  this  convenient  and  volun- 
tary agency.  Indeed  the  General  Assembly  of  1812,  had 
declined  the  suggestion  of  the  American  Board,  that  the 
Presbyterian     Church     should     form     "an     institution 
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similar  to  theirs,  between  which  and  them  may  be  snch  a 
co-operation  as  shall  promote  the  great  object  of  mis- 
sions," declaring  that  such  an  undertaking  would  be 
^^ extremely  inconvenient  at  this  time/'  and  contenting 
itself  with  commending  that  Board  to  the  churches  under 
its  care. 

This  approval,  however,  did  not  carry  with  it  any 
definite  commitment  of  the  Church  to  share  in  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  support  of  the  work;  and  as  time 
went  on,  there  grew  up  two  opposing  schools  of  thought 
on  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the 
whole  problem  of  Foreign  Missions.  There  were  those 
who  strongly  advocated  the  employment  of  such  volun- 
tary agencies  as  the  American  Board;  Avhile  another 
group  was  becoming  increasingly  convinced  that  the 
Church  should  not  delegate  such  an  important  function 
to  societies  that  had  no  official  standing  in  the  Church; 
but  that  the  Church  itself  as  a  Church,  should  assume 
full  responsibility  for  the  discharge  of  an  obligation  of 
such  fundamental  importance. 

In  1817,  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society  had 
been  formed  by  representatives  of  the  Presbyterian,  Re- 
formed, and  Dutch  and  Associate  Reformed  Churches, 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  gospel  among  the 
American  Indians;  and  upon  the  amalgamation  of  that 
Society  with  the  American  Board,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  induce  the  General  Assembly  to  recognize  the  latter 
as  a  ''national  institution,"  which  would  have  made  it 
in  effect  the  official  agent  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
its  foreign  mission  activity.  The  General  Assembly  of 
1826,  hoAvever,  refused  to  take  this  step,  once  more  con- 
tenting itself  Avith  ''recommending  the  Board  to  the 
favorable  notice  and  Christian  support  of  the  Church 
and  people  under  their  care."  The  form  of  this  resolu- 
tion, as  Avell  as  the  debate  Avhich  preceded  its  adoption 
in  this  form,  is  an  indication  of  the  strong  feeling  that 
even  then  existed,  that  the  Avork  of  Foreign  Missions 
Avas  an  obligation  of  the  Church  itself  in  its  distinctive 
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character  as  a  Church,  and  that  the  Assembly  should 
organize  its  own  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

"When,  therefore,  an  overture  was  presented  to  the 
Assembly  of  1831,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  confer  with 
the  American  Board  with  a  view  to  seeking  a  basis  for 
a  still  closer  relationship,  that  wonld  virtnally  commit 
the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  to  the  policy  of  making  that 
Board  its  instrument  in  the  carrying  out  of  its  Foreign 
Missionary  program, — the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh,  realiz- 
ing that  the  Asseml^h^  was  not  yet  ready  to  recognize  the 
princii3le  that  the  Church  itself,  in  its  distinctive  char- 
acter as  a  Church,  is  a  Missionary  Society, — organized 
the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society  under  its  own 
definite  ecclesiastical  sanction,  and  appealed  to  the 
whole  Church  to  make  use  of  its  facilities  and  to  aid  in 
the  support  of  its  work. 

To  fully  comprehend  the  significance  of  their  action, 
and  the  epoch-making  character  of  this  new  undertak- 
ing, I  know  of  no  better  approach  than  to  quote  some- 
what at  length  from  the  address — ''The  Western  on  the 
Mission  Field" — delivered  by  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  at 
the  Centennial  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminarv,  in 
1927. 

A  Great  Principle 

''Back  of  the  organization  of  the  Western  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,"  he  said,  "lay  a  great  principle  and 
a  great  personality.  The  principle  was  that  the  work  of 
Foreign  Missions  is  not  an  optional  interest  to  be  left  by 
the  Church  to  individuals  and  voluntary  associations. 
Our  fathers  here  (in  Pittsburgh)  conceived  instead  that 
the  missionary  obligation  is  the  obligation  of  the  Church 
in  her  essential  character  and  that  every  member  of  the 
Church  is  committed  to  this  obligation.  Let  me  read  one 
of  the  first  utterances  of  the  new  Society :  They  believed 
that  'the  Presbyterian  Church  owes  it  as  a  sacred  duty 
to  her  glorified  Head  to  yield  a  far  more  exemplary 
obedience,  and    that  in    her  distinctive    character    as  a 
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Church,  to  the  command  which  He  gave  at  His  ascen- 
sion— Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature.  It  is  believed  to  be  among  the  causes  of 
the  fro\^ais  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  which  are 
now  resting  upon  our  beloved  Zion,  in  the  declension  of 
vital  piety  and  the  disorders  and  divisions  that  distract 
us,  that  we  have  done  so  little — comparatively  nothing — 
in  our  distinctive  character  as  a  Church  of  Christ,  to 
send  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  the  Jews,  and  the 
Mohammedans. ' 

*^And  let  me  supplement  this  deliverance  of  the 
Society  with  the  characteristically  burning  words  of  the 
great  personality  to  whom  I  have  referred.  ^On  what 
appointment,'  he  bursts  forth,  ^do  pastors  and  elders  sit 
in  the  house  of  God  and  hold  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  but  that  which  commissions  them  to  go  and  dis- 
ciple all  nations  ?  If,  at  the  bar  of  such  courts,  by  the  very 
fact  of  their  lawful  existence,  the  perishing  heathen  have 
no  right  to  sue  out  the  payment  of  a  Redeemer's  mercy, 
then  the  most  material  object  of  their  sitting  is  can- 
celled; and  that  neglected,  starving  portion  of  mankind, 
who  enter  with  a  specific  claim,  are  turned  out  to  find  re- 
lief by  an  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  particular  disciples. 
Will  the  Head  of  all  principality  and  power  stay  in  judi- 
catories where  the  laws  of  His  kingdom  are  so  ex- 
pounded^ Until  something  more  is  done  for  the  conver- 
sirvR  of  the  nations,  what  article  on  the  docket  of  business 
can  be  relevant  at  any  meeting,  if  this  is  not!  Shall  a 
worthless,  unsound  delinquent  be  told  that,  according  to 
the  Word  of  God,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  he 
has  a  right  to  come  and  consume  hours  of  time  in  trifling 
litigation ;  and  shall  a  world  of  benighted  men,  who  have 
received  as  yet  no  hearing,  and  no  mercy,  and  no  in- 
formation that  Jesus  has  left  a  deposit  for  them  also,  be 
turned  over  to  the  slow  and  uncertain  compassion  of 
individuals  ? ' 

^'It  was  the  principle  embodied  in  these  utterancc^s 
that  made  the   fathers  in  this  old    Synod  of  Pittsburgfj 
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restive  under  the  idea  that  the  Presbyterian  churches 
should  conduct  their  missionary  work  through  the 
American  Board.  They  had  great  respect  and  even 
greater  reverence  for  the  American  Board,  and  wished 
it  well,  but  they  could  not  accept  the  principle  on  which 
they  believed  it  rested,  and  they  were  unwilling  to  abide 
by  a  method  of  missionary  work  which  did  not  commit 
the  Church  as  such  and  all  its  courts  and  organizations 
and  its  fundamental  constitution  to  the  missionary 
obligation.  It  was  this  divergence  of  view,  as  truly  as 
any  doctrinal  division,  which  led  to  the  separation  into 
the  Old  and  New  School.  And  the  re-union  of  the  two 
Schools  carried  with  it  the  acceptance  by  the  re-united 
Church  of  the  principle  which  our  fathers  here  held 
vital. 

A  Great  Personality 

^^Sicle  by  side  with  this  principle,  and  ever  incar- 
nating and  expressing  it,  was  the  great  personality 
whose  gloAving  words  I  have  just  quoted,  Elisha  P. 
Swift,  the  first  teacher  of  this  Seminary,  and  the  first 
secretary  of  this  missionary  society.  Elisha  Swift  was 
born  in  AYilliamstown,  Mass.,  in  1792,  and  received  his 
education  at  Williams  College  under  the  powerful  mis- 
sionary influences  which  flowed  from  the  hay-stack 
prayer  meeting  in  1806,  and  the  consecration  to  foreign 
missionary  work  of  the  hay-stack  band  and  the  conse- 
quent organization  of  the  American  Board  in  1810. 
While  still  a  boy.  Swift  consecrated  himself  to  foreign 
missions  and  was  accepted  for  missionary  appointment 
by  the  American  Board  and  ordained  by  a  Congrega- 
tional Council  in  the  Park  Street  Church  in  Boston,  on 
the  third  day  of  September,  1817.  For  reasons  which  I 
do  not  know,  however,  he  was  prevented  from  going  to 
the  foreign  fleld,  and  supplied  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Dover,  Del.,  for  one  year.  Then  he  came  to  Pitts- 
burgh in  1819,  and  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presb^^terian  Church.  *  *  *  It  was  he  who  *  *  *  conceived 
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the  idea  of  a  new  society,  secured  its  organization  by  the 
Synod,  wrote  its  preamble  and  became  its  flaming 
prophet  among  the  churches.  He  was  one  of  the  hum- 
lest  and  most  self-forgetfnl  of  men,  desirous  of  no 
praise,  but  with  a  keenness  of  discernment  of  funda- 
mental principles  which  no  confusion  of  debate  or  con- 
troversy could  ever  blur,  and  with  a  spirit  that  knew 
absolutely  no  fear  of  men  or  of  difficulties.  It  was  said 
of  him  that  he  was  unsurpassed  as  an  advocate  of  every 
good  cause,  but  that  at  the  very  mention  of  foreign  mis- 
sions he  was  as  a  war  horse  catching  the  sound  of  battle. 
Those  who  heard  him  speak  remembered  ever  after  ^his 
great  eye  all  aglow  with  the  fire  of  genius,  his  heart 
heaving  A\dth  emotion,  and  his  majestic  form  raised  to 
its  full  height,  as  he  preached  the  Gospel  or  as  he  pro- 
claimed the  glorious  missionary  character  of  the 
Church. '  *  *  *  Very  inadequately  through  the  years  have 
we  recognized  our  obligation  to  the  great  dead.  Here 
to-day  in  reverence  and  love  I  would  pay  this  tribute  to 
one  of  the  noblest  spirits  whom  God  ever  gave  to  our 
Church,  and  would  utter  our  deep  and  eternal  gratitude 
to  the  Giver  and  the  gift."* 

The  Founder  of  the  Board 

That  Dr.  Speer's  estimate  of  the  character  and  ser- 
vice of  Dr.  Swift  is  not  exaggerated,  is  fully  attested  by 
the  judgment  of  other  competent  authorities.  Dr.  S.  J. 
Wilson  in  his  address  at  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Swift,  said: 
^'He  had  no  desire  to  have  his  name  trumpeted  through 
the  world,  yet  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged  will 
always  cherish  his  name  as  the  founder  of  her  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions."  Dr.  AVilliam  D.  Howard,  one  of 
his  successors  in  the  pastorate  of  the  Second  Church  of 

*Dr.  Speer: — "In  1837,  the  Old  School  General  Assembly  es- 
tablished a  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  for  the  whole  Church  and  the 
Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society  passed  over  to  it,  transferring 
its  organization  and  its  ideal,  and  ever  since  our  Church  has  borne 
the  stamp  of  Elisha  Swift's  personality  and  has  held  fast  to  his  great 
convictions." 
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Pittsburgh,  said:  '^This  great  and  good  man  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  fomider  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions."  While  Dr.  C.  C.  Beatty,  descended 
from  the  man  who  had  preached  that  first  sermon  at 
Fort  Duquesne,  wrote:  "I  consider  Kev.  Elisha  P. 
Swift,  D.D.,  to  have  been  really  the  father  and  founder 
of  our  Presbyterian  Foreign  Mission  work;  and  I  think 
he  should  be  prominently  presented  as  bringing  forward 
and  greatly  furthering  this  work  in  its  inception,  as  dis- 
tinctively under  Church  organization."  The  final  testi- 
mony is  that  of  the  Eev.  James  Allison,  D.D.,  in  his  no- 
tice of  Dr.  Swift's  death  in  the  ^Presbyterian  Banner': 
— ^^ While  the  Presbyterian  Church  lasts — as  long  as  a 
history  of  Missions  remains,  the  name  of  Elisha  P. 
Swift  wdll  be  remembered." 


II— LIFTING  UP  THE  BANNER 

On  Monday,  the  24th  day  of  October,  1831,  the  Synod 
of  Pittsburgh,  meeting  in  the  old  Second  Church,  down 
on  what  was  then  known  as  Diamond  Alley,  adopted  the 
Resolution  which  brought  the  Western  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society  into  being.  It  seems  fitting  at  this  point  to 
reprint  the  Preamble,  recognizing  its  importance  as  an 
historical  document,  and  in  the  conviction  that  the 
fathers  themselves  are  far  better  qualified  than  any  of 
their  successors,  to  express  the  principles  upon  which 
their  action  was  predicated. 

The  Preamble* 

^' It  is  a  fact  which  the  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  common  with  some  other  branches  of  Christ's 
visible  empire,  recognize  with  joy  and  gratitude  to  God, 
that  the  indications  of  prophecy  and  the  signs  of  the 
times,  call  upon  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in 
sincerity,  of  every  denomination,  and  of  every  clime,  to- 

*'Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh,'  p.  348  f. 
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employ  redoubled  exertions,  to  extend  tlie  glorious  gos- 
pel in  the  eartli,  and  especially  to  those,  Avho  are  envel- 
oped in  pagan  and  anti-Christian  darkness.  The  time 
appears  to  have  come,  when  Zion  should  awake  and  put 
on  her  strength,  and  not  only  plead  before  the  throne, 
with  increasing  importunity,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
blessed  promise  made  to  the  Mediator,  that  all  nations 
should  flow  unto  Him  and  be  saved,  that  the  mountain 
of  the  Lord's  house  may  be  established;  but  by  their 
actual,  untiring  and  liberal  exertions,  to  convey  to  a 
dying  world,  the  precious  blessings  contemplated  in  these 
glorious  engagements  of  the  covenant  of  redemption. 
The  Church  and  the  world,  wait  to  see  such  a  degree  of 
ardor  and  enterprise,  on  this  great  subject,  as  the  love 
of  Christ,  and  the  wants  of  men,  demand  of  His  own 
blood-bought  family;  living  as  it  does,  in  comfort  and 
affluence,  and  possessing  the  rich  favors  of  a  munificent 
Providence. 

'^In  saying  this,  however,  there  is  no  wish  to  depre- 
ciate the  exertions  of  the  children  of  Zion,  either  in 
Europe,  or  in  this  country,  in  behalf  of  the  Pagan  world. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  Eastern  continent,  much  has  been 
done  in  these  United  States,  in  years  past,  and  the  mem- 
ory of  many  precious  servants  of  Christ,  whose  mortal 
bodies  now  moulder  in  distant  climes,  and  the  record  of 
many  missionary  stations,  now  existing  in  various  places, 
and  under  different  directions,  attest  the  truth  of  this 
cheering  declaration.  Especially  is  it  with  great  pleas- 
ure, that  this  Synod  recur  to,  and  acknowledge  the  laud- 
able and  persevering,  and  truly  splendid  operations  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, in  the  cause  of  the  heathen  world;  and  they  cherish 
towards  that  Society  and  its  varied  and  animating  move- 
ments, none  but  unmingled  feelings  of  respect  and  affec- 
tion. In  years  past,  many  of  them  have  esteemed  it  a 
privilege  to  pray  for  its  success,  and  contribute  to  its 
funds;  and  they  hope  to  have  opportunities,  in  years  to 
come,  to  express  in  similar  ways  their  love  for  it.    Nor 
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do  the  Synod  regard  it  as  improper  to  recur  with  grate- 
ful sentiments,  to  tliose  humbler  efforts,  which  they  were 
enabled,  in  departed  years,  to  put  forth  through  the 
Western  Missionary  Society,  in  this  great  and  good  cause. 

Still,  however,  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  re- 
sources of  large  districts  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
are  slumbering  in  inaction,  and  experience  for  a  few 
years  past,  has  demonstrated  the  fact,  that  they  cannot 
be  fully  drawn,  by  a  society  so  remote  as  the  American 
Board,  or  by  any  that  does  not  involve  an  ecclesiastical 
organization  comporting  with  the  honest  predilections  of 
many  of  our  people.  No  judicatory  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  it  is  believed,  can  act  at  this  time  on  this  sub- 
ject, with  as  much  propriety  and  prospect  of  unanimity 
as  this;  and  from  various  considerations,  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  specify,  it  is  also  believed  that  no  posi- 
tion on  the  continent  is  so  favorable  as  this,  for  under- 
taking the  institution  of  a  society,  which  shall  bring  up 
the  forces  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  States,  to  this  great  and  blessed  work. 

^^  Without  any  feeling  of  unkindness  to  any  existing 
Board,  here  in  these  western  regions,  of  this  large  and 
opulent  republic,  the  friends  of  the  perishing  heathen, 
can  lift  i(p  a  banner  intended  for  other  benefactors,  and 
other  ardent  aspirants  after  missionary  toils  and  labors, 
than  any  institution  has  yet  numbered,  and  from  hence 
a  stream  of  benevolence  can  roll,  which  shall  meet  and 
commingle  with  those  of  distant  places,  and  the  friends 
of  God,  even  here,  supply  its  demands  without  coming 
in  unhappy  conflict,  with  any  other  society  whatever. 
Disclaiming  all  party  feelings,  therefore,  and  listening  to 
that  voice  from  the  Mediatorial  throne,  which  seems  to 
say,  *  Arise  and  be  doing — collect  my  scattered  soldiers, 
and  display  my  banner,  for  the  day  of  Salvation  is  open- 
ing on  the  world!'  This  Synod,  trusting  in  the  aid  and 
guidance  of  the  God  of  Missions: 

^'Kesolved,  1st.  That  it  is  expedient  forthwith  to 
establish  a  Society  or  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  on  such 
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a  plan  as  will  admit  of  the  co-operation  of  such  parts  of 
the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  as  may  think  proper  to  nnite 
with  it,  in  this  great  and  important  concern." 

Forthivith 

There  is  one  word  in  the  above  Resolution  that  gives 
the  key  to  the  character  of  these  men,  and  which  I  would 
see  inscribed  at  the  head  of  the  record  of  the  Church 
to-day.  It  is  the  word  FORTHWITH.  Presently  we 
shall  see  what  it  was  that  they  forthivith  proceeded  to 
do  in  the  carrying  of  their  Resolution  into  effect;  but  at 
the  moment  I  am  reminded  of  the  words  with  which  Dr. 
Speer  concluded  his  great  address  at  the  Assembly  of 
1927.  For  the  real  purpose  of  the  Centennial  celebra- 
tion is  to  make  us  realize  that  there  is  the  same  urgency 
now  that  there  was  a  century  ago: 

^^We  face  across  the  world  to-day  new  needs,  colos- 
sal needs  which  speak  to  us  with  the  sanction  of  both 
a  human  and  a  divine  demand.  A  Avorld  that  does  not 
have  to  wait  to  be  lost  but  that  has  utterly  lost  itself 
already,  needs  a  Savior,  the  only  Savior,  the  One  Name 
given  under  heaven  among  men.  And  will  not  His 
Church  follow  Him,  to  bring  into  the  one  fold  the  sheep 
Avho  are  scattered  abroad  in  every  land  and  of  every 
race?  Beyond  all  other  calls,  let  us  be  still  and  hear  again 
the  old,  ever  new  call  of  Christ.  And  to-day,  may  it  be 
with  us,  as  of  old  it  was  with  those  men  who  first  heard 
that  call  by  the  waters  of  Galilee,  and  who  straightway, 
straightivay  rose  up  and  left  all  and  followed  Him.'' 

The  First  Board 

Fortunately  for  us,  our  fathers  realized  that  salva- 
tion is  not  by  Resolution,  although  they  were  likewise 
aware  that  there  can  be  no  salvation  without  resolution. 
And  so  straightway  they  set  themselves  to  the  task  of 
surveying  the  field,  formulating  their  plans,  setting  up 
the  machinery,  and  of  appealing  to  the  Churches  for  the 
money,  and  to  the  Seminaries  for  the  men,  with  which  to 
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inaugurate  the  work.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
all  the  preliminary  steps  that  had  to  be  taken  before 
the  first  missionaries  could  be  sent  forth;  but  will  con- 
fine ourselves  to  three  things:  (1)  the  organization  of 
the  first  Board;  (2)  the  comprehensiveness  of  their  pro- 
gram; and  (3)  their  official  organ,  the  "Foreign  Mission- 
ary Chronicle." 

The  first  step  was,  of  course,  the  organization  of  a 
Board  of  Directors,  which,  it  was  determined,  should 
consist  of  six  ministers  and  six  elders  chosen  by  the 
Synod,  of  persons  residing  in  Pittsburgh  or  its  vicinity, 
to  which  were  to  be  added  one  minister  and  one  elder 
chosen  from  and  by  each  of  the  eight  Presbyteres  in  the 
Synod.  As  many  of  these  honored  names  are  still  famil- 
iar to  us,  we  herewith  present  the  personnel  of  that 
first  Board: 

FOR  PITTSBURGH  AXD  VICIXITY 

Rev.  E.  P.  Swift Mr.  Harmar  Denny 

Rev.  A.  D.  Campbell Mr.  Samuel  Thompson 

Rev.  Francis  Herron Mr.  John  Hannen 

Rev.  Luther  Halsey Mr.  James  Wilson 

Rev.  Robt.  Patterson Mr.  Benj.  Williams 

Rev.  Thos.  D.  Baird Mr.  Francis  G.  Bailey 

FOR  PRESBYTERIES 

Redstone Rev.  A.  O.  Patterson.  .  Mr.  A.  Johnston 

Ohio Rev.  Matthew  Brown  .  .  Mr.  J.  Herriot 

Erie Rev.  Samuel  Tait Mr.  J.  Reynolds 

Washington Rev.  David  Elliott Mr.  J.  McFarren 

Hartford Rev.  William  McLean.  .Mr.  J.  Clark 

Steubenville Rev.  Chas.  C.   Beatty.  .  Mr.  D.  Hoge 

Allegheny Rev.  J.  Coulter Mr.  B.  Gardiner 

Blairsville Rev.  S.  McFarren Mr.  T.  Pollock 

For  a  number  of  years  the  organization  of  this  Board 
was  as  follows:  Hon.  Harmar  Denny,  President;  Rev. 
Thos.  D.  Baird,  Vice-President;  Rev.  A.  D.  Campbell, 
Rev.  Chas.  C.  Beatty  and  Rev.  George  Marshall  filled,  in 
succession,  the  office  of  Recording  Secretary;  Rev.  Elisha 
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P.  Swift,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Kev.  Elisha  Macurdy, 
Treasurer;  Mr.  Samuel  Thompson,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

The  Vision  Is  for  Many  Days  to  Come 

In  an  address  delivered  before  the  Missionary  Con- 
vention, held  in  Pittsburgh  in  1872,  Dr.  William  D. 
Howard,  Pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  thus 
speaks  of  the  astonishing  broad-mindedness  of  the  old 
Society: — "The  founders  of  the  Western  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of 
this  great  enterprise.  We  are  reaping  the  A^aluable  re- 
sults of  their  silent  labor  to-day.  They  seem  to  have 
grasped  all  the  essential  features  of  the  missionary  work. 
The  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  their  views  fills 
me  with  surprise.  They  contemplated  reaching  not  only 
the  whole  heathen  world,  but  the  Moslem  and  Papist 
populations,  including  those  in  Mexico  and  South  Amer- 
ica, which  countries  have  loomed  up  in  later  days  as 
among  the  most  important  missionary  fields  in  the  world. 
They  displayed  pre-eminent  wisdom  in  selecting  their 
fields  of  labors — Africa,  which  has  since  grown  in  im- 
portance, and  India,  where  an  influence  has  been  exerted 
by  our  own  and  other  missionaries,  which  promises  to 
make  a  country  containing  200,000,000  of  people  virtu- 
ally Christian,  within  the  life-time  of  some  now  living. 
And  they  not  only  selected  Africa,  and  India,  but  their 
eye  was  upon  China,  Japan,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  South 
America,  and  other  localities,  which  in  the  forty  years 
which  have  elapsed  (1872),  have  been  proven  to  be  mis- 
sionary fields  of  unsurpassed  promise.  In  a  word,  noth- 
ing has  been  done  by  their  successors  that  evinces  more 
true  wisdom  in  relation  to  the  great  work  of  Missions, 
than  was  done  by  these  founders  of  our  Board.  They 
seem  to  have  surveyed  the  whole  ground,  and  to  have 
suggested  every  important  plan  that  has  been  acted  upon 
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The  Foreign  Missionary  Chronicle 

In  April,  1833,  the  Society  began  the  publication  of 
the  "Foreign  Missionary  Chronicle."  It  was  issued 
monthly,  and  its  files  are  the  chief  sources  upon  which 
all  subsequent  historians  have  drawn.  It  is  a  perfect 
gold  mine  of  information  with  regard  to  missions  during 
the  formative  period  of  modern  missions,  and  is  rich  in 
material  that  deserves  a  better  fate  than  to  rest  forgot- 
ten upon  the  shelves  of  the  few  libraries  that  are  fortun- 
ate enough  to  be  its  possessor.  In  1850,  this  publication 
was  merged  into  "The  Home  and  Foreign  Eecord, " 
which  was  succeeded  in  1886  by  "The  Church  at  Home 
and  Abroad;"  and  that,  in  turn,  by  "The  Assembly 
Herald,"  in  1898,  "The  New  Era  Magazine,"  in  1919, 
and  the  present  "Presbyterian  Magazine,"  in  1922. 

In  the  pages  of  the  old  "Foreign  Missionary  Chron- 
icle," are  recorded  the  triumphs  and  defeats,  the  sor- 
rows and  the  rejoicings,  the  heroic  achievements  and 
victorious  martyrdoms  of  those  epic  years.  Open  it 
almost  at  random,  and  your  heart  will  be  thrilled,  your 
sympathies  enlisted,  or  your  enthusiasm  fired;  but  above 
all  you  will  come  away  with  the  conviction  of  the  reality 
of  the  faith  of  these  men  and  women,  who  followed  their 
Lord  to  the  ends  of  the  earth;  and  of  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  which  constrained  them  not  to  count  their  lives 
as  dear  to  themselves,  but  to  do  all  and  dare  all  for  the 
sake  of  Him  whose  they  were,  and  whom  they  counted 
it  their  high  privilege  to  serve. 


HI— THE  OPENING  OFFENSIVE 

God  Give  Us  Men 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
in  a  Circular  Letter  issued  soon  after  their  organization, 
laid  the  matter  of  securing  recruits  before  the  Societies 
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of  Inquiry  on  Missions  of  the  Princeton  and  Western 
Theological  Seminaries;  and  soon  thereafter  received 
communications  from  Mr.  John  B.  Finney  of  Princeton, 
and  Messrs.  John  C.  Lowrie  and  William  Keed  of  West- 
ern, offering  to  place  themselves  under  the  care  and 
direction  of  the  Committee  as  missionaries  to  the  heathen. 
And  so  the  first  volunteers  were  secured. 

Africa  Their  First  Love 

In  the  report  published  in  March,  1833,  it  is  stated 
that, — ^^To  Western  and  eventually  Central  Africa,  this 
Society  has  from  the  beginning  looked,  as  one  of  the 
principle  fields  of  its  intended  operations.  To  that  be- 
nighted land  it  consecrated  its  first  efforts:  and  all  the 
information  which  has  been  since  received,  has  but 
tended  to  increase  its  desire  to  draw,  in  a  special  manner, 
the  attention  of  American  Christians,  and  of  young  men 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  missions,  to  that  long  neglected 
and  interesting  part  of  the  globe." 

John  B.  Pinney  and  Joseph  W.  Barr,  both  of  Prince- 
ton, were  the  first  missionaries  designated  to  this  field; 
but  shortly  before  the  date  of  sailing,  the  latter  died. 
After  waiting  three  months  ''without  anyone  offering  to 
accompany  him,  and  all  his  arrangements  for  his  de- 
parture being  made,  his  zeal  in  the  cause  in  which  he 
was  engaged  determined  Pinney  to  embrace  an  oppor- 
tunity which  offered,  and  to  sail  for  Liberia,  in  the  hope 
that  his  unaided  efforts  might  prove  an  encouragement 
and  prepare  the  way  for  others  to  follow  him."  And 
so  he  sailed  alone,  in  January,  1833,  and  after  a  pros- 
perous voyage,  arrived  at  Monrovia  on  the  16th  of 
February. 

Pinney  remained  in  Africa  about  four  months,  mak- 
ing an  exploring  excursion  into  the  interior;  but  "at 
the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  finding  that  his 
necessary  inactivity  would  be  more  expensive  than  a 
voyage  home,  where  he  might  be  active  in  preaching, 
and  enlisting  others,  "he  again  embarked,  arriving  in 
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PMladelpliia  in  July.  Here  lie  found  that  John  Cloud 
and  Matthew  Laird,  the  former  a  Western  man  and  the 
latter  of  Princeton,  had  been  designated  as  reinforce- 
ments to  the  African  Mission.  But  before  following  their 
fortunes  farther,  chronological  considerations  direct  our 
attention  to  the  Mission  to  India. 

Lowrie  Is  Off  for  India 

John  C.  Lowrie  was  a  member  of  the  third  class  to 
be  graduated  from  the  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
and  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  offer 
himself  for  missionary  service.  The  year  following  his 
graduation,  having  already  received  his  commission  to 
India,  he  spent  at  Princeton,  doing  post  graduate  work, 
and  with  the  purpose,  '^if  possible,  to  enlist  others  in 
the  cause  which  he  had  espoused."  The  following  epi- 
sode is  related  by  Dr.  Eankin  in  his  ^^  Missionary  Mem- 
orials:'^— ''In  the  early  Spring  of  1833,  when  Samuel 
Irenffius  Prime,  a  member  '  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  was  lying  sick  in  his  room  and  as  it  was  feared 
nigh  unto  death,  he  was  aroused  one  day  by  a  shout  near 
the  entrance  of  the  hall  below,  and  on  enquiring  its  mean- 
ing was  answered  '  Lowrie  is  off  for  India ! '  The  sick  man 
arose  from  his  bed,  moved  to  the  window  overlooking 
the  crowd  of  students  and  joined  his  feeble  voice  to 
theirs." 

We  will  quote  at  this  point  from  the  Second  Annual 
Report  of  the  Society,  adopted  May  6th,  1834,  as  abbre- 
viated in  Green's  ''Presbyterian  Missions,"  which,  in 
passing  we  might  say,  is  the  official  history  of  the  West- 
em  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  It  was  published  origin- 
ally in  1838  by  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, and  reprinted  by  the  Board  in  1893,  but  is  now 
unfortunately  out  of  print.*     The  present  writer  would 

♦Almost  all  sources  from  which  we  have  drawn  for  this  sketch 
are  out  of  print.  How  shall  the  present  generation  come  to  know 
the  work  of  the  fathers,  if  all  the  records  are  inaccessible?  We 
have  a  heritage  in  some  of  these  documents,  not  only  worthy  of 
preservation,  but  of  perpetuation. 
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recommend  a  new  edition  of  this  authoritative  historical 
record,  to  the  benevolence  of  some  wealthy  layman,  as 
a  timely  gift,  and  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  Missions. 

^  ^  The  last  Annual  Report  stated  that  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
William  Reed  and  John  C.  Lowrie  with  their  wives,  were 
expected  to  leave  this  country  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards, 
to  commence  their  contemplated  mission  to  Hindustan. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  their  embarkation  in  the 
ship  Star,  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  in  May  last.  Never, 
it  is  believed,  was  the  mind  of  the  Christian  public  in 
that  city  more  deeply  interested  in  the  foreign  mission- 
ary enterprise,  than  during  the  presence  of  the  Mission 
there,  and  the  religious  exercises  which  were  connected 
with  their  final  departure  from  it.  The  closing  meeting 
will  long  be  remembered  by  many. 

^^This  little  band  finally  bid  adieu  to  their  native 
land,  and  the  ship  Star  put  to  sea  on  the  30th  of  May, 
1833,  and  arrived  at  Madeira  on  the  24th  of  June  follow- 
ing. The  temporary  abode  of  the  missionaries  at  that 
fertile  and  lovely  spot  in  the  ocean,  tended  not  only  to 
mitigate  the  fatigues  of  a  long  sea  voyage,  but  somewhat 
to  recruit  the  strength  of  Mrs.  Lowrie,  whose  health  had 
begun  to  be  so  far  impaired,  during  the  last  few  weeks 
of  her  residence  in  this  country,  as  to  threaten  a  con- 
firmed pulmonary  affection.  The  voyage  was  resumed  on 
the  15th  of  July,  and  the  Star  arrived  at  the  port  of  Cal- 
cutta on  the  15th  of  October  (1833).  The  change  of  air 
incident  to  her  passage  into  the  southern  hemisphere,  and 
severe  gales  in  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ap- 
peared, the  Committee  regret  to  state,  to  confirm  all  the 
fears  which  had  been  entertained  as  to  the  character  of 
Mrs.  Lowrie 's  illness,  and  from  that  period  she  began 
gradually  to  become  so  feeble,  that  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Star,  in  port,  all  hopes  of  her  recovery  were  at  an 
cend." 
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A  Christian  Iphigenia 

The  report  then  relates  the  sad  news  of  her  death, 
on  November  21st,  a  little  over  a  month  after  their 
arrival.  This  first  casualty  was  to  be  soon  followed  by 
a  further  trial.  After  a  few  months  of  labor,  Mr.  Eeed 
was  seized  by  an  illness  so  severe  as  to  necessitate  his 
return  to  America,  for  which  he  embarked  with  his  wife, 
on  July  23,  1834;  and  died  on  shipboard  August  12th, 
thus  leaving  John  C.  Lowrie  all  alone  to  open  up  the  work 
in  India. 

Before  proceeding  with  our  narrative,  however,  I 
want  to  tell  you  of  a  little  volume  to  be  found  on  the 
shelves  of  the  Library  of  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary. It  is  entitled  *' Memoirs  of  Louisa  A.  Lowrie."  It 
was  printed  in  Pittsburgh  by  the  Western  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society,  in  1836,  being  edited  by  Dr.  Swift;  and 
a  notice  on  the  fly  leaf  states  that  the  proceeds  of  its 
sale  were  to  be  ''devoted  to  the  support  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions." The  frontispiece  is  a  steel  engraving  of  the 
sweet-faced  bride  of  twenty-four,  who  had  laid  her  life 
upon  the  altar,  the  first  missionary  of  our  Church  to  die 
on  foreign  soil.  It  is  a  precious  little  volume,  and  as  we 
read  it  to-day,  we  are  aware  that  ''through  it  she  being 
dead  yet  speaketh."*  It  is,  indeed,  a  voice  from  out  the 
past.  Aye,  how  many  of  these  voices  do  we  hear,  "cry- 
ing from  behind  the  curtain,  Onward!  Brethren,  On- 
ward !  with  the  work  of  the  Lord ! ' ' — to  quote  the  words 
of  Dr.  Swift  himself,  spoken  upon  another  occasion. 

Mrs.  Lowrie  was  buried  in  Calcutta,  "there  to  pro- 
claim as  she  sleeps  on  India's  distant  shores,"  so  the 
Eeport  of  the  Society  affirms,  "the  compassion  of  Ameri- 
can Christians  for  its  millions  of  degraded  idolators ;  and 
to  invite  others  from  her  native  land  to  come  and  prose- 
cute the  noble  imdertaking  in  which  she  fell."t    Surely 

*In  1872,  the  Women's  Missionary  Societies  within  the  Presby- 
teries of  Pittsburgh  and  Ane2:heny  named  the  house  they  were 
building  at  M3Tipurie,  India,  "The  Louisa  Lowrie  Home." 

Undia  Missions,  Allahabad  Press,  1844.  "And  so  the  first  pos- 
session of  the  Missions  was  a  grave,  lighted  by  a  blessed  hope." 
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it  does  not  seem  too  far-fetclied  to  compare  her  with 
Iphigenia,  whose  sacrifice  was  the  price  of  the  sailing 
of  the  Greek  fleet  for  Troy.  Or,  perhaps,  an  even  closer 
parallel  would  be  to  call  her  the  Missionary  Protesilans, 
who,  in  Wordsworth's  poem,  was  said  to  be  resolved  that, 
**if  no  worthier  led  the  way,"  his  should  be, — 

"The  foremost  prow  in  pressing  to  the  strand; 
His  the  first  blood  that  tinged  the  Trojan  sand." 


Ave  et  Vale 

And  now  let  ns  return  to  the  fortunes  of  the  African 
Mission.  "We  will  resume  the  narrative  where  we  left 
off — ^Pinney  returned  to  America  in  July  of  1833,  to  enlist 
recruits,  only  to  find  reinforcements  ready  to  return  with 
him  in  the  persons  of  Matthew  Laird  and  his  wife,  and 
John  Cloud.  Turning  to  the  pages  of  the  **  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Chronicle,"  we  will  *4isten-in,"  to  use  our  mod- 
ern phrase,  on  that  memorable  Farewell  Service  held  in 
the  10th  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  18th  of  October,  1833. 

The  service  opened  with  the  singing  of  the  306th 
hymn  of  the  General  Assembly's  book,  ^' which  was  read 
by  Professor  J.  C.  Kennedy  of  Jefferson  College: 


>> 


"Behold  th'  expected  time  draw  near, 
The  shades  disperse,  the  dawn  appear. 

"The  untaught  heathen  waits  to  know 
The  joy  the  gospel  will  bestow; 
The  exiled  captive,  to  receive 
. ':  The  freedom  Jesus  has  to  give." — etc. 

Dr.  Matthew  Brown,  President  of  Jefferson  College, 
then  led  in  prayer,  after  which  Dr.  Swift  made  an  ad- 
dress. Mr.  Pinney  having  been  prevented  by  sickness 
from  being  present  at  the  meeting,  Mr.  Cloud  followed, 
remarking  that  *4f  the  persons  constituting  the  present 
assembly  felt  as  did  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  when  he  gave 
the  command  to  His  Church  to  go  into  all  the  world  and 
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preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  the  conversion  of 
Africa  would  not  be  an  end  so  distant  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  consider  it. ' '  He  concluded  by  observing  that 
' '  himself  and  his  brethren  regarded  it  as  a  privilege  that 
they  might  go  to  the  heathen  on  a  mission  of  mercy,  and 
they  only  solicited  of  those  who  would  remain  at  home, 
that  they  would  sustain  by  their  prayers  their  mission- 
aries when  in  the  dark  parts  of  the  earth ; ' '  and  expressed 
in  glowing  terms  '^his  anticipation  of  the  interest  which, 
when  far  away  from  their  kindred  and  friends  and  all 
the  delights  of  Christian  society,  they  would  still  have 
in  the  remembrance  of  Christians,  in  their  private  sup- 
plications, as  also  specially  at  the  monthly  concert  of 
prayer.''  Then  after  singing  two  verses — the  last  two, 
by  the  way — of  Bishop  Heber's  famous  hymn,  Mr.  Laird 
made  a  brief  address,  which  was  followed  by  a  prayer  by 
Dr.  Luther  Halsey  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
some  ^^ pertinent  remarks"  by  the  pastor  of  the  Church, 
and  another  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wisner,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  of  the  American  Board. 

The  congregation  then  sang  to  the  tune  of  Tam- 
ivorth,  a  h;>TTin  written  for  the  occasion  by  ^^Welwood," 
entitled  *' Africa's  Hope:" 

"Go,  ye  brethren,  heav'n  appointed, 

Ten  of  Christ  in  Africa,  .    :  ',■ 

Mercy  sent  thro'  God's  Anointed,  -      ' 

Ethiopia's  Gospel  day; 
Star  of  Mercy, — 
Christ  will  chase  the  gloom  away.  ,  ' 

.      ■         "Tell  the  tidings  of  salvation  v ..'    • 

Where  the  Nile  and  Niger  flow; 
Precious  seed  in  ev'ry  nation 
In  the  name  of  Jesus  sow; 

Grace  descending, —  .• 

Show'rs  of  grace  will  make  it  grow." — etc. 

Brothers  Cloud  and  Laird  now  stood  up  in  their 
turn,  and  sang  the  ''Missionary's  Farewell,"  written  by 
the  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith  of  Boston— the  author  of  ''My 
Country,  'Tis  of  Thee:"—       ^    '  ':;:,'/,.■:  /.-..■' 
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"Yes,  my  native  land,  I  love  thee,* 
All  thy  scenes,  I  love  them  well, 
Friends,  connections,  happy  country, 
Can  I  bid  you  all  farewell? 

Can  I  leave  you — 
Far  in  heathen  lands  to  dwell? 
***** 

"Yes!  I  hasten  from  you  gladly, 
From  the  scenes  I  love  so  well! 
Far  away,  ye  billows,  bear  me: 
Lovely  native  land,  farewell! 
Pleased,  I  leave  thee — 
Far  in  heathen  lands  to  dwell." — etc. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Brown  tlien  pronounced  the  benedic- 
tion, '^ which  at  fifteen  minutes  past  nine  o'clock,  closed 
a  meeting,  the  record  of  which  will  doubtless  long  remain 
unimpaired  in  many  a  Christian's  heart." 

I  make  no  apology  in  reporting  this  meeting  at  such 
length,  because  it  gives  us  an  insight,  as  nothing  else 
can,  into  the  spirit  of  those  early  days.  And  it  like- 
wise gives  us  an  opportunity  to  rejoice  in  their  rejoic- 
ing, as  we  shall  so  soon  have  occasion  to  weep  with  them 
as  they  weep. 


The  Graves  of  Desire 

They  sailed  from  Norfolk  on  the  6th  of  November, 
on  the  ship  Jupiter,  Pinney  sending  a  farewell  message 
to  the  Society,  in  which  he  said, — ^^We  covet  nothing  on 
earth,  but  the  honor  and  privilege  of  spending  our  'little 
span'  in  the  service  of  Jesus,  if  we  are  only  doorkeepers 
in  the  Sanctuary.  Our  daily  prayer  is,  that  many  others 
may  press  with  us  into  the  same  work."  After  a  passage 
of  fifty-six  days,  they  arrived  at  Monrovia  on  the  31st 
of  December  (1833).  Soon  after  their  arrival,  all  of  the 
members  of  the  mission  experienced,  in  succession,  the 
attack  of  the  African  fever.  Cloud,  a  man  of  ardent  tem- 
perament, against  the  counsels  of  his  colleagues,  under- 
took for  missionary  exploration  a  journey  of  one  hun- 

*This  hymn  was  also  sung  by  the  Reeds  and  Lowries  at  their 
Farewell  Service. 
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dred  and  fifty  miles  on  foot  before  he  had  fully  recovered 
from  sickness.  The  unavoidable  exposure  and  fatigue  of 
the  journey  prostrated  his  strength,  and  brought  on  an 
attack  of  dysentery  under  which  he  rapidly  sank,  dying 
in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1834,  soon  after  his  return 
to  the  Mission.  Troubles  now  came  thick  and  fast.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Laird,  who  had  '^nursed  him  tenderly,"  were 
attacked  by  the  same  malady.  Mrs.  Laird  died  on  the 
third  of  May,  and  her  husband  the  following  day — leav- 
ing Pinney  again  alone. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  pages  of  the  '^Chronicle." 
In  a  Circular  Letter,  addressed  to  the  churches,  Dr.  Swift 
recounts  these  sad  events,  and  then  adds:  ^^Thus,  dear 
Brethren,  has  death  blotted  from  our  lists,  in  the  short 
space  of  ten  or  fifteen  days,  three  valued  names;  and 
thus,  the  grave  has  swallowed  up  a  large  amount  of  our 
best  hopes  as  a  Missionary  Society."  It  was,  indeed, 
a  stunning  blow!  Only  Pinney  left  in  Africa,  and  John 
C.  Lowrie  in  India  alone!  Although  the  full  extent  of 
the  loss  to  the  latter  Mission  was  yet  unknown.  I  wish 
I  might  tell  you  at  length  how  the  Society  met  this  emer- 
gency, how  they  never  lost  their  faith  in  God,  or  in  the 
success  of  their  enterprise,  and  how  they  appealed  for 
reinforcements  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  had  fallen; 
but  I  must  confine  myself  to  a  paragraph  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Swift,  and  to  a  brief  account  of  the  answer  to  his 
appeal. 

Whom  Shall  We  Send? 

*'At  this  affecting  crisis,"  wrote  Dr.  Swift,  in  a 
communication  addressed  to  the  Churches  and  the  Semi- 
naries, ^^when,  by  the  strokes  of  death,  additional  streams 
of  Christian  compassion  are  likely  to  be  arrested  for  the 
want  of  missionaries  for  the  foreign  field,  the  inquiry  re- 
turns to  us  with  ten-fold  emphasis  'Whom  shall  we  send' 
to  fill  the  broken  ranks  of  the  missionary  corps!  And 
the  Committee  would  affectionately  say  that,  if  there  are 
among  the  ministers,  licentiates,   or  candidates  of  our 
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(Shnrcli,  any  who,  iii  tliis  hour  of  darkness  and  affliction^ 
are  ready  to  respond  to  this  momentons  inquiry,  we 
would  gladly  assign  them,  in  some  portion  of  the  great 
field  of  missions,  the  standards  which  have  fallen  from 
the  hands  of  these  departed  brothers." 

A  few  days  after  this,  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Inquiry  on  Missions,  was  held  at  the  Western  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed;  and  an 
address  was  delivered  by  James  J.  Marks  of  the  Senior 
Class,  the  President  of  the  Society,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  said:  *^The  fatality  which  has  attended  this  effort  to 
plant  the  standard  in  Africa,  makes  this  subject  put  on 
the  garb  of  sober  reality.  The  man,  that  now  ponders 
over  the  duty  of  dedicating  himself  to  this  cause,  must 
look  to  Africa  over  the  new  made  graves  of  those  who 
have  gone  but  one  step  before  him — must  bring  the  com- 
mand and  the  promise  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  along 
side  of  these  astounding  facts,  and  there  decide  which 
of  these  should  be  his  rule  of  action.  The  Missionary 
Society  is  made  to  pause  over  this  question — ^Whom 
shall  we  send ;  and  who  will  go  for  us  f '  After  they  have 
spread  the  letter  of  their  solitary  Brother  Pinney  before 
the  Lord,  like  Hezekiah,  they  turn  to  the  churches  for 
the  means,  and  to  the  Theological  Seminaries  for  the 
men.  Christians !  Friends  of  Missions !  Friends  of  Africa ! 
It  is  yours  to  pause  over  this  question.  Does  this  sub- 
ject reach  your  prayers?  Does  the  injunction  of  the 
Savior  to  'disciple'  Africa,  reach  your  hearts!  Then  the 
means  will  be  furnished.  The  voice  of  our  brethren  and 
sisters  which  we  lately  heard,  is  silenced.  Then  hear 
the  cry  of  wail  that  comes  over  their  yet  warm  graves 
from  the  deep  groves  of  Africa.  How  long  must  Africa 
wait?    How  long?" 

Hold  the  Fort! 

But  now  hear  the  sequel.  There  were  in  the  West- 
ern Theological  Seminary  at  that  time,  as  undergradu- 
ates, and  therefore  undoubtedly  present  at  that  meeting, 
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five  men:  John  Newton  of  the  Senior  Class,  and  Edward 
Cope,  Nathaniel  Crane,  Eobert  W.  Orr  and  Joseph  S. 
Travelli,  of  the  Junior  Class.  William  McCormick  of  the 
Middler  Class,  who  was  already  preparing  to  go  to 
Africa,  was  not  present,  for  by  a  strange  fatality,  he  died 
that  very  day,  June  30,  1834.  The  first  of  the  five,  John 
Newton,  was  to  set  out  for  India  in  June  of  the  next  year, 
accompanied  by  James  Wilson  of  the  Class  of  1833,  the 
first  reinforcement,  bringing  fresh  hope  and  enthusiasm 
to  Lowrie's  heart.  And  Newton  was  to  die  in  India,  the 
senior  missionary  on  the  field,  in  1891,  after  56  years  of 
as  remarkable  service  as  any  man  ever  rendered.  Cope 
was  to  go  out  to  India  and  Ceylon,  Crane  to  India,  and 
Orr  and  Travelli  to  China.  Indeed,  Orr  was  not  only  to 
begin  the  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Chinese 
Empire,  but  even  the  work  in  Siam  was  to  be  undertaken 
as  a  result  of  his  counsel  after  a  visit  paid  by  him  to  the 
city  of  Bangkok.  What  more  remarkable  answer  has 
there  ever  been  to  prayer! 


IV— THEY  PLANT  THE  BANNER  IN  INDIA 

The  Lonely  Traveler 

Let  us  return  to  John  C.  Lowrie,  whom  we  have  left 
alone  in  India  long  enough.  But  now  the  picture  changes, 
and  instead  of  defeat  and  disappointment,  we  are  to  fol- 
low the  footsteps  of  the  '^organizer  of  victory."  The 
Synod  of  Pittsburgh  had  undertaken,  through  the  West- 
ern Foreign  Missionary  Society,  to  ^'lift  up  a  banner 
around  which  the  friends  of  missions  in  the  ivestern 
country  might  rally."  But  it  was  given  to  Lowrie,  in 
the  Providence  of  God,  to  carry  that  banner  to  India, 
and  to  plant  it  on  the  farthermost  outpost,  where  it  still 
remains  to-day,  a  banner  lifted  up,  to  which  the  whole 
Church  has  looked  for  inspiration  for  lo,  nigh  these 
hundred  years! 
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Mrs.  Lowrie  died,  as  you  will  recall,  November  21, 
1833;  and  the  Eeeds  sailed  for  America,  on  July  23rd, 
1834.  Lowrie  waited  at  Calcutta  to  see  them  off,  and 
was  not  to  learn  of  the  death  of  his  companion  for  nearly 
a  year.  **The  solitary  survivor  of  this  little  band  was 
not  dismayed,  but  passed  on  into  the  far  north-west, 
where  no  missionary  had  ever  gone,  to  lay  there  the 
foundations  of  the  great  missions  of  his  Church."*  That 
he  was  oppressed  by  the  feeling  of  an  overwhelming 
loneliness,  he  himself  confesses,  writing  at  this  time: — 
'*What  with  bereavement,  loss  of  companions,  and 
health  far  from  good,  the  long  and  solitary  journey  to 
Lodiana,  appeared  to  me  exceedingly  distressing."  **But 
trials  can  be  supported  with  cheerfulness,"  he  bravely 
adds,  '*if  we  are  in  the  path  of  duty.  Here  then  was  a 
work  to  be  done,  of  the  most  sacred  character,  by  which 
the  weightiest  interests  of  the  souls  of  men  would  be 
affected;  and  if  the  Savior's  spirit,  not  less  than  His 
command,  but  moved  me  to  take  part  in  that  work,  surely 
I  could  not  doubt  that  all  temporal  and  earthly  sacri- 
fices should  readily  be  made  in  order  to  fidelity  and  suc- 
cess in  so  holy  a  calling.  These  were  the  circumstances, 
of  all  others,  in  which  a  missionary  might  humbly  hope 
for  the  fulfilment  of  our  Lord's  promise, — *Lo,  I  am 
with  you  always.'  I  could  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  go 
forward." 

Neither  was  there  any  delay  in  his  setting  out.  Two 
days  after  his  companions  had  sailed,  he  began  the  long 
journey  up  the  Ganges.  I  know  of  no  better  introduc- 
tion to  the  history  of  Presbyterian  Missions,  than  to 
follow  John  C.  Lowrie  on  that  toilsome  and  tedious 
journey,  as  he  records  it  in  his  letters,  and  in  the  little 
book,  *^ Travels  in  North  India,"  published  in  1842.  But 
before  we  follow  him  further,  let  us  ask  how  they  deter- 
mined on  the  choice  of  a  field. 


♦Speer,  'Presbyterian  Foreign  Missions,*  p.  44. 
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The  Wisdom  of  the  Fathers 

'^The  energy  and  broad-mindedness  of  the  Society 
were  astonishing,"  writes  Dr.  Speer,  and  *'the  scope  of 
its  projects  is  surpassed  even  by  its  foresightedness.'' 
The  following  extract  from  the  Second  Annual  Report 
is  a  case  in  point: — ^^The  Committee  were  led  from  the 
information  which  they  had  previously  obtained,  to  di- 
rect the  first  missionaries  (Lowrie  and  Eeed),  to  seek 
some  eligible  position  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Hin- 
dustan, as  the  field  of  their  labors ;  but  they  were  author- 
ized to  make  a  different  selection,  if,  on  arriving  in  India 
and  consulting  with  the  friends  of  missions  at  Calcutta, 
it  should  be  found  expedient  to  do  so.  After  mature  de- 
liberation, and  taking  the  advice  of  many  judicious  and 
well  informed  counsellors,  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  original  designation  of  the  Committee  was  de- 
cidedly the  best,  varying  from  it  only  in  the  selection  of 
an  adjoining  province,  somewhat  further  to  the  north- 
west." 

Fortunately  we  have  Lowrie 's  own  account  of  how 
they  arrived  at  their  decision: — ^^  After  carefully 
weighing  the  information  Ave  had  received,  Mr.  Reed  and 
myself  were  clear  in  our  conviction  that  the  north-Avest- 
ern  provinces  presented  the  best  field  of  labor,  in  which 
to  begin  our  efforts.  They  contain  a  numerous  and 
hardy  population,  with  a  better  climate  than  the  lower 
provinces,  and  there  is  a  ready  access  to  the  lower 
ranges  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  in  case  of  failure  of 
health.  They  are  in  a  great  measure  unoccupied  by  the 
missionary  institutions  of  other  bodies  of  Christians. 
And  their  position  connects  them  with  other  countries 
in  which  no  efforts  have  yet  been  made  to  introduce  the 
Christian  religion.  The  Sikhs,  to  whom  our  attention  at 
first  was  specially  directed,  are  a  distinct  people.  They 
inhabit  chiefly  the  Panjab.  No  missionary  establishment 
had  ever  been  formed  for  their  benefit.  These  general 
considerations  appeared  of  sufficient  weight  to  authorize 
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our  deciding  on  this  part  of  the  country.  It  was  deeiped, 
moreover,  highly  important  to  choose  a  large  field,  and 
one  sufficiently  removed  from  the  missions  of  other  So- 
cieties, so  that  there  might  be  ample  room  for  extended 
efforts." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  italicized  words  and 
phrases,  that  there  was  one  motive  above  all  others  that 
determined  their  choice.  Everywhere  they  looked,  the 
need  was  overwhelmingly  great.  *  ^  The  teeming  millions 
of  India  need  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  mis- 
sionaries; yet  have  not  a  hundred  at  work,"  Lowrie  tells 
us ;  and  then  he  adds  that,  ^  ^  talking  with  Dr.  Marshman, 
and  asking  his  opinion  about  a  particular  field,  he  re- 
plied,— ^0,  there  is  no  use  in  pointing  out  particular  lo- 
cations; everywhere  the  door  is  open.'  "  What  was  this 
motive,  then? 

Even  Unto  the  Parts  Beyond 

It  may  be  best  expressed,  perhaps,  in  the  words  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  who  tells  us  that  he  had  made  it  **his 
aim  so  to  preach  the  Gospel,  not  where  Christ  was  al- 
ready named,  that  he  might  not  build  upon  another 
man's  foundation."  While  in  another  place,  he  declares, 
that  he  had  purposed  "to  preach  the  Gospel  even  unto 
the  parts  beyond,  and  not  to  glory  in  another's  province 
in  regard  of  things  ready  at  hand."*  That  this  was 
Lowrie 's  purpose  also,  comes  out  again  and  again.  Dr. 
Speer  has  pointed  out  that  Carey,  Marshman,  and  Duff, 
*^were  among  the  missionaries  Mr.  Lowrie  met  in  Cal- 
cutta, who  sympathized  with  his  desire  to  press  on  into 
untouched  fields."  And  Lowrie  himself  says  that  Duff 
advised  him  that  he  had  chosen,  *Hhe  most  promising, 
unoccupied  field  of  labor  in  India."     ^^ Their  number," 

*Dr.  Lowrie  quoted  in  Historical  Sketches— "I  have  no  doubt 
that  Lodiana  was  on  many  accounts  preferable  to  any  other  as  a 
point  from  which  to  commence  our  efforts.  At  no  other  point  were 
we  less  likely  to  find  ourselves  laboring  'in  another  man's  line  of 
things  made  ready  to  our  hands'  or  to  occupy  ground  that  other 
bodies  of  Christians  would  shortly  cultivate." 
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he  writes  to  Dr.  Swift,  referring  to  the  Sikhs,  *'is  be- 
tween one  and  two  million,  among  tvJiom  no  appeals  have 
yet  been  made  to  introduce  the  Gospel.''  And.  in  this 
same  letter: — *^This  region  is  connected,  by  commercial 
business,  with  Afghanistan,  Cashmere,  and  Tibet,  in  all 
of  which  countries,  no  appeals  whatever  have  been  ynade 
to  fulfill  our  Savior's  last  commandment." 

Two  further  extracts  from  his  correspondence  only 
deepen  the  impression  we  have  already  received.  Writ- 
ing to  a  friend  in  Butler,  Pa.,  he  says, — '*You  have  most 
probably  heard  of  our  expected  field  of  labor.  It  seems 
to  be  more  important  than  we  at  first  supposed.  Our 
nearest  missionary  neighbor  will  be  a  Baptist  brother  at 
Delhi,  not  less  than  200  miles  South  East;  while  to  the 
East  and  North,  we  will  have  no  neighbors;  and,  to  the 
West,  the  brethren  under  the  American  Board — perhaps 
1400  miles  distant.  There  are  two  or  three  stations  in 
Siberia,  south  of  Irkutsk;  but  they  are  many  hundreds, 
if  not  thousands,  of  miles  from  our  post."  And  again, 
writing  to  Dr.  Swift, — ^'We  have,  therefore,  Dear 
Brother,  the  entire  field  before  %is,  unoccupied,  un- 
attempted.  It  is  indeed  an  inspiring  thought,  that  our 
Society  has  the  prospect  of  beginning  (these  italics  are 
his)  all  that  shall  yet  be  done  in  communicating  the 
blessings  of  science  and  religion  to  millions."  To  quote 
Dr.  Speer  once  more,  the  Society  *Svas  not  content  with 
small  plans."  To  which  we  might  add  that  they  were 
worthy  descendants  of  the  founders  of  that  first  Presby- 
tery, whose  western  boundary  was  the  setting  sun. 

Up  the  Ganges 

Lowrie  left  Calcutta  on  July  25,  1834.  The  first 
part  of  the  journey  was  up  the  Ganges,  1000  miles  to 
Cawnpore;  and  thence  overland  to  Lodiana,  about  500 
miles.  The  river  journey  was  both  tedious  and  danger- 
ous. The  journey  was  made  in  a  twelve-oared  budgerow, 
— '  ^  a  half  round  bottom  boat,  without  a  keel,  rather  wide 
towards  the  stern,  and  tapering  to  a  long  point  in  front. 
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These  boats  have  a  cabin  over  the  after  part,  with  a  flat 
roof,  on  which  the  boatmen  sleep  at  night,  and  work  the 
boat  much  of  the  time  by  day,  particularly  in  poling  or 
sailing.  A  single  mast  stands  nearly  in  the  center  of  the 
boat,  just  forward  of  the  cabin,  and  oars  are  fastened  to 
the  long  deck  before  the  mast,  but  are  seldom  used.  They 
carry  no  ballast,  and  the  lading  is  so  placed  as  to,  be 
above  the  water-line ;  being  thus  top-heavy,  there  is  con- 
stant danger  of  being  overturned.  The  boatmen  tracked 
a  good  part  of  the  way,  that  is,  six  or  seven  men  went 
along  at  the  rate  of  about  two  miles  an  hour.  It  is  hard 
work ;  as  the  poor  fellows  have  to  cross  nullahs,  or  arms 
of  the  river,  frequently  so  deep  as  to  require  them  to 
swim,  and  to  walk  often  knee-deep  in  mud,  all  the  time 
exposed  to  a  hot  sun. " 

^T  And  Overland 

Cawnpore  was  reached  on  the  9th  of  October,  from 
which  place  the  overland  journey  was  made  by  dak,  or 
in  a  palanquin.  *'At  night,"  writes  Mr.  Lowrie,  *'a  dak 
traveller  presents  a  singular  appearance.  Foremost  are 
the  petarrah  ivalas,  or  bundle-carriers ;  of  whom  I  have 
three,  each  man  carrying  two  bundles  of  twenty-five 
pounds  each,  swung  at  the  ends  of  a  stick  over  his 
shoulder;  who  walk  along  with  a  peculiar  fast  gait. 
Then  comes  the  traveler  in  his  palanquin,  borne  by  four 
men,  who,  at  every  step  make  a  peculiar  unpleasant 
sound  by  way  of  music;  while  four  others  run  by  their 
side,  and  thus  relieve  each  other  about  once  in  every  five 
minutes.  But  the  most  singular  appendage  is  the 
mussalchi,  or  torch-bearer,  who  runs  along  before,  car- 
rying a  large  torch,  on  which  he  pours  oil  every  few 
minutes,  making  a  fine  light.  Every  ten  or  twelve  miles, 
a  fresh  set  of  men  are  stationed  to  relieve  the  preceding 
set.  The  chief  difficulty  in  this  mode  of  travelling  is  its 
irksomeness  from  lying  in  the  same  position.  Persons 
who  cannot  sleep  at  night,  are  seldom  able  to  endure  the 
fatigue.    But  I  got  along  finely,  sleeping  as  well  as  usual, 
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until,  at  the  end  of  their  stages,  the  bearers  would  awake 
me  for  their  bakshish,  or  usual  presents  of  a  few  anas. 
From  Cawnpore  to  Agra  is  about  190  miles;  which  dis- 
tance I  made  in  fifty  hours. " 

,,,  ,    .  ;  V      . .  .  .      .       Travel  Notes 

As  he  journeyed  up  the  river,  he  would  stop  at  the 
different  stations  where  other  missionaries  were  at 
work;  and  where  he  would  be  entertained  by  them,  and 
then  continue  his  journey  to  his  goal  beyond.  On  August 
20th,  he  approached  Raj-mahal,  the  name  of  the  moun- 
tain range  that  had  been  in  sight  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  which,  he  tells  us,  **  resemble  some  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  *'  and  adds,  ^*  their  appearance  is  very 
beautiful."  Another  of  these  home  touches  is  when  he 
comes  to  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna, 
^Svhich  is  regarded  by  the  Hindus  as  one  of  the  most 
holy  places  in  the  sacred  river.  The  mind  always  takes 
an  interest  in  seeing  tAvo  large  rivers  flowing  into  one, 
but  apart  from  that,  there  is  not  so  much  to  excite  ideas 
of  powder  in  the  junction  of  these  rivers  as  of  the  Alle- 
gheny and  the  Monongahela.''  These  souvenirs  of  home 
seemed  very  dear  to  him;  for  in  still  another  place,  he 
writes, — ^' There  are  few  objects  of  interest  to  be  seen  in 
a  journey  on  this  river.  The  Eaj-mahal,  and  the  Gor- 
ruckpore  Hills ;  and  the  City  of  Benares,  appeared  to  me 
more  interesting  than  anything  else — the  former  by  re- 
minding me  of  our  'lovely  native  hills.'  '' 

Benares  was  reached,  September  21st,  Allahabad, 
on  the  23rd,  Cawnpore,  on  October  9th,  and  Delhi,  on  the 
27th  of  October, — at  which  point  he  notes  in  his  journal : 
— ^^  Agra  and  Delhi  are  the  two  chief  cities  of  Upper  In- 
dia ;  and  are  far  the  richest  in  memorials  of  former 
greatness  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  Taj  at  Agra,  is  a 
wonderfully  chaste  and  beautiful  structure."  But  we 
tnust  not  pause  on  his  descriptions.  At  length,  after  a 
journey  of  over  three  months  he  reached  his  journey's 
end, — Lodiana;  which  fact  he  chronicles  in  these  words: 
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— * '  This  the  first  post  of  our  future  duty  was  reached  on 
the  5th  day  of  November,  1834,  about  18  months  after 
leaving  Philadelphia." 

Lodiana 

• 

Lodiana,  **the  frontier  post  then  occupied  by  the 
British  on  the  north-west,''  as  Lowrie  tells  us,  *Svas  a 
town  of  some  twenty  thousand  or  twenty-five  thousand 
people,  whose  numbers  were  rapidly  increasing.  It  con- 
tained a  number  of  Afghans  and  Cashmerians  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Sikhs  and  Hindus.''  But  Lodiana  was  far 
more  than  this !  Every  famous  regiment  carries  on  its 
colors  the  names  of  the  places  where  its  battles  have 
been  fought  and  its  victories  won.  ^Lodiana'  is  the  first 
name  to  be  embroidered  on  that  banner  lifted  up  in  In- 
dia. It  was  the  first  Mission  Station  established  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  There  was  erected  the  first  Pres- 
byterian Church  building  in  India,  and  the  first  Mission 
Church  in  all  that  vast  region.  And  there  the  first  Pres- 
bytery was  formed,  the  Presbytery  of  Lodiana,  in  1836. 
And  from  there  was  issued  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lodi- 
ana, in  the  year  1858,  the  Call  to  Prayer  that  was  the 
beginning  of  the  World  Week  of  Prayer;  and  which, 
singularly  enough,  was  inspired  by  the  groat  spiritual 
awakening  that  was  even  then  sweeping  through  the 
churches  at  the  junction  of  the  two  great  American 
rivers,  at  that  Gateway  both  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West.  Pittsburgh  to  Lodiana!  Lodiana  to  Pittsburgh! 
they  call  back  and  forth  to  one  another  across  the  conti- 
nents and  across  the  centuries,  even  to  this  day,  in  a 
swelling  antiphonal  of  prayer  and  praise ! 

We  cannot,  in  this  paper,  describe  the  work  of 
Lowrie  during  that  first  year  in  Lodiana,  in  which  he 
laid  the  firm  foundations  of  the  future  missions  of  the 
Church.  You  can  read  it  for  yourselves  in  his  own  writ- 
ings, or  in  the  Records  of  the  Board.  Dr.  Speer  sum- 
marizes the  immediately  succeeding  period  as  follows: 
— *^Mr.  Lowrie  arrived  in  November,  1834.    The  first  re- 
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inforcement  consisting  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton  and  the 
Rev.  James  Wilson  and  their  wives,  arrived  in  Decem- 
ber, 1835.  Six  weeks  after  their  arrival,  Mr.  Lowrie, 
whose  health  had  been  failing,  was  obliged  to  leave,  never 
to  return.''*  We  will  rather  hasten  on  to  the  coming 
of  the  eagerly  awaited  reinforcement,  led  by  one  of  the 
men  whom  you  will  remember  as  being  present  at  that 
memorable  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry,  and  who 
had  heard  that  day  the  query, — *^Whom  shall  we  send; 
and  who  will  go  for  usf  "  and  had  answered, — ^^Here  am 
I;  send  me."  If  it  were  not  an  anachronism,  we  might 
almost  imagine  that  the  lonely  defender  could  hear 
ghostly  voices  singing, — 

"Ho!   my  comrades,  see  the  signal  waving  in  the  sky! 
Reinforcements  now  appearing.  Victory  is  nigh!" 

The  Word  of  His  Grace 

Mr.  Lowrie  had  received  a  letter  announcing  their 
safe  arrival  at  Calcutta,  February  25,  1835,  and  inform- 
ing him  that  they  expected  to  reach  Lodiana  about  the 
first  of  November.  In  the  meantime  he  continued  his 
labors,  made  a  visit  to  Lahore,  Avhere  he  was  the  honored 
guest  of  the  ''Lion  of  the  Punjab,"  Ranjit  Singh;  and 
afterwards  journeyed  to  Simla  to  recruit  his  health  in 
the  hills.  On  the  road,  as  he  was  returning,  he  fell  in 
with  his  expected  comrades  at  a  little  village  about  thirty 
miles  north-Avest  of  Delhi,  on  November  23rd;  and  ac- 
companied them  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Lodiana,  at  which 
point  we  will  let  him  take  up  the  narrative  again : 

''After  reaching  Lodiana,"  he  tells  us,  "we  had  the 

*Upon  Mr.  Lowrie's  return  to  America,  he  became  associated 
with  his  father  as  Secretary  of  the  new  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
in  which  capacity  he  continued  to  serve  until  his  resignation  in 
1891,  when  he  was  made  Emeritus  Secretary.  Dr.  Speer  says  in  his 
address,  "The  Old,  Ever  New,  Call  of  Christ,"  delivered  in  1927: 
"Of  the  great  history  of  the  ninety  years  that  are  past  I  can  remem- 
ber nearly  one-half.  Indeed,  my  own  life  and  the  life  of  Dr.  John 
C.  Lowrie  span  the  whole  of  these  ninety  years.  I  look  back  with 
gratitude  to  that  contact  with  the  very  beginnings  of  our  foreign 
missionary  work  and  to  all  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  decades." 
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satisfaction  of  spending  six  weeks  together.  During  this 
time  the  history  of  our  Mission  in  all  its  details  was 
brought  under  review,  and  its  prospects  carefully  ex- 
amined. Various  plans  of  usefulness  were  considered, 
and  our  united  and  fervent  prayers  were  often  made 
that  the  blessing  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  might 
crown  our  feeble  undertakings.  On  a  review  of  all  our 
affairs,  we  could  not  but  Hhank  God,  and  take  cour- 
age.' ''  At  length  the  arrangements  for  his  journey 
were  made,  and  **on  the  21st  of  January  (1836),''  so  he 
notes  in  his  journal,  ''1  bade  farewell  to  my  missionary 
brethren — we  commended  each  other  to  God,  and  to  the 
word  of  His  Grace,  and  then  parted,  they  to  pursue  their 
missionary  labors,  and  I  to  make  another  long  and  soli- 
tary journey."  :- 

A  Grain  of  Mustard  Seed 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Lowrie  alone  in  Lodiana,  to  the 
present  situation  of  the  Presbyterian  Missions  in  India, 
with  its  three  principle  branches  of  North  India,  the 
Punjab,  and  Western  India;  and  its  over  forty  stations, 
its  240  American  Missionaries,  its  900  churches  and 
groups,  its  12,000  communicant  members,  and  30,000 
catechumens,  its  hospitals,  dispensaries,  schools,  col- 
leges, etc.  Surely  he  lifted  up  the  tanner!  And  if  I 
were  to  more  than  mention  by  name,  those  who  followed 
his  footsteps  to  India  from  his  own  Seminary  alone,  time 
would  fail  me  to  speak  of  Newton  and  Cope  and  Crane ; 
of  Warren  and  Williams;  of  Levitt  and  Fullerton;  of 
Campbell  and  Johnston — our  martyrs  in  the  Sepoy  Re- 
bellion; of  William  F.  Johnston,  who  came  to  fill  his 
martyred  brother's  place,  and  continued  in  active  ser- 
vice for  over  sixty  years ;  of  Wortabet  and  Holcomb  and 
A.  P.  Kelso ;  of  the  Newton  brothers,  Charles  Beatty  and 
Francis  J.;  of  Hull  and  the  E wing  brothers,  Arthur  and 
Sir  James ;  of  McComb  and  Pollock  and  U.  S.  Grant 
Jones;  of  Wiley  and  Allison  and. Hezlep  and  Dodds  and 
Llewellyn  and  Weir  and  Hendrix  and  Wallace,  down  to 
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Calvin  Hoffman  Hazlett,  who  went  out  in  1923.  Through 
what  an  Apostolic  succession  has  the  torch  been  handed 
down ! 


;    V— THE  MAP  OF  MISSIONS  OF  THE  W.F.M.S. 

^  From  the  culminating  point  which  we  have  now 
reached  with  the  establishment  of  the  first  permanent 
Mission  Station  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  reporting  the  progress  of  the 
enterprise  as  it  continued  to  be  conducted  during  the  re- 
maining years  of  the  old  Society's  existence.  And  what 
has  been  described  already  surely  ought  to  be  enough  to 
indicate  its  character  and  its  direction,  its  spirit  and  the 
driving  force  behind  it.  We  have  scarcely  scratched  the 
surface,  to  be  sure;  but  if  we  have  been  privileged  to 
awaken  in  any  one  an  interest  to  dip  into  the  records  for 
himself,  we  shall  feel  fully  repaid. 

Before  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  story,  however, 
which  tells  of  the  transfer  of  the  Society  to  the  newly 
established  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church;  let  us  pause  long  enough  for  a  brief 
glimpse  at  the  Map  of  Missions  of  the  Western  Foreign 
Missionary  Society:  and  note  certain  further  outstand- 
ing achievements  of  those  six  short  crowded  years.  It 
will  prove  convenient  to  take  up  the  several  missions  and 
■projected  missions  in  succession,  following  the  method 
employed  by  Dr.  Ashbel  Green: 

...^  .    The  Mission  to  Western  Africa 

The  Mission  to  Northern  India 
■K-rr  D^-y-^    jT^g  Mission  to  the  Western  Indians 
^.ix    ',^.V.    The  Mission  to  Smyrna.,   . 
jr;,-.    ^        The  Mission  to  China 
If,   -r^^r^]^-   Projected  or  Prospective  Missions 
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The  Mission  to  Western  Africa 

We  left  the  Mission  to  Western  Africa  in  sore  straits; 
but  find  the  following  encouraging  reference  to  it  in  the 
Final  Eeport  of  the  Society,  May,  1837:— ''This  Mission, 
the  first  commenced,  has  always  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  Committee.  Since  the  last  report,  it  has  been  re- 
newed under  circumstances  of  much  promise.  Mr.  Eph- 
raim  Titler,  a  colored  man  and  a  licentiate  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Philadelphia,  has  been  sent  to  the  Bassa  tribe, 
on  the  river  John,  18  miles  from  the  flourishing  settle- 
ment of  Bassa  Cove.  He  had  spent  some  time  in  Liberia. 
He  was  instructed  to  commence  at  Boblee,  a  station  pre- 
viously selected  by  Mr.  Pinney,  having  every  facility  of 
access  to  the  natives,  and  owing  to  its  elevated  situation, 
affording  every  prospect  of  health.  Mr.  Titler  sailed 
from  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  on  the  31st  December  (1836), 
on  a  vessel  chartered  by  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  with  a  number  of  emigrants  to  Liberia.  They 
arrived  at  Monrovia  in  safety  early  in  February. 

''It  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee,  as  fast  as  they 
can  procure  suitable  and  educated  colored  men,  to 
strenghten  and  enlarge  this  Mission.  The  employment 
of  colored  men,  for  building  up  the  Redeemer's  kingdom 
in  Africa,  the  Committee  now  believe,  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently attended  to  by  the  churches.  Their  own  most 
painful  experience,  in  the  loss  of  their  first  missionaries; 
the  lamentable  loss  of  lives  among  the  missionaries  of 
other  societies,  and  particularly  of  that  noble  institution, 
the  Church  of  England  Missionary  Society,  have  brought 
the  subject  of  some  other  agency  strongly  before  the 
Committee. ' ' 

This  experimental  policy  of  employing  colored  mis- 
sionaries was  not  to  prove  an  unqualified  success,  and 
was  eventually  discontinued;  but  it  shows  us  that  the 
Society's  first  love  was  also  one  of  its  last  thoughts.  And 
so  we  leave  them  bravely  carrying  on ;  but  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  at  least  the  mention  of  some  of  the  names  of 
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the  men  from  Western,  who  have  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  elder  brother  Cloud  in  the  course  of  the 
years. 

There  was  George  Paull  of  the  Class  of  1862,  whose 
grave  is  on  far  off  Corisco  Island,  ^'a  young  brother 
greatly  beloved,  in  whose  life  and  labors  were  recognized 
a  spirit  akin  to  that  of  a  Brainard,  an  Eliot,  a  Schwartz, 
and  whose  zeal  for  bleeding  Africa,  prematurely  and 
almost  literally  consumed  the  vessel  in  which  it  burned. '  * 
There  was  W.  C.  Gault  of  the  Class  of  1881,  who  ^^held 
a  very  large  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  Africans."  There 
was  Adolphus  C.  Good  of  the  Class  of  1882,  ^ '  who  opened 
the  interior  of  the  Cameroon,  and  was  a  true  pioneer;  and 
whose  equal  for  energy  and  ability,  zeal  and  true  Chris- 
tian manhood,  we  will  go  far  to  find."  There  is  his  son, 
A.  I.  Good,  of  the  Class  of  1909,  in  Africa  to-day,  and 
Jacob  A.  Eeis,  Jr.,  of  the  Class  of  1912. 

And  finally,  there  is  W.  C.  Johnston,  of  the  Class  of 
1895,  who  has  done  such  a  splendid  work  for  Africa,  and 
whose  furlough  the  Board  has  extended  for  six  months, 
that  he  might  act  as  Executive  Secretary  for  this  Cen- 
tennial. President  Kelso  has  recently  told  how  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  Pittsburgh,  in 
1895,  he  had  volunteered  to  go  to  Africa,  and  as  there 
were  not  sufficient  funds  available  at  the  time,  they  were 
subscribed  upon  the  floor  of  that  Assembly.  Pray  God 
that  there  may  be  some  other  sons  of  Western  ready  for 
service  in  Africa  when  the  Assembly  meets  here  in  May! 
What  better  memorial  could  there  be  than  that? 

The  Mission  to  Northern  India 

We  have  already  treated  of  the  Mission  to  India  at 
some  length;  but  Dr.  Lowrie  gives  some  statistics  of  the 
Mission  in  1842,  only  five  years  after  the  transfer,  that 
enable  us  to  judge  more  adequately  the  results  of  the 
labors  of  the  Society  on  that  important  field.  ^^  There 
are  now  three  Missions,"  he  writes,  ^^five  Stations,  seven- 
teen ordained  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  one  printer,  one 
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teacher,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  married  men;  several 
valuable  native  assistants;  three  schools,  containing 
nearly  two  hundred  orphan  children,  who  are  supported 
and  brought  up  by  the  missionaries  as  if  they  were  the 
children  of  Christian  parents;  three  English  schools,  with 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  scholars,  and  several  com- 
mon or  day  schools;  two  printing  establishments,  with 
book-binderies;  and  four  churches,  whose  members  com- 
prise the  families  of  the  missionaries,  and  a  number  of 
native  converts,  besides  the  orphan  children,  who  have 
all  received  the  ordinance  of  baptism." 

He  likewise  chronicles  the  arrival  of  the  successive 
reinforcements,  which  up  to  the  time  of  the  transfer  were 
as  follows:  the  first,  Newton  and  Wilson  and  their  wives; 
the  second,  McEwen,  Campbell,  Eogers,  Jamieson  and 
Morris,  and  their  wives ;  and  the  third,  consisting  of  Wil- 
son, Morrison,  Craig  and  Morris,  under  appointment  and 
ready  to  sail.  To  which  may  be  added  the  dates  of  the 
founding  of  the  first  five  Stations:  Lodiana,  1834;  Alla- 
habad, 1836;  Sabathu  and  Saharanpur,  1837;  and  Petteh- 
gurh,  1838. 

The  Mission  to  the  Western  Indians 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  line  between  Home 
and  Foreign  Missions  was  not  then  as  closely  drawn  as 
it  is  to-day;  and  that  the  missions  among  the  American 
Indians  were  under  our  Foreign  Board  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  October,  1833,  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh  adopt- 
ed a  Eesolution  to  sustain  the  Western  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society  ^'in  attempting  the  immediate  supply  of 
every  unsupplied  and  accessible  tribe  of  the  Western 
Keserve  Indians.''  This  led  to  the  establishment  of  two 
Missions. 

The  Mission  to  the  Weas 

The  Mission  to  the  Weas  was  established  in  Decem- 
ber, 1833,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Kerr,  of  the  Class  of  1833 
of  the  Western   Theological   Seminary,    and   the   Rev. 
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Wells  Buslmell,  and  their  wives,  with  Miss  Nancy  Hen- 
derson and  Miss  Martha  Boal.  The  Fifth  Annual  Eeport 
of  the  Society  (1837)  states  that— ^^  The  Wea  tribe  of 
Indians  have  greatly  profited  by  the  labors  bestowed  up- 
on them.  A  church  containing  ten  native  members  has 
been  formed  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  hearts  of  the  mis- 
sionaries have  been  encouraged  by  thus  early  seeing  the 
blessing  of  God  on  their  labors,  among  this  solitary,  de- 
graded, and  neglected  people.'' 

The  Mission  to  the  lowas 

The  Fourth  Annual  Eeport  states  that  the  *'Iowa 
Mission  comprises  one  station  established  among  a  con- 
siderable division  of  the  tribe  of  that  name,  about  eighty- 
five  miles  from  the  Weas.  It  consists  at  present  (1836) 
of  Mr.  A.  Ballard  and  wife,  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Shepherd. 
Two  or  three  schools  were  sustained  during  most  of  the 
last  summer;  and  when  the  missionaries  have  found  it 
impracticable  regularly  to  assemble  the  children  together, 
they  have  spent  most  of  each  day  in  going  from  lodge  to 
lodge  through  the  village,  and  giving  to  their  pupils  in 
each  family  their  stated  lessons,  accompanying  them 
with  suitable  instructions  to  the  parents  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  The  lowas,  like  other  tribes,  have 
been  much  addicted  to  the  excessive  and  ruinous  use  of 
ardent  spirits.  But  the  mission  has  already  been  highly 
serviceable  in  arresting  the  progress  and  diminishing  the 
evils  of  this  vice;  and  the  missionaries  have  been  a  good 
deal  encouraged  by  the  apparent  desire  on  the  part  of 
many  to  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  God." 

The  Mission  to  Smyrna 

The  Mission  to  Smyrna  is  of  a  different  character 
than  any  of  the  others,  in  that  it  was  neither  initiated 
by  the  Committee,  nor  permanently  carried  on.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  its  undertaking  and  abandonment  are  as 
follows:  In  one  of  the  earliest  issues  of  the  ** Foreign 
Missionary  Chronicle,'' — June,  1833 — there  appeared  a 
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communication  from  the  Rev.  Josiah  Brewer,  appealing 
for  assistance  in  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged  in 
Smyrna.  He  states  that  he  is  the  only  American  and 
almost  the  only  Protestant  Missionary  among  the  six 
millions  of  benighted  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor.  He  like- 
wise states  that  an  independent  society,  the  '  ^  New  Haven 
Ladies  Greek  Association, ' '  that  has  been  helping  to  sus- 
tain the  work,  being  straitened  for  funds,  would  gladly 
resign  the  field  to  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary 
Society.  The  Committee  were  intrigued  by  this  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  on  a  work  in  the  ancient  territory  of 
the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  and  took  Mr.  Brewer  under 
their  care.  A  Mr,  Thomas  Brown,  a  printer,  and  his 
wife,  were  sent  out  to  the  field;  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  Mc- 
Combs  and  Mr.  John  McClintock  and  their  wives  were 
under  appointment  and  ready  to  sail.  ''The  unexpected 
return  of  Mr.  Brown,  however,  and  a  previous  under- 
standing had  with  Mr.  Brewer,  led  the  Board  to  recon- 
sider its  purpose,  and  to  relinquish  the  field.''  The  Final 
Report  of  the  Society  indicates  that  this  step  had  been 
taken  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  certain  dissatisfaction 
with  this  connection  existed  in  the  minds  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Church.  Nevertheless  the  Committee  enter- 
tained the  confident  expectation  that  the  mission  to  Asia 
Minor  would  be  resumed  during  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  chief  significance  of  this  abortive  Mediterranean 

adventure,  is,  perhaps,  its  indication  of  the  scope  of  the 
views  and  of  the  daring  leadership  of  the  Society;  but 
it  likewise  introduces  to  us  an  incident  that  gives  us  a 
fresh  view  point  from  which  to  regard  the  momentous 
undertaking  in  which  they  were  engaged.  In  1834,  the 
Rev.  James  Matheson,  D.D.,  representing  a  Deputation 
from  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales, 
visited  Pittsburgh.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his 
account  of  that  visit: 
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The  Port  of  Pitfshurgh  '   - '    '    '■ 

/'In  all  my  intercourse/'  lie  says,  "with  the  min- 
isters of  this  town,  the  professors  of  the  Theological 
Institution,  and  pious  laymen  connected  with  benevolent 
and  religious  societies,  I  find  the  most  enlightened  views 
of  Christian  policy.  The  religious  interests  of  the  world 
appear  to  receive  much  of  their  attention.  Yesterday  I 
met  with  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Western  Foreign 
Missionary  Society.  The  progress  of  this  Society  has 
been  equal  to  that  of  our  most  favored  institutions  at 
home.  Its  income  for  the  last  year  (see  Second  Annual 
Report,  May,  1834),  Avas  seventeen  thousand  dollars,  and 
it  has  only  been  two  years  in  existence.  It  is  only  about 
fifty  years  since  the  first  preacher  passed  over  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains,  into  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  This 
was  the  Rev.  John  McMillan.  There  were  few  inhabi- 
tants then;  and  for  some  time  he  labored  almost  alone. 
Two  or  three  years  ago,  this  venerable  and  apostolic  man 
visited  the  churches  which  he  was  instrumental  in  plant- 
ing. And  in  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh  there  are  now 
twenty-three  thousand  communicants,  and  about  a  hun- 
dred thousand  hearers  of  the  Gospel,  besides  Christian 
churches  of  other  denominations. 

"But  not  only  has  this  good  been  effected  for  the 
people  themselves.  In  this  infant  town  they  have  begun 
to  feel  for,  and  to  assist  the  heathen.  How  surprising 
that,  from  this  distant  region,  messengers  of  peace  should 
be  sent  forth  to  Northern  India,  Western  Africa,  and 
even  to  Jerusalem  itself.  The  two  former  countries 
already  have  devoted  and  well-trained  missionaries  from 
this  Society ;  and  arrangements  are  noiv  making  to  estab- 
lish missions  in  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  and  in  China.  We 
have  been  told  of  the  surprise  expressed  by  certain  cus- 
tom-house officers  of  one  of  the  European  ports,  at  find- 
ing a  ship's  papers  dated  Pittsburgh.  No  less  surpris- 
ing will  it  be  to  the  Christian  traveler  to  meet,  amidst 
the  ruins  of   the  Seven  Churches,   or  the   mountains  of 
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Judaea,  missionaries  sent  from  a  spot  in  the  other  hemis- 
phere, perhaps  unknown  to  him  even  by  name,  and  itself 
but  recently  blessed  with  Gospel  light." 

The  Mission  to  China 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  Society  had  looked 
toward  China,  as  well  as  toward  India  and  Africa,  as  one 
of  the  three  major  fields  of  missionary  endeavor;  but 
China  was  a  much  more  difficult  problem  than  either  of 
the  other  tw^o.  At  length,  in  the  fall  of  1837,  we  find 
them  ready  to  undertake  the  Mission.  Their  plans  are 
all  laid;  and  their  first  missionaries — the  Rev.  Robert  W. 
Orr,  one  of  that  group  of  students  at  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  who  had  heard  the  challenge  ^^Whom 
shall  we  send?" — and  the  Rev.  John  A.  Mitchell — were 
under  appointment,  and  ready  to  sail,  when  all  the  affairs 
of  the  Societ}^  were  transferred  to  the  new  Board  of  the 
Church. 

In  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  (May 
1837),  there  is  a  masterly  presentation  of  the  situation 
as  it  then  existed,  together  with  a  succinct  outline  of 
the  Society's  proposed  program  for  breaking  down  the 
Chinese  wall  of  exclusion.  It  is  well  worth  our  notice, 
even  in  this  brief  sketch,  not  only  because  it  acquaints 
us  with  the  almost  insuperable  obstacles  with  which 
these  earlier  missionary  efforts  had  to  contend,  but  be- 
cause it  affords  us  our  latest  glimpse  of  the  courage  and 
resourcefulness  of  the  founders  of  the  missionary  enter- 
prise of  our  Church. 

'^This  great  people,"  so  the  Report  asserts,  ^'not 
more  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  their  territory  and 
the  number  of  their  population,  than  for  their  entire 
ignorance  of  the  true  God,  have  of  late  engaged  the 
thoughts  of  professing  Christians  in  all  parts  of  our 
country.  The  remarkable  fact  that  one-fourth,  or  per- 
haps one-third  of  the  human  race  read  one  language, 
ought  long  ere  now  to  have  called  for  the  exertion  of 
every  friend  of  missions,  and  of  the  Bible,  to  give  them 
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that  blessed  book  in  numbers  somewhat  proportionate 
to  the  demand.  But  alas!  A  few  small  editions  of  the 
Chinese  Bible  is  the  entire  supply  for  these  hundreds  of 
millions.  The  missionary  and  tract  societies  of  our  own 
and  other  countries,  have  of  late  years  been  most  use- 
fully employed  in  furnishing  tracts  and  scripture  his- 
tories; but  all  that  has  yet  been  done  cannot  bear  any 
comparison  to  what  is  yet  wanted. 

"The  impression  that  China  is  closed  to  missionary 
exertions,  seems  yet  to  rest  like  an  incubus  on  the  minds 
of  Christians,  and  to  paralyze  and  throw  doubt  on  every 
exertion  in  her  behalf.  China  is  closed  in  some  respects, 
but  China  is  open  and  waiting  for  the  Gospel  in  others. 
The  government  of  China,  fearful  of  European  politics, 
and  still  remembering  the  intrigues  of  the  agents  of  the 
Church  of  Eome,  have  forbidden  the  residence  of  for- 
eigners within  their  limits,  except  at  one  designated 
point.  The  government  do  not  permit  even  their  lan- 
guage to  be  taught,  nor  their  books  to  be  sold  to  for- 
eigners. They  forbid  also  the  reading  of  any  books 
brought  by  foreigners.  They  permit  no  schools  to  be 
taught  by  them,  nor  printing  presses  to  be  established. 
New  edicts  make  their  appearance  from  time  to  time,* 
but  these  prohibitions  are  of  long  standing.  Notwith- 
standing these  measures,  the  people  of  China  are  anxious 
to  receive  our  religious,  scientific,  and  historical  books; 
and  if  instead  of  five  thousand  copies  of  the  Bible,  we 
had  half  a  million,  and  prudent  and  qualified  men  to  dis- 
tribute them,  it  would  not  be  long  before  they  would  be 
in  circulation,  in  the  most  thickly  settled  part  of  the 
empire.  All  the  Mandarins,  and  all  the  military  officers, 
could  not  prevent  their  teeming  millions  from  receiving 
and  reading  them.  It  ill  becomes  the  Church  to  he  dis- 
coieraged  till  the  missionaries  abroad  report  to  them 
that  nothing  more  can  be  done. 


*The  'Foreign  Missionary  Chronicle,'  vol.  v,  pp.  77,  139;  gives 
some  of  the  edicts,  and  makes  some  interesting  comments  thereon. 
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.^^Jri:  other  respects  China  is  open  and  perfectly  ac-- 
cessihle  to  missionary  labors.  In  every  island  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  Chinese  emigrants  are  to  be  found, 
mostly  residing  together;  and  men  of  a  right  spirit^  sus- 
tained by  the  prayers  and  the  contributions  of  the 
churches,  only  are  wanted  to  carry  to  these  accessible 
perishing  thousands,  the  bread  of  life.  These  emigrants, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  are  connected  with  the  popu- 
lation at  home;  many  are  constantly  coming  and  return- 
ing; and  thus  affording  facilities  and  opportunities  to 
disseminate  printed  books  to  a  great  extent.  The  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  the  Chinese  population,  engaged 
in  fishing,  far  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  in  large  com- 
panies together,  ought  neither  to  be  overlooked  nor  neg- 
lected. The  attempt  to  supply  them  with  printed  or  oral 
instruction  might  not  in  all  cases  be  permitted,  because 
they  are  for  the  most  part  accompanied  by  war  boats. 
But  let  the  trial  be  made.  It  may  be  found  that  those 
very  war  boats,  will  be  the  first  to  receive  the  words  of 
life." 

We  turn  from  the  Eeport,  to  ask  what  it  was  that 
the  Directors  of  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
proposed  to  do.  First,  they  were  convinced  that  if  China 
could  not  be  entered  directly,  bases  of  operation  could 
be  established  outside  its  borders,  from  which  the  Gospel 
offensive  could  be  carried  on.  And  this  is  exactly  what 
was  done.  And  it  is  in  reference  to  this  that  Dr.  Speer 
has  written  that,  as  the  Western  Seminary  has  sent  out 
the  first  missionaries  of  our  Church  to  India  and  Africa, 
so  *4t  sent  out  Orr  and  Travelli  as  our  first  missionaries 
to  China,  although  they  were  never  to  reach  China — 
their  service  for  China  being  rendered  in  Singapore, 
while  they  waited  for  the  slow  gates  to  swing  ajar." 

An  Adventure  in  Typography 

But  by  far  the  most  unique  and  daring,  as  well  as 
the  most  interesting  adventure  of  the  old  Society,  had 
to  do  with  the  problem  of  making  the  Bible  available 
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in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Chinese. 
Once  more  the  clearest  explanation  both  of  the  problem 
and  of  its  solution  is  to  be  found  in  the  Committee  ^s 
Report: 

*' Heretofore  the  Chinese  printing  has  been  almost 
entirely  performed  in  the  Chinese  on  blocks  of  wood.  The 
preparation  of  these  blocks  requires  the  employment  of 
Chinese  artists.  Hence  nothing  could  be  done  without 
their  assistance.  The  Chinese  language  has  no  alphabet, 
every  character  represents  either  a  word  or  an  idea. 
Their  number  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Marshman  at  30,000. 
The  expense  of  preparing  steel  punches  and  matrices  for 
such  a  number  would  be  so  great,  that  till  lately  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  supply  the  whole.  Besides  the 
expense,  the  difficulty  of  arranging  30,000  different  char- 
acters in  a  printing  office,  so  as  to  be  managable  by  the 
printer,  is  seen  at  once  to  be  too  great  for  practical 
purposes. 

**The  Rev.  Mr.  Dyer  at  Penang,  has  been  for  some 
time  engaged  with  good  success  in  preparing  steel 
punches  and  matrices  for  two  or  three  thousand  of  the 
characters  most  in  use.  These  types  when  prepared  can 
be  used  in  the  common  printing  press,  and  even  that 
number  of  characters  will  afford  great  facility  in  Chinese 
printing.  Still  it  is  most  desirable,  that  when  the  mis- 
sionaries have  acquired  a  full  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, they  should  have  the  advantage  of  using  any 
character  in  it  they  might  prefer,  in  translating  or  ex- 
plaining the  Bible  or  in  writing  their  other  publications. 
This  most  important  discovery  has  quite  recently  been 
made.  More  than  thirty  years  ago,  Dr.  Marshman  dis- 
covered that  most  of  the  Chinese  characters  consisted 
of  two  elements,  which  he  called  formatives  and  prima- 
tives.  He  pointed  out  this  principle  to  the  student  of  the 
language  with  great  clearness,  as  one  of  great  impor 
tance  for  him  to  know. 

**Dr.  Marshman  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware 
how  very  important  this  discovery  was  in  relation  to  the 
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preparation  of  a  body  of  metal  type,  for  the  whole  lan- 
guage. Pursuing  the  subject  "^ith  the  light  thus  afforded 
by  this  venerable  and  able  missionary,  the  Chinese 
scholars  in  Paris  carried  it  one  step  farther  in  reference 
solely  to  printing.  They  divided  the  whole  language 
into  two  classes  of  divisible  and  indivisible  characters, 
and  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  divisible  characters 
and  a  reduction  of  them  to  their  most  simple  elements. 
It  appeared  that  with  9000  punches  and  matrices,  the 
whole  30,000  characters  can  be  formed.  By  arranging 
and  numbering  these  9000  elements  under  their  respec- 
tive keys,  the  whole  presents  but  little  more  difficulty 
than  a  common  English  printing  office.'^ 

So  much  for  the  possibility  of  the  process.  The  next 
question  was  the  expense.  An  experienced  typographer 
was  found  in  Paris  who  would  do  the  work  for  $6,600  a 
set,  but  who  could  not  afford  to  make  less  than  three  sets. 
And  so  the  Committee  of  the  Western  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society,  poor  as  they  were,  entered  into  partnership 
with  King  Louis  Philippe  of  France  and  the  British 
Museum,  in  ordering  the  three  sets.  It  is  a  fascinating 
episode,  and  one  of  the  home  touches  is  that  the  first 
^'remittance  for  matrices  for  metal  type  for  printing  the 
Bible  in  Chinese,"  was  the  $500  contribution  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Young  Men 's  Bible  Society  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  Hon.  Walter  Lowrie 

The  one  man  whq  was  primarily  responsible  for  this 
crowning  achievement  of  the  Society  was  the  Hon. 
Walter  Lowrie,  who  shares  with  Dr.  Swift  the  honor  of 
having  done  most  for  the  establishment  of  the  Foreign 
Missionary  enterprise  of  the  Presbyterian  Church — no 
account  of  which  can  be  complete  without  an  adequate 
notice  of  his  character  and  labors  in  its  behalf.  I  will 
therefore  avail  myself  of  the  brief  biographical  sketch 
by  Dr.  Speer  in  his  '^ Presbyterian  Foreign  Missions:" 

**  Walter  Lowrie  was  one  of  the  great  characters  of 
our   Church.     He    was    born   in   Edinburgh,    Scotland, 
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December  10,  1784.  He  was  brought  to  America  when 
eight  years  old,  and  settled  w^ith  his  parents  first  in  Hunt- 
ingdon County,  then  in  Butler  County,  Pennsylvania.  In- 
tending to  enter  the  ministry,  he  was  turned  aside.  In 
1811,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  and, 
then,  after  seven  years  of  service,  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term,  in  1824, 
he  became  Secretary  to  the  Senate,  and  held  the  office 
for  twelve  years,  and  was  urged  to  remain,  but  turned 
from  it  in  1836,  to  become  Secretary  of  the  Western  For- 
eign Missionary  Society*  (succeeding  Dr.  Swift),  and 
then  of  the  Board.  He  held  this  office  until,  disabled  by 
the  infirmities  of  old  age,  he  laid  it  down  in  1868.  He 
was  a  man  of  calm,  judicious  mind,  trusted  absolutely 
by  all  men,  and  beloved.  In  the  Senate,  among  such 
men  as  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Kandolph,  he  was 
regarded  as  ^an  authority  upon  all  questions  of  political 
history  and  constitutional  law.'  And  later,  whenever  he 
rose  to  speak  in  any  assembly  of  the  Church,  there  was 
a  silent  and  confident  attention.  Every  one  knew  that 
Walter  Lowrie  was  absolutely  true  and  genuine.  He 
taught  himself  Chinese  in  order  to  help  the  press  in 
Shanghai,  and  he  laid  the  foundations  of  that  great  enter- 
prise. No  detail  was  too  small  for  his  honest  care,  and 
no  plans  were  so  great  as  to  appall  him.  He  was  a  man 
of  missionary  heart.  He  abandoned  a  lucrative  position 
for  one  that  never  supported  his  family,  and  he  gave 
three  sons  to  missions,  one  to  India,t  and  two  to  China, 
one  of  them  to  a  martyr's  death.t  He  was  as  simple  as 
he  was  great,  loving  Christ  as  a  little  child,  and  plead- 
ing  everywhere  and  always,  often  with  tears,  for  the  work 
to  which  he  had  given  up  everything  himself,  and  for 
which  his  Master  had  given  up  all  before  him.'' 


*Hays,  'Presbyterians:' — "He  left  that  high  place  to  take  the 
higher  one  of  Secretary  of  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society." 
rJohn  C.  Lowrie. 
tHe  died  by  the  hand  of  Chinese  pirates,  August  18,  1847. 
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Projected  or  Prospective  Missions 

In  the  final  Eeport  of  the  Society,  we  read  that 
among  their  projected  missions,  was  one  to  Calcutta,  and 
an  enlargement  of  their  operations  among  the  Indian 
tribes,  extending  the  work  much  farther  than  they  had 
hitherto  attempted,  in  the  direction  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains.* Neither  of  these  missions  were  they  destined  to 
undertake;  but  our  very  last  glimpse  of  them,  as  they 
turn  their  gaze  alternately  to  the  far  West  and  to  the 
far  East,  is  symbolical  of  the  breadth  and  the  scope  of 
their  ambition  to  fulfil  their  Lord's  last  command — *'Go 
ye  into  all  the  world." 


yi— DYING  AND  BEHOLD  THEY  LIVE 
The  Founding  of  the  Board 

We  are  now  come  to  the  final  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  We  are  not 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  continuing  debate  within  the 
Church  on  the  subject  of  missionary  agency,  nor  to  trace 
the  steps  which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  by  the  Assembly  of  1837.  That  is  a  story 
in  itself,  and  would  draw  this  paper  out  to  an  inordinate 
length.  Suffice  it  to  record  that  the  Assembly  did,  in 
that  year,  take  the  action  which  the  fathers  of  the  Synod 
of  Pittsburgh  had  desired  so  ardently  for  so  many  years. 

With  this  action  of  the  General  Assembly,  however, 
and  the  taking  over  of  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary 
*'lock,  stock,  and  barrel,"  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
men  who  had  conceived  and  carried  on  the  glorious 
enterprise,  the  course  of  which  we  have  been  tracing, 
might  feel  at  least  a  touch  of  regret.  On  the  contrary, 
they  rejoiced  greatly.    It  was   for  this   that   they  had 


♦In  another  place  they  say,  'the  Rocky  Mountains  and  beyond.' 
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labored  from  the  beginning.  And  tlie  Synod  now  saw  all 
that  it  had  set  ont  to  do  accomplished,  and  more  than 
all.  They  had  the  added  gronnd  of  congratulation  that, 
in  the  Providence  of  God,  they  had  been  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  Foreign  Missionary  enterprise  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  But  far  more  important  to  them 
than  this,  was  the  realization  that  at  length  they  had 
been  instrumental  in  establishing  the  principle  for  all 
time,  that  tlie  work  of  Foreign  Missions  is  the  ivorh  of 
the  Cliurcli  in  its  distinctive  cliaracter  as  a  Cliurcli.  "\Yo 
may  wonder  to-day  how  any  one  ever  thought  otherwise ; 
but  if  we  think  correctly  upon  this  matter,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  it  was  these  men  who  have  taught  us  so  to  think. 
However  that  may  be,  it  was  a  memorable  occasion 
when,  on  June  7,  1837,  the  Resolution  was  passed: 
^^That  the  General  Assembly  will  superintend  and  con- 
duct, hy  its  own  proper  antliority,  the  Avork  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  by  a  Board  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  and  duly  amenable  to  said 
Assembly.''  This  was  the  first  official  recognition  of  that 
principle  that  was  later  to  receive  even  clearer  and  more 
emphatic  expression  in  the  declaration  of  the  Assembly 
of  1847,  that: — ''The  Presbyterian  Church  is  a  Mission- 
ary Society,  the  object  of  which  is  to  aid  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  world,  and  every  member  of  this  Church  is  a 
member  for  life  of  said  Society,  and  bound  to  do  all  in 
his  power  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object."  And 
again  by  the  Assembly  of  1867,  which  declared: — ■ 
''This  Assembly  regards  the  whole  Church  as  a  Mission- 
ary Society  whose  main  work  is  to  spread  the  knowledge 
of  salvation."  No,  there  were  no  regrets  when  the 
"Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society  no  longer  had  any 
existence  as  a  separate  entity, — for  by  that  very  fact,  it 
became  perpetuated,  merging  its  existence  in  the  Board 
of  the  Church.  It  died,  and  behold,  it  lives !  And  when 
it  voluntarily  transferred  its  "funds,  its  Missions  and 
its  papers,"  to  the  Assembly's  Board,  it  transferred  its 
principles  as  well, — its  ideals,  its  program,  and  its  tre- 
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mendous  missionary  earnestness  and  enthusiasm — all  of 
which  are  to-day  a  part  of  the  great  inheritance  of  the 
Chnrch. 

The  First  Meeting 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  was  held  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Assembly,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  October 
31st,  1837.  The  first  important  transaction  was  the 
transfer  of  the  Missions  and  fnnds  of  the  Society 
to  the  Board.  From  a  summary  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  of  its  affairs,  it  appears  that 
it  then  had  forty-five  missionaries ;  though  eight  of 
these  were  then  on  their  way  to  their  fields  of  labor; 
three  were  expecting  daily  to  embark;  seven  were  de- 
tained for  the  present  for  want  of  funds,  and  two  were 
in  this  country  for  other  causes.  Eleven  of  these  were 
ordained  ministers,  five  Avere  teachers,  one  was  a  printer 
and  book  binder,  and  twenty  were  women.  It  had  under 
its  care  three  presses,  one  high  school,  two  boarding 
schools  and  several  common  schools.  The  receipts  for 
the  year  ending  October  15th  (1837),  were  $40,266,  and 
the  balance  in  hand  $5,784,  would  be  wanted  for  the 
China  Mission  about  to  he  commenced.  The  ^^  Foreign 
Missionary  Chronicle"  was,  of  course,  included  in  the 
transfer,  and  became  the  organ  of  the  Board. 

The  new  Board  then  passed  a  Resolution  which 
stated  that: — '^ Those  who  have  watched  the  progress  of 
that  Society  (the  W.F.M.S.)  from  its  formation,  cannot 
but  recognize  the  favor  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church 
in  prospering  its  interest.  It  has  ample  cause  for  grati- 
tude on  account  of  the  direct  usefulness  that  has  already 
been  accomplished  by  its  labors,  and  still  more,  perhaps, 
on  account  of  the  system  of  efforts,  now  fairly  com- 
menced, which  give  fair  promise  of  conveying  the  most 
important  blessings  to  extensive  regions  of  the  heathen 
world.  It  is  also  a  source  of  unfeigned  satisfaction  that 
it  has  proved  the  means  and  the  occasion  of  strengthen- 
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ing  and  extending  throughont  our  Presbyterian  Zion, 
the  conviction,  that  as  a  CJitircli,  ive  are  debtors  to  the 
heathen;  the  events  of  its  past  history  have,  no  donbt, 
contributed  largely  to  the  present  ecclesiastical  action 
of  the  Church  in  behalf  of  Foreign  Missions;  and  now 
that,  free  from  debt  and  all  emharrassments,  it  has  been 
taken  under  the  patronage  and  direction  of  the  highest 
judicatory  of  our  Church,  our  hope  and  prayer  to  God 
is,  that  the  stream  of  s^aupathy  and  benevolence  may 
flow  towards  the  poor  heathen  more  broad,  and  deep,  and 
pure,  from  the  midst  of  all  our  churches,  until  the  time 
shall  come  when  all  nations  shall  possess  and  joyfully 
appreciate  our  excellent  system  of  faith,  and  shall  with 
us  Svorship  God  in  the  Spirit,  and  rejoice  in  Christ 
Jesus,  having  no  confidence  in  the  flesh/  " 

The  Board  Carries  On! 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  Society  had  planned 
the  Mission  to  China, — how  carefully  they  had  surveyed 
that  great  fleld,  prepared  their  attack,  chosen  their  base, 
made  their  arrangements  for  printing  their  literature  in 
the  Chinese  language, — and  that  the  first  Missionaries 
were  under  appointment  and  ready  to  sail.  The  final  de- 
tails, however,  of  the  launching  of  this  momentous  Mis- 
sion, fell  to  the  lot  of  the  newly  established  Board,  the 
embarkation  of  Messrs.  Orr  and  Mitchell  taking  place 
on  December  9,  1837,  a  little  over  a  month  after  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Board  in  Baltimore. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  with  great  interest 
that  we  read  the  first  paragraph  of  their  instructions  to 
the  departing  heralds  of  the  Cross: — ''To  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  John  A.  Mitchell  and  Robert  W.  Orr,  Mission- 
aries to  China.  Beloved  Brethren, — It  is  a  subject  of 
peculiar  interest  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  General  Assembly, 
that  one  of  their  first  acts  is  to  deliver  instructions  to 
the  first  missionaries  to  China  sent  out  by  the  Presby- 
terian Church.''  What  if  the  old  Society  was  no  more? 
Its  soul  went  marching  on! 
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THE  CENTENNIAL 

The  year  1931  is  a  double  anniversary.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  old  Redstone,  the  first  Presbytery 
west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  was  organized  by 
three  ministers  and  three  elders,  their  vision  bounded 
only  by  the  setting  sun.  To-day,  one  of  its  successors, 
the  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh,  has  become  the  largest 
Presbytery  in  the  world.  It  is  also  the  Centennial  of  the 
organization  of  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Soci- 
ety,— an  event  of  such  significance  to  the  entire  Church, 
that  it  is  to  be  signalized  by  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1931. 

The  Centennial  Committee*  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Pittsburgh,  which  was  appointed  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Alumni  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  at 
their  own  Centennial  in  1927,  have  endeavored  to  stress, 
from  the  very  beginning,  their  hope  that  this  may  be  the 
occasion  of  a  great  spiritual,  evangelistic,  and  mission- 
ary awakening  throughout  the  bounds  of  the  old  Synod 
of  Pittsburgh.  There  is  a  danger  in  anniversaries,  how- 
ever,^the  danger  that  they  may  exhaust  themselves  in 
mere  remembrance,  in  mere  memorial,  in  mere  lip-ser- 
vice to  the  great  past.  Is  it  invidious  to  recall  the  fact 
that  last  year,  in  which  we  celebrated  the  1900th  Anni- 
versary of  Pentecost,  our  Church  lost  five  members  for 
every  four  it  received?  No,  it  is  rather  a  fact  to  be 
prayerfully  pondered;  and  should  have  the  effect  of 
leading  us  in  all  humility  closer  to  the  throne  of  grace.  It 
is  not  enough  for  us  to  content  ourselves  by  saying, — 
^' Those  ivere  great  days!''  Rather,  we  should  learn  to 
say  with  one  of  our  younger  Missionaries,  Frank  Wood- 
ward of  the  Class  of  1911, — "These  are  great  days,  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  the  future  Evangelical  Church  of 
Mindanao  and  the  Phillippine  Islands." 

*For  a  fun  account  of  the  proposal  to  celebrate  the  Centennial, 
and  of  the  organization  of  the  Committee  by  the  Presbytery  of  Pitts- 
burgh, see  leaflet  published  by  the  Committee: — The  Centennial 
of  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society.' 
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There  are  to  be  two  special  features  of  the  Centen- 
nial,t  apart  from  its  recognition  by  the  Assembly  itself. 
First :— A  Memorial  Thankoffering  of  $150,000,  one-half 
of  which  is  to  be  nsed  to  bnild  Missionary  Apartments  at 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary;  and  the  other  half 
to  be  nsed  for  some  memorial  on  the  Foreign  Field,  to  be 
divided,  perhaps,  between  Western  Africa  and  Northern 
India,  where  the  first  Missions  of  the  Chnrch  were  estab- 
lished. Second: — A  simnltaneons  appeal  in  all  the 
chnrches  thronghont  the  territory  of  the  old  Society,  to 
yonng  men  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  the  Christian  Minis- 
try and  Christian  Missions ;  and  to  the  liberal  givers  of 
the  present  day,  to  whom  we  shall  say, — ''Yon  have 
given  freely  of  your  means ;  now  we  ask  of  3^ou  a  costlier 
sacrifice.  Give  us  your  sons,  in  the  Name  of  Him  who 
spared  not  His  Only  Begotten  Son!" 

Go,  Get  Your  Oivn  Souvenirs 

In  the  summer  of  1916,  the  writer  of  this  paper,  in 
company  with  his  brother  and  a  number  of  other  young 
men  of  Pittsburgh,  attended  the  Officers'  Training  Camp 
at  Plattsburg.  It  was,  of  course,  in  the  days  before 
America  had  entered  the  war.  One  Sunday  we  spent  the 
day  in  Montreal;  and  as  we  walked  along  the  street,  we 
found  ourselves  pausing  before  the  window  of  a  store 
where  there  was  on  display  a  collection  of  German  hel- 
mets, gas  masks,  officer's  field  glasses,  etc.,  which  had 
been  sent  home  by  members  of  the  Canadian  Expedition- 
ary Force.  I  w^ell  remember  how  we  stood  and  gazed  up- 
on these  objects,  in  something  of  the  attitude  of  mind  of 
the  little  boys  whose  noses  are  pressed  against  the  plate 
glass  window  of  a  pastry  shop.    And  the  thought  passed 

t"I  am  delighted  to  hear  of  the  plan  for  a  Centennial  celebra- 
tion of  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  I  think  the  idea 
is  an  admirable  one.  and  also  the  suggestion  that  we  should  make 
it  the  occasion  of  a  great  thankoffering  in  the  territory  of  the  old 
Society  for  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  an  occasion  also  for 
a  definite  appeal  to  young  men  in  the  churches  in  behalf  of  Missions 
and  the  Ministry." 

— ROBERT  E.  SPEER. 
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through  my  mind,  how  I  would  love  to  take  one  of  those 
helmets  home  to  my  little  boy.  And  I  wondered  whether 
by  any  chance,  the  proprietor  would  be  willing  to  sell  it 
to  me.  At  that  moment,  my  eye  caught  sight  of  a  large 
poster  in  the  back  of  the  window,  on  which  were  these 
words,  — Go,  Get  Your  Own  Souvenirs. 


WESTERN  AND  MISSIONS 

The  close  relation  between  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary  and  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
justifies  a  more  extended  treatment  than  our  space  will 
allow.  Dr.  Elisha  P.  Swift  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
both  institutions,  as  well  as  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  each.  Indeed,  the  first  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Society  was  composed  almost  entirely 
of  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Seminary. 
It  was  with  these  beginnings  in  mind,  as  well  as  the  con- 
tinuing contribution  of  the  sons  of  Western  to  the  cause 
that  lay  so  near  to  the  hearts  of  these  men,  that  Dr. 
James  I.  Brownson  was  led  to  exclaim: — ^'Our  loftiest 
joy  is  derived  from  the  connection  of  our  Seminary  with 
Foreign  Missions.''  But  we  will  ask  Dr.  Speer  to  sum- 
marize the  record  of  the  Seminary  during  the  first 
hundred  years : 

*^The  first  foreign  missionaries  who  were  sent  out  by 
our  Church,"  he  says,  ^^were  graduates  of  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  John  C.  Lowrie  and  William  Reed 
of  the  Class  of  1832,  the  former  of  whom  founded  the 
first  foreign  mission  station  of  our  Church  at  Lodiana. 
And  Western  furnished  the  first  foreign  missionaries  of 
our  Church,  not  for  India  only,  but  also  for  Africa  and 
China.  And  not  in  India,  Africa,  and  China  alone  did 
the  sons  of  this  Seminary  pioneer  the  missionary  course 
of  our  Church,  but  in  many  another  land  as  well.  Orr 
visited  Bangkok  in  1838  and  pleaded  for  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  mission  in  Siam,  and  some  years  later,  after 
the  work  had  begun,  the  Class  of  1860  contributed  two 
men,  McDonald  and  McFarland,  who  joined  the  founda- 
tion layers  in  this  mission  of  the  Church.  Sharp,  of  the 
Class  of  '58,  was  one  of  our  two  first  missionaries  in 
Columbia.  The  name  of  S.  Hall  Young,  of  the  Class  of 
78,  whose  lovely  life  came  to  its  tragic  end  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  (1927),  will  be  remembered  for  all  time  and 
eternity  as  intertwined  with  the  Christian  life  and  all 
the  best  moral  and  social  interests  of  Alaska.  And  in 
three  great  Indian  fields  men  from  this  Seminary  illus- 
trated the  pioneering  traditions  of  the  early  years :  Kerr 
of  the  Class  of  '33  established  the  mission  among  the 
Weas,  Hamilton  of  the  Class  of  '37  among  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  of  the  Black  Hills,  and  Riggs  of  the  Class  of  '38 
became  the  great  apostle  to^the  Dakatos  and  the  Sioux. 

"Xot  a  year  has  passed  since  the  great  work  of  for- 
eign missions  of  our  Church  began  that  Western  Semi- 
nary has  not  had  its  representatives  continuously  on  the 
field.  According  to  the  statistics  which  Dr.  Kelso  has 
given  me,  the  Seminary  has  sent  out  184  foreign  mis- 
sionaries (1927),  who  have  given  a  combined  service  of 
3261  years.  They  have  been  men  of  a  conspicuous  Chris- 
tian tenacity,  not  easy  comers  and  quick  goers,  but  men 
who  have  taken  hold  of  duty  and  have  stayed  with  it 
until  the  setting  of  the  sun.  The  average  term  of  their 
service  has  been  eighteen  years.  Twenty-five  have  served 
between  20  and  30  years  each;  forty,  over  30  years; 
nineteen,  over  40  years;  and  nine,  among  whom  was  the 
honored  and  trusted  father  of  President  Kelso,  served 
each  of  them  over  half  a  century ;  and  one  wonderful  son 
of  Western  (W.  F.  Johnston  of  India)  served  over  60 
years.  There  have  been,  I  think,  only  three  or  four  of 
the  mission  fields  of  our  Church,  to  which  Western  has 
not  sent  its  sons.  But  they  have  been  scattered  to  mis- 
sionary areas  beyond  the  immediate  responsibility  of 
our  Church.  The  long  roll  shows  that  10  have  gone  to 
Japan,  49  to  China,  22  to  Siam,  40  to  India,  8  to  Persia, 
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9  to  Africa,  21  to  Latin  America — 8  of  these  to  Mexico, 
4  to  Columbia,  and^9  to  Brazil." 

Here  then,  indeed,  is  the  full  justification  for  the 
judgment  cited  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  that — ^^it 
was  natural  and  right  that  it  was  first  the  Seminary  that 
came  out  of  the  missionary  spirit,  and  then  the  mission- 
ary spirit  that  came  pouring  forth  in  augmented  volume 
out  of  the  Seminary."  Surely  it  is  not  mere  poetical 
license,  but  sober  truth,  that  prompts  the  sons  of  the 
Seminary  to  sing : 

"O  Western!      Thou  wearest  with  grace  that  endears, 
Upon  thy  fair  forehead  the  crown  of  the  years. 
How  pleasant  thy  paths,  and  how  peaceful  thy  halls! 
How  brave  are  thy  banners!      How  lovely  thy  walls! 
The  wells  of  thy  wisdom  are  brimming  and  deep; 
The  faith  once  delivered,  we  pledge  thee  to  keep! 
Then,  Western,  arising,  thy  sons  will  go  forth. 
Once  more  to  encompass  the  ends  of  the  earth!" 
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Bibliography  of  the  Western  Foreign 


Mission^  Soct^y  ^ 


A  Imost  all    these  volumes  are  to  be  found  in  the  Library 
of  the   Western   Theological  Seminary. 

I— BACKGROUND— SOCIAL,  MISSIONARY  AND 
RELIGIOUS 

1.  Old  Redstone,  by  Joseph  Smith,  D.D.,  1S:A 

The  fascinating  story  of  the  founding  of  Presbyterian- 
ism  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  with  sketches  of  the  fath- 
ers, pictures  of  the  times,  and  the  records  of  the  first  Pres- 
bytery west  of  the  Alleghenies,  from  its  organization  in 
1781  to  its  division  in  1793.  A  rare  book  in  a  two-fold 
sense,  with  several  quaint  illustrations. 

2.  Minutes  of  The  Presl^ytery  of  Redstone,  1889 

Official  history  of  the  present  Presbytery,  from  17  81  to 
1889.  Includes  historical  notes  of  the  early  churches, 
and  roll  of  ministers  from  the  beginning.  In  it  occurs  the 
famous  phrase,  "bounded  on  the  west  by  the  setting  sun." 

3.  Centenary  Memorial  Vohmie,  187(3 

A  symposium  of  historical  addresses  commemorating 
the  planting  of  Presbyterianism  in  Western  Pennsylvania, 
dealing  with  the  religious,  educational,  missionary,  ecclesi- 
astical and  secular  history,  and  including  an  account  of 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary.  An  invaluable  vol- 
ume. 

4.  Centennial    Volume     of    the     First    Presbvterian 
Church,  1884 

The  history  of  the  old  First  Church  of  Pittsburgh  is  in- 
dissolubly  bound  up  with  every  movement  of  importance 
in  the  early  religious  life  of  this  region.  An  inspiring 
book.     Contains  many  interesting  anecdotes. 

5.  Minutes,  in  manuscript,   of  the   Board   of   Trust, 
1804-1826 

"The  Synod  of  Pittsburgh  transacted  much  of  its  mis- 
sion work  by  means  of  a  Board  of  Trust.  This  was  noth- 
ing else  than  what  is  styled  in  modern  times  an  executive 
committee."  These  are  the  Minutes  of  the  Western  Mis- 
sionary Society,  into  which  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh  re- 
solved itself  at  its  first  meeting,  in  1802.  The  Library  of 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary  is  their  custodian. 

6.  AVestern  Missionary  Magazine,  1803-1804 

The  organ  of  the  Western  Missionary  Society, 
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7.  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Elisha  Maciirdy,    by  David 
Elliott,  1848 

Elisha  Macurdy  was  one  of  the  "fathers."  He  was  the 
first  Treasurer  of  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 
This  interesting  biography  distills  the  missionary  spirit  of 
those  early  days.  An  appendix  contains  brief  notices  of 
a  number  of  the  pioneers. 

II— THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  AND 
FOREIGN  MISSIONS 

Early  missionary  efforts  of  the  Church;  relation  of 
the  General  Assembly  to  the  American  Board;  the  vexed 
question  of  voluntary  agency  vs.  ecclesiastical  responsi- 
bility; relation  of  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
to  the  division  into  the  Old  and  New  Schools,  and  Re- 
union. 

8.  Baird's   Digest   of   General   Assembly,   1855    (pp. 
363-374) 

9.  Moore's  Digest  of   General  Assembly,   1861 

10.  Minnies    of     General   Assembly     from    1789-1820 
(single  volnme) 

11.  Minntes    of     General    Assembly     from    1821-1835 
(single  volnme) 

12.  Annual  Minntes  of  General  Assembly,  1836,  1837, 

1838 

Baird's  Digest  "contains  a  very  full  account  of  the  va- 
rious steps  taken  by  the  Church  in  the  interests  of  For- 
eign Missions."  The  official  deliverances  of  the  Assembly, 
however,  should  be  supplemented  by  relevant  material  in 
the  "Foreign  Missionary  Chronicle,"  vols,  i-v,  and  discus- 
sion in  the  several  standard  histories  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

13.  Histor}^  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrcli,  2  volumes,  E. 
H.  Giliett,  1864 

Vol.  ii.,  chs.  xxxix-xlii,  give  the  fullest  account  of  the 
part  played  by  the  debate  over  Foreign  Missions  in  the 
division  of  1837. 
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14.  Presbyterians,  Geo.  P.  Hays,  1892 

A  short  and  clear  account  of  the  Foreign  Missionary 
history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  relation  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  Ameri- 
can Board  and  to  the  W.  F.  M.  S. 

15.  Presbyterian  Ke-Union,  A  Memorial  Volume,  1870 

Should  be  familiar  to  every  Presbyterian  minister.  Ap- 
pendix gives  succinct  account  of  relations  between  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  American  Board,  and  discusses  For- 
eign Missionary  activity  of  the  New  School  branch. 

16.  Christian  Unity,  G.  J.  Slosser,  1929 

p.  12  0.  The  reference  in  this  work  involves  another 
angle  of  the  discussion  of  interdenominational  co-opera- 
tion in  Foreign  Missionary  activity.  Does  not  militate 
against  the  principle  of  definite  ecclesiastical  responsi- 
bility to  fulfil  the  Great  Commission,  which  has  been  so 
gloriously  justified  by  the  events. 

17.  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly,  1930 

Part  II,  The  Reports  of  the  Boards,  p.  203  f.  "Union 
and  Co-operative  Foreign  Missionary  Work  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church."  The  extent  of  interdenominational  co- 
operation indicated  in  this  report  is  evidence  that  ecclesi- 
astical responsibility  is  not  a  deterrent  to  the  cause  of 
Church  Unity.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  mission- 
aries of  the  W.  F.  M.  S.  were  among  the  first  to  encourage 
cooperation  on  the  foreign  field. 

HI— THE  WESTERN  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 

18.  Presbyterian  Missions,  by  Ashbel  Green,  LoAvrie's 
notes,'l893 

First  published  in  18  38,  by  order  of  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  at  their  first  meeting.  This  is  the  official 
history  of  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  In- 
cludes a  sketch  of  Presbyterian  Missions  from  the  begin- 
ning.     Indispensable. 

19.  Foreign  Missionary  Chronicle,  vols,  i-v,  1833-1837 

The  organ  of  the  W.  F.  M.  S.,  and  later  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  A  veritable  gold  mine  of  missionary 
information  for  the  period  which  it  covers.  Contains  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  W.  F.  M.  S.,  lists  of  contributions, 
missionary  correspondence,  full  accounts  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Society,  extended  references  to  the  work  of 
other  missionary  agencies,  etc.  This  is  the  source  book 
of    all    subsequent    historians.      It    is    a    perfect    treasure 
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trove.  A  number  of  missionary  addresses  are  reported  in 
full.  Would  that  we  might  emulate  their  earnestness  and 
grasp  of  fundamental  principles. 

20.  Minutes  of    the  Synod    of  Pittsburgh,    1802-1832, 
printed  in  1852 

These  minutes  begin  with  the  organization  of  the 
Synod,  and  include  minutes  of  the  meeting  at  which  the 
W.  F.  M.  S.  was  organized.  They  contain  the  Preamble, 
Adopting  Resolution,  and  Constitution  of  the  Society.  On 
the  inside  of  front  cover,  in  the  handwriting  of  Addison 
Jones,  is  noted  the  following: — "This  is  a  rare  and  very 
scarce  work,  and  consequently  is  very  valuable.  It  should 
be  very  carefully  preserved."  And  on  the  inside  of  back 
cover,  in  another  handwriting,  it  is  noted: — "A  very  rare 
work,  and  to  be  carefully  preserved.  I  never  saw  any 
copy  but  this,  that  I  know  of." 

21.  Minutes,    in  manuscript,    of  the  Western  Foreign 
Missionar}^  Society,  1831-1837 

22.  Minutes,   in  manuscript,    of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  1837-1838 

The  above  manuscript  minutes  (Nos.  21-2  2)  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  156  Fifth 
Avenue,  N.  Y.,  where  they  may  be  consulted,  although  too 
valuable,  of  course,  to  be  loaned. 

23.  Presbvterian  Foreign  Missions,    by  R.    E.  Speer, 
1901 

A  brief  but  excellent  sketch  of  the  history  of  Presby- 
terian Foreign  Missions  from  the  beginning.  Dr.  Speer 
has  the  ability  of  distinguishing  the  salient  points,  and  a 
keen  sense  of  dramatic  values. 

24.  A  brief  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  W.F.M.S.,  by 
T.  C.  Pears,  Jr.,  1930 

This  sketch,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Centennial  Com- 
mittee, will  be  published  in  the  October  (19  30)  issue  of 
the  Seminary  "Bulletin."  Its  purpose,  like  that  of  this 
Bibliography,  is  to  furnish  information  to  pastors  prepar- 
ing sermons  and  addresses  for  the  Centennial. 

25.  The  Missionary  History,  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Swift,  1876 

This  is  one  of  the  addresses  in  the  "Presbyterian  Cen- 
tennial Memorial  Volume,"  referred  to  above.  It  is  by 
the  son  of  Dr.  Elisha  P.  Swift,  and  discusses  the  mission- 
ary activity  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  both  domestic  and 
foreign.      Over  half  of  the  address  deals  with  the  history 
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of  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  An  appendix 
contains  biographies  of  the  missionaries  appointed  by  tlie 
Society,  from  its  organization,  until  the  Transfer,  1831- 
1837. 

26.  The  Centennial  of  the  Western  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society,  T.  C.  Pears,  Jr.,  1930 

A  leaflet  issued  by  the  Centennial  Committee  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh,  recounting  the  proposal  of  the 
celebration,  the  organization  of  the  Committee,  the  pro- 
gram proposed,  and  stressing  the  hope  that  it  may  be  the 
occasion  for  "a  great  spiritual,  evangelistic,  and  mission- 
ary awakening  throughout  the  bounds  of  the  old  Society." 

IV— MISSION  TO  XORTHEEX  INDIA 

This  particular  Mission  is  singled  out,  because  it  was 
the  first  permanent  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  on 
the  foreign  field,  and  because  it  is  the  richest  in  historical 
material. 

27.  Historical  Sketches  of  India  Missions,    Semi-cen- 
tennial, 1884,  Allahabad  Press,  1886 

Contains  the  program  of  the  Semi-Centennial  of  the 
founding"  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  in  India, 
held  at  Lodiana,  and  comprehensive  sketches  of  the  Lodi- 
ana,  Farrukhabad  and  Kolhapur  Missions  by  Dr.  John 
Newton,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Holcomb  and  Rev.  G.  W.  Seller.  In- 
teresting reference  to  Call  to  World  Week  of  Prayer,  p. 
72. 

28.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Lodiana  Mission,  Xewton 


29.  Missions  in    Hindustan,  by    Rev.  J.  E.  Campbell, 
1852 

30.  Missionary  Life  in  North  India,  by  Dr.  J.  AVarren, 
1862 

These  three  preceding  works,  and  the  next  following, 
are  accounts  by  some  of  the  earliest  missionaries  on  the 
field.  All  but  Dr.  Warren,  were  sent  out  by  the  Society, 
and  he  was  a  member  of  the  "fifth  reinforcement,"  sent 
out  tw^o  years  after  the  Transfer. 

31.  Travels  in  North  India,  by  John  C.  Lowrie,  1842 

The  same  under  title,  "Two  Years  in  Upper  India," 
18  5  0.  Also  anything  else  from  his  pen.  "Travel  in  North 
India,"  however,  is  the  book  that,  above  all  others,  should 
be  read.  If  it  does  not  fire  you  with  a  missionary  ardor, 
I  know  of  nothing  that  will.  It  is,  moreover,  the  story 
by  the  founder  himself,  of  the  first  mission  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  on  the  foreign  field. 
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32.  A  Memorial  of  the  Futtehgurli  Mission  and  Her 
Martyred  Missionaries,  1859 

A  graphic  account  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857,  and 
the  martyrdom  of  Campbell  and  Johnston,  sons  of  West- 
ern, by  the  "cruel  and  dastardly"  Nana  Sahib.  This  car- 
ries us  beyond  the  period  of  the  W.  P.  M.  S.;  but  those 
who  have  followed  Lowrie  on  his  lonely  journey  up  the 
Ganges  to  Cawnpore,  will  be  struck  by  the  contrast  with 
that  other  river  journey  to  the  same  destination. 

33.  History    of    Our    Missions    in    India,     by    E.    M. 
Wherry,  1926 


y_ADDITIONAL  HISTOEICAL  AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL  MATERIAL 

34.  Historical  Sketches  of  Presbyterian  Missions,  3rd 
Edition,  1891 

These  are  historical  sketches  of  each  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian Missions,  as  the  name  implies.  They  may  still  be 
purchased  separately  in  pamphlet  form,  except  for  one  or 
two  that  are  out  of  print,  for  the  price  of  ten  cents. 

35.  Missionary  Memorials,  by  William  Rankin,  1895 

Brief  biographical  sketches  of  all  the  missionaries  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  died  prior  to  189  5,  while 
in  the  service  of  the  Board.  This  is  really  the  Necrolo- 
gical  Record  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  may  be 
supplemented  by  the  "Memoirs"  printed  annually  in  the 
Board  Reports.  Dr.  Rankin's  volume  incorporates  the 
memoirs  of  the  100  missionaries  of  the  Board  and  of  the 
W.  F.  M.  S.,  which  first  appeared  in  Lowrie's  "Manual  of 
the  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,"  pub- 
lished in  186  8. 

36.  Handbook  of  Incidents  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Chnrch,  by  Wm.  Rankin,  1893 

37.  Memoir  of  Walter  Lowrie,  by  J.  C.  Lowrie 

38.  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Walter  M.  Lowrie 

The  three  preceding  works  (Nos.  36-38),  were  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Speer,  in  addition  to  the  above,  as  of  great 
interest  and  value.* 


*Dr.   Speer   has   kindly   checked   over   this   list,   and   has   made 
some  valuable  suggestions. 
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39.  Studies  in  MissionarA'  Leadership,  bv  R.  E.  Speer, 
1914 

These  are  the  Smyth  Lectures  for  1913.  The  first 
lecture  is  on  "Walter  Lowrie  and  the  Foundation  of  the 
Missionary  Enterprise."  The  second  is  an  appreciation  of 
the  American  Board. 

40.  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Louisa  A.  Lowrie,  by  A.  G.  Fair- 
child,  Pittsburgh,  1836 

A  precious  little  volume.  Mrs.  Lowrie  was  the  first  to 
lay  down  her  life  on  the  foreign  field.  The  frontispiece 
is  a  steel  engraving  of  the  sweet-faced  bride  of  twenty- 
four.  On  the  fiy  leaf  is  printed, — "The  profits  of  this 
work  will  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  Foreign  Missions." 
It  bears  the  imprimature  of  the  W.  F.  M.  S. 

41.  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Morrison,  by  Rev.  E.  J. 
Richards,  1839 

Memorial  of  the  wife  of  one  of  the  missionaries  of  the 
"third  reinforcement."  "The  Christian  Church  will  re- 
member her  husband  as  the  man  who  after  the  great  Se- 
poy rebellion  of  1857,  moved  the  Lodiana  Mission  to  call 
upon  all  Christendom  to  observe  an  annual  week  of  prayer 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world." 

42.  George  Paull,  A  Memoir,  by  Rev.  Samuel  AVilson, 
D.D.,  1872 

A  Protestant  saint.  See  the  Resolutions  passed  by  his 
own  Presbytery  of  Redstone,  October  19,  1865.  Paull  laid 
down  his  life  on  far  off  Corisco  Island,  Africa — not  in  In- 
dia, but  I  simply  cannot  pass  him  by. 

43.  Western  Africa,  by  J.  L.  Wilson 

This  book  was  suggested  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Johnston.  The 
period  it  covers  is  contemporary  with  the  efforts  of  the 
W.  F.  M.  S.  in  Africa.  A  chapter  on  the  slave  trade  in- 
troduces one  of  the  motives  of  the  fathers  in  undertaking 
this  Mission. 


yi_WESTERN  AND  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 

"Our    loftiest    joy    is    derived    from    the    connection    of    our 
Seminary  with   Foreign  Missions." — Dr.   James   I.   Brownson 

44.     General  Biographical  Catalogue  of  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1827-1927 

Contains  complete  list  of  missionaries  from  the  West- 
ern Seminary,  from  the  beginning  to  the  time  of  the  Cen- 
tennial. 
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45.  The   Bulletin   of   the   Western   Theological   Semi- 
nary, April  1928 

Centennial  Number.  Includes  Dr.  Speer's  Centennial 
Address: — "The  Western  on  the  Mission  Field." 

46.  A  History  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
by  J.  I.  Brownson,  1876 

One  of  the  addresses  in  the  "Presbyterian  Centennial 
Convention  Volume."  The  concluding  section  of  the  ad- 
dress is  devoted  to  the  record  of  Western  on  the  mission 
field  up  to  1876. 

47.  Files  of  the  Western  Echo,  vols,  i-ii.,  1927-1929 

Numerous  items,  including  letters  from  missionaries 
now  on  the  field,  under  the  caption,  "News  from  the 
Front." 

N.  B.  There  are,  in  addition  to  these,  a  number  of  works  in 
the  Seminary  Library,  by  and  about  her  missionary  sons.  There  is 
need  of  a  Bibliography  to  cover  this  special  field. 


The  above  is  in  no  sense  an  exhaustive  list.  But 
almost  all  of  these  works  have  been  consulted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Centennial  Committee,  who  suggests  them 
in  answer  to  the  question  which  he  is  frequently  asked, — 
'^  Where  can  I  find  something  about  this  Western 
Foreign  Missionary  Society!" 
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Christ  in  the  Gospels.  By  Rev.  Burton  Scott  Easton,  S.  T.  D.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  the  Literature  and  Interpretation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, General  Theological  Seminary.  19  30.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,      $1.75. 

This  volume  contains  the  Hale  Lectures  for  1929-30,  delivered 
at  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  by  Professor  Burton 
Scott  Easton.  Professor  Easton  is  a  specialist  in  the  phase  of  New 
Testament  study  known  as  "Form  Criticism." 

In  the  first  chapter,  entitled  "Synoptic  Sources,"  the  author 
agrees  largely  with  Streeter's  theory,  differing  in  making  "M" 
(the  part  peculiar  to  Matthew)  to  be  a  part  of  the  original  written 
source  from  which  the  material  common  to  Matthew  and  Luke 
(known  as  "Q")  was  taken.  This  supposed  document  with  great 
probability  may  have  been  written  by  the  Apostle  Matthew.  "L," 
the  material  pecular  to  Luke,  may  have  been  written  by  Philip  the 
Evangelist.  Thus  there  are  three  major  written  sources  for  the 
Synoptics: — The  Gospel  according  to  Mark,  "M"  and  "Q,"  and  "L." 
In  discussing  the  "Pre-Synoptic  Tradition,"  the  theory  of 
"Form  Criticism"  appears.  The  material  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
as  they  now  stand  may  be  divided  into  sayings — groups,  parables, 
miracles,  dialogues,  and  passion  narratives.  The  disciples  were 
early  sent  on  missionary  enterprises.  What  more  natural  than  that 
Jesus,  as  is  customary  with  oriental  teachers,  should  have  taught 
them  the  exact  words  of  his  "sayings"  and  that  they  should  have 
repeated  these  "sayings"  verbatim.  They  would  also  have  remem- 
bered the  exact  words  of  the  parables  and  dialogues.  Examples  of 
the  latter  are  found  irt  the  Sabbath  Day  controversies;  The  mir- 
acle stories  are  bound  to  differ  in  details  one  from  another  as  any 
reports  made  by  one  or  more  witnesses  will.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  Mark  and  Luke  passion  stories  is  easily  explained  in  a 
similar  way.  It  is  natural  in  missionary  propaganda  that  "sayings" 
should  be  associated  with  other  "sayings,"  as  illustrated  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount;  with  parables;  with  dialogues;  with  miracles. 
Thus  the  Gospel  material  grew.  There  were  many  Greek-speaking 
Jews  in  Palestine.  Consequently  almost  from  the  beginning  arose 
the  necessity  for  translation  into  Greek.  Because  of  the  high  es- 
teem in  which  the  disciples  held  Jesus,  the  utmost  accuracy,  even 
to  literalism,  would  be  observed. 

Under  "Non-Synoptic  Tradition"  the  author  deals  with  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  the  Mandaean  Literature  and  the  Russian  version 
of  the  writings  of  Josephus.  The  Fourth  Gospel  adds  nothing  to 
our  information  about  Jesus,  being  according  to  the  author  merely 
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an  interpretation  of  Him.  The  Mandaean  Literature  may  throw 
light  on  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  probably  none  on  Jesus.  The  Rus- 
sian version  of  Josephus  gives  no  additional  information  on  Jesus, 
though  it  may  on  Josephus'  attitude  toward  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tianity. 

In  treating  of  "The  Background,"  the  author  argues  for  the 
reliability  of  the  gospel  presentation  of  the  legalism  of  the  Phar- 
isees against  some  Jewish  writers  who  maintain  that  the  Talmudic 
teaching  of  the  second  and  subsequent  centuries  correctly  repre- 
sents the  theological  position  of  the  Pharisees  of  the  time  of  Jesus. 
There  follow  chapters  on  "Jesus  and  the  Law,"  "Jesus  and  the 
Father,"  "Jesus  and  the  Kingdom."  The  concluding  chapter  is  a 
very  interesting  portrait  of  Jesus.  The  author  contends  that  Jesus 
consciously  taught  two  distinct  doctrines  of  salvation,  one  derived 
from  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  one  from  His  own  Messiahship. 

The  lectures  are  very  readable.  They  will  introduce  one  to  the 
latest  methods  employed  in  critical  study  of  the  Synoptics,  together 
with  the  author's  constructive  presentation  of  his  conclusions  as  to 
Jesus  and  His  teaching. 

DR.  S.  F.  VANCE. 

What's  Right  with  the  Rural  Church.  By  Ralph  A.  Felton.  Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian  Board  of  Christian  Education.  1930. 
150  pages.     Cloth  $1.00;  paper  75  cents. 

This  book,  published  as  a  part  of  the  Adult  Program  of  Chris- 
tian Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is  rich  in  content,  prac- 
tical, and  constructive.  The  author's  purpose  is  stated  in  the  first 
chapter.  He  says:  "For  the  past  twenty  years  numerous  articles 
have  been  written  and  many  speeches  have  been  made  telling  us 
what  is  wrong  with  the  rural  church.  .  .  While  thinking  so  much 
about  what  is  wrong  we  have  forgotten  what  is  right  with  the  rural 
church.  .  .  .  Let  us  think  for  a  while  about  what  is  right  with  the 
rural  church." 

The  author  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  rural  church,  ap- 
preciative of  its  intrinsic  value  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  fully 
aware  of  the  modern  problems  that  it  must  consider.  A  careful 
study  of  what  rural  churches  are  doing  has  been  made  and  the 
reader  feels  that  the  author  is  presenting  practical  situations  and 
facts  and  not  merely  ideal  theories. 

The  material  in  each  of  the  thirteen  chapters  is  arranged  in  a 
clear  and  concise  manner,  according  to  the  following  plan:  1.  The 
Gist  of  the  Chapter;  2.  Appropriate  Scripture;  3.  Several  well  de- 
fined paragraphs  with  interesting  cuts  of  actual  rural  churches  and 
rural  work;   4.   Questions  and  suggestions  for  discussion;   5.   "Some- 
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thing  to   do";    6.   A  bibliography  for  further   study.     Many  timely 
poems,  charts,  statistics,  and  programs  have  also  been  included. 

This  book  will  be  especially  valuable  to  rural  ministers  and 
leaders,  to  adult  groups  in  rural  churches,  and  will  be  stimulating 
and  helpful  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  problem  of  the  country 
church. 

ROSS  M.  HAVERFIELD,   '24. 


The  Supreme  Book  of  Mankind.     By  James  G.  K.  McClure.     New 
York:      Charles  Scribner's  Sons.      1930.     pp.  227.      $1.75. 

This  book  is  the  "Bross"  lectures,  delivered  at  Lake  Forest 
College  in  192  9,  by  Dr.  James  .G.  K.  McClure,  President  Emeritus 
of  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago.  In  the  first 
lecture.  Dr.  McClure  tells  how  the  Bible  was  given  to  the  English 
people;  and  in  the  following  lectures,  the  part  it  has  played  in  con- 
version, in  education,  in  literature,  in  missions,  and  in  the  general 
life  of  the  English-speaking  people. 

In  the  first  lecture  the  author  begins  with  the  year  59  7  A.  D., 
when  the  Benedictine  monks  from  France  landed  on  the  Island  of 
Thanet.  These  monks  brought  with  them  nine  books:  The  Holy 
Bible  in  two  volumes;  The  Psalter;  The  Four  Gospels;  A  Second 
Psalter;  A  second  copy  of  the  Four  Gospels;  The  Apocryphal  lives 
of  the  Apostles;  An  Exposition  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles;  and  The 
Lives  of  the  Martyrs.  These  were  all  written  in  Latin,  and  were 
carefully  penned.  These  made  up  but  a  very  meagre  library  com- 
pared with  the  earlier  libraries  of  Nineveh  and  Alexandria  and  the 
then  existing  library  of  Rome.  Soon  after  landing,  these  monks 
secured  permission  to  have  a  public  procession.  In  this  procession 
they  carried  these  books  and  sang  from  the  Bible,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  procession  a  Latin  Cross  was  carried.  They  had  come  to 
inculcate  in  England  their  religion,  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  But 
would  they  be  able  to  accomplish  their  end?  The  people  to  whom 
they  had  come  were  a  heathen  people,  untaught  in  and  absolutely 
unacquainted  with  the  Christian  religion.  They  had  a  bad  reputa- 
tion. A  Roman  poet  sang,  "Foes  they  are  beyond  other  foes,  and 
cunning  as  they  are  fierce.  The  sea  is  their  school  of  war,  and  the 
storm  their  friend;  they  are  sea  wolves  that  live  on  the  pillages  of 
the  world."  Historians  give  a  description  of  them  very  much  in 
agreement  with  that  of  the  poet.  King  Ethelbert,  whose  wife  was  a 
Christian,  granted  an  interview  to  these  monks,  after  which  he 
promised  not  to  molest  them,  to  permit  them  to  preach,  and  to  pro- 
vide them  with  favorable  entertainment  and  necessary  sustenance. 
They  were  given  permission  to  take  up  their  residence  at  Canter- 
bury, and  were  now  to  undertake  a  task  of  tremendous  difficulty. 
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They  expected  their  little  library  to  play  a  big  part  in  their  under- 
taking, and  in  this  they  were  not  disappointed. 

In  the  second  chapter  is  a  discussion  of  the  influence  of  the 
Bible  in  conversion.  It  was  Gregory  the  Great  who  sent  these  monks 
to  England.  Gregory  was  walking  in  the  forum  at  Rome  when  his 
attention  was  attracted  to  three  boys  with  white  skin  and  flaxen 
hair.  These  boys  were  for  sale  in  the  slave  market.  Upon  inquiry, 
he  learned  that  they  were  from  Britain  and  were  pagans.  His  de- 
sire to  see  this  people  converted  to  Christianity  led  to  his  sending 
the  monks  to  England.  A  few  months  after  the  monks  began  their 
work,  on  June  2,  579,  King  Ethelbert  was  converted.  On  Christ- 
mas day,  the  same  year,  ten  thousand  English  people  were  baptized. 
Other  missionaries  came  from  Ireland  where  the  Gospel  had  been 
planted  much  earlier.  Dr.  McClure  notes  the  influence  of  Caedmon, 
Aldhelm  and  others,  the  organizing  power  imparted  to  the  Church 
by  Augustine,  and  the  planting  of  church  buildings  everywhere 
throughout  England.  It  was  the  Bible-inflamed  Stephen  Langton 
who  drew  up  the  Magna  Charta,  the  Bible-inflamed  Puritans  who 
gave  stability  to  the  liberty  of  England,  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
with  their  Bibles,  who  brought  to  the  New  World  the  highest  type 
of  liberty.  When  a  chieftain  from  one  of  England's  distant  pos- 
sessions, amazed  by  a  study  of  England's  resources,  asked  Queen 
Victoria,  "Is  there  any  one  thing  that  is  the  explanation  of  it  all?" 
She  replied,  "Yes,  there  is  one  thing.     It  is  the  Bible." 

Lecture  Three  deals  with  the  influence  of  the  Bible  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  English-speaking  people.  The  religion  of  the  Bible  is 
preeminently  a  teaching  religion,  and  the  first  missionaries  were 
teachers  of  the  Bible.  The  Venerable  Bede  was  the  most  noted 
scholar  of  his  generation,  and  his  career  illustrates  the  place  and 
power  of  the  Bible  School  in  monastic  life.  Alcuin,  who  entered 
upon  his  monastic  training  as  a  child,  was  the  leading  scholar  of  his 
time.  He  was  invited  to  France  as  a  teacher.  He  became  precep- 
tor to  the  Emperor  himself,  and  had  as  his  pupils  members  of  the 
royal  family  and  young  clerics  connected  with  the  palace  chapel. 
Alcuin  saw  the  necessity  of  general  education.  The  great  universi- 
ties of  England,  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  were  established  as 
Bible  Schools.  It  was  the  Bible  that  inspired  such  preparatory 
schools  as  Eton  and  Rugby.  Thus  it  came  about  that  when  the 
first  English  people  came  to  America,  they  brought  with  them  their 
ideas  of  the  need  of  education,  and  a  deep  devotion  to  the  Bible. 
The  early  universities  in  America,  with  few  exceptions,  represented 
distinct  religious  bodies.  The  New  England  Primer  was  the 
schoolbook  of  large  masses  of  the  people  for  more  than  a  century. 
It  was  a  primer  of  the  Bible,  and  it  is  estimated  that  three  million 
copies  were  sold. 
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Lecture  Four  shows  the  influence  of  the  Bible  in  the  literature 
of  the  English-speaking  people.  Dr.  McClure  begins  with  Caed- 
mon — the  first  singer  of  the  English  people,  who  put  the  Bible  into 
verse  and  sang  it.  Then  he  shows  what  it  meant  for  John  Wycliffe 
to  give  the  Bible  to  the  people  in  their  own  language.  Others  in 
whose  writings  the  influence  of  the  Bible  is  revealed  are  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  Spencer,  Milton,  Bunyan,  Scott,  Congreve,  Walton 
Newton,  Defoe,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Bevins,  Tennyson,  the  Brownings, 
and  George  Eliot.  To  these  may  be  added  the  many  men  and 
women  of  America  whose  literary  genius  was  inspired  by  the  Bible. 

Lecture  Five  deals  with  the  influence  of  the  Bible  in  missions. 
The  author  deals  with  the  organization  of  various  societies  for  the 
promotion  of  the  Gospel.  The  careers  of  John  Eliot,  Carey,  Mor- 
rison, Moffat,  Livingstone,  and  Patterson  are  reviewed.  These 
soldiers  of  the  cross  gave  the  truths  of  the  Bible  in  the  languages 
of  the  people  to  whom  they  had  gone. 

In  the  last  lecture,  the  more  general  influence  of  the  Bible  is 
treated.  King  Alfred  put  the  practice  of  human  law  on  a  Bible  basis, 
and  started  the  idea  of  Christian  statesmanship.  In  music,  paint- 
ing, and  sculpture  the  influence  of  the  Bible  is  evident.  Many  of 
the  leading  scientists  have  been  humble  believers  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  Bible  has  inspired  men  to  build  institutions  for  the  needy  and 
the  unfortunate.  The  whole  Bible  has  been  printed  in  170  lan- 
guages, the  New  Testament  in  16  4  more,  and  portions,  consisting 
of  at  least  one  book,  in  44  5  more,  that  is,  the  Bible  message  has 
been  issued  in  779  languages.  Indeed,  parts  of  the  Bible,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  summary,  have  been  published  in  85  3  languages  and 
dialects.  The  total  issues  of  the  last  year  of  record  throughout  the 
world  were  probably  82,000,000  volumes. 

The  Bible  has  had  a  remarkable  influence  in  shaping  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  today  this  language  is  playing  a  great  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world.  In  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890  it 
stepped  from  the  sixth  place  among  the  great  languages  of  civiliza- 
tion into  first  place.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  spoken  by  600,000,000 
of  the  British  Empire  and  of  the  United  States,  that  more  telegrams 
have  been  sent,  more  railroad  tickets  have  been  bought  and  sold, 
more  sport  news  and  more  advertisements  have  been  printed  in  it 
than  in  any  other  language.  English  is  now  the  language  by  which 
a  traveller  can  most  easily  circumnavigate  the  globe  and  obtain  fa- 
cilities for  his  welfare. 

Dr.  McClure  deals  reverently  with  the  Bible.  The  lectures  are 
interesting,  and,  once  begun,  will  be  read  to  the  end.  This  book 
will  lead  the  minister  to  read  the  Bible  more  for  the  good  of  his 
own  soul,  and  to  preach  it  with  more  care  and  fervor.  He  will  find 
much  material  valuable  in  sermonizing.     The  several  chapters  will 
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serve  as  a  guide  for  a  number  of  prayer  meeting  talks.  Chapter 
Four  reveals  how  impoverished  our  literature  would  be  had  there 
been  no  Bible.  After  reading  this  book,  many  laymen  will  appre- 
ciate more  the  worth  of  the  Bible,  will  see  what  it  has  cost,  and 
what  its  influence  has  been.  In  the  first  sentence  of  the  first  lec- 
ture, Dr.  McClure  locates  the  British  Isles  on  the  "eastern"  coast 
of  Europe.  In  this  statement  he  is  a  little  bothered  in  his  geo- 
graphy. 

M.  M.  RODGERS,  '03. 


Improving  Your   Sunday   School.      By   Paul   H.   Vieth,   Westminster 
Press.      1930.      184  pp.      75c. 

This  little  book  which  has  just  come  off  the  press  is  destined 
to  fill  a  great  need  in  the  Church  School  library.  No  one  was  more 
fitted  to  write  this  little  manual  for  Sunday  School  Superintendents 
than  Dr.  Vieth.  In  his  position  with  the  International  Council  of 
Religious  Education  he  has  been  close  to  the  work  of  drawing  up 
the  objectives  and  standards  adopted  for  the  modern  Church  School, 
yet  with  all  this  work  of  national  significance  has  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  problems  of  the  local  church  by  being  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  school  in  his  own  church.  He  writes  concisely  yet 
simply  and  is  careful  to  keep  his  presentation  clear  of  the  technical 
terms  which  would  mean  little  to  the  layman. 

The  book  discusses  the  work  of  the  modern  Church  School  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Superintendent  at  work.  It  describes  the 
Board  of  Religious  Education,  the  work  of  improving  the  teachers 
and  the  teaching,  the  total  program,  the  most  effective  use  of  rec- 
ords and  standards,  the  task  of  providing  the  best  working  condi- 
tions for  a  school,  the  principles  behind  the  observance  of  special 
days,  the  newer  types  of  expanding  programs.  A  service  of  per- 
sonal dedication  of  teachers  is  wisely  included. 

Of  no  small  significance  is  the  fact  that  Dr.  Vieth  is  no  mere 
administrator.  In  his  chapter  on  "Testing  the  Spiritual  Results" 
and  in  every  chapter  runs  a  scarlet  thread  of  intense  concern  that 
the  school  purpose  of  developing  spiritual  living  and  intelligent 
Christians  shall  be  realized.  Equipment,  records,  teachers — all 
must  be  chosen  with  this  end  in  view  and  must  never  become  an  end 
in  themselves. 

A  chapter  containing  much-needed  material  not  found  in  many 
books  is  the  one  dealing  with  principles  to  be  observed  in  the  plan- 
ning of  special  days.  We  wish  there  had  been  space  for  some  con- 
crete suggestions  as  to  how  these  might  be  worked  out  into  actual 
programs.  We  could  hope,  also,  in  this  book  for  more  concrete 
suggestions  on  the  problems  of  discipiline  mentioned,  and  for  a 
list  of  popularly  written  books  through  which  superintendents  and 
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teachers  might  become  better  acquainted  with  the  various  phases 
and  emphasis  of  the  program,  such  as  peace  education,  general 
methods,  et  cetera. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  book  contains  the  very  latest  trends 
in  the  field, — latest  not  because  they  happen  to  be  the  fashion  of 
the  moment,  but  because  they  grow  out  of  educational  principles  and 
actual  needs  of  pupils.  This  is  a  book  which  will  contribute  much 
more  to  the  education  of  the  superintendent  than  its  size  would 
suggest,  and  will  make  him  desire  to  understand  the  educational 
program  in  order  to  be  the  most  effective  administrator. 

Dr.  Vieth  does  take  for  granted  that  the  superintendent  will 
be  a  man  with  ability  in  educational  administration,  while  the  trag- 
edy of  many  churches  is  that  there  seems  to  be  no  one  with  the 
background  from  which  such  a  leader  must  develop.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  our  goal.  Often  we  can  find  a  business  or  professional 
man  who  is  willing  to  put  much  study  into  the  Church  task  and  can 
prepare  himself  for  this  quality  of  work.  Moreover  we  should  keep 
in  mind  that  even  a  public  school  man  and  many  a  pastor  will  need 
much  study  of  the  peculiar  purpose  and  needs  of  the  Church  School 
before  he  can  attempt  to  undertake  the  direction  of  a  school.  Dr. 
Vieth  does  hint  that  if  the  superintendent  be  not  the  man  who  can 
undertake  educational  supervision,  he  must  secure  some  one  who 
can. 

Let  every  pastor  purchase  this  book  for  his  Sunday  School  Su- 
perintendent— and  let  him  read  it  himself  before  he  gives  it  to  him, 
so  that  he  may  be  prepared  to  give  guidance  and  cooperation.  The 
pastor  needs  to  know  these  principles  and  trends  quite  as  much,  for 
without  his  wise  counsel  and  thorough  cooperation,  the  school  often 
fails. 

BLANCHE  CARRIER. 

Music   and  Religion.     Edited   by  Stanley  Armstrong  Hunter,   D.D. 
New  York:    The  Abingdon  Press.      1930.      231  pp.  $1.75. 

Dr.  Stanley  Armstrong  Hunter,  formerly  pastor  of  the  North 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Pittsburgh,  and  now  pastor  of  St.  John's 
Presbyterian  Church,  Berkeley,  California,  desired  to  learn  from 
ministers  of  his  own  and  other  communions  their  opinion  of  the 
value  of  music  as  an  element  in  worship  and  its  bearing  on  relig- 
ion. Fifteen  ministers  therefore  prepared  sermons,  most  of  them 
specially  for  this  collection,  which  is  now  published  by  the  Abingdon 
Press  under  the  title  Music  and  Religion.  The  introduction  is  by 
Clarence  Dickenson,  head  of  the  Department  of  Church  Music  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  fifteen  contributors  are  Henry 
van  Dyke,  Princeton  University;  Russell  Henry  Stafford,  Old  South 
Church,  Boston;  William  Pierson  Merrill,  Brick  Church,  New  York; 
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Lloyd  Cassel  Douglas,  St.  James  United  Church,  Montreal;  Gaius 
Glenn  Atkins,  Auburn  Theological  Seminary;  Robert  Elliott  Brown, 
Oberlin  School  of  Religion;  Lynn  Harold  Hough,  Drew  University; 
Robert  Freeman,  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Presbyterian  Church;  Alexander 
MacColl,  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia;  Stanley  Arm- 
strong Hunter,  St.  John's  Presbyterian  Church,  Berkeley,  Cal.; 
Oswald  W.  S.  McCall,  First  Congregational  Church,  Berkeley,  Cal.; 
Albert  Wentworth  Palmer,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary;  Hugh 
Thomson  Kerr,  Shadyside  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh;  Burris 
Jenkins,  Linwood  Boulevard  Christian  Church,  Kansas  City;  and 
George  Stewart,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  quotations  one  is  tempted  to  make 
from  this  symposium.  "Music  as  an  aid  to  faith,"  "The  organ 
speaks,"  "When  music  gives  a  soul  to  words,"  "The  first  Christian 
hymn — Mary's  Magnificat,"  "When  Jesus  sang,"  and  "The  greatest 
song  in  the  world"  are  some  of  the  titles  under  which  these  min- 
isters have  expounded  the  virtues  of  music  in  religious  services.  It 
is  fine  to  have  such  a  volume  from  the  clergy.  Usually,  books  on 
music  in  church  are  written  by  laymen,  often  from  the  musician's 
point  of  view.  The  testimony  of  such  eminent  ministers  should  be 
welcomed  by  every  one  who  has  to  do  with  church  music,  and  Dr. 
Hunter  is  to  be  thanked  for  the  plan  and  its  result. 

C.  N.  B. 
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No  Library  of  a  gruduate  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  is  complete 
without  the  Biographical  Catalogue  of  the  Seminary,  published  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  the  Centennial  in  1927.  Sign  and  mail  the  blank 
below. 

Acceptance  Blank  for  the  Biographical  Catalogue  of  the  W.T.  S. 

iv,  James  A.  Kelso,  Ph.  D.,  D.D., 
Pres.  Western  Theological  Seminary, 

731  Ridge  Ave.,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir  :- 

Kindly  send  me  by  return  mail  a  copy  of   the  Biographical    Catalogue 
for  which  I  am  enclosing  $2.00.  < 

Signed 
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Date - - 


Subscription  Blank  for  the  Bulletin  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary. 

Rev.  James  A.  Kelso,    Ph.  D.,  D.D., 

Pres.  Western  Theological  Seminary, 

731  Ridge  Ave.,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: — 

Enclosed  find  75  cents  for  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  commencing  October,  1930. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  1931 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  19th. 

Opening  of  second  semester. 

SUNDAY,  MAY  3d. 

Baccalaureate  sermon. 

Seniors'  communion  service  at  3:00  P.  M.  in  the  Chapel. 

MONDAY,  MAY  4th  and  TUESDAY,  MAY  5th. 
Written  examinations. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  6th. 

Oral  examinations  at  10  A.  M. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  7th. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  the  President's 

Office  at  10:00  A.  M. 
Meeting  of  Alumni  Association  3:00  P.  M., 
Annual  Alumni  Dinner  5:30  P.  M. 

Commencement  exercises.     Conferring  of  diplomas  and  address 
to  the  graduating  class  8:15  P.  M. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  8th. 

Annual  meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees  at  3:00  P.  M. 

Session  of  1931-2 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15th. 

Reception  of  new  students  in  the  President's  Office  at  3:00  P.  M. 
Matriculation    of    students    and    distribution    of   rooms    in    the 
President's  Office  at  4:00  P.  M. 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16th. 

Opening  address  in  the  Chapel  at  10:30  A.  M. 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  17th. 

Semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  2:00  P.  M. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  18th. 

Semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  3:30  P.  M. 

WEDNESDAY,    NOVEMBER    2  5th    (noon)    FRIDAY,    NOVEMBER 
27th   (8:30  A.  M.) 
Thanksgiving  recess. 

SATURDAY,     DECEMBER    19th.     (noon) — TUESDAY,     JANUARY 
5th  (8:30  A.  M.) 
Christmas  recess. 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  18th. 

Opening  of  second  semester. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

OFFICERS 

President 
R.    D.    CAMPBELL 

Vice-President 

R.    W.    HARBISON 

Secretary 

THE  REV.  P.  W.  SNYDER,  D.D. 

Counsel 
T.  D.  McCLOSKEY 

Treasurer 

COMMONWEALTH    TRUST    COMPANY 


TRUSTEES 


Class  of  1931 

Joseph  A.  Herron  W.  J.  Morris 

The  Rev.  George  Taylor,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  William  M.  Robinson 

The   Rev.   William   J.   Holland,    D.D.,   LL.D.  Ralph  W.  Harbison 

Class  of  1932 
The  Rev.  W.  A.  Jones,  D.  D.  John  R.  Gregg 

Daniel  M.  Clemson  Robert  Wardrop 

Charles  A.  Dickson  S.  W.  Meals 

The  Rev.   Robert  F.   Galbreath,  D.D. 

Class  of  1933 
Geo.  D.  Edwards  R.  D.  Campbell 

John  G.  Lyon  The  Rev.  P.  W.  Snyder,  D.D. 

Geo.  S.  Davison  Alex.  C.  Robinson 

The  Rev.  Stuart  Nye  Hutchison,  D.  D. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES 


Executive 

W.   J.  Holland,   D.   D.      John  G.  Lyon 


Robert  Wardrop 


R.  D.  Campbell 


George  D.  Edwards 
P.  W.  Snyder,  D.D. 


John  G.  Lyon 


Auditors 

R,  D.  Campbell         Robert  Wardrop 


R,  W.  Harbison 


Property 


S.  W.  Meals 


Finance 

President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  Auditors 

Library 

A.  C.  Robinson         S.  N.  Hutchison,  D.D.       J.  A.  Kelso,  Ph.D.,  D.  D. 

Advisory  Member  of  all  Ck)mmlttees 

James  A.  Kelso,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  ex  officio 

General  Secretary 

The  Rev.   Charles  L.  Chalfant,  D.  D. 


Annual  Meeting,  Friday  before  second  Tuesday  in  May,  and  semi- 
annual meeting,  Wednesday  following  third  Tuesday  in  Novem- 
ber at  3:30  P.  M. 
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BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

OFFICERS 

President 
THE  REV.  GEORGE  TAYLOR,  JR.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 

Vice-President 

ALEX.    C.    ROBINSON 

Secretary 
THE  REV.  GEORGE  C.  FISHER,  D.  D. 

DIRECTORS 

Class  of  1931 

EXAMINING   COMMITTEE 

The  Rev.  Calvin  C.  Hays,  D.  D.  Ralph  W.  Harbison 

The  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Hudnut,  D.  D.  Prank  B.  Bell 

The  Rev.  Hugh  T.  Kerr,  D.  D.  *Dr.  A.  W.  Wilson,  Jr. 

The  Rev.  George  Taylor,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  William  E.  Slemmons,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  William  F.  Weir,  D.D. 

Class  of  1932 

The  Rev.  William  R.  Craig,  D.  D.  Charles  N.  Hanna 

The  Rev.  Charles  F.  Wishart,  D.D.  Robert  Maurice  Sherrard 

The  Rev.  Henry  A.  Riddle,  Jr.  Alex.  C.  Robinson 

The  Rev.  Robert  R.  Reed 

The  Rev.  William  L.  McEwan,  D.  D. 

The  Rev  W.  P.  Stevenson,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  A.  P.  Higley,  D.  D. 

*Died,  March  3,  1930. 
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Class  of  1933 

The  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Anderson,  D.  D.  W.  D.  Brandon 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Christie,  D.  D.  Dr.  S.  S.  Baker 

The  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Duff,  D.  D.  Wells  S.  Griswold 

The  Rev.  John  A.  Marquis,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Potter,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  William  H.  Spence,  D.  D.,  Litt.  D. 

The  Rev.  Stuart  Nye  Hutchison,  D.  D. 

Class  of  1934 

The  Rev.  M.  M.  McDivitt,  D.  D.  T.  D.  McCloskey 

The  Rev.  Geo.  N.  Luccock,  D.  D.  J.  S.  Crutchfield 

The  Rev.  George  C.  Fisher,  D.  D.  Judge  James  H.  Gray 

The  Rev.  J.  Millen  Robinson,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Semple,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  Henry  R.  Browne,  D.D. 


STANDING    COM>nTTEES 

Executive 

Hugh  T.  Kerr,  D.  D.  S.  N.  Hutchison,  D.  D. 

Joseph  M.  Duff,  D.  D.  A.  C.  Robinson 

T.  D.  McCloskey 

James  A.  Kelso,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  ex  officio 

George  Taylor,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  ex  officio 

George  C  Fisher,  D.  D.,  ex  officio 

Curriculum 

A.  P.  Higley,  D.  D.  William  F.  Weir,  D.  D. 

Samuel  Semple,  D.  D.  J-  S.  Crutchfield 

Annual  Meeting,  Thursday  before  second  Tuesday  in  May,  at  10 
A.  M.,  and  semi-annual  meeting,  third  Tuesday  in  November  at 
2:00  P.  M.,  in  the  President's  Office,  Herron  Hall. 
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FACULTY 


The  Rev.  James  A.  Kelso,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

President    and    Professor    of    Hebrew    and    Old   Testament    Literature 
The   Nathaniel   W.    Conkling  Foundation 

The  Rev.  David  Riddle  Beeed,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Professor   of  Homiletics 

The  Rev.  William  R.  Fakmee,  D.  D. 

Reunion   Professor   of    Sacred    Rhetoric    and   Elocution 

The  Rev.  James  H.  Snowdeit,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Professor   Emeritus   of    Systematic   Theology 

The  Rev.  Selby  Feame  Vainj-ce,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Memorial   Professor   of  New   Testament   Literature    and  Exegesis 

The  Rev.  David  E.  Culley,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 

Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Literature,   and  Registrar 

The  Rev.  Doxald  Macke^stzie,  D.  D. 

Professor  of   Systematic  Theology 

The  Rev.  Gaius  Jackson  Slossee,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  Hist.  S. 

Professor   of  Ecclesiastical  History   and  History  of  Doctrine 


Chaeles  N.  Boyd,  Mus.  D. 

Instructor  in   Music 

Peof.  Blanche  Caeeiee 

Instructor  in  Religious  Education 

Elbeet  R.  Moses,  Litt.  D 

Instructor  in   Speech  Expression 

The  Rev.  Chaeles  L.  Chalfant,  D.  D. 

Greneral    Secretary 

Miss  Maegaeet  M.  Read 

Secretary   to    the   President 

Miss  Agnes  D.  MacDonald 

Librarian 
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COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 


Ck)nference 

Dr.  Kelso  k^b  Dr.  Vance 

Elliott  Lectureship 

Dr.  Kelso  and  Dr.  Farmer 

Bulletin 

Dr.  Culley  and  Dr.  Mackenzie 
Curriculuin 

Dr.  Vance  and  Dr.  Slosser 

Library 

Dr.  Culley 

Advisoi-y  Member  of  All  Committees 

Dr.  Kelso,  ex  officio 
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LECTURES 

Opening  Lecture 

Professor  William  R.  Farmer,  D.D. 
"The  Ministry  of  Reconciliation" 
On  Jewish  Evangelization 

Rev.  John  Stuart  Conning,  D.D. 

"The  Jew  in  the  Modern  World"  (5  lectures) 

Conference  for  Ministers  (Feb.  18-28,  1930) 

Rev.  Donald  Mackenzie,  D.D. 

"Christianity  and  Some  Modern  Movements" 

Rev.  Frank  M.  McKibben,  Ph.D. 

"Religious  Education  in  the  Local  Church" 

Rev.  J.  Stuart  Kunkle,  Ph.D. 

"The  New  Era  in  Foreign  Missions" 

Conference  Lectures 

The  Rev.  Albert  J.  Alexander,  D.D. 

"India" 
The  Rev.  David  Riddle  Breed,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

"The  Staple  Sermon" 
The  Rev.  Matias  Cuadra 

"The  Philippines" 
The  Rev.  Emerson  O.  Houser 

"Stewardship" 
The  Rev.  William  C.  Johnston,  D.D. 

"Africa's  Macedonian  Call" 
The  Rev.  S.  M.  Jordan,  D.D. 

"Political  Currents  in  the  Heart  of  Asia" 
The  Rev.  Hugh  T.  Kerr,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

"The  Place  of  the  Church  in  Modern  Life" 
The  Rev.  J.  Stuart  Kunkle,  Ph.D. 

"Missionary  Work  in  China" 
The  Rev.  Melvin  Grove  Kyle,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

(2  lectures  delivered  in  Pittsburgh-Xenia  Seminary) 

"Excavations  at   Tell    Beit   Mirsim,   the   Ancient   Kirjath- 
sepher" 
The  Rev.  Kinley  McMillan,  D.D. 

"Early   Church   History"    (Illustrated) 
The  Rev.  S.  C.  Michelfelder,  D.D. 

"The  Heart  of  the  Church" 
Mr.  Gale  Seaman 

"The   Inter-Seminary  Movement" 
The  Rev.  James  H.  Snowden,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

"The  Progress  of  the  Bible" 
Bishop  Herbert  Welch,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

"Christ's  Way  of  Advancing  the  Kingdom" 
Mr.  Raymond  Wilson 

"Japan  Looks  at  America" 

The  Elliott  Lectures  for  1930-31 
Professor  Arthur  H.  Compton,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  will 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Elliott  Foundation  (five  lectures) 
during  the  week  of  Nov.  16,  1931.     His  general  theme  will  be  "The 
Relation  between  Religion  and  Science." 
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AWARDS:  MAY  8,  1930 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology 

was  conferred  upon 
George  Cochran  Ashton  James  Gilbert  Potter 

R.  Boice  Atwell  William  Howard  Ryall 

Eugene  Barnard  Lee  Erwin  Schaeffer 

S.  Earl  Gray  William  L.  Schoeffel 

James  R.  Henry  Reed  S.  Shirey 

T.  Ross  Paden,  Jr.  Chang  Keun  Song 

Calvin  T.  Weimer 

Certificates 

were  awarded  to 
Luther   Macdonald  Arlie  Roland  Mansberger 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Sacred  Theology 

was  conferred  upon 
James  Ernest  Lutz  Joseph  S.  N.  Tross 

Alexander  Silay  O.  Sloan  Whitacre 

William  L.  Schoeffel  (of  the  Senior  Class) 
Chang  Keun  Song   (of  the  Senior  Class) 

The  So  S.  Marvui  Memorial  Fellowship 

was  awarded  to 
James  Gilbert  Potter 

The  Seminary  Fellowship 

was  awarded  to 
R.  Boice  Atwell 

The  Keith  Memorial  Homiletical  Prize 

was  awarded  to 
William  Howard  Ryall 

The  John  Watson  Priae  in  New  Testament  Greek 

was  awarded  to 
R,  Boice  Atwell 

The  William  B.  Watson  Prize  in  Hebrew 

was  awarded  to 
James  Gilbert  Potter 

The  Junior  Hebrew  Prizes 

were  awarded  to 
Chai  Choon  Kim  Lufay  Anderson  Sweet 

Merit  Prizes 

were  awarded  to 
John  Charles  Doudna  William  T.  Swaim,  Jr. 

John  Edward  Jackson  Charles  Farace 

M.  Rudolph  Miller  George  W.  Kiehl 
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STUDENTS 

Fellows 

Byron  E.  Allender 1322  Ashland  Ave.,  Zanesville,  Ohio 

A.  B.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1925. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1928. 
Raymond  Boyce  Atwell 3235  Fifth  Avenue,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

A.   B.,   Washington  and  Jefferson  College,   1927. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1930. 

John  Lyman  Eakin,  Bangkok,  Siam 

24  6  S.  Burrowes  St.,  State  College,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1923. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1926. 

Dwight  Raymond  Guthrie,   Apollo,   Pa 

106  Marchmont  Road,  Edinburgh,  Scotland 

A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1925. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1929. 
Lloyd  David  Homer    Bakerstown,  Pa. 

B.  Sc,  Grove  City  College,  1922. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1927. 
James  Gilbert  Potter Buckhannon,  W.  Va. 

A.  B.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  192  7. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1930. 
George  Henry  Rutherford Clinton,  Conn. 

A.  B.,  College  of  Wooster,  1922. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1925. 

Fellows,  7 

Teaching  Fellows 

Gerrit  Labotz,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 215 

Groen  van  Prinsterer  School,  Doetichem,  Holland,  1907. 
S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  192  9. 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  England,  1929-30. 
Teaching  Fellow,  1 


Graduate  Students 

Stephen  E.  Balogh,  Hungary 408  Third  St.,  Leechburg,  Pa. 

Reformed  Gymnasium  of  Budapest,  1924. 

Reformed  Theological  Seminary  of  Budapest,  1928. 
James  Best 1327  Singer  PL,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

A.  B.  Tarkio  College,  1905 

Th.B.,  Xenia  Theological  Seminary,  1908. 

B.  D.,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1910. 

W.  Sproule  Boyd 112  W.  North  Ave.,  N.  S. 

A.  B.  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  1911. 

B.  D.,  Drew  Theological  Seminary,   192  5. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Crawford 2317  Perrysville  Ave.,  N.  S. 

A.  B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 
A.  M.,  Denison  University,  1919. 
S.  T.  B.,  Boston  University  School  of  Theology,  1909. 
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Willard  M.  Douglass 960  Kennebec  St. 

B.  S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1922. 

S.  T.  B.,  Westminster  Theological  Seminary, 

V/estminster,  Md.,  1925. 
Reginald  Edward  Dozer Forbes  and  Jumonville  Streets. 

A.  B.,  Thiel  College,  1925. 

B.  D.,   Chicago  Lutheran  Seminary,  Maywood,  111.,   1928. 
Harvey  Monroe  Erb 3848  East  St.,  N.  S. 

A.  B.,  Susquehanna  University,  1924. 
Gettysburg  Theological  Seminary,   1927. 
James  E.  Fawcett.  .  .604  Lenox  Ave.,  Forest  Hills,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Maryville  College,  192  5. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1928. 
Byron  S.  Fruit Warrendale,  Pa. 

B.  S.   (Economics),  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1924. 
S.   T.   B.,   Western  Theological   Seminary,   1927. 

Robert  F.  Galbreath 203  Balph  Ave.,  Bellevue,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Westminster  College,  1907. 
Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary,  1910. 

J.  Herbert  Garner 192  Market  Street,  Brownsville,  Pa. 

B.  S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1924. 

S.  T.  B.  &  S.  T.  M.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  192  6. 
Harry  Alonzo  Gearhart    204  College  Ave.,  Beaver,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1915. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1918. 
Edward  Clair  Good 309  Grant  Ave.,  Leechburg,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1913. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1916. 
Ross  Milton  Haverfield R.  D.  8,  Mahoningtown,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  College  of  Wooster,  1921. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,   1924. 
James  Norman  Hunter 234  Locust  St.,  Avalon,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  19  09. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1912. 
Richard  Boyd  Johnson 54  5  6  Upsal  PL 

A.  B.,  Muskingum  College,  1918. 

Pittsburgh  Seminary,  1922. 
James  Allen  Kestle 301  Richey  St.,  N.  S. 

A.   B.,   Ohio   Wesleyan   University,    1924. 

Western   Theological   Seminary,    192  8. 
Arnold  Glenn  Lansberry 7th  St.,  Glassport,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Gettysburg  College,  192  6. 

Gettysburg   Theological   Seminary,    192  9. 
Royal  E.  Lesher 620  Washington  Road,  Mt.  Lebanon 

Thiel  College,  1923. 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Mt.  Airy,  Phila- 
delphia,,  1926. 
Christian  Edward  Ludwig Crafton,  Pa. 

Washington  &   Jefferson  College,   19  0  4. 

S.   T.   B.,   Western  Theological   Seminary,   1906. 
William  Calvin  Marquis 1809  Termon  Ave.,  N.  S. 

Mount  Union  College,  1917-1920. 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  192  7. 
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Howard  D.  McCalmont 54  Chalfonte  Ave.,  West  View,  Pa. 

B.  S.,  Geneva  College,  1914. 

Th.B.,   Pittsburgh   Theological  Seminary,   1929. 

Ralph  K.  Merker 602  Overbrook  Blvd. 

B.  Sc,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1918. 

S.  T.  B.,  1922,  &  S.  T.  M.,  1923,  Western  Theo.  Seminary. 

Walter  Emanuel  Miesel    933   Brookline  Blvd. 

A.   B.,  Capital  University,   1916. 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  of  Capital  University, 

Columbus,   O.,   1919 

Frank  Henderson  Miller R.  D.  2,  Wexford,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Thiel  College,  1921. 

A.  M.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  192  5. 

Lutheran    Theological    Seminary,    Mt.    Airy,    Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  1925. 
Basil  A,  Murray Perrysville,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Westminster  College,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  1917. 
S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1922. 

Bela  Pap,  Budapest,  Hungary 3  OP 

Reformed  Gymnasium  of  Budapest,  1925. 

Reformed  Theological  Seminary  of  Budapest,   1929. 

B.  D.,    Theological    Seminary   of   Reformed    Church,    Lan- 

caster, Pa.,  1930. 
Thomas  Clinton  Pears,  Jr 308  East  End  Ave. 

A.  B.,  Princeton  University,  1907. 

S.  T.  B.  &  B.  D.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1910. 
Harry  Moore  Peterson,  Eldersville,  Pa 115 

A.  B.,  West  Lafayette  College,  1911. 

S.  T.  B.,  Westminster  Theological  Seminary,  Md.,  1914. 
Owen  William  Pratt 125  Dalzell  Ave.,  Ben  Avon,  Pa. 

A.   B.,  Wabash  College,   1916. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1919. 
Lammert  Redelfs 528  McClintock  Ave.,  N.  S. 

A.   B.,   Capital  University,    1916. 

Lutheran     Theological    Seminary    of     Capital     University, 
Columbus,   Ohio,   1919. 
George  O.  Reemsnyder R.  D.  2,  Gibsonia,  Pa. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1910-13. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,   1913-16. 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  1919. 
William  Howard  Ryall,  6637  Wikins  Ave 205 

A.  B.,  1926,  A.  M.,  1927,  Washington  &  Jefferson  College. 

S.  T.  B.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1930. 
William  L.  Schoeffel 3337  East  St.,  N.  S. 

University  of  Rochester,  1914-15. 

German     Department,     Rochester     Theological     Seminary, 
1918. 

S.  T.  B.  &  S.  T.  M.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1930. 
Clifford  John  Shumaker R.  D.  2,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

A.  B.,  Mount  Union  College,  1924. 

B.  D.,    Presbyterian    Theological    Seminary,    Chicago,    111., 

1927. 
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Wilson  Stitt   Florence,  Pa. 

Alma  College,  Manitoba. 

Lane  Theological  Seminary,  1900. 
Joseph  Clyde  Stuart 157  N.  Walnut  St.,  Blairsville,  Pa. 

A.   B.,  Princeton  University,  1912. 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary,   192  0. 
Walter  Scott  Trosh 112  W.  North  Ave.,  N.  S. 

A.  B.,   1904,  A.  M.,   1907,  Allegheny  College. 

S.  T.  B.,  Boston  University  School  of  Theology,  1907. 
William  Weiler 208  E.  Mclntyre  Ave.,  N.  S. 

A.  B.,  Baldwin  Wallace  College,  1901. 

B.  D.,  Nast  Theological  Seminary,   1902. 

Edward  M.  Wilson 3011  Ashlyn  St. 

Kenyon  College,  1921. 

B.  D.,  Kenyon  College  Divinity  School,  1923. 

S.  T.  M.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  192  9. 
Robert  Stewart  Young Glenshaw,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Monmouth  College,  189  3. 

S.  T.  B.,  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary,  189  6. 

John  Arndt  Yount 136  Shaw  Ave.,  Turtle  Creek,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Roanoke  College,  1901. 

Lutheran    Theological    Seminary,    Mt.   Airy,    Philadelphia, 

Pa.,  1904. 
A.  M.,  University  of  West  Virginia,  1911. 
S.  T.  M.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1926. 
Graduate  Students,  42 


Seniors 

Kenneth  Logan  Barnes 1416  Coal  St.,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  College  of  Wooster,  1928. 
Charles  Clair  Berryhill,  Hickory,  Pa 202 

A.  B.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1928. 
Marshall  Denny  Berryhill,  Hickory,  Pa 202 

A.  B.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1928. 
Dalton  William  Davis,  Vintondale,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D 302 

A.  B.,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  192  8. 
John  Charles  Doudna,  735  Duncan  Ave.,  Washington,  Pa 218 

A.  B.,  Washington  &  Jefferson  College,   1928. 

*Roy  Curtis  Ehrheart 303  Euclid  Ave.,  Dravosburg,  Pa. 

Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Chicago,  111.,  1912-14. 

Findlay  College,   Ohio,   1914-18. 
Robert  K.  Fogal,  731  Ridge  Ave.,  N.  S 303 

B.  S.,  College  of  Wooster,  1928. 

*  William  Herbert  Hanna 328  Sylvania  Ave. 

A.  B.,  1892,  A.  M.,  1896,  Bethany  College. 

John  Edward  Jackson 3783  Woodrow  Ave.,  Brentwood  Pa. 

California   State  Normal   School,    1913. 

B.  R.  E.,  Research  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  1929. 
E.  Whan  Kang,  Kyung  Sung,  Korea 314 

Union  Christian  College,  Pyengyang,  Korea,  1922. 


=Not  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 
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Chai  Choon  Kim,   348   Obongdong,   Shang-Ha-Meun  Kyung  Heung, 
Korea  . 314 

Aoyama  Theological  Seminary,  192  8. 
Otto  E.  Krueger 7  5  Onyx  Ave.,  Mt.  Oliver  Sta. 

German     Department,     Rochester     Theological    Seminary, 
1900. 
James  Enfield  Leaman,    608   McKinley  Ave.,  N.   W.,   Canton,   Ohio, 
315 

A.  B.,  Gettysburg  College,  1914. 
M.  Rudolph  Miller 430  Ella  St.,  Wikinsburg,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Yale  University,  1926. 
Demeter  Stoyanoff,  Kritchim,  Bulgaria , 303 

American  Gymnasium  of  Samokov,  1919. 
Wm.  Thomas  Swaim,  Jr.,  3803  McCalla  Ave.,  Knoxville,  Tenn .  ..217 

A.  B.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1928. 
Cornelius  Sexton  Thomas Hickory,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Gettysburg  College,  1927. 
Harold  Randolph  Tolliver 5721  Stanton  Ave.   (rear) 

A.  B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  192  8. 
Arthur  C.  Walter,  Mamont,  Pa 316 

A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1928. 
Raymond  David  Walter,  Mamont,  Pa 304 

A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1928. 
Lewis  Alfred  Westphal 5615  Rural  St.,  E.  E. 

A.  B.,  College  of  Wooster,  1928. 
*  William  E.  Wineberg 3  30  Connecticut  Ave.,  Rochester,  Pa. 

Nyack  Bible  School,   1917. 

Seniors,  22 


Middlers 


James  Stanton  Bair 125  Hemphill  St.,  N.  S. 

B.  S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,   1924. 
Herman  D.  Beatty 1235  West  North  Ave.,  N.  S. 

A.  B.,  College  of  Wooster,  1929. 
*  William  Brundrett,  Manchester,  England 305 

Cliff  College,  England. 
*George  Budd,  70  Dane  Park  Parade,  Margate,  England 215 

Cliff  College,  England. 
H.  Glenn  Carpenter 464  Fourth  St.,  Beaver,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Bethany  College,  1924. 
G.  Mason  Cochran 1222  Amanda  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  (10),  Pa. 

A.  B.,  College  of  Wooster,  1929. 
Frank  Gallup  Helme 72  5  Clinton  PI.,  Bellevue,  Pa. 

University  of  Buffalo,  1918. 

A.  B.,  Bethany  College,  192  3. 
George  W.  Kiehl,  3971  Sewickley  Road,  N.  S 205 

A.  B.,  1926,  A.  M.,  1930,  Washington  &  Jefferson  College. 
Cash  Dayton  Kreigh,  R.  R.  1,  Markle,  Indiana 315 

A.   B.,  Hanover   College,    1924. 


*Not  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 
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*Loyola  Cochran  Matthews Georgetown,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary,   19  2  7-2  8. 

Clair  Vaughn  McNeel,  900  Broadv/ay,  Juniata,  Pa 305 

A.  B.,  Cedarville  College,  192  9. 

Samuel  Dickinson  Regester,  Jr 

40  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Duquesne,  Pa 203 

A.   B.,   Waynesburg  College,    1929. 

Laverne  Russell  Sandy,  Holland,  Mich 

2  02  6  Boggs  Ave.,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Hope  College,  1929. 

Wallace  Guy  Smeltzer 1804  Maple  St.,  Homestead,  Pa. 

B.  S.,  Grove  City  College,  192  6. 

Lufay  Anderson  Sweet,  42  67  Bryn  Mawr  Road,  Schenley  Hghts.  317 
A.  B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1928. 
Middlers,  15. 


Juniors 


George  P.  Almore 3048  Bergman  St.,  Sheraden,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

McMaster  University,  Toronto,  1916-18. 

Moody  Bible  Institute,  1922. 
J.  Davis  Barnard,  1171  Washington  St.,  Indiana,  Pa 2  06 

A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1930. 
John  James  Bates,  316  Painter  Ave.,  Greensburg,  Pa 2  04 

A.  B.,  Washington  &  Jefferson  College,  1929. 
William  Harold  Black,  Elizabeth,  W.  Va 304 

A.  B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1927. 
*Edwin  Harvey  Cook 939  Beech  Ave.,  N.  S. 

Tennessee  Wesleyan  College,  19  30. 
Oliver  Ned  Douds,  407  35th  St.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa 306 

A.  B.,  Geneva  College,  1929. 

Joseph  Miller  Gold,  214  Locust  St.,  Avalon,  Pa 204 

B.  S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,   1929. 

Lynn  Herbert  Huff R.  F.  D.  1,  Verona,  Pa. 

University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Austin  V.  Hunter,  R.  D.  2,  Reynoldsville,  Pa 2  06 

A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1930. 
Norman  E.  Koehler,  Jr.,  New  Florence,  Pa 317 

A.  B.,  College  of  Emporia,   19  30. 
Herbert  LeRoy  Main,  242  8  7th  Ave.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa 203 

A.  B.,  Cedarville  College,  19  30. 
Clarence  Trueman  Miller Valencia,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Albright  College,  1926. 
Paul  Eugene  Miller 1334  Decatur  St.,  N.  S. 

A.  B.,  Geneva  College,  1930. 
William  Alexander  Rosebrough 7  6  Lafferty  Ave. 

A.  B.,  Virginia  Theological  Seminary  &  College,  192  6. 
Lessen  Cambron  Rucker,  Weir,  W.  Va 218 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College. 


*Not  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 
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Robert  Logan  Swaim,  3803  McCalla  Ave.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 217 

Maryville  College. 
John  Henry  Thorhauer,   510   Parallel  Ave 306 

University  of  Pittsburgh. 
James  Aldreth  Trewolla 1210  Ohio  View  Ave.,  Ambridge,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Johnson  Bible  College,  1930. 

*Ted  Victor  Voorhees    Venetia,  Pa. 

Edinboro  State  Teachers  College. 

Northwestern  University. 
W.  Raymond  Williams 246  Whipple  St. 

A.  B.,  Oskaloosa  College,  1925. 
Harry  L.  Wissinger,  607  Lenox  Ave.,  Forest  Hills,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Allegheny  College,  1918. 
Juniors,   21 


Partial  Students 

John  Bartko 1000  Morton  Ave.,  Port  Vue,  Pa. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Brethauer 511  Wabana  St.,  N.  S. 

Frederick  Sanford  Dowdy Waynesburg,  Pa. 

B.  S.  L.,  Eugene  Bible  University,  192  6. 
Fay  A.  Gardner 310  Brown  Ave.,  Turtle  Creek,  Pa. 

Bethany  College,  192  3-5. 

Cecil  Newton  McCandless 1386  Paulson  Ave.,  E.  E. 

Minnie  F.   Schober    (Miss)    305   McKinley  Ave.,  Avalon,  Pa. 

Elmer  A.  Schultz 203  Lincoln  Ave.,  Connellsville,  Pa. 

A.    B.,   Otterbein   College,    1924. 
Edwin  Fay  Shumaker, 7048  Campania  St. 

A.  B.,  Bridgewater  College,  1929. 

James  Stephen  Snoke Mowersville,  Pa. 

B.  Sc.    (Education)    Shippensburg  State  Teachers  College, 

1930. 

Meade  Milton  Snyder 712  Hawkins  Ave.,  Braddock,  Pa. 

Grove  City  College,  1907-08. 

Sam.  Jones  Taylor 309  Paulson  Ave.,  E.  E. 

Talladega  College,  1904-1907. 

James  Elvin  Wagner 252  Newburn  Drive,  Mt.  Lebanon 

A.  B.,  Upper  Iowa  University,  1904. 
Partial  Students,  12 

Summary  of  Students 

Fellows 8 

Graduates 42 

Seniors 22 

Middlers 15 

Juniors 21 

Partial  Students 12 

Total 120 

*Not  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 
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REPRESENTATION 

Theological  Seminaries 

Aoyama  Theological  Seminary,  Tokyo,  Japan    1 

Boston  University  School  of  Theology 2 

Chicago  Lutheran  Seminary,  Maywood,  111 1 

Drew  Theological  Seminary    1 

Gettysburg  Theological  Seminary 2 

Kenyon  College  Divinity  School 1 

Lane  Theological   Seminary    1 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  of  Capital  University 2 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Mt.  Airy  Philadelphia 3 

Nast  Theological  Seminary 1 

Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary 5 

Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago 1 

Princeton   Theological   Seminary    2 

Reformed  Theological  Seminary  of  Budapest 2 

Reformed  Theological  Seminary,  Lancaster,  Penna 1 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary 2 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 26 

Westminster  Theological  Seminary,  Westminster,  Md 3 

Xenia  Theological  Seminary    1 


Colleges  and  Universities 

Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Chicago 1 

Albright  College 1 

Allegheny  College 2 

Alma  College,  Manitoba    1 

Baldwin  Wallace  College    1 

Bethany  College,  Bethany,  W.  Va 4 

Bridgewater  College 1 

Buffalo,  University  of    1 

California  State  Normal  School 1 

Capital  University 2 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 2 

Cedarville  College 2 

Cliff  College,  England 2 

Denison  University 1 

Edinboro  State  Teachers  College 1 

Emporia,  College  of    1 

Eugene  Bible  University ^ 

Findlay  College 1 

Geneva  College ^ 

Gettysburg  College ^ 

Groen  van  Prinsterer  School,  Doetichem,  Holland 1 

Grove   City  College    ^^ 

Hanover  College ^ 

Hope  College 1 

Johnson  Bible  College 1 

Kenyon  College • 1 

Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  England 1 

Maryville  College 2 

McMaster  University,  Toronto    1 
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Monmouth  College 1 

Moody  Bible  Institute 1 

Mt.  Union  College 2 

Muskingum  College 1 

Northwestern  University 1 

Nyack  Bible  School    1 

Ohio  Wesleyan   University    2 

Oskaloosa  College 1 

Otterbein  College 1 

Pennsylvania  State  College 4 

Pennsylvania,  University  of    3 

Pittsburgh,  University  of 7 

Princeton  University 2 

Reformed  Gymnasium  of  Budapest    2 

Roanoke  College 1 

Research  University,  Washington,  D.  C I 

Rochester,  University  of 1 

Samokov,  American  Gymnasium  of 1 

Shippensburg  State  Teachers  College    1 

Susquehanna  University 1 

Talladega  College 1 

Tarkio   College 1 

Tennessee,  University  of 1 

Tennessee  Wesleyan  College    1 

Thiel  College 3 

Union  Christian  College,  Pyengyang,  Siam 1 

Upper  Iowa  University 1 

Virginia  Theological  Seminary  and  College 1 

Wabash  College 1 

Washington  &  Jefferson  College 9 

Waynesburg  College 1 

West  Lafayette  College 1 

Westminster  College,  New  Wilmington,  Pa 2 

West  Virginia,  University  of 2 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College    3 

Wooster,  College  of 7 

Yale  University 1 


States  and  Countries 

Bulgaria 1 

Connecticut 1 

England 2 

Hungary 2 

Indiana 1 

Korea 2 

Michigan 1 

Ohio 3 

Pennsylvania 101 

Siam 1 

Tennessee 2 

West  Virginia 3 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Senior  Class 

President:    Arthur  C.  Walter     Vice  President:    Kenneth  L.  Barnes 
Secretary:  Robert  K.  Fogal         Treasurer:    Harold  R.  Tolliver 

Middle  Class 

President:   Lufay  A.   Sweet        Vice  President:    Clair  V.  McNeel 
Secretary:    Russell  Sandy  Treasurer:    James  S.  Bair 

Junior  Class 

President:   W,  Harold  Black      Vice  President:    Robert  L.  Swaim 
Secretary:    J.  Miller  Gold  Treasurer:    Herbert  L.  Main 

Student  Council 

President:    Raymond  D.  Walter  Vice  President:    J.   C.  Doudna 

Secretary:    Dalton  W.  Davis  Treasurer:    George  W.  Kiehl 


Standing  Committees 

Devotional 

Arthur  C.  Walter,  Chairman 
Clair  C.  Berryhill  J.  Henry  Thorhauer 

Lufay  A.  Sweet  Professor  Farmer 


Athletic 

Wm.  T.  Swaim,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Marshall  D.  Berryhill  Austin  V.  Hunter 

William  Brundrett  Professor  Mackenzie 


Publicity 

G.  Mason  Cochran,  Chairman 
Herman  D.  Beatty  Clair  McNeel 

Robert  L.  Swaim  Professor  Slosser 

Social 

Samuel  D.  Regester,  Jr.,  Chairman 
James  S.  Bair  Clair  V.  McNeel 

Norman  E.  Koehler,  Jr.  Herbert  L.  Main      - 

J.  Miller  Gold  George  Budd 

Professor  Culley 
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Historical  Sketch 

The  Western  Theological  Seminary  was  established 
in  the  year  1825.  The  reason  for  the  founding  of  the 
Seminary  is  expressed  in  the  resolution  on  the  subject, 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1825,  to  wit:  *^It 
is  expedient  forthwith  to  establish  a  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  the  West^  to  be  styled  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States".  The  Assembly  took  active  measures  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  resolution  which  had  been  adopted, 
by  electing  a  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  twenty- 
one  ministers  and  nine  ruling  elders,  and  by  instructing 
this  Board  to  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly  a 
suitable  location  and  such  *  ^  alterations "  in  the  plan  of 
the  Princeton  Seminary  as,  in  their  judgment,  might 
be  necessary  to  accommodate  it  to  the  local  situation  of 
the  ** Western  Seminary''. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1827,  by  a  bare  majority 
of  two  votes,  selected  Allegheny  as  the  location  for  the 
new  institution.  The  first  session  was  formally  com- 
menced on  November  16, 1827,  with  a  class  of  four  young 
men  who  were  instructed  by  the  Eev.  E.  P.  Swift  and  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Stockton. 

During  the  one  hundred  four  years  of  her  existence, 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight  students 
have  attended  the  classes  of  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary;  and  of  this  number,  over  two  thousand  have 
been  ordained  as  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
IJ.  S.  A.  Her  missionary  alumni,  two  hundred  and  one 
in  number,  many  of  them  having  distinguished  careers, 
have  preached  the  Gospel  in  every  land  and  where  mis- 
sionary enterprise  is  conducted. 

Location 

The  choice  of  location,  as  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion has   shown,  was  wisely  made.     The   Seminary  in 
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course  of  time  ceased,  indeed,  to  be  western  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term;  bnt  it  became  central  to  one  of  the 
most  important  and  influential  sections  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  equally  accessible  to  the  West  and  East. 
The  buildings  are  situated  near  the  summit  of  Eidge 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh  (North  Side),  mainly  on  West  Park, 
one  of  the  most  attractive  sections  of  the  city.  Within 
a  block  of  the  Seminary  property  some  of  the  finest  resi- 
dences of  Greater  Pittsburgh  are  to  be  found,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  catalogue  prospective  students  will  find  a 
map  showing  the  beautiful  environs  of  the  institution. 
It  is  twenty  minutes'  walk  from  the  center  of  business 
in  Pittsburgh,  with  a  ready  access  to  all  portions  of  the 
city,  and  yet  as  quiet  and  free  from  disturbance  as  if  in 
a  remote  suburb.  In  the  midst  of  this  community  of 
more  than  1,000,000  people  and  center  of  strong  Presby- 
terian churches  and  church  life,  the  students  have  unlim- 
ited opportunities  of  gaining  familiarity  with  every  type 
of  modern  church  organization  and  work.  The  practical 
experience  and  insight  which  they  are  able  to  acquire, 
without  detriment  to  their  studies,  are  a  most  valuable 
element  in  their  preparation  for  the  ministry. 

Buildings 

The  first  Seminary  building  was  erected  in  the  year 
1831;  it  was  situated  on  what  is  now  known  as  Monu- 
ment Hill.  It  consisted  of  a  central  edifice,  sixty  feet 
in  length  by  fifty  in  breadth,  of  four  stories,  having  at 
each  front  a  portico  adorned  with  Corinthian  columns, 
and  a  cupola  in  the  center ;  and  also  two  wings  of  three 
stories  each,  fifty  feet  by  twenty-five.  It  contained  a 
chapel  forty-five  feet  by  twenty-five,  with  a  gallery  of 
like  dimensions  for  the  library ;  suites  of  rooms  for  pro- 
fessors, and  accommodations  for  eighty  students.  It 
was  continuously  occupied  until  1854,  when  it  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  fire,  the  exact  date  being  January 
23d. 
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The  second  Seminary  building,  nsually  designated 
** Seminary  Hall",  was  erected  in  1855,  and  formally 
dedicated  January  10,  1856.  This  structure  was  consid- 
erably smaller  than  the  original  building,  but  contained 
a  chapel,  class  rooms,  and  suites  of  rooms  for  twenty  stu- 
dents. It  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  1887  and 
was  immediately  revamped.  Seminary  Hall  was  torn 
down  November  1,  1914,  to  make  room  for  the  new 
buildings. 

The  first  dormitory  was  made  possible  by  the  gen- 
erosity of  Mrs.  Hetty  E.  Beatty.  It  was  erected  in 
the  year  1859  and  was  known  as  ^^ Beatty  Hall".  This 
structure  had  become  wholly  inadequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  institution  by  1877,  and  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Beatty  fur- 
nished the  funds  for  a  new  dormitory  which  was  known 
as  ^'Memorial  Hall",  as  Dr.  Beatty  Avished  to  make  the 
edifice  commemorate  the  reunion  of  the  Old  and  New 
School  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  old  library  building  was  erected  in  1872  at  an 
expenditure  of  $25,000,  but  was  poorly  adapted  to  library 
purposes.  It  has  been  replaced  by  a  modern  library 
equipment  in  the  group  of  new  buildings. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  authorities  of  the  Seminary, 
as  well  as  the  alumni,  felt  that  the  material  equipment 
of  the  institution  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
of  our  age.  In  1909  plans  were  made  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  dormitory  on  the  combined  site  of  Memorial 
Hall  and  the  professor's  house  which  stood  next  to  it. 
The  corner  stone  of  this  building  was  laid  May  4,  1911, 
and  the  dedication  took  place  May  9,  1912.  The  historic 
designation,  '* Memorial  Hall",  was  retained.  The  total 
cost  was  $146,970;  this  fund  was  contributed  by  many 
friends  and  alumni  of  the  Seminary.  Competent  judges 
consider  it  one  of  the  handsomest  public  buildings  in  the 
City  of  Pittsburgh.  It  is  laid  out  in  the  shape  of  a  Y, 
which  is  an  unusual  design  for  a  college  building,  but 
brings  direct  sunlight  to  every  room.     Another  notice- 
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able  feature  of  this  dormitory  is  that  there  is  not  a  single 
inside  room  of  any  kind.  The  architecture  is  of  the  type 
known  as  Tudor  Gothic;  the  materials  are  reenforced 
concrete  and  fireproofing,  with  the  exterior  of  tapestry 
brick  trimmed  with  gray  terra  cotta.  The  center  is  sur- 
Qiounted  with  a  beautiful  tower  in  the  Oxford  manner. 
It  contains  suites  of  rooms  for  seventy-five  students,  to- 
gether with  a  handsomely  furnished  social  hall,  a  well 
equipped  gymnasium,  and  a  commodious  dining  room.  A 
full  description  of  these  public  rooms  will  be  found  on 
other  pages  of  this  catalogue. 

The  erection  of  two  icings  of  a  new  group  of  build- 
ings, for  convenience  termed  the  administration  group, 
was  commenced  in  November,  1914.  The  corner  stone 
ivas  laid  on  May  6,  1915,  and  the  formal  dedication,  with 
appropriate  exercises,  took  place  on  Commencement 
Day,  May  4,  1916.  These  buildings  are  removed  about 
half  a  block  from  Memorial  Hall,  and  face  the  West 
Park,  occupying  an  unusually  fine  site.  It  has  been 
planned  to  erect  this  group  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle, 
the  entire  length  being  200  feet  and  depth  175  feet. 
The  main  architectural  feature  of  the  front  wing  is 
an  entrance  tower.  While  this  tower  enhances  the 
beauty  of  the  building,  all  the  space  in  it  has  been  care- 
fully used  for  offices  and  classrooms.  The  rear  wing, 
in  addition  to  containing  two  large  classrooms  which 
can  be  thro^^^l  into  one,  contains  the  new  library.  The 
stack  room  has  a  capacity  for  165,000  volumes.  The 
stacks  now  installed  will  hold  about  55,000  volumes.  The 
reference  room  and  the  administrative  offices  of  the  li- 
brary, mth  seminar  rooms,  are  found  on  the  second  floor. 
The  reference  room,  88  by  38  feet,  is  equipped  and  dec- 
orated in  the  medieval  Gothic  style,  with  capacity  for 
10,000  volumes.  The  architecture  of  the  entire  group  is 
the  English  Collegiate  Gothic  of  the  type  which  prevails 
in  the  college  buildings  at  Cambridge,  England.  The  ma- 
terial is  tapestry  brick,  trimmed  with  gray  terra  cotta  of 
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the  Indiana  limestone  shade.  The  total  cost  of  the  two 
completed  wings  was  $154,777.00,  of  which  $130,000.00 
was  furnished  by  over  five  hundred  subscribers  in  the 
campaign  of  October,  1913.  The  east  wing  of  this  group 
will  contain  rooms  for  museums,  two  classrooms,  and  a 
residence  for  the  President  of  the  Seminary.  A  gener- 
ous donor  has  provided  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  the 
chapel,  which  will  constitute  the  west  wing  of  the  quad- 
rangle. 

There  are  four  residences  for  professors.  Two  are 
situated  on  the  east  and  two  on  the  west  side  of  the  new 
building  and  all  face  the  Park. 

Social  Hall 

The  new  dormitory  contains  a  large  social  hall, 
which  occupies  an  entire  floor  in  one  wing.  This  room 
is  very  handsomely  finished  in  white  quartered  oak,  with 
a  large  open  fireplace  at  one  end.  The  oak  furnishing, 
which  is  upholstered  in  leather,  is  very  elegant  and  was 
chosen  to  match  the  woodwork.  The  prevailing  color  in 
the  decorations  is  dark  green  and  the  rugs  are  Hartford 
Saxony  in  oriental  patterns.  The  rugs  were  especially 
woven  for  the  room.  This  handsome  room  was  erected 
and  furnished  by  the  late  Mr.  Sylvester  S.  Marvin,  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  his  two  sons,  Walter  E.  Marvin 
and  Earl  R.  Marvin,  as  a  memorial  to  Mrs.  Matilda  Eum- 
sey  Marvin.  It  is  the  center  of  the  social  life  of  the  student 
body,  and  during  the  past  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Student  Association,  four  formal  musicals  and  socials 
have  been  held  in  this  hall.  The  weekly  devotional  meet- 
ing of  the  Student  Association  is  also  conducted  in  this 
room. 

Dining  Hall 

A  commodious  and  handsomely  equipped  dining 
hall  was  included  in  the  new  Memorial  Hall.     It  is  lo- 
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cated  in  the  top  story  of  the  left  wing,  with  the  kitchen 
adjoining  in  the  rear  wing.  Architecturally  this  room 
may  be  described  as  Gothic,  and  when  the  artistic  scheme 
of  decoration  is  completed  will  be  a  replica  of  the  din- 
ing hall  of  an  Oxford  college.  The  actual  operation  of 
the  commons  began  Dec.  1,  1913;  the  management  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  student  manager  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Student  Association.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Seminary  to  furnish  good  wholesome 
food  at  cost;  but  incidentally  the  assembling  of  the  stu- 
dent body  three  times  a  day  has  strengthened,  to  a 
marked  degree,  the  social  and  spiritual  life  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

Library 

The  library  of  the  Seminary  is  now  housed  in  its 
new  home  in  Sw^ift  Hall,  the  south  wing  of  the  group  of 
new  buildings  dedicated  at  the  Commencement  season, 
1916.  This  steel  frame  and  fireproof  structure  is  English 
Collegiate  Gothic  in  architectural  design  and  provides 
the  library  with  an  external  equipment  which,  for  beauty 
and  completeness,  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  theolog- 
ical institution  on  this  continent.  The  handsome  beam- 
ceilinged  reading  room  is  furnished  in  keeping  with  the 
architecture.  It  is  equipped  with  individual  reading 
lamps  and  accommodates  many  hundred  circulating 
volumes,  besides  reference  books  and  current  periodicals. 
Adjoining  this  are  rooms  for  library  administration. 
There  is  also  a  large,  quiet  seminar  room  for  all  those 
who  wish  to  conduct  researches,  where  the  volumes  that 
the  library  contains  treating  particular  subjects  may  be 
assembled  and  used  at  convenience.  A  stack  room  with 
a  capacity  for  about  165,000  volumes  has  been  pro- 
vided and  now  has  a  steel  stack  equipment  with  space 
for  about  55,000  volumes. 

The  library  has  recently  come  into  possession  of  a 
unique  hymnological  collection  of  great  value.  It  con- 
sists of  9  to  10  thousand  volumes  assembled  by  the  late 
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Mr.  James  Warrington,  of  Philadelphia.  During  his 
lifetime  Mr.  Warrington  made  the  study  of  Church  Music 
Ms  chief  pastime  and  had  gathered  together  all  the  ma- 
terial of  any  value  published  in  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica dealing  with  his  favorite  theme.  The  library  is 
exceedingly  fortunate  in  the  acquisition  of  this  note- 
worthy collection,  which  will  not  only  serve  to  enhance 
the  work  of  the  music  department  of  the  Seminary  but 
offers  to  scholars  and  investigators,  interested  in  the  field 
of  British  and  American  Church  Music,  facilities  un- 
equaled  by  any  theological  collection  in  the  country.  The 
collection,  together  with  Mr.  Warrington's  original  cata- 
logTie  and  bibliographical  material,  occupies  a  separate 
room  in  the  new  building.  The  latter  has  been  arranged 
and  placed  in  new  filing  cabinets,  thus  rendering  it  con- 
venient and  accessible.  Already  in  recent  years,  before 
the  purchase  of  Mr.  Warrington's  collection  had  been 
thought  of  for  the  library,  the  department  of  hymnology 
had  been  enlarged,  and  embraced  much  that  relates  to  the 
history  and  study  of  Church  Music. 

Other  departments  of  the  library  also  have  been 
built  up  and  are  now  much  more  complete.  The  mediae- 
val writers  of  Europe  are  well  represented  in  excellent 
editions,  and  the  collection  of  authorities  on  the  Papacy 
is  quite  large.  These  collections,  both  for  secular  and 
church  history,  aiford  great  assistance  in  research  and 
original  work.  The  department  of  sermons  is  supplied 
with  the  best  examples  of  preaching — ancient  and  mod- 
ern—while every  effort  is  made  to  obtain  literature 
which  bears  upon  the  complete  furnishing  of  the  preacher 
and  evangelist.  To  this  end  the  missionary  literature 
is  rich  in  biography,  travel,  and  education.  Constant 
additions  of  the  best  writers  on  the  oriental  languages 
and  Old  Testament  history  are  being  made,  and  the  li- 
brary grows  richer  in  the  works  of  the  best  scholars  of 
Europe  and  America.  The  department  of  New  Testa- 
ment Exegesis  is  well  developed  and  being  increased,  not 
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only  by  the  best  commentaries  and  exegetical  works,  but 
also  by  those  which  through  history,  essay,  and  sociolo- 
gical study  illuminate  and  portray  the  times,  people,  and 
customs  of  the  Gospel  Age.  The  library  possesses  a 
choice  selection  of  Avorks  upon  theology,  philosophy,  and 
ethics,  and  additions  are  being  made  of  volumes  which 
discuss  the  fundamental  principles.  AVhile  it  is  not 
thought  desirable  to  include  every  author,  the  leading 
writers  are  given  a  place  without  regard  to  their  creed. 
Increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  those  writers  who 
deal  with  the  great  social  problems  and  the  practical 
application  of  Christianity  to  the  questions  of  ethical  and 
social  life.  The  number  of  works  on  the  shelves  of  the 
library  dealing  w^ith  religious  education  has  multiplied 
many  fold  in  recent  3^ears,  and  new  books  in  this  im- 
portant field  are  being  added  constantly. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  at  present  is, 
approximately,  45,000.  This  reckoning  is  exclusive  of 
the  Warrington  collection,  and  neither  does  it  include 
unbound  pamphlet  material.  Over  one  hundred  period- 
icals are  currently  received,  not  including  annual  reports, 
year  books,  government  documents,  and  irregular  con- 
tinuations. A  modern  card  catalogue,  in  course  of  com- 
pletion, covers,  at  the  present  time,  a  great  majority  of 
the  bound  volumes  in  the  library. 

The  library  is  essentially  theological,  though  it  in- 
cludes much  not  to  be  strictly  defined  by  that  term ;  for 
general  literature  the  students  have  access  to  the  Car- 
negie Library,  which  is  situated  within  five  minutes'  walk 
of  the  Seminary  buildings. 

The  services  of  the  library  are  extended  to  all 
through  its  circulating  and  reference  departments. 
Books  may  be  borrowed  by  mail  or  in  person.  The  ref- 
erence department  will  gladly  take  care  of  any  questions 
brought  to  its  attention.    We  welcome  your  patronage. 

The  library  is  open  on  week  days  to  all  ministers 
and  others,  without  restriction  of  creed,  subject  to  the 
same  rules  as  apply  to  students.    Hours  are  from  9  to 
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5;  Saturdays  from  9  to  12;  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday  evenings  from  7  to  9. 

The  James  L.  Shields  Book  Purchasing  Memorial 
Fund,  with  an  endowment  of  $1,000,  was  founded  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Watson,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  in 
memory  of  her  father,  the  late  James  L.  Shields,  of 
Blairsville,  Pennsylvania. 

Religious  Exercises 

As  the  Seminary  does  not  maintain  public  services 
on  the  Lord^s  Day,  each  student  is  expected  to  connect 
himself  with  one  of  the  congregations  in  Pittsburgh,  and 
thus  to  be  under  pastoral  care  and  to  perform  his  duties 
as  a  church  member. 

Abundant  opportunities  for  Christian  work  are  af- 
forded by  the  various  churches,  missions,  and  benevo- 
lent societies  of  this  large  community.  This  kind  of 
labor  has  been  found  no  less  useful  for  practical  training 
than  the  work  of  supplying  pulpits.  Daily  prayers  at 
11:25  A.  M.,  which  all  the  students  are  required  to  at- 
tend, are  conducted  by  the  Faculty.  A  meeting  for 
prayer  and  conference,  conducted  by  the  professors,  is 
held  every  Wednesday  morning,  at  which  addresses  are 
made  by  the  professors  and  invited  speakers. 

Senior  Preaching  Service 

{See  Study  Courses    74,  47,  55.) 

Public  worship  is  observed  every  Monday  evening 
in  the  Seminary  Chapel,  from  October  to  April,  under 
the  direction  of  the  professor  of  homiletics.  This  ser- 
vice is  intended  to  be  in  all  respects  what  a  regular 
church  service  should  be.  It  is  attended  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty,  the  entire  student  body,  and  friends 
of  the  Seminary  generally.  It  is  conducted  by  members 
of  the  Senior  Class  in  rotation.  The  Cecilia  Choir  is  in 
attendance  to  lead  the  singing  and  furnish  a  suitable 
anthem.     The   service   is   designed   to   minister   to   the 
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spiritual  life  of  the  Seminary  and  also  to  furnish  a  model 
of  Presbyterian  form  and  order.  The  exercises  are  all 
reviewed  by  the  professor  in  charge  at  his  next  subse- 
quent meeting  with  the  Senior  Class.  Members  of  the 
Faculty  are  also  expected  to  offer  to  the  officiating 
student  any  suggestions  they  may  deem  desirable. 

Students'  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

This  society  has  been  recently  organized  under  the 
direction  of  the  Faculty,  which  is  represented  on  each 
one  of  the  committees.  Students  are  ipso  facto  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  ex  officio  members  of  the  Seminary 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Meetings  are  held  weekly,  the  exercises  be- 
ing alternately  missionary  and  devotional.  It  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Students'  Missionary  Society,  and  its  spe- 
cial object  is  to  stimulate  the  missionary  zeal  of  its 
members;  but  the  name  and  form  of  the  organization 
have  been  changed  for  the  purpose  of  a  larger  and  more 
helpful  cooperation  with  similar  societies. 

Christian  Work 
The  City  of  Pittsburgh  affords  unusual  opportuni- 
ties for  an  adequate  study  of  the  manifold  forms  of  mod- 
ern Christian  activity.  Students  are  encouraged  to  en- 
gage in  some  form  of  Christian  work  other  than  preach- 
ing, as  it  is  both  a  stimulus  to  devotional  life  and  forms 
an  important  element  in  a  training  for  the  pastorate. 
Regular  religious  work  of  various  types  has  been  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  committees  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
in  connection  with  missions  and  philanthropic  institu- 
tions of  the  city.  Several  students  have  had  charge  of 
mission  churches  in  various  parts  of  the  city  while  others 
have  been  assistants  in  Sunday  School  work  or  have  con- 
ducted Teacher  Training  Classes.  Those  who  are  in- 
terested in  settlement  work  have  unusual  opportunities 
of  familiarizing  themselves  with  this  form  of  social  ac- 
tivity at  the  Wood's  Run  Industrial  Home,  the  Kingsley 
House,  and  the  Heinz  Settlement. 
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Bureau  of  Preaching  Supply 

A  bureau  of  preaching  supply  has  been  organized  by 
the  Faculty  for  the  purpose  of  apportioning  supply  work, 
as  request  comes  in  from  vacant  churches.  The  allot- 
ment of  places  is  in  alphabetical  order.  The  members  of 
the  senior  class  and  regularly  enrolled  graduate  students 
have  the  preference  over  the  middle  class,  and  the  middle 
class  in  turn  over  the  junior. 

Rules  Governing  the  Distribution  of  Calls  for 
Preaching 

].     All    allotment    of   preaching   will   be   made   directly    from  the 

President's    Office   by   the    President    of    the   Seminary  or  a 

member  of  the  Faculty. 
?..     Calls  for  preaching  will  be  assigned  in  alphabetical  order,  the 

members  of  the  senior  class  having  the  preference,  followed 

in  turn  by  the  middle  and  junior  classes. 

3.  In  case  a  church  names  a  student  in  its  request,  the  call  will 

be  offered  to  the  person  mentioned;  if  he  decline,  it  will  be 
assigned  according  to  Rule  2,  and  the  church  will  be  notified. 

4.  If  a  student  who  has  accepted  an  assignment  finds  it  impossible 

to  fill  the  engagement,  he  is  to  notify  the  office,  when  a  new 
arrangement  will  be  made  and  the  student  thus  giving  up 
an  appointment  v/ill  lose  his  turn  as  provided  for  under  Rule 
2;  but  two  students  who  have  received  appointments  from 
the  office  may  exchange  with  each  other. 

5.  All  students  supplying  churches  regularly  are  expected  to  re- 

port this  fact  and  their  names  will  not  be  included  in  the  al- 
phabetic roll  according  to  the  provisions  of  Rule  2. 

6.  When  a  church  asks  the  Faculty  to  name  a  candidate  from  the 

senior  or  post-graduate  classes,  Rule  2  in  regard  to  alpha- 
betic order  will  not  apply,  but  the  person  sent  will  lose  his 
turn.  In  other  words,  a  student  will  not  be  treated  both  as 
a  candidate  and  as  an  occasional  supply. 

7.  Graduate  students,  complying  with  Rule  6  governing  scholar- 

ship aid,  will  be  put  in  the  roll  of  the  senior  class. 

8.  If  there  are  not  sufficient  calls  for  the  entire  senior  class  any 

week,  the  assignments  the  following  week  will  commence  at 
the  point  in  the  roll  where  they  left  off  the  previous  week, 
but  no  middler  will  be  sent  any  given  week  until  all  the 
seniors  are  assigned.  The  middle  class  will  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  senior,  i.  e.,  every  member  of  the  class 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  go,  before  the  head  of  the  roll 
is  assigned  a  second  time.  No  junior  will  be  sent  out  until  all 
the  members  of  the  two  upper  classes  are  assigned,  but,  like 
the  members  of  the  senior  and  middle  classes,  each  member 
will  have  an  equal  chance. 
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9.  These  rules  in  regard  to  preaching  are  regulations  of  the  Fac- 
ulty and  as  such  are  binding  on  all  matriculants  of  the  Sem- 
inary. A  student  who  disregards  them  or  interferes  with 
their  enforcement  will  make  himself  liable  to  discipline,  and 
forfeit  his  right  to  receive  scholarship  aid. 
10.  A  student  receiving  an  invitation  directly  is  at  liberty  to  fill 
the  engagement,  but  must  notify  the  office,  and  will  lose 
his  turn  according  to  Rule  2. 

Physical  Training 

In  1912  the  Seminary  opened  its  o\vn  gymnasium 
in  the  new  dormitory.  This  gymnasium  is  thoroughly 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  apparatus.  Its  floor  and 
walls  are  properly  spaced  and  marked  for  basket  ball 
and  handball  courts.  It  is  open  to  students  five  hours 
daily.  The  students  also  have  access  to  the  public  ten- 
nis courts  in  West  Park. 


Fees  and  Expenses 

The  Seminary  makes  no  charge  for  tuition,  but  all 
students  pay  a  contingent  fee.  For  students  occupying 
rooms  in  the  dormitory  the  fee  is  $15.00  per  semester; 
for  others  it  is  $7.50  per  semester. 

All  students  who  reside  in  the  dormitory  are  re- 
quired to  take  their  meals  in  the  Seminary  dining  hall. 
The  price  for  boarding  is  six  dollars  and  a  half  per  week. 

Prospective  students  may  gain  a  reasonable  idea  of 
their  necessary  expenses  from  the  following  table: 

Contingent  Pee ?    30 

Boarding  for  32  weeks    208 

Books 40 

Gymnasium   Pee 2 

Y.  M.    C.   A.   Fee    5 

Sundries ^^ 

Total $300 

Students  in  need  of  financial  assistance  should  ap- 
ply for  aid,  through  their  Presbyteries,  to  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  sums  thus  acquired  may  be  supple- 
mented from  the  scholarship  funds  of  the  Seminary. 
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Scholarship  Aid 

1.  The  Seminary  has  a  scholarship  fund  from  which 
students  needing  financial  assistance  may  receive  aid. 
Students  intending  to  enroll  and  desiring  aid  from  this 
fund  should  correspond  with  the  President. 

2.  The  distribution  is  made  in  four  installments: 
on  the  last  Tuesdays  of  September,  November,  January, 
and  March. 

3.  A  student  whose  grade  falls  below  ^^C",  or  75 
per  cent,  or  who  has  five  absences  from  class  exercises 
without  satisfactory  excuse,  shall  forfeit  his  right  to  aid 
from  this  source.  The  following  are  not  considered  valid 
grounds  for  excuse  from  recitations:  (1)  work  on  Pres- 
bytery parts;  (2)  preaching  or  evangelistic  engagements, 
unless  special  permission  has  been  received  from  the 
Faculty  (Application  must  be  made  in  writing  for  such 
permission) ;  (3)  private  business,  unless  imperative. 

4.  A  student  who  so  desires,  may  borrow  his  schol- 
arship aid,  with  the  privilege  of  repayment  after  gradua- 
tion, this  loan  to  be  without  interest. 

5.  A  student  must  take,  as  the  minimum,  twelve 
(12)  hours  of  recitation  work  per  week  in  order  to  obtain 
scholarship  aid  and  have  the  privilege  of  a  room  in  the 
Seminary  dormitory.  Work  in  Elocution  and  Music  is 
regarded  as  supplementary  to  these  twelve  hours. 

6.  Post-graduate  students  are  not  eligible  to  schol- 
arship aid,  and,  in  order  to  have  the  privilege  of  occupy- 
ing a  room  in  the  dormitory,  must  take  twelve  hours  of 
recitation  and  lecture  work  per  week. 

Loan  Funds 

The  Kev.  James  H.  Lyon,  a  member  of  the  Class  of 
1864,  has  founded  a  loan  fund  by  a  gift  of  $200.  Needy 
students  can  borrow  small  sums  from  this  fund  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest. 
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Eecently  a  friend  of  tlie  Seminary,  by  a  gift  of 
$2500,  established  a  Students'  Loan  and  Self-help 
Fund.^  The  principal  is  to  be  kept  intact  and  the  in- 
come is  available  for  loans  to  students,  which  loans  may 
be  repaid  after  graduation. 

General  Educational  Advantages 

Pittsburgh  is  an  ideal  seat  for  a  theological 
seminary,  because  it  is  one  of  the  leading  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  cities  of  the  country.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  minister  ought  to  come  in  contact  with  the  prob- 
lems of  community  life  in  one  of  the  great  throbbing 
centers  of  activity,  where  every  social  problem  is  in- 
tensified, in  order  to  be  able  to  enter  into  sympathetic 
and  intelligent  relations  with  the  people  of  the  churches 
and  communities  which  he  may  be  called  on  to  serve. 
To  put  it  in  a  Avord,  a  term  of  residence  in  Pittsburgh 
brings  a  man  into  vital  contact  with  life  in  its  many 
complex  modern  forms. 

In  Pittsburgh  we  find  some  of  the  largest,  most 
aggressive,  and  best  equipped  churches  of  our  com- 
munion, Pittsburgh  Presbytery  is  the  largest  presby- 
tery of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.,  with  137 
churches  and  200  ministers  on  its  rolls.  In  1930  the 
total  membership  of  these  churches  was  68,882.  On  the 
roll  of  the  Presbytery  there  are  fourteen  churches  with 
a  membership  of  between  1000  and  2000,  and  there  is  one 
church  Avith  a  membership  of  more  than  2700.  The  local 
national  missionary  budget  of  Pittsburgh  Presbytery  for 
the  fiscal  year  1930-31  reached  a  total  of  approximately 
$150,000.  In  addition,  the  Presbytery  makes  a  large 
contribution  to  the  work  of  the  Board  of  National 
Missions.  As  might  be  expected,  every  type  of  modern 
church  activity  and  organization  is  represented  in 
the  churches  of  this  Presbytery.  A  student  has  abun- 
dant opportunity  to  familiarize  himself  wdth  the  organi- 
zation and  methods  of  an  efficient  modern  church,  not 
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merely  through  the  study  of  a  text  book,  but  by  personal 
observation  or  actual  participation  in  the  work. 

Not  only  do  many  of  these  churches  carry  on  an 
extensive  and  aggressive  program  of  social  service,  but 
in  addition  the  student  has  access  to  the  many  social 
settlements  and  other  centers  of  welfare  work  with 
which  Pittsburgh  is  well  supplied.  Prospective  stu- 
dents who  are  especially  interested  in  this  type  of 
modern  philanthropic  activity  will,  on  request,  be  fur- 
nished with  detailed  information  on  Pittsburgh  as  a 
social  centre. 

In  addition  to  being  a  manufacturing  center,  with 
the  largest  tonnage  of  any  city  in  the  world,  Pitts- 
burgh is  the  seat  of  a  University  with  an  enrollment  of 
13,675  (1929-30).  Students  of  the  Seminary  have  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  University  and  of  receiving 
the  Master's  degree  under  certain  conditions  (see 
p.  59).  Besides  the  University,  there  are  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  the  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women,  and  the  Pittsburgh  Musical  Institute.  Dr. 
C.  N.  Boyd,  our  instructor  in  Church  Music,  is  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Pittsburgh  Musical  Institute,  and 
through  him  any  student  who  is  interested  in  music  may 
have  access  to  special  lectures  and  classes.  Some  idea 
of  Pittsburgh  as  a  musical  center  may  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  each  week  during  the  season  from  two  to 
four  or  five  concerts  are  announced  for  this  city  by  the 
foremost  artists  and  musical  organizations  of  the  coun- 
try. To  these  should  be  added  the  free  organ  recitals 
which  are  given  every  Saturday  by  Dr.  Charles  Hein- 
roth,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  organists,  in  Carnegie 
Music  Hall.  Pittsburgh  also  occupies  a  prominent 
place  as  an  art  center,  with  the  notable  permanent  and 
frequent  transient  exhibits  in  the  Carnegie  Institute. 

In  such  a  survey  the  library  facilities  of  the  city 
are  not  to  be  passed  by.  In  addition  to  the  Seminary 
library,  which  is  exclusively  theological  in  its  scope  and 
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rich  in  its  collections,  there  are  the  two  Carnegie 
Libraries.  The  North  Side  Library,  the  first  founded 
by  Mr.  Carnegie,  in  1886,  which  is  situated  within  a  few 
blocks  of  the  Seminary  buildings,  affords  the  student 
ready  access  to  general  literature  of  every  type.  The 
main  Library,  in  connection  with  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute, with  its  larger  collections,  is  also  available  to  the 
students.  The  Museum  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  is  of 
large  educational  value,  and  students  will  be  well  re- 
paid by  a  careful  survey  of  its  collections. 

Admission 

The  Seminary,  while  under  Presbyterian  control,  is 
open  to  students  of  all  denominations.  As  its  special 
aim  is  the  training  of  men  for  the  Christian  ministry, 
applicants  for  admission  are  requested  to  present  satis- 
factory testimonials  that  they  possess  good  natural  tal- 
ents, that  they  are  prudent  and  discreet  in  their  deport- 
ment, and  that  they  are  in  full  communion  with  some 
evangelical  church;  also  that  they  have  the  requisite 
literary  preparation  for  the  studies  of  the  theological 
course. 

College  students  intending  to  enter  the  Seminary  are 
strongly  recommended  to  select  such  courses  as  will  pre- 
pare them  for  the  studies  of  a  theological  curriculum. 
They  should  pay  special  attention  to  Latin,  Greek,  Ger- 
man, English  Literature  and  Khetoric,  Logic,  Ethics, 
Psychology,  the  History  of  Philosophy,  and  General 
History.  If  possible,  students  are  advised  to  take  ele- 
mentary courses  in  Hebrew  and  make  some  study  of 
New  Testament  Greek.  For  elementary  study  in  the  lat- 
ter subject  Machen's  ''New  Testament  Greek  for  Be- 
ginners" and  Nunn's  ''Short  S^mtax  of  New  Testament 
Greek"  are  recommended. 

College  graduates  with  degrees  other  than  that  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  are  required  to  take  an  extra  elective 
study  in  their  senior  year.    If  an  applicant  for  admis- 
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sion  is  not  a  college  graduate,  he  is  required  to  submit 
evidence  that  he  has  had  an  education  which  is  a  fair 
equivalent  of  a  college  course. 

Students  from  Other  Theological  Seminaries 

Students  coming  from  other  theological  seminaries 
are  required  to  present  certificates  of  good  standing  and 
regular  dismissal  before  they  can  be  received. 

Graduate  Students 

Those  who  desire  to  be  enrolled  for  post-graduate 
study  will  be  admitted  to  matriculation  on  presenting 
their  diplomas  or  certificates  of  graduation  from  other 
theological  seminaries. 

Kesident  licentiates  and  ministers  have  the  privilege 
of  attending  lectures  in  all  departments. 

Seminary  Year 

The  Seminary  year,  consisting  of  one  term,  is  di- 
vided into  two  semesters.  The  first  semester  closes  the 
third  week  of  January  and  the  second  commences  the 
following  Monday.  The  Seminary  Year  begins  with  the 
third  Tuesday  of  September  and  closes  the  Thursday 
before  the  second  Tuesday  in  May.  It  is  expected  that 
every  student  will  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion, when  the  rooms  will  be  allotted.  The  more  impor- 
tant days  are  indicated  in  the  calendar  (p.  3). 

Examinations 

Examinations,  written  or  oral,  are  required  in  every 
department,  and  are  held  twice  a  year,  or  at  the  end  of 
each  semester.  The  oral  examinations,  which  are  held  the 
day  before  Commencement,  are  open  to  the  public.  Stu- 
dents who  do  not  pass  satisfactory  examinations  may  be 
re-examined  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  term,  but,  fail- 
ing then  to  give  satisfaction,  will  be  regarded  as  partial 
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or  will  be  required  to  enter  the  class  corresponding  to 
the  one  to  which  they  belonged  the  previous  year. 

The  Bachelor's  Degree 

Upon  graduation  students  receive  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology.  The  degree  will  be 
granted  to  those  who  are  graduates  of  an  accredited  col- 
lege or  who  sustain  satisfactory  examinations  in  college 
subjects,  and  who  have  completed  a  course  of  three 
years'  study,  pursued  in  this  or  partly  in  this  and 
partly  in  some  other  regular  theological  Seminary. 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  must  pass  satisfactory 
examinations  in  all  departments  of  the  Seminary 
curriculum,  present  an  acceptable  thesis,  and  satisfy  all 
requirements  for  attendance. 

Men  who  have  taken  the  full  course  at  another  Semi- 
nary, including  the  departments  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Exegesis,  Dogmatic  Theology,  Church  History,  and  Pas- 
toral Theology,  and  have  received  a  diploma,  will  be  en- 
titled to  the  Bachelor's  degree  from  this  Seminary  on 
condition:  (1)  that  they  take  the  equivalent  of  a  full 
year's  work  in  a  single  year  or  two  years;  (2)  that  they 
be  subject  to  the  usual  rules  governing  our  classroom 
work,  such  as  regular  attendance  and  recitations;  (3) 
that  they  pass  the  examinations  with  the  classes  of 
which  they  are  members;  (4)  it  is  a  further  condition 
that  such  students  attend  exercises  in  at  least  three  de- 
partments, one  of  which  shall  be  either  Greek  or  Hebrew 
Exegesis. 

Courses  of  Study 

The  growth  of  the  elective  system  in  colleges  has 
resulted  in  a  wide  variation  in  the  equipment  of  the  stu- 
dents entering  the  Seminary,  and  the  broadening  of  the 
scope  of  practical  Christian  activity  has  necessitated  a 
specialized  training  for  ministerial  candidates.  In 
recognition  of  these  conditions,  the  curriculum  has  been 
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developed  to  prepare  men  for  five  different  types  of 
ministerial  work:  (1)  the  regular  pastorate;  (2)  the 
foreign  field;  (3)  home  missionary  service;  (4)  reli- 
gious education;  (5)  teaching  the  Bible  in  colleges. 

The  elective  system  has  been  introduced  with  such 
restrictions  as  seemed  necessary  in  view  of  the  general 
aim  of  the  Seminary. 

The  elective  courses  are  confined  largely  to  the 
senior  year,  except  that  students  who  have  already  com- 
pleted certain  courses  of  the  Seminary  curriculum  will 
not  be  required  to  take  them  again,  but  may  select  from 
the  list  of  electives  such  courses  as  will  fill  in  the  entire 
quota  of  hours. 

Students  who  come  to  the  Seminary  with  inade- 
quate preparation  will  be  required  to  take  certain  ele- 
mentary courses,  e.  g.,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Philosophy.  In 
some  cases  this  may  entail  a  four  years'  course  in  the 
Seminary,  but  students  are  urged  to  do  all  preliminary 
work  in  colleges. 

Sixteen  year-hours  of  recitation  and  lecture  work  are 
required  of  Juniors  the  first  semester  and  seventen  hours 
the  second  semester.  For  the  Middlers  the  requirement 
is  sixteen  hours,  for  the  Seniors  fourteen  hours,  and  for 
Graduate  Students  twelve  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Anyone  desiring  to  take  more  than  the  required  number 
of  hours  must  make  special  application  to  the  Faculty, 
and  no  student  who  falls  below  the  grade  ^^A''  in  his 
regular  work  will  be  allowed  to  take  additional  courses. 
A  student  absent  from  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  class- 
room exercises  in  any  course  will  not  receive  credit  for 
that  course. 

In  the  senior  year  the  only  required  courses  are 
those  in  Practical  Theology,  N.  T.  Theolog}'^,  and  0.  T. 
Prophecy.  The  election  of  studies  must  be  on  the 
group  system,  one  subject  being  regarded  as  major 
and  another  as  minor;  for  example,  a  student  electing 
N.  T.  as  a  major  must  take  four  hours  in  this  depart- 
ment and  in  addition  must  take  one  course  in  a  closely 
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related  subject,  such  as  0.  T.  Theology  or  Exegesis. 
He  must  also  write  a  thesis  of  not  less  than  4,000  words 
on  some  topic  in  the  department  from  which  he  has 
selected  his  major. 


Hebrew  Language  and  Old  Testament  Literature 
Dr.  Kelso^  Dr.  Culley 

I.     Linguistic  Courses 

The  Hebrew  language  is  studied  from  the  philological  stand- 
point in  order  to  lay  the  foundations  for  the  exegetical  study  of  the 
Old  Testament.  With  this  end  in  view,  courses  are  offered  which 
aim  to  make  the  student  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  chief  exe- 
getical and  critical  problems  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

1.  Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar.  Exercises  in  reading  and 
writing  Hebrew  and  the  acquisition  of  a  working  vocabulary.  Gen. 
1-20.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year  (four  credits).  Jun- 
iors.    Required.     Prof.  Culley. 

2a.  First  Samuel  I-XX  or  Judges.  Rapid  reading  and  exegesis. 
Preparation   optional.   One  hour  weekly  throughout  the   year.      All 

classes.      Elective.      Prof.   Culley.      Prerequisite,    Course   1. 

2b.  The  Minor  Prophets  or  Jeremiah.  Rapid  reading  and  exe- 
gesis. Preparation  optional.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
Seniors  and  Graduates.      Elective.      Prof.  Culley. 

8.      Deuteronomy  I-XX  or  one  Book  of  Kings.    Hebrew  Syntax. 

Davidson's  Hebrew  Syntax  or  Driver's  Hebrew  Tenses.  Two  hours 
weekly  throughout  the  year  (three  credits).  Middlers.  Elective. 
(Middlers  must  elect  either  0.  T.  Exegesis  3  or  O.  T.  Introduction 
12.)     Prof.  Culley. 

7a.  Biblical  Aramaic.  Grammar  and  study  of  Daniel  2:4b — 
7:28;  Ezra  4:8 — 6:18;  7:12-26;  Jeremiah  10:11.  Reading  of 
selected  Aramaic  Papyri  from  Elephantine.  Two  hours  weekly  first 
or  second  semester.  Seniors  and  Graduates.  Elective.  Prof. 
Culley. 

7b.  Elementary  Arabic.  A  beginner's  course  in  Arabic  gram- 
mar is  offered  to  students  interested  in  advanced  Semitic  studies 
or  those  looking  towards  mission  work  in  lands  where  a  knowledge 
of  Arabic  is  essential.  One  or  two  hours  weekly  throughout  the 
year  depending  upon  the  requirements  of  the  student.     Prof.  Culley. 

7c.  Elementary  Assyrian.  After  the  mastery  of  the  most  com- 
mon signs  and  the  elements  of  the  grammar,  Sennacherib's  Annals 
(Taylor  Cylinder)  will  be  read.  This  course  is  intended  for  those 
Who  propose  to  specialize  in  Semitics  or  are  preparing  themselves 
to  teach  the  Bible  in  Colleges.  Prince,  Assyrian  Primer;  Delitzsch, 
Assyrische  Lesestucke.  Prerequisite,  Courses  1,  3,  7a,  7b.  Hours  to 
be  arranged.      Prof.  Kelso. 
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II.  Historical  and  Exegetical  Courses 

A.  Hebrew 

4a.     The   Psalter.   An   exegetical    course    on   the    Psalms,   with 
special  reference  to  their  critical  and  theological  problems.     Two 
hours  weekly,  second  semester  (1931-2).     Seniors  and  Graduates. 
Elective.     Prof.  Culley. 

5.  Isaiah  XL-LXVI.  An  exegetical  course  in  which  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  exegetical  problems  and  critical  questions.  One 
hour  weekly  throughout  the  year  (1930-31)  Seniors  and  Graduates. 
Elective.  Prof.  Kelso. 

6.  Proverbs  and  Job.  The  interpretation  of  selected  passages 
from  Proverbs  and  Job  which  bear  on  the  nature  of  Hebrew  Wis- 
dom and  Wisdom  Literature.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the 
year  (1931-2).     Seniors  and  Graduates.     Elective.  Prof.  Kelso. 

Biblia  Hebraica,  ed.  Kittel,  and  the  Oxford  Lexicon  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  the  text-books. 

In  order  to  elect  these  courses,  the  student  must  have  attained 
at  least  Grade  B  in  courses  1  and  3. 

B.  English 

4b.  The  English  Psalter.  A  critical  interpretation  of  selected 
Psalms  with  emphasis  on  their  religious  content.  The  course  in- 
cludes comparison  of  recent  translations  with  the  older  English 
versions.  Two  hours  weekly  second  semester  (1930-31).  Seniors 
and  Graduates.     Elective.     Prof.  Culley, 

8.  The  History  of  the  Hebrews.  An  outline  course  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  Greek  Period,  Four  hours  weekly,  first 
semester.     Juniors.  Required.     Prof.  Kelso. 

10.  Hebrew  Wisdom  and  Wisdom  Literature.  In  this  course 
a  critical  study  is  made  of  the  books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Two  hours  weekly,  first  semester. 
Seniors  and  Graduates.     Elective   (19  31-2).     Prof.  Kelso. 

11.  Old  Testament  Prophecy  and  Prophets.  In  this  course  the 
general  principles  of  prophecy  are  treated  and  a  careful  study  is 
made  of  the  chief  prophetic  books.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
theological  and  social  teachings  of  each  prophet.  The  problems  of 
literary  criticism  are  also  discussed.  Syllabus  and  reference  works. 
Required  of  Seniors,  open  to  Graduates.  Four  hours  weekly,  second 
semester.     Prof.  Kelso. 

11a.  Jeremiah.  A  thorough  study  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah. 
Text,  American  Revised  Version  with  syllabus  and  reference  works. 
Two  hours  weekly,  first  semester.  (19  30-31).  Elective.  Prof. 
Kelso. 

12.  Old  Testament  Introduction.  This  subject  is  presented 
in  lectures,  with  collateral  reading  on  the  part  of  the  students.    Two 

hours  weekly  first  semester,  three  hours  weekly  second  semester. 
Middlers,  Seniors,  and  Graduates.  Elective  (Middlers  must  elect 
either  this  course  or  Course  3).  Prof.  Culley. 

25.     Old  Testament  Theology  (see  p.  44). 
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25a.  The  Religion  of  Israel.  A  study  in  the  religious  de- 
velopment of  Israel  from  its  beginnings  in  Semitic  life  down  to  the 
close  of  the  Old  Testament  period.  The  course  is  intended  as  a 
general  survey  only,  thus  providing  the  background  for  a  more  de- 
tailed investigation  of  the  growth  of  Israel's  religious  ideas  in  dif- 
ferent periods.  The  chief  source  book  is  the  Old  Testament.  Two 
hours  weekly  first  semester.  Elective.  Seniors  and  Graduates.  Prof. 
Culley. 

67.  Biblical  Apocalyptic.  A  careful  study  of  the  Apocalyptic 
element  in  the  Old  Testament  with  special  reference  to  the  Book 
of  Daniel.  After  a  brief  investigation  of  the  main  features  of  the 
extra-canonical  apocalypses,  the  Book  of  Revelation  is  examined  in 
detail.  Two  hours  weekly,  second  semester  (1930-31).  Seniors 
and  Graduates.     Elective.     Prof.  Kelso. 

69.  The  Book  of  Genesis.  A  critical  exegetical  study  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis  in  English  based  upon  the  text  of  the  American 
Revised  Version,  Seminar.  Two  hours  weekly,  second  semester 
(1931-2).     Seniors  and  Graduates.     Elective.     Prof.  Kelso. 

All  these  courses  are  based  on  the  English  Version  as  revised 
by  modern  criticism  and  interpreted  by  scientific  exegesis. 


New  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis 

Dr.  Vance 

A  knowledge  of  New  Testament  Greek  is  required  for  gradu- 
ation. Students  who  enter  with  less  than  two  years  preparation  in 
college  are  required  to  take  Course  13;  others  take  Course  81. 

I.     Linguistic  Courses 

13.  Elementary  Greek.  This  course  is  designed  for  students 
who  have  made  inadequate  or  no  previous  study  of  Greek.  The  aim 
is  to  prepare  such  students,  as  thoroughly  as  possible  in  the  time 
available,  to  read  and  interpret  the  Greek  New  Testament,  The 
text-book  used  is  Machen's  "New  Testament  Greek  for  Beginners". 
Three  hours  weekly,  second  semester.  Junior  year,  three  hours 
weekly,  first  semester.  Middle  year.      Prof.  Culley. 

81.  Advanced  Greek.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  facility 
in  reading  the  New  Testament  in  Greek.  Review  of  forms.  Rapid 
reading  of  selections  from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  Three  hours 
weekly,  first  semester.      Middlers. 

83.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Introduction;  analysis;  in- 
terpretation. Paul's  fundamental  doctrine;  his  relation  to  the  Jew- 
ish branch  of  the  Church.  Characteristics  of  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament;  principles  of  syntax.  Five  hours  weekly,  second  semes- 
ter.    Middlers.      Required. 

II.      Critical  and  Exegetical  Courses 

A.      Greek 

24.  The  Epistles  of  James  and  Peter.  Problems  confronting 
Jewish  Christians  of  the  dispersion.  Analysis;  interpretation.  Two 
hours  weekly,  first  semester   (1931-32).  Elective. 
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20b.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  Jewish  Christian  in- 
terpretation of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  contrasted  with  that 
of  Paul.  Analysis;  interpretation.  Two  hours  weekly,  second 
semester  (1931-32).     Elective. 

84.  The  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians.  Problems 
confronting  the  churches  in  Western  Asia  Minor.  Paul's  developed 
Christology.  Analysis;  interpretation.  Two  hours  weekly,  first 
semester  (1932-33).     Elective. 

30a.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Introduction;  analysis; 
interpretation.  Two  hours  weekly,  second  semester.  (1932-3). 
Elective. 

B.       English 

87.  The  Liiterature  of  the  New  Testament.  History  of  the 
canon,  text,  and  translations.  Origin,  form,  occasion,  purpose,  con- 
tents of  the  Gospels,  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Revelation,  Synoptic  prob- 
lem. Outline  life  of  Christ.  Critical  problems.  Three  hours  weekly, 
second  semester.     Juniors.     Required. 

85.  The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  Gospel  and  the  teachings  of 
Jesus.  Analysis;  interpretation.  Two  hours  weekly,  first  semester 
(1932-33).      Elective. 

90.  The  Gospel  according  to  Mark.  Characteristics;  analy- 
sis; interpretation.  Two  hours  weekly,  first  semester  (1933-34). 
Elective. 

19b.  The  Fourth  Gospel.  A  critical  and  exegetical  study  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  for  the  purpose,  first,  of  forming  a  judgment  on 
the  question  of  its  authorship  and  its  value  as  history,  and  second, 
of  enabling  the  student  to  apprehend  in  some  measure  its  doctrinal 
content.     Two  hours  weekly,  first  semester    (1931-32).     Elective. 

16.     The  Life  of  Christ.      Critical   examination   of   the   Gospel 

material.  Constructive  presentation  of  the  material  in  order  to 
understand  Christ's  method,  purpose,  and  person.  Modern  inter- 
pretations. Two  hours  weekly,  second  semester  (1931-32).  Elec- 
tive. 

8S.  The  Life  of  Paul.  His  Jewish  Life;  Christian  experi- 
ence; missionary  work;  relation  to  Jewish  and  Gentile  environ- 
ment.    Two  hours  weekly,  second  semester  (1932-33).  Elective. 

89.  The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  Christians  in  the  midst 
of  heathenism.  Analysis;  interpretation.  Two  hours  weekly, 
second  semester  (193  3-34).     Elective. 

67.  Revelation.  (See  Biblical  Apocalyptic,  p.  43).  Elective. 
Prof.  Kelso. 

26.  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  (See  p.  45).  Seniors. 
Required. 


Biblical  Theology 

25.     Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.     A   comprehensive   his- 
torical study  of  the  religious  institutions,  rites,  and  teachings  of  the 
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Old  Testament.  The  Biblical  material  is  studied  with  the  aid  of  a 
syllabus  and  reference  books.  Two  hours  weekly.  Offered  in  alter- 
nate years.  Elective.  Open  to  Middlers,  Seniors,  and  Graduates. 
Prof.  Kelso. 

26.  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  A  careful  study  is 
made  of  the  N.  T.  literature  with  the  purpose  of  securing  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  its  theological  teaching.  While  the  work  con- 
sists primarily  of  original  research  in  the  sources,  sufficient  collat- 
eral reading  is  required  to  insure  an  acquaintance  with  th^  litera- 
ture of  the  subject.  Four  hours  weekly  first  semester.  Required 
of  Seniors,  and  open  to  Graduates.     Prof.  Vance. 


English  Bible 

Great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  study  of  the  English  Bible 
through  the  entire  Seminary  course.  In  fact,  more  time  is  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  English  than  to  any  other  single  subject. 
For  graduation,  4  6  term-hours  of  classroom  work  are  required  of 
each  student.  Of  this  total,  8  term-hours  are  taken  up  with  the 
exact  scientific  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  English  version,  or  in  other 
words,  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  student's  time  is  concentrated  on 
the  Bible  in  English.  In  addition  to  this  minimum  requirement, 
elective  courses  occupying  4  term-hours,  are  offered  to  students, 
For  details  in  regard  to  courses  in  the  English  Bible,  see  under  Old 
Testament  Literature,  p.  4  Of.  and  New  Testament  Literature,  p. 
42f.     See  especially  the  following  courses. 

4b.        The  English  Psalter  (see  p.  42). 

10.  Hebrew  Wisdom  and  Wisdom  Literature   (see  p.   42). 

11.  Old  Testament  Prophecy  and  Prox3hets   (see  p.   42). 
67.        Biblical  Apocalj'ptic   (see  p.  43). 

69.  The  Book  of  Genesis  (see  p.  43). 

85.  Matthew  (see  p.  44). 

16.  The  Life  of  Chidst  (see  p.  44). 

19b.  The  Fourth  Gospel  (see  p.  44). 

88.  Life  of  Paul    (see  p.   44). 

89.  I.  &  n.  Corinthians   (see  p.   44). 

90.  Mark    (see   p.   44). 

61b.      The  Social  Teaching  of  the  Xew  Testament  (see  p.   50). 

The  English  Bible  is  carefully  and  comprehensively  studied  in 
the  department  of  Homiletics  for  homiletical  purposes,  the  object 
being  to  determine  the  distinctive  contents  of  its  separate  parts  and 
their  relation  to  each  other,  thus  securing  their  proper  and  con- 
sistent construction  in  preaching,   (see  course  43). 


Church  History 

Dk.  Slosser 

30.  General  Church  History:  The  period  of  Ancient  Church 
History,  with  an  introduction  to  the  Mediaeval  Era.  Three  hours 
weekly,  second  semester.     Juniors.  Required. 
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31.  General  Church  History:  The  Mediaeval  Era,  the  Re- 
formation, and  the  Modern  Era.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout 
the  year.     Middlers.     Required. 

In  courses  30  and  31  the  aim  is  to  give  the  student  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  whole  field  of  Church  History.  The  History  of 
Christianity  in  particular  fields  or  in  special  periods  and  the  more 
intensive  consideration  of  the  history  of  Christian  thought  are  con- 
sidered in  the  Courses  which  follow: 

97.  History  of  Christian  Thought:  In  this  Course  an  attempt 
is  made  to  understand  the  various  doctrines  which  have  been  held 
or  are  now  held  by  the  whole  or  part  of  the  Christian  Church,  hav- 
ing in  mind  their  authors  and  the  times  in  which  they  were  set 
forth.  The  aim  is  to  give  perspective  and  to  develop  the  power  of 
intelligent  and  accurate  appraisal  of  the  various  systems  of 
Christian  thought.  Open  to  Seniors  and  Post  Graduates  and  to 
others  who  have  had  an  equivalent  previous  preparation.  Tv»ro  hours 
weekly  throughout  the  year. 

34.  American  Church  History:  This  study  opens  with  a  sur- 
vey of  European  Church  History  with  reference  to  the  beginnings  of 
the  Church  in  the  Americas.  While  consideration  is  given  to  the 
rise  and  progress  of  Christianity  in  both  the  Americas,  particular  at- 
tention will  be  paid  the  history  of  the  Churches  within  the  United 
States.     Two  hours  weekly,  first  semester  (1931-32).    Elective. 

80.  History  of  Christian  Mysticism:  A  study  of  Christian 
Mysticism  as  it  has  appeared  in  various  times  and  places  with 
especial  attention  to  the  biographies  of  the  greater  Mystics  who  have 
made  valuable  contributions  to  Christian  thought  and  progress.  Two 
hours  weekly,  second  semester   (1931-32).    Elective. 

79.  The  Mission  and  Expansion  of  Christianity.  This  is  an 
intensive  seminar  course  in  which  the  mission  of  Christianity  is  re- 
examined and  the  problems  in  connection  with  its  expansion  are 
considered.  The  conversion  of  Europe  and  the  modern  missionary 
era  will  be  reviewed.  The  biographies  of  the  greatest  leaders  will 
be  included  in  assigned  readings.  Two  hours  weekly,  second 
semester  (1931-2).     Open  to  all. 

95.  Church  Unity:  An  intensive  study  of  the  efforts  of  the 
early  Church  to  maintain  or  attain  unity.  The  original  sources  of 
early  Church  History  will  be  investigated  and  the  aim  will  be  to 
reach  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems  involved  in  present 
day  efforts  towards  Church  unity  in  the  light  of  the  successes  and 
defeats  of  the  first  Christian  centuries.  Two  hours  weekly  through- 
out the  year  (1932-3).  A  Seminar  Course  open  to  Seniors  and 
Post  Graduates  and  to  all  others  who  have,  with  excellence,  com- 
pleted Course  30  or  its  equivalent. 

98.  History  of  Christian  Education.  A  seminar  study 
of  the  methods  and  principles  of  religious  education  in  Biblical 
times  and  in  the  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  This  course  is 
designed  to  furnish  a  background  and  foundation  for  the  modern 
programs  of  religious  education  in  Sabbath  Schools  and  in  Week 
Day  Religious  Schools  as  well  as  in  all  Christian  educational  institu- 
tions. Elective.  Open  to  all  students.  Two  hours  weekly,  first 
semester  (1931-2). 
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99.  History  of  the  Reformed  Churches  Holding  the  Presby- 
terian System.  A  special  research  course  with  a  written  thesis. 
From  time  to  time  those  electing  this  course  will  meet  in  conference 
with  Professor  Slosser  for  discussion,  assigned  readings,  and  reports. 
There  will  be  no  regular  meetings  of  the  class.  The  thesis  must  be 
designed  to  show  a  mastery  of  the  subject.  Elective.  Open  to  all 
students.     One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

100.  Special  Research  Theses.  Senior  and  post  graduate  stu- 
dents may,  by  a  special  arrangement  with  the  professor,  undertake  to 
write  a  thesis  or  monograph  upon  some  subject  of  Church  History 
which  has  not  yet  been  made  a  matter  of  easily  available  historical 
record.  This  would  include  the  history  of  a  presbytery,  synod,  con- 
ference, diocese,  or  of  the  church  life  of  a  particular  section.  The 
amount  of  credit  given  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  task 
undertaken  and  completed  satisfactorily.  Open  to  Seniors  and  Post 
Graduates  whether  resident  or  non  resident.    Elective. 


Systematic  Theology  and  Apologetics 
Dr.  Mackenzie 

37.  Apologetics.  I.  General  review  of  the  history  of  Apolo- 
getics from  the  first  century  to  the  present  time.  II.  Christianity  and 
other  religions.  The  comparative  study  of  religion  and  the  problems 
raised  by  this  new  outlook.  III.  Special  problems  of  our  own  time 
—  (a)  Revelation  and  its  record — Historical  studj^  and  criticism  of 
Scripture;  (b)  the  Person  and  Life  of  Christ;  ("c)  the  Christian 
ethic;  (d)  Christianity  and  Natural  Science;  (e)  Christianity  and 
Psychology.  Two  hours  weekly,  first  semester.     Juniors.     Required. 

38.  Theology.  I.  Its  sources,  scope,  method,  and  contents. 
Comparison  between  Theology  and  Philosophy  of  Religion.  II. 
Historical  survey  of  theological  thinking.  Trinitarian,  Christolo- 
gical,  and  Anthropological  controversies.  Modern  speculation  on  the 
Being  and  Character  of  God,  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Various 
theories  as  to  the  nature  of  man.  One  hour  weekly,  first  semester, 
three  hours,  second  semester.     Juniors.     Required. 

39.  Soteriology.  I.  Theories  of  Atonement — a  historical  and 
critical  survey.  II.  Redemption  scripturally  and  psychologically 
considered.  III.  Nature  and  progress  of  new  life  in  the  soul  and  in 
society,  IV.  The  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  Sacraments.  V. 
Christianity  and  the  Future.  Four  hours  weekly,  first  semester. 
Middlers.     Required. 

93.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion.  I.  Recent  advances  in  the- 
ism and  their  bearing  on  the  Christian  view  of  God.  II.  The  influ- 
ence of  modern  views  in  philosophy  and  comparative  religion  study 
on  the  presentation  of  the  Christian  religion — from  Schleiermacher 
to  the  present  day.  III.  The  history  and  significance  of  the  modern 
psychological  study  of  religion.  Modern  theories  considered.  Two 
hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Seniors  and  Graduates.  Elective. 

94.  The  Figurative  Language  of  Scripture  as  a  Source  of 
Theology.  A  course  of  popular  lectures.  One  hour  weekly  through- 
out the  year  (1930-31). 
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9Q,  Great  theological  truths  as  the  subject  matter  of  preach- 
ing. God — His  Creation,  Sovereignty,  and  Providence.  Christ — His 
Person  and  Work.  The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Christian  Character. 
Special  Topics.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.   (1931-2). 


Practical  Theology 
Dr.  Farmer,  Dr.  Boyd,  Dr.  Moses 

Including  Homiletics,  Pastoral  Theolog5%  Speech  Expression,  Church 
Music,  The  Sacraments,  and  Church  Government 

A.     Homiletics 

The  course  in  Homiletics  is  designed  to  be  strictly  progressive, 
keeping  step  with  the  work  in  other  departments.  Students  are  ad- 
vanced from  the  simpler  exercises  to  the  more  abstruse  as  they  are 
prepared  for  this  by  their  advance  in  exegesis  and  theology. 

Certain  books  of  special  reference  are  used  in  the  department 
of  Practical  Theology,  to  which  students  are  referred.  Valuable  new 
books  are  constantly  being  added  to  the  library,  and  special  addi- 
tions, in  large  numbers,  have  been  made  on  subjects  related  to  this 
department,  particularly  Pedagogics,  Bible  Class  Work,  Sociology, 
and  Personal  Evangelism. 

43.  Public  Worship.  A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
proper  conduct  of  public  worship,  with  discussion  of  the  various  ele- 
ments which  enter  into  it,  such  as  the  reading  of  Scripture, 
prayer,  music,  etc.  The  closing  weeks  of  the  semester  are  devoted 
to  a  survey  of  the  Scriptures  with  special  reference  to  their  homi- 
letic  value,  by  way  of  introduction  to  course  4  6.  Two  hours 
weekly,  first  semester.  Juniors.  Required.  Prof.  Farmer. 

101.  Liturgies.  The  course  in  Public  Worship,  for  Juniors, 
being  purely  practical,  an  elective  course  in  Liturgies  is  offered  to 
Seniors  and  Graduates,  in  which  a  historical  study  is  made  of  the 
great  Christian  Liturgies,  with  a  view  to  attaining  a  better  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  liturgy  in  public  worship.  One  hour 
weekly  throughout  the  year.  Seniors  and  Graduates.  Elective. 
Prof.  Farmer. 

46.  Homiletics.  The  principles  governing  the  structure  of  the 
s^armon  considered  as  a  special  form  of  public  discourse.  The  study 
of  principles  is  accompanied  by  constant  practice  in  the  making  of 
sermons  which  are  used  as  a  basis  for  classroom  discussion.  Two 
hours  weekly,  first  semester.      Juniors.      Required.      Prof.   Farmer. 

74.  Homiletics.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  necessary 
practice  in  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  sermons.  The  students 
are  required  to  preach  before  the  class,  and  the  sermons  are  criti- 
cized by  the  professor  and  the  students  in  respect  of  content,  form, 
and  delivery.  Three  hours  weekly,  second  semester.  Middlers,  Re- 
quired.     Prof.  Farmer. 

47.  Advanced  Homiletics.  Historical  and  critical  study  of  the 
work  of  representative  preachers  in  all  periods  of  the  church's  his- 
tory, with  special  emphasis  on  modern  preaching  as  it  is  affected  by 
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the  conditions  of  our  time.  Students  are  required  to  submit  critical 
analyses  of  selected  sermons  and  also  sermons  'of  their  own,  com- 
posed with  reference  to  various  particular  needs  and  opportunities 
in  modern  life.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Seniors. 
Required.      Prof.  Farmer. 

49.  Evangelism.  The  pastor's  personal  and  private  work.  In- 
dividual work  for  individuals.  Methods.  One  hour  weekly  first  semes- 
ter.     Seniors  and  Graduates.      Elective.      Prof.   Breed. 

57a.  Pastoral  Care.  A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
work  of  the  minister  as  he  serves  the  spiritual  welfare  of  men 
through  more  intimate  personal  contact,  wath  practical  suggestions 
for  dealing  with  typical  conditions  and  situations.  One  hour  weekly, 
first    semester.     Seniors.     Required.     Prof.    Farmer. 

57b.  Administration.  A  study  of  the  work  of  the  minister  in 
the  leadership  of  the  organized  activities  of  the  church,  and  his  re- 
lations to  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  his  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities as  a  leader  in  community  life  through  inter-church  activi- 
ties and  other  forms  of  united  effort  for  civic  and  social  betterment. 
One  hour  weekly,  second  semester.  Seniors.  Required.  Prof.  Farmer. 

60.  Cliiirch  Government.  A  comparative  study  of  the  various 
types  of  church  polity,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  Presbyterian  order,  and  the  organization  and 
procedure  of  its  several  structural  units.  One  hour  weekly,  second 
semester.     Middlers.     Required.     Prof.  Farmer. 

B.      Speech  Expression 

50.  The  Foundations  of  Expression.  Imagination  and  sym- 
pathy. Phrasing,  rhythm,  and  melody.  Vocal  technique:  breath- 
ing, tone  production,  resonance,  articulation.  One  hour  w^eekly 
throughout  the  year.    Juniors.    Required.    Prof.  Moses. 

51.  Oral  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Reading  from  the 
platform.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Middlers.  Elec- 
tive.   Prof.  Moses. 

52.  Platform  Training  in  Delivery  of  Public  Discourse.  One 
hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.     Seniors.    Elective.    Prof.  Moses. 

C.     Church  Music 

The  object  of  the  course  is  primarily  to  instruct  the  student  in 
the  practical  use  of  desirable  Church  Music;  after  that,  to  acquaint 
him,  as  far  as  is  possible  in  a  limited  time,  with  good  music  m  gen- 
eral. 

42.  Hymnology.  The  place  of  Sacred  Poetry  in  History.  An- 
cient Hymns.  Greek  and  Latin  Hymns.  German  Hymns.  Psalm- 
ody. English  Hymnology  in  its  three  periods.  ^P^OP^^.,^.^®.  °i 
Hymns  and  Psalms  in  public  worship.  Text  book:  Breed  s  History 
and  Use  of  Hymns  and  Hymn  Tunes".  One  hour  weekly,  first  sem- 
ester.     Juniors.      Required.      Dr.   Boyd. 

53.  Hvmn  Tunes.  History,  Use,  Practice.  Text  book:  Breed'3 
"History  and  Use  of  Hymns  and  Hymn  Tunes''.  P^f  Jl^^J.  ^J^^^^;!^ 
Music:  Choirs,  Organs,  Sunday  School  Music  Special  Musical  Ser- 
vices, Congregational  Music.  One  hour  weekly,  second  semester. 
Juniors.      Required.      Dr.  Boyd. 
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54.  The  HjTnnal.  A  semester  with  the  music  of  the 
"Hymnal,"  with  a  thorough  examination  and  discussion  of  its 
tunes.  The  examination  and  discussion  of  special  musical  services 
for  congregational  participation,  with  actual  use  of  various  types. 
One  hour  weekly,  first  semester.     Middlers.     Required.  Dr.  Boyd. 

55.  Practical  Church  Music.  Illustrations  and  Lectures.  One 
hour  weekly,  second  semester.  Required  of  Middlers  and  open  to 
Seniors.     Elective.     Dr.  Boyd. 

D.     The  Cecilia  Choir 

The  Cecilia  is  a  chorus  of  twelve  voices,  chosen  from  men 
and  women  in  various  city  choirs,  organized  in  19  03  by  Dr.  Boyd 
to  illustrate  the  work  of  the  Music  Department  of  the  Seminary. 
It  is  in  attendance  every  Monday  evening  at  the  Senior  Preaching 
Service  to  lead  the  singing  and  set  standards  for  the  choir  part  of 
the  service.  During  the  year  special  programs  of  Church  Music 
are  given  from  time  to  time  both  in  the  Seminary  and  in  churches 
throughout  the  vicinity.  The  Cecilia  has  attained  much  more 
than  a  local  reputation,  especially  for  its  performance  of  unaccom- 
panied vocal  music. 


Christian  Ethics  and  Sociology 
Dr.  Mackenzie,  Dr.  Farmer 

61a.  The  Ethical  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  !i??lit 
of  modern  objections  thereto.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
Seniors  and  Graduates.     Elective.     Prof.  Mackenzie. 

61b.  The  Social  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  This  course 
is  based  upon  the  belief  that  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament, 
rightly  interpreted  and  applied,  afford  ample  guidance  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  her  efforts  to  meet  the  conditions  and  problems  which 
modern  society  presents.  After  an  introductory  discussion  of  the 
social  teaching  of  the  Prophets  and  the  condition  and  structure  of 
society  in  the  time  of  Christ,  the  course  takes  up  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  as  it  bears  upon  the  conditions  and  problems  which  must  be 
met  in  the  task  of  establishing  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  the  earth, 
and  concludes  with  a  study  of  the  application  of  Christ's  teaching 
to  the  social  order  of  the  Gr^co-Roman  world  set  forth  in  the  Acts 
and  the  Epistles.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Required 
of  Seniors  and  open  to  Graduates.     Prof.  Farmer. 


Missions  and  Comparative  Religion 
Dr.  Kelso,  Dr.  Culley 

The  Edinburgh  Missionary  Council  suggested  certain  special 
studies  for  missionary  candidates  in  addition  to  the  regular  Semi- 
nary curriculum.  These  additional  studies  were  Comparative  Re- 
ligion, Phonetics,  and  the  History  and  Methods  of  Missionary 
Enterprise.  Thorough  courses  in  Comparative  Religion  and  Pho- 
netics have  been  introduced  into  the  curriculum,  while  a  brief  lecture 
course   on  the  third   subject  is   given  by  various   members   of  the 
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faculty.     It  is  the  purpose  of  the  institution  to  develop  this  depart- 
ment more  fully. 

63.  Christian  Missions.  This  course  proposes  to  investigate 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  missionary  enterprise,  its  function  in 
the  Christian  life,  and  its  methods  and  objectives  throughout  the 
world;  students  will  be  required  to  read  selections  from  a  list  of 
hooks  which  treat  particular  phases  of  the  problems  of  missions  as 
they  have  arisen  in  various  countries  and  their  solutions  as  illu- 
strated in  the  biographies  of  successful  missionaries.  Two  hours 
weekly,  one  semester.    Elective.    Seniors  and  Graduates. 

64.  Lectures  on  IVIissions.  In  addition  to  the  instruction  regu- 
larly given  in  the  department  of  Church  History,  lectures  on  Missions 
are  delivered  from  time  to  time  by  able  m.en  who  are  practically  fa- 
miliar with  the  work.  The  students  have  been  addressed  during 
the  past  year  by  several  returned  missionaries. 

65.  Comparative  Religion.  A  study  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  religion,  with  special  investigation  of  Primitive  Religion, 
Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  and  Islam  with  regard  to  their 
bearing  on  Modern  Missions.  Two  hours  weekly.  Elective.  Open 
to  Middlers,  Seniors,  and  Graduates.     Prof.  Kelso. 

68.  Phonetics.  A  study  of  phonetics  and  the  principles  of 
language  with  special  reference  to  the  mission  field.  One  hour 
weekly  throughout  the  year.  Elective.  Open  to  all  classes  Prof. 
Culley. 

7b.      Elementary  Arabic  (see  p.  41). 

79.      The  Mission  and  Expansion  of  Christianity  (see  p.  46). 


Religious  Education 

Prof.  Carrier 

The  Department  of  Religious  Education  is  in  charge  of  the 
Professor  of  Religious  Education  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  give  the  student  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  and  methods  of  religious  education.  The 
field  that  is  covered  includes  the  psychological  and  pedagogical  as- 
pects of  the  subject  as  well  as  the  organization,  principles,  and 
methods  of  the  Sunday  School.  Those  who  desire  to  specialize  still 
further  in  this  department  have  access  to  the  courses  in  Religious 
Education,  Pedagogy,  and  Psychology  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 
77.     A  Survey  of  Religions  Education  for  the  Church  of  Today. 

A  study  of  the  educational  approach  to  the  whole  task  of 
the  church,  of  the  needs  of  the  various  agencies  for  the  contribu- 
tion of  religious  education;  a  brief  study  of  the  techniques  of  dis- 
cussion and  worship;  a  discovery  of  the  most  desirable  curriculum 
theory;  a  brief  study  of  the  outstanding  principles  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  the  church  school  through  the  work  of  a 
central  committee  and  the  various  departments.  Three  hours  one 
semester.     Middlers.  Required.  Prof.  Carrier. 

98.      History  of  Christian  Education.    Prof.  Slosser  (see  p.  46). 
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Courses  Offered  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 

The  following  courses  are  offered  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  are  open  to  students  of  the  Seminary.  These  courses 
may  be  taken  in  connection  with  Seminary  work,  and  in  pursuit  of 
a  Master  of  Arts  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  at  the  University. 
For  full  particulars  see  University  catalogues. 

Six  Week  Summer  Session 

June  30 — August  7 

S  124.     Objectives  and  Methods  of  Character  Education  2  cr. 

The  history  of  character  education  in  public  schools,  church 
schools,  the  home,  and  other  social  agencies;  the  objectives  of 
character  education;  a  survey  of  present-day  methods  and  materials 
employed  in  public  schools,  church  schools,  and  extra-curricular 
activities;  an  analysis  of  laboratory  procedure  in  connection  with 
character  education  inquiries  and  experimentation  today;  a  survey 
of  the  literature  dealing  with  methodology  and  content;  a  study  of 
the  native  factors  and  determinants;  the  function  of  ideals;  the 
place  of  social  and  religious  motivation;  the  development  and  use 
of  tests  and  measurements  in  character  education.  8:30 — 9:30. 

S  107.      Worship  in  the  Church  and  Church  School    2  cr. 

Nature  and  aim  of  worship;  function  of  worship  in  the  reli- 
gious development  of  the  individual;  its  function  in  institutional 
and  social  life;  a  review  of  present-day  tendencies,  needs,  and 
dangers;  the  program  of  worship  in  the  church  school;  the  building 
of  a  complete  worship  program  for  the  church;  materials  and 
methods  of  conducting  social  worship;  function  and  sources  of 
music,  ritual,  and  forms  of  expression;  adaptation  to  age  groups; 
art  and  religion;  cultivation  of  devotional  life  in  the  home;  worship 
in  the  week-day  and  vacation  church  school  9:30-10:30. 

109.     Supervision  in  Religious  Education  2  cr. 

Purpose  and  nature  of  supervision;  possibilities  and  needs  of 
supervision  in  religious  education;  general  principles  underlying 
supervision;  the  educational  survey;  methods  of  supervising  instruc- 
tion, worship,  physical  conditions,  service  programs,  and  recrea- 
tional activities;  supervisory  technique;  use  of  tests  and  measure- 
ments; pupil-teacher-supervisor  relationships;  improvement  of 
teachers  in  service;  personnel  and  training  of  supervisors.  For 
ministers,  directors,  supervisors,  and  teachers  in  week-day,  vacation, 
and  Sunday  church  schools,  and  for  advanced  students. 

First  Semester  1931-32 

101.      Principles  of  Teaching  2  cr. 

The  function  of  teaching  in  promoting  religion  in  individual 
and  social  life;  a  study  of  the  method  by  which  growth  in  character 
may  be  achieved;  general  and  specific  aims  of  religious  education; 
laws  of  the  learning  process;  fundamental  principles  of  teaching 
religion;    interrelation    of    aims;    material    and    methods;    place    of 
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pupil  activity  in  the  educative  process;  selection  and  organization 
of  materials;  types  of  teaching;  classroom  technique;  tests  and 
measurements;   the  teacher's  training  and  preparation. 

109.      Supervision  in  Religious  Education  2  cr. 

(Described  above.) 

107.      Worship  in  the  Church  and  Church  School    2  cr. 

221,  222.      Seminar    2  cr. 

By  special  arrangement,  graduate  students  in  religious  educa- 
tion, directors,  ministers,  and  teachers,  and  supervisors  in  week- 
day church  schools  may  register  for  this  course  for  the  purpose 
of  becoming  familiar  with  research  technique  and  of  carrying  for- 
ward some  special  research  problem.  In  addition  to  the  study  of 
survey  and  research  technique,  the  problems  of  the  members  of  the 
class  will  be  reported  upon  and  criticised;  the  literature  of  the 
respective  fields  will  be  reviewed.  Major  consideration  will  be 
given   to   those   writing   masters'    theses   and   doctors'    dissertations. 

223,  224.      Research   var.  cr. 

Supervision  of  investigation  in  the  field  of  religious  education, 
consisting  of  reading,  reports,  and  conferences  upon  selected  prob- 
lems of  research;  arranged  with  the  head  of  the  department.  Pre- 
requisite: Admission  to  candidacy  for  advanced  degree;  eight  hours 
credit  in  graduate  work,  and  registration  in  at  least  one  graduate 
course  with  the  head  of  the  department. 

225,  226.     Prohlems  in  Religious  Education  2  cr. 

Problems  involved  in  the  formulation  of  a  philosophy  of  reli- 
gious education;  the  nature  of  religion;  religion  in  an  age  of 
science;  the  nature  of  education;  modern  theories  of  education  and 
their  implications  for  religious  education;  objectives  of  religious 
education  from  the  standpoint  of  world  peace,  inter-race  relation- 
ships, and  social  justice;  criticism  and  evaluation  of  present  forms 
and  procedures  in  religious  education. 

Second   Semester   1931-2 
102.     Principles  of  Teaching.  2  cr.  A  continuation  of  course  101. 

114.      Use  of  the  Bible  in  Religious  Education    2  cr. 

A  survey  of  the  Bible  for  its  historical,  geographical,  and 
sociological  aspects  of  value  in  teaching  children;  an  evaluation  of 
the  religious  experiences  of  the  race  in  their  contribution  to  present 
experience;  selection  and  preparation  of  Biblical  stories  for  use 
with  children  of  various  age-levels;  selection  and  use  of  Biblical 
passages  for  appreciation  or  memorization  by  children. 

116.      Organization  and  Achninistration  of  Religious  Education  2  cr. 

The  educational  task  of  the  church;  organization  of  the  church 
for  its  educational  ministry;  duties  and  organization;  the  com- 
mittee or  board  of  education;  selection,  training,  and  duties  of 
administrative  ofiicers;  organization  and  administrative  manage- 
ment of  the  pupils;  problems  of  grouping  and  gradation;  lesson 
materials;  departmental  programs;  housing  and  equipment;  finan- 
cial   support    and    budgeting;    selecting,    training,    and    supervising 
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teachers;  community  and  interdenominational  relationships;  organ- 
ization and  supervision  of  week-day,  vacation,  and  leadership  train- 
ing schools. 

122.  GTlie  Religious  Education  of  Adolescents  (Intermediate,  Senior, 
and  Young  People's  Methods)  2  cr. 
The  capacities  and  normal  development  of  young  people  from 
the  age  of  twelve  to  twenty-four;  needs  and  problems  of  adolescent 
groups;  aims  of  religious  education  for  different  ages;  how  religion 
functions  in  the  lives  of  adolescents;  technique  of  selecting  and 
using  subject  matter  and  activities;  classroom  methods;  discussion 
groups;  worship  programs;  organizational  aspects;  building  a  unified 
and  comprehensive  program  for  youth;  a  review  of  the  work  of  tlie 
Youth  Committee. 

124.     Objectives  and  Methods  of  Character  Education    2  cr. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  history  of  character  education  in  public 
schools,  church  schools,  the  home,  and  other  social  agencies;  the 
objectives  of  character  education;  a  survey  of  dominant  tendencies 
and  types  of  experimentation  today;  a  survey  of  present-day  methods 
and  materials  employed  in  public  schools,  church  schools,  and  extra- 
curricular activities;  an  analysis  of  laboratory  procedure  in  con- 
nection with  character  education  inquiries  and  experimentation 
today;  a  survey  of  the  literature  dealing  with  methodology  and 
content;  a  study  of  the  native  factors  and  determinants;  the  func- 
tion of  ideals;  the  place  of  social  and  religious  motivation;  the' 
development  and  use  of  tests  and  measurements  in  character  educa- 
tion. 

222.      Seminar 

(Described  above) 

224.     Research 

(Described  above) 

226.     Problems  in  Religious  Education 

(Described  above) 
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CURRICULUM  COURSES  IN  OUTLINE 

Junior  Year 

Hebrew  Grammar 3  Hebrew  Grammar 3 

O.   T.  History    4  N.  T.  Literature 3 

Theology    and    Apologetics.  .    3  Theology 3 

Practical  Theology 4  History 3 

Music 1  Elementary    Greek    or    Elec- 

Speech  Expression    1  tive 3 

Music 1 

Speech  Expression 1 

Middle  Year 

Hebrew   Exegesis   or  Hebrew  Exegesis  or 

O.  T.  Introduction 2  O.  T.  Introduction    3 

Elementary  Greek  or  Greek  Exegesis 5 

Advanced  Greek 3  Practical  Theology 4 

Theology 4  History 3 

History 3  Music 1 

Religious  Education 3 

Music 1 

Senior  Year 

N.  T.  Theology 4  Prophecy 4 

Practical  Theology 2  Practical  Theology 2 

Social  Teaching  of  N.  T.   .  .  .    2  Social  Teaching  of  N.  T 2 

Electives 6  Electives 6 

Elective  Courses 
2a.  Rapid  Reading  of  1  Samuel  or  Judges. 

Prof.  Culley   1  hr.* 

2b.  Rapid  Reading  of  Minor  Prophets 

Hour  to  be  arranged 

Prof.  Culley  .  .  .  .    1   bi\ 

3.     Old  Testament  Exegesis 

Prof.    Culley    2    hrs. 

7a.  Biblical  Aramaic 

Hours  to  be  arranged 

Prof.  Culley 2  hrs.  one  sem. 

7b.  Elementary  Arabic 

Hours  to  be  arranged 
Prof.  Culley 
7e.  Elementary  Assyrian 

Hours  to  be  arranged 
Prof.  Kelso 
4a.  Exegetical  Study  of  the  Psalter 

Prof.  Culley   (1931-2) 2  hrs.   2d  sem. 

4b.   The  English  Psalter 

Prof.   Culley    (1930-31)    2   hrs.    2nd.   sem. 

5.     Exegetical  Study  of  Isaiah 

Prof.  Kelso    (1930-31)    1  hr. 


*Unless  otherwise  indicated,  courses  continue  throughout  the 
year. 
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6.     Proverbs  and  Job  Interpreted 

Hour  to  be  arranged 
Prof.  Kelso    (1931-2)    1  hr. 

10.     Critical    Study    in    English    of    Hebrew    Wisdom  and  Wisdom 
liiterature 

Prof.  Kelso  (1931-2)    2  hrs.  1st.  sem. 

11a.      Jeremiah 

Prof.  Kelso  (1930-31) 2  hrs.  1st  sem. 

12.     Old  Testament  Introduction 

Prof.  Culley 2  hrs,  1st.  sem.,  3  hrs.  2nd.  sem. 

25.     Old  Testament  Theology 

Prof.  Kelso 2   hrs. 

25a.      The  Religion  of  Israel 

Prof.  Culley 2  hrs.  Ist.  sem. 

67.     Biblical  Apocalyptic 

Hour  to  be  arranged 
Prof.  Kelso    (1930-31)    2   hrs.   2nd.   sem. 

69.     Critical  Study  of  Genesis  in  English 

Prof.  Kelso  (1931-2)    2  hrs.  2nd.  sem. 

20b.      The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 

Prof.  Vance  (1931-2)    2  hrs.  2nd.  sem. 

24.      The  Epistles  of  James  and  Peter 

Prof.  Vance    (1931-32)    2   hrs.   1st.   sem. 

84.  The  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians 

Prof.  Vance  (1932-3)    2  hrs.  1st.  sem. 

20a.  The  Enistle  to  the  Romans. 

Prof.  Vance  (1932-3) 2  hrs.  2nd.  sem. 

85.  The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew 

Prof.  Vance  (1932-3)    2  hrs.  1st.  sem. 

19b.      The  Fourth  Gospel. 

Prof.  Vance    (1931-32)    2   hrs.   1st.   sem. 

16.      The  Life  of  Christ 

Prof.  Vance    (1931-32)    2   hrs.   2nd.   sem. 

88.  The  Life  of  Paul 

Prof.  Vance   (1932-3) 2  hrs.  2nd.  sem. 

89.  The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians 

Prof.  Vance  (1933-4)    2  hrs.  2nd.  sem. 

90.  The  Gospel  according  to  Mark 

Prof.  Vance  (1933-4) 2  hrs.  1st.  sem. 

97.     History  of  Christian  Thought 

Prof.  Slosser 2  hrs. 

84.     American  Church  History 

Prof.   Slosser    (1931-32)     2   hrs.   1st.  sem. 

80.     History  of  Chiistian  Mysticism 

Prof.    Slosser    (1931-32)     2   hrs.   2nd.   sem. 

79.      The  Mission  and  Expansion  of  Christianity 

Prof.  Slosser  (1931-2) 2  hrs.  2nd.  sem. 

95.      Church  Unity 

Prof.  Slosser   (1930-31) 2  hrs. 
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©8.      History  of  Christian  Education 

Prof.  Slosser   (19  31-2)    2  hrs.  1st.  sem. 

99.  History  of  the  Reformed  Churches  Holding  the  Presbyterian 

System 

Prof.  Slosser , 1  hr. 

100.  Special  Research  Theses 

Prof.  Slosser 

93.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion 

Prof.   Mackenzie 2    hrs 

94.  The  Figurative  Language  of  Scripture  as  a  source  of  Theology 

Prof.  Mackenzie    (1930-31)    1  hr. 

96.      Great  Theological  Truths  as  the  subject  matter  of  preaching 

Prof.  Mackenzie  (1931-2)    1  hr. 

101.  Liturgies 

Prof.  Farmer 1  hr. 

49.     Evangelism 

Prof.  Breed 1  hr.  1st.  sem. 

51.  Oral  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures 

Prof.  Moses 1   hr. 

52.  Platfonn  Delivery 

Prof.  Moses 1   hr. 

61a.     The  Ethical  Tcacliing  of  the  New  Testament 

Prof.  Mackenzie 1  hr. 

63.     Christian  Missions 

Hour  to  be  arranged 
65.      Comparative  Religion 

Prof.    Kelso    2   hrs. 

68.      Phonetics 

Prof.  Culley 1  hr. 


Reports  to  Presbyteries 

Presbyteries  having  students  under  their  care  re- 
ceive annual  reports  from  the  Faculty  concerning  the 
attainments  of  the  students  in  scholarship  and  their  at- 
tendance upon  the  exercises  of  the  Seminary. 

Graduate  Studies 

The  Seminary  confers  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Sacred  Theology  on  students  who  complete  a  fourth 
year  of  study. 

This  degree  will  be  granted  under  the  following  con- 
ditions : 
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(1)  The  applicant  must  have  a  Bachelor's  de- 
gree from  a  college  of  recognized  standing. 

(2)  He  mnst  be  a  graduate  of  this  or  of  some 
other  theological  seminary.  In  case  he  has  gradu- 
ated from  another  seminary,  which  does  not  require 
Greek  and  Hebrew  for  its  diploma,  the  candidate 
must  take  in  addition  to  the  above  requirements  the 
following  courses:  Hebrew,  1  and  3;  New  Testa- 
ment, 13  or  its  equivalent,  and  82  and  83. 

(3)  He  must  be  in  residence  at  this  Seminary 
at  least  one  academic  year  and  complete  courses 
equivalent  to  twelve  hours  per  week  of  regular  cur- 
riculum work. 

(4)  He  shall  be  required  to  devote  two-thirds 
of  said  time  to  one  subject,  which  will  be  called  a 
major,  and  the  remainder  to  another  subject  termed 
a  minor. 

In  the  department  of  the  major  he  shall  be  re- 
quired to  write  a  thesis  on  an  approved  themo. 
The  subject  of  this  thesis  must  be  presented  to  the 
professor  at  the  head  of  this  department  for  ap- 
proval, not  later  than  November  15th  of  the  aca- 
demic year  at  the  close  of  which  the  degree  is  to  be 
conferred.  By  April  1st  a  typewritten  copy  of  this 
thesis  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  professor  for  ex- 
amination. At  the  close  of  the  year  he  shall  pass  a 
rigid  examination  in  both  major  and  minor  subjects. 

(5)  Members  of  the  Senior  Class  may  receive 
this  degree,  provided  that  they  attain  rank  ^*A"  in 
all  departments  and  complete  the  courses  equivalent 
to  such  twelve  hours  of  curriculum  work,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  curriculum,  which  twelve  hours  of 
work  may  be  distributed  throughout  the  three  years' 
course,  upon  consultation  with  the  professors.  All 
other  conditions  as  to  major  and  minor  subjects, 
theses,  etc.,  shall  be  the  same  as  for  graduate  stu- 
dents, except  that  in  this  case  students  must  elect 
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their  major  and  minor  courses  at  the  opening  of  the 
middle  year,  and  give  notice  October  1st  of  that  year 
that  they  expect  to  be  candidates  for  this  degree. 

Relations  with  University  of  Pittsburgh 

-  The  post-graduate  courses  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh are  open  to  the  students  of  the  Seminary.  The 
A.  M.  degree  will  be  conferred  on  students  of  the  Sem- 
inary who  complete  graduate  courses  of  the  University 
requiring  a  minimum  of  three  hours  of  work  for  two 
years,  and  who  prepare  an  acceptable  thesis ;  and,  on  ac- 
count of  the  proximity  of  the  University,  all  require- 
ments for  residence  may  be  satisfied  by  those  who  desire 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  following  formal  regulations  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Graduate  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
with  reference  to  the  students  of  the  Seminary  who  de- 
sire to  secure  credits  at  the  Universit^^ 

1.  That  non-technical  theological  courses  (i.  e., 
those  in  linguistics,  history.  Biblical  literature,  and 
philosophy)  be  accepted  for  credit  toward  advanced 
degrees  in  arts  and  sciences,  under  conditions  de- 
scribed in  the  succeeding  paragraphs. 

2.  That  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
number  of  credits  required  for  the  degrees  of  A.  M. 
or  M.  S.  and  Ph.  D.  be  of  the  character  referred  to  in 
paragraph  1.  In  the  case  of  the  Master's  degree, 
this  maximun  credit  can  be  given  only  to  students  in 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh-Xenia  Theological  Seminary. 

3.  That  the  acceptability  of  any  course  offered 
for  such  credit  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Council.  The  Council  shall,  as  a  body  or  through 
a  committee,  pass  upon  (1)  the  general  merits  of 
the  courses  offered;  and  (2)  their  relevancy  to  the 
major  selected  by  the  candidate. 
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4.  That  tlie  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
candidate's  courses  shall  be  vested  in  the  University 
departments  concerned. 

5.  That  in  every  case  in  which  the  question  of 
the  duplication  of  degree  is  raised,  by  reason  of  the 
candidate's  offering  courses  that  have  already  been 
credited  toward  the  B.  D.  or  other  professional  de- 
gree in  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for  advanced 
degrees  in  arts  and  sciences,  the  matter  of  accepta- 
bility of  such  courses  shall  be  referred  to  a  special 
committee  consisting  of  the  head  of  the  department 
concerned  and  such  other  members  of  the  Graduate 
Faculty  as  the  Dean  may  select. 

6.  That  the  full  requirements  as  regards  resi- 
dence, knowledge  of  modem  languages,  theses,  etc., 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  be  exacted  in  the 
case  of  candidates  who  may  take  advantage  of  these 
privileges.  In  the  case  of  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary  and  the  Pittsburgh-Xenia  Theological 
Seminary,  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  interpreted  to 
cancel  paragraph  2,  that  a  maximum  of  one-third  of 
the  total  number  of  credits  for  the  Master's  degree 
may  be  taken  in  the  theological  schools. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  the  Master's  degree 
is  the  equivalent  of  twelve  hours  throughout  three  terms, 
or  what  we  call  thirty-six  term-hours.  According  to  the 
above  resolutions  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  term-hours 
should  be  taken  at  the  University. 

Fellowships  and  Prizes 

1.  Fellowships.  For  the  year  1931-32  two  fellow- 
ships will  be  available :  (a)  The  Seminary  Fellowship, 
paying  $600;  (b)  The  Sylvester  S.  Marvin  Fellowship, 
paying  $800.  These  fellowships  will  be  assigned  upon 
graduation  to  two  members  of  the  Senior  Class  who 
have  the  highest  standing  in  all  departments  of  the 
Seminary  curriculum,  but  to  no  one  falling  below  an 
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average  of  85  per  cent.  The  Faculty  reserve  the  right  to 
impose  special  tests  and  examinations  in  making  these 
awards.  It  is  offered  to  those  who  take  the  entire  course 
of  three  years  in  this  institution.  The  recipients  must 
pledge  themselves  to  a  year  of  post-graduate  study  at 
some  institution  approved  by  the  Faculty.  They  are  re- 
quired to  furnish  quarterly  reports  of  their  progress. 
The  money  will  be  paid  in  three  equal  installments  on 
the  first  day  of  October,  January,  and  April.  Prolonged 
absence  from  the  classroom  in  the  discharge  of  extra- 
seminary  duties  makes  a  student  ineligible  for  the  fel- 
lowships. 

2.  The  Michael  Wilson  Keith  Memorial  Homiletical 
Prize  of  $100.00.  This  prize  was  founded  in  1919  by  the 
Keith  Bible  Class  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Coraopolis,  Pa.,  by  an  endowment  of  two  thousand 
dollars  in  memory  of  the  Kev.  Michael  AYilson  Keith, 
D.  D.,  the  founder  of  the  class,  and  pastor  of  the  church 
from  1911  to  1917.  This  foundation  was  established  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  his  service  to  his  country  as 
Chaplain  of  the  111th  Infantry  Kegiment.  He  fell  while 
performing  his  duty  at  the  front  in  France.  It  is 
awarded  to  a  member  of  the  senior  class  who  has  spent 
three  years  in  this  Seminary  and  has  taken  the  highest 
standing  in  the  department  of  homiletics.  The  winner 
of  the  prize  is  expected  to  preach  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Coraopolis  and  teach  the  Keith  Bible 
Class  one  Sunday  after  the  award  is  made. 

3.  A  prize  in  Hebrew  is  offered  to  that  member  of 
the  Junior  Class  who  maintains  the  highest  standing 
in  this  subject  throughout  the  junior  year.  The  prize 
consists  of  a  copy  of  the  Oxford  Hebrew-English  Lexi- 
con, a  copy  of  the  latest  English  translation  of  Gesenius- 
Kautzsch's  Hebrew  Grammar  or  a  copy  of  Davidson's 
Hebrew  Syntax,  and  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  edited 
by  Kittel. 
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4.  All  students  reaching  the  grade  *'A"  in  all  de- 
partments during  the  junior  year  will  be  entitled  to  a 
prize  of  $50,  which  will  be  paid  in  four  installments  in 
the  middle  year,  provided  that  the  recipient  continues 
to  maintain  the  grade  ^*A"  in  all  departments  during  the 
middle  year.  Prizes  of  the  same  amount  and  under 
similar  conditions  will  be  available  for  seniors,  but  no 
student  whose  attendance  is  unsatisfactory  will  be  eli- 
gible for  these  prizes. 

5.  In  May  1914,  Miss  Anna  M.  Eeed,  of  Cross 
Creek,  Pa.,  established  a  scholarship  with  an  endowment 
of  three  thousand  dollars,  to  be  knowni  as  the  Andrew 
Reed  Scholarship,  with  the  following  conditions:  The 
income  of  this  scholarship  to  be  awarded  to  the  student 
who  upon  entering  shall  pass  the  best  competitive  exam- 
ination in  the  English  Bible  with  a  grade  of  not  less 
than  85  per  cent;  the  successful  competitor  to  have  the 
use  of  it  throughout  the  entire  course  of  three  years, 
provided  that  his  attendance  and  class  standing  con- 
tinue to  be  satisfactory. 

6.  In  February  1919,  Mrs.  Eobert  A.  Watson,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  established  a  prize  with  an  endowment 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  known  as  the  John  Watson 
Prize  in  New  Testament  Greek.  It  will  be  awarded  to 
that  member  of  the  Senior  Class  who,  having  elected 
Greek  exegesis,  shall  submit  the  best  grammatical  and 
exegetical  treatment  of  an  assigned  portion  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament.  The  passage  for  the  1931  assignment  is 
I  Corinthians  5  :1-19. 

7.  In  September  1919,  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Watson,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  established  a  prize  with  an  endowment 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  known  as  the  William  B. 
Watson  Prize  in  Hebrew.  It  will  be  awarded  to  that 
member  of  the  Senior  Class  who,  having  elected  Hebrew, 
shall  submit  the  best  grammatical  and  exegetical  treat- 
ment of  an  assigned  portion  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testa- 
ment.   The  passage  for  the  1932  assignment  is  Psa.  68. 
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8.  In  July  1920,  Mrs.  Kobert  A.  Watson,  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  with  an  endowment  of  $1,000,  established  the 
Joseph  Watson  Greek  Prize,  to  be  awarded  to  the  stu- 
dent who  passes  the  best  examination  in  classical  Greek 
as  he  enters  the  Junior  Class  of  the  Seminary.  The  as- 
signment upon  which  the  examination  will  be  given  is 
Xenophon's    Anabasis,    Book    II,    or    Plato's    Apology, 


Chapters  I-X.  In  connection  with  the  awarding  of  this 
prize  in  September,  1926,  fifty  dollars  was  added  to  the 
amount  of  the  prize  by  a  special  contribution  from  the 
session  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Apollo,  Pa. 

9.  Two  entrance  prizes  of  $300  eacli  are  offered  by 
the  Seminary  to  college  graduates  presenting  themselves 
for  admission  to  the  junior  class.  The  scholarships  will 
be  awarded  upon  the  basis  of  a  competitive  examination 
subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(I)  Candidates  must,  not  later  than  September 
1st,  indicate  their  intention  to  compete,  and  such  state- 
ment of  their  purpose  must  be  accompanied  by  certifi- 
cates of  college  standing  and  mention  of  subjects  elected 
for  examination. 

(II)  Candidates  must  be  graduates  of  high  stand- 
ing in  the  classical  course  of  some  accepted  college  or 
university. 

(III)  The  examinations  will  be  conducted  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  of  the  opening  week  of 
the  first  semester. 

(IV)  The  election  of  subjects  for  examination  shall 
be  made  from  the  following  list:  (1)  Classical  Greek 
— Greek  Grammar,  translation  of  Greek  prose,  Greek 
com.position ;  (2)  Latin — Latin  Grammar,  translation  of 
Latin  prose,  Latin  composition;  (3)  Hebrew — Hebrew 
Grammar,  translation  of  Hebrew  prose,  Hebrew  composi- 
tion; (4)  German — translation  of  German  into  English 
and  English  into  German:  (5)  French — translation  of 
French  into  Eno-lish  and  English  into  French:  (6)  Philo- 
sophy—  (a)    History    of    Philosophy,     (b)    Psychology, 
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(c)  Ethics,  (d)  Metaphysics;  (7)  History — (a)  Ancient 
Oriental  History,  (b)  Gr^co-Koman  History  to  A.  D. 
476,  (c)  Mediae val  History  to  the  Reformation,  (d) 
Modern  History. 

(V)  Each  competitor  shall  elect  from  the  above 
list  four  subjects  for  examination,  among  which  subjects 
Greek  shall  always  be  included.  Each  division  of  Phil- 
osophy and  History  shall  be  considered  one  subject.  No 
more  than  one  subject  in  Philosophy  and  no  more  than 
one  subject  in  History  may  be  chosen  by  any  one  candi- 
date. 

(VI)  The  awards  of  the  scholarships  will  be  made 
to  the  two  competitors  passing  the  most  satisfactory  ex- 
aminations, provided  their  average  does  not  fall  below 
ninety  per  cent.  The  payment  will  be  made  in  two  in- 
stallments, the  first  at  the  time  the  award  is  made,  and 
the  second  on  April  1st.  Failure  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  in  classroom  work  or  prolonged  absence  will 
debar  the  recipients  from  receiving  the  second  install- 
ment. 

The  intention  to  compete  for  the  prize  scholarships 
should  be  made  known,  in  writing,  to  the  President. 


Donations  and  Bequests 

All  donations  or  bequests  to  the  Seminary  should  be 
made  to  the  *^  Trustees  of  the  "Western  Theological  Sem- 
inary of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  located  in  Allegheny  City,  Pennsylvania '^ 
The  proper  legal  form  for  making  a  bequest  is  as  follows : 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  incorporated 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  following : — 

Note : — If  the  person  desires  the  Seminary  to  get  the 
full  amount  designated,  free  of  tax,  the  following  state- 
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ment  should  be  added:— The  collateral  inheritance  tax  to 
be  paid  out  of  my  estate. 

In  this  connection  the  present  financial  needs  of  the 
Seminary  may  be  arranged  in  tabular  form: 

Chair  of  Apologetics    $100,000 

Apartment  for  Professors 15  0,000 

Apartment  for  Missionaries 100,000 

General    Endowment     500^000 

Library   Fund    , 30,000 

The  Memorial  idea  may  be  carried  out  either  in  the 
erection  of  one  of  these  buildings  or  in  the  endowment  of 
any  of  the  funds.  During  recent  years  the  Sem- 
inary has  made  considerable  progress  in  securing  new 
equipm.ent  and  additions  to  the  endowment  funds.  One 
of  the  recent  gifts  was  that  of  $100,000  to  endow  the 
President's  Chair.  This  donation  was  made  by  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  AY.  Conlding,  D.  D.,  a  member  of  the  Class  of 
1861.  In  May  1912,  the  new  dormitory  building,  costing 
$146,097,  Yvas  dedicated,  and  four  years  later,  May  4, 
1916,  Herron  Hall  and  Swift  Hall,  the  north  and  south 
wings  of  the  new  quadrangle,  were  dedicated.  During 
this  period  the  Seminary  has  also  received  the  endow- 
ment of  a  missionary  lectureship  ($5000,  in  1910)  from 
Mr.  L.  H.  Severance,  of  Cleveland;  and,  through  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Breed,  an  endowment  of  $15,000  for  the 
instructorship  in  music;  as  well  as  eight  scholarships 
amounting  to  $22,331.10. 

In  the  year  1918  a  lectureship  was  established 
by  a  gift  of  $5,000  from  Mrs.  Janet  I.  AVatson,  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  in  memory  of  her  husband.  Rev.  Robert  A. 
A¥atson,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1874.  Mrs.  Watson  has 
also  founded  the  James  L.  Shields  Book  Purchasing 
Memorial  Fund,  v/ith  an  endowment  of  $1,000,  in  memory 
of  her  father,  the  late  James  L.  Shields,  of  Blairsville, 
Pennsylvania. 

During  the  year  1919  Mrs.  AYatson  established  two 
prizes,  each  with  an  endowment  of  $1,000:  (1)  The  John 
\A^atsoi-!  Prize  in  Nev/  Testament  Greek,  in  memory  of  her 
husband's    father,   Rev.   John   AVatson;    (2)    The   Rev. 
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William  B.  Watson  Hebrew  Prize,  in  memory  of  Kev. 
William  B.  Watson,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1868  and  a 
brother  of  Rev.  Robert  A.  Watson. 

Also  during  the  year  1919  the  Michael  Wilson  Keith 
Memorial  Homiletical  Prize  of  $100  was  founded  by  the 
Keith  Bible  Class  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Coraopolis,  Pa.,  by  an  endowment  of  two  thousand 
cioUars  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Michael  Wilson  Keith, 
D.  D.,  the  founder  of  the  class  and  pastor  of  the  church 
from  1911-1917.  This  foundation  was  established  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  Dr.  Keith's  service  to  his  coun- 
try as  Chaplain  of  the  111th  Infantry  Regiment.  He  fell 
while  performing  his  duty  at  the  front  in  France. 

In  December  1919,  a  friend  of  the  Seminary,  by  a 
contribution  of  $2,500,  established  a  Students'  Loan  and 
Self-help  Fund.  The  principal  is  to  be  kept  intact  and 
the  income  is  available  for  loans  to  students  which  may 
be  repaid  after  graduation. 

In  July  1920,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Watson  established,  with 
an  endowment  of  $1,000,  the  Joseph  Watson  Greek  Prize, 
in  memory  of  her  husband's  youngest  brother. 

In  Nov.  1919  a  member  of  the  Board  made  a  contri- 
bution of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  endowment  fund. 
During  the  same  year  one  of  the  holders  of  annuity 
bonds  cancelled  them  to  the  sum  of  $7,500.  In  addition 
a  legacy  of  $25,000  was  received  from  the  Estate  of 
James  Laughlin,  Jr. 

Since  1923  a  memorial  fund  of  $10,000  has  been  es- 
tablished, to  be  known  as  the  Finley  Fund,  in  memory  of 
Mr.  John  B.  Finley  who  had  been  a  trustee  and  a 
director  of  the  Seminary. 

At  their  ten-year  reunion  (May  1921),  the  Class  of 
1911  raised  a  fund  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  offered 
as  a  prize  by  the  faculty  to  the  member  of  the  senior  class 
(1922)  who  had  maintained  the  highest  standing  in  the 
Greek  language  and  exegesis  during  the  three  years  of 
his  course.  This  prize  was  awarded  at  the  Commence- 
ment 1922. 
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In  December  1926  six  scholarsiiips,  amounting  to 
$18,408.36,  were  founded  by  the  will  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Neg- 
ley. 

The  whirlwind  campaign  of  October  24 — November 
3,  1913,  resulted  in  subscriptions  amounting  to  $135,000. 
This  money  was  used  in  the  erection  of  the  new  Admin- 
istration Building,  to  take  the  place  of  Seminary  Hall. 
A  friend  of  the  Seminary  has  subscribed  $50,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  chapel;  as  soon  as  conditions  in  the  busi- 
ness world  become  more  normal,  the  chapel  will  be 
erected  according  to  plans  already  adopted. 

A  financial  appeal  was  made  in  connection  with  the 
celebration  of  the  Centennial  in  1927.  The  alumni  and 
the  churches  to  which  they  ministered  subscribed 
$100,000  for  the  endowment  of  a  Chair  of  Eeligious 
Education  and  Missions.  A  fellowship  as  a  memorial 
to  the  late  Sylvester  S.  Marvin,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  was  endowed  by  Mrs.  Marvin,  by  a  gift  of 
$30,000.  In  addition  to  these  two  endowments,  subscrip- 
tions amounting  to  $70,000  were  received  from  friends. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  special  needs  of  the  Seminary 
— the  endowment  of  additional  professorships  and  the 
completion  of  the  building  program. 


Memorial  Funds 

This  list  includes  all  memorial  funds  bearing  either  the  name 
of  the  donor  or  of  those  in  whose  memory  the  fund  was  contributed. 

I.      Professorships 

1.  The    Nathaniel    W.     Conkling    Foundation.       President's 

Chair. 

2.  The  Reunion  Professorship  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Elocu- 

tion. 

3.  The  Memorial  Professorship  of  New  Testament  Literature 

and  Exegesis. 

4.  Alumni  Chair  of  Religious  Education  and  Missions 

n.      LecturesMps 

1.  The  Elliott  Lectureship. 

2.  The  L.  H.  Severance  Missionary  Lectureship. 

3.  The  Robert  A.  Watson  Memorial  Lectureship. 
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m.      Prises 

1.  The  Andrew  Reed  Prize  in  English  Bible   (see  Scholarship 

#63). 

2.  The  Michael  Wilson  Keith  Memorial  Homiletical  Prize. 

3.  The  John  Watson  Prize  in  New  Testament  Greek. 

4.  The  William  B.  Watson  Prize  in  Hebrew. 

5.  The  Joseph  Watson  Greek  Prize. 
IV.     Fellowships 

1.      The  Sylvester  S.  Marvin  Fellowship. 
V.      Special 

1.  The  James  H.  Lyon  Loan  Fund. 

2.  The  James  L.  Shields  Book  Purchasing  Memorial  Fund. 

3.  Students'   Loan   and   Self-help   Fund. 

4.  The  John  B.  Finley  Fund. 

VI.      Scliolarsliip'^ 

1.  The    Thomas    Patterson    Scholarship,     founded    in     1829,    by 

Thomas  Patterson,  of  Upper  St.  Clair,  Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

2.  The  McNeely  Scholarship,  founded  by  Miss  Nancy  McNeely,  of 

Steubenville,  Ohio, 
b.     The  Dornan  Scholarship,  founded  by  James  Dornan,  of  Wash- 
ington County,  Pa. 

4.  The  O'Hara  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mrs.  Harmar  Denny,   of 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

5.  The  Smith  Scholarship,  founded  by  Robin  Smith,  of  Allegheny 

County,  Pa. 

6.  The  Ohio  Smith  Scholarship,  founded  by  Robert  W.  Smith,  of 

Fairfield  County,  O. 

7.  The  Dickinson  Scholarship,  founded  by  Rev.  Richard  W.  Dick- 

inson, D.D.,  of  New  York  City. 

8.  The  Jane  McCrea   Patterson   Scholarship,   founded   by   Joseph 

Patterson,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

9.  The  Hamilton  Scott  Easter  Scholarship,  founded  by  Hamilton 

Easter,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

10.  The  Corning  Scholarship,  founded  by  Hanson  K.   Corning,   of 

New  York  City. 

11.  The  Emma  B.  Corning  Scholarship,  founded  by  her  husband, 

Hanson  K.  Corning,  of  Nev/  York  City. 

12.  The  Susan  C.  Williams  Scholarship,  founded  by  her  husband, 

Jesse  L.  Williams,  of  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

13.  The  Mary  P.  Keys  Scholarship,  No.  1,  founded  by  herself. 

14.  The  Mary  P.  Keys  Scholarship,  No.  2,  founded  by  herself, 

15.  The   James   L.   Carnaghan   Scholarship,   founded   by  James   L. 

Carnaghan,  of  Sewickley,  Pa. 

16.  The  A.  M.  Wallingford  Scholarship,  founded  by  A.  M.  Walling- 

ford,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

17.  The   Alexander   Cameron   Scholarship,    founded   by   Alexander 

Cameron,  of  Allegheny,  Pa. 
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18.  The  "First  Presbyterian  Cliurcli  of  Kittanning,  Pa."  Scholar- 

ship. 

19.  The  Rachel  Dickson  Scholarship,  founded  by  Rachel  Dickson 

of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

20.  The  Isaac  Cahill  Scholarship,  founded  by  Isaac  Cahill,  of  Bu- 

cyrus,  O. 

21.  The  Margaret  Cahill  Scholarship,  founded  by  Isaac  Cahill,  of 

Bucyrus,  O. 

22.  The  "H.  E.  B."  Scholarship,  founded  by  Rev.  Charles  C.  Beatty 

D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Steubenville,  O. 

23.  The  "C.  C.  B."  Scholarship,  founded  by  Rev.  Charles  C.  Beatty 

D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Steubenville,  O. 
24     The  Koonce  Scholarship,  founded  by  Hon.  Charles  Koonce,  of 
Clark,  Mercer  County,  Pa. 

25.  The    Fairchild   Scholarship,    founded   by   Rev.    Elias    R.    Fair- 

child,  D.D.,  of  Mendham,  N.  J. 

26.  The  Allen  Scholarship,  founded  by  Dr.  Richard  Steele,  Execu- 

tor, from  the  estate  of  Electa  Steele  Allen,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

27.  The  "L.  M.   R.   B."  Scholarship,  founded  by  Rev.   Charles  C. 

Beatty,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Steubenville,  O. 

28.  The  "M.  A.   C.  B."  Scholarship,   founded  by  Rev.  Charles  C. 

Beatty,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Steubenville,  O. 

29.  The  Sophia  Houston  Carothers  Scholarship,  founded  by  herself. 

30.  The    Margaret    Donahey    Scholarship,    founded    by    Margaret 

Donahey,  of  Washington  County,  Pa. 

31.  The  Melancthon  W.   Jacobus  Scholarship,  founded  by  will   of 

his  deceased  wife. 

32.  The   Charles   Burleigh   Conkling   Scholarship,   founded   by  his 

father.  Rev.  Nathaniel  W.  Conkling,  D.D.,  of  New  York  City. 

33.  The  Redstone  Memorial  Scholarship,  founded  in  honor  of  Red- 

stone Presbytery. 

34.  The  John  Lee  Scholarship,  founded  by  himself. 

35.  The  James  McCord  Scholarship,  founded  by  John  D.  McCord,  of 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

36.  The  Elisha  P.  Swift  Scholarship. 

37.  The  Gibson  Scholarship,  founded  by  Charles  Gibson,  of  Law- 

rence County,  Pa. 

38.  The  New  York  Scholarship. 

39.  The    Mary    Foster    Scholarship,    founded    by    Mary    Foster,    of 

Greensburg,  Pa. 

40.  The  Lea  Scholarship,  founded  in  part  by  Rev.  Richard  Lea  and 

by  the  Seminary. 

41.  The  Kean  Scholarship,  founded  by  Rev.  William  F.  Kean,  of 

Sewickley,  Pa. 

42.  The  Murray  Scholarship,  founded  by  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Murray, 

D.D.,  of  Carlisle,  Pa. 

43.  The  Moorhead   Scholarship,   founded  by  Mrs.  Annie  C.   Moor- 

head,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

44.  The   Craighead   Scholarship,   founded  by  Rev.   Richard  Craig- 

head, of  Meadville,  Pa. 
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45.  The  George  H.  Starr  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mr.  George  H. 

Starr,  of  Sewickley,  Pa. 

46.  The  William  R.  Murphy  Scholarship,  founded  by  William  R. 

Murphy,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

47.  The  Mary  A.  McClurg  Scholarship,  founded  by  Miss  Mary  A. 

McClurg. 

48.  The  Catherine  R.  Negley  Scholarship,  founded  by  Catherine  R. 

Negley. 

49.  The  Jane  C.  Dinsmore  Scholarship,  founded  by  Jane  C.  Dins- 

more. 

50.  The  Samuel  Collins  Scholarship,   founded  by  Samuel  Collins. 

51.  The  A.  G.  McCandless  Scholarship,  founded  by  A.  G.  McCand- 

less,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
52-53.  The  W.  G.  and  Charlotte  T.  Taylor  Scholarships,  founded  by 
Rev.  W.  G.  Taylor,  D.D. 

54.  The   William   A.    Robinson   Scholarship,    founded    by   John  F. 

Robinson  in  memory  of  his  father. 

55.  The  Alexander  C.  Robinson  Scholarship,  founded  by  John  F. 

Robinson  in  memory  of  his  brother. 

56.  The  David  Robinson  Scholarship,  founded  by  John  F.  Robinson 

in  memory  of  his  brother. 
57-58.  The  Robert  and  Charles  Gardner  Scholarships,   founded  by 
Mrs.  Jane  Hogg  Gardner  in  memory  of  her  sons. 

59.  The   Joseph    Patterson,    Jane    Patterson,    and    Rebecca    Leech 

Patterson   Scholarship,   founded   by  Mrs.   Joseph   Patterson, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

60.  The  Jane  and  Mary  Patterson  Scholarship,   founded   by  Mrs. 

Joseph  Patterson. 

61.  The   Joseph   Patterson   Scholarship,    founded   by   Mrs.    Joseph 

Patterson. 

62.  The    William    Woodward    Eells    Scholarship,    founded    by    his 

daughter,  Anna  Sophia  Eells. 
*63.  The  Andrew  Reed  Scholarship,  founded  by  his  daughter,  Anna 
M.  Reed. 

64.  The  Bradford  Scholarship,  founded  by  Benjamin  Rush   Brad- 

ford. 

65.  The  William  Irwin   Nevin   Scholarship,    founded   by   Theodore 

Hugh  Nevin  and  Hannah  Irwin  Nevin. 

66.  The  Jacob  Negley  Scholarship,   founded   in   1926,   by  the  will 

of  W.  iB.  Negley  in  memory  of  his  great-great  grandfather. 

67.  The   Alexander  Negley   Scholarship,   founded   in    1926,   by  the 

will  of  W.  B.  Negley  in  memory  of  his  great  grandfather. 

68.  The  Jacob  Negley  Scholarship,   founded   in   1926,  by  the  will 

of  W.   B.   Negley  in  memory  of  his  grandfather.  ' 

69.  The  Daniel  Negley  Scholarship,  founded  in   1926,  by  the  will 

of  W.   B.  Negley  in  memory  of  his  father. 

70.  The   James   Backhouse   Scholarship,   founded   in   1926,   by  the 

will  of  W.  B.  Negley  in  memory  of  his  maternal  grandfather. 

71.  The  Joanna  Wilmerding  Negley  Scholarship,  founded  in  1926, 
by  the  will  of  W.  B.  Negley  in  memory  of  his  wife. 

*Special  Prize  Scholarship   (vide  p.  62). 
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Lectureships 

The  Elliott  Lectureship.  The  endowment  for  this 
lectureship  was  raised  by  Prof.  Kobinson  among  the 
alumni  and  friends  of  tlie  Seminary  as  a  memorial  to 
Prof.  David  Elliott,  who  served  the  institution  from  1836 
to  1874.  Several  distinguished  scholars  have  delivered 
lectures  on  this  foundation :  the  Rev.  Professor  Alexan- 
der F.  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  Principal  Fairbairn,  the  Rev.  B.  C. 
Henry,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Dennis,  D.  D.,  Prof.  James 
Orr,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Black,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  David 
Smith,  D.  D.,  President  A.  T.  Ormond,  the  Rev.  Prof. 
Samuel  Angus,  Ph.  D.,  the  Rev.  John  Mackintosh  Shaw, 
D.  D.,  the  Rev.  Maitland  Alexander,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and  the 
Rev.  Donald  Mackenzie,  D.  D. 

The  L.  H.  Severance  Missionary  Lectureship. 
This  lectureship  has  been  endowed  by  the  generous  gift 
of  the  late  Mr.  L.  H.  Severance,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The 
first  course  of  lectures  on  this  foundation  was  given  dur- 
ing the  term  of  1911-12,  by  Dean  Edward  Warren  Capen, 
Ph.  D.,  of  the  Hartford  School  of  Missions.  The  subse- 
quent courses  were  delivered  as  follows:  1914-15,  the 
Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.  D.;  1915-16,  the  Rev.  S.  G. 
Wilson,  D.  D.;  October,  1917  (postponed  from  the  term 
1916-17),  the  Rev.  A.  Woodruff  Halsey,  D,  D.;  January, 
1918,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  R.  Ewing,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  C.  L 
E.;  September,  1919,  the  Rev.  Robert  F.  Fitch,  D.  D.; 
November,  1922,  the  Rev.  J.  Stewart  Kurikle ;  December, 
1923,  the  Rev.  Robert  F.  Fitch,  D.  D.  The  ninth  course 
was  given  as  classroom  lectures,  one  hour  per  week  dur- 
ing the  first  semester  1924-5  by  the  Rev.  Frank  B. 
Llewellyn;  the  tenth  course,  one  hour  per  week  during  the 
second  semester  1925-6,  by  the  Rev.  Donald  A.  Irwin;  the 
eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  courses,  two  hours  per 
week  during  one  semester,  1927-8,  1928-9,  and  1929-30, 
by  the  Rev.  James  E.  Detweiler,  D.D. 

The  Robert  A.  Watson  Memorial  Lectureship. 
This  lectureship  was  endowed  in  May,  1918,  by  Mrs. 
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Janet  I.  Watson,  of  Columbus,  OMo,  as  a  memorial  to 
her  husband,  Eev.  Kobert  A.  Watson,  D.  D.,  a  graduate 
of  the  Seminary  Class  of  1874.  The  first  course  (two 
lectures)  on  this  foundation  was  given  during  the  term 
1928-9,  by  the  Eev.  Professor  H.  E.  Mackintosh,  D.D. 


Seminary  Extension  Lectures 

In  recent  years  a  new  departure  in  the  work  of  the 
Seminary  has  been  the  organization  of  Seminary  Exten- 
sion courses.  The  following  courses  of  lectures  are 
available : 

(1)  ^^  Social  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament '^  six 
lectures,  by  Eev.  William  E.  Farmer,  D.  D. 

(2)  *^ Theology  of  the  Psalter",  four  lectures,  by 
President  Kelso. 

(3)  ^^ Prophecy  and  Prophets'',  four  lectures,  by 
President  Kelso. 

(4)  ^'Jerusalem"  and  ^^Petra",  two  illustrated 
lectures  by  President  Kelso. 

(5)  '* Crises  in  the  Life  of  Christ",  four  lectures, 
by  Eev.  Selby  Frame  Vance,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

(6)  Five  lectures,  by  Eev.  Donald  Mackenzie, 
D.  D.,  on  ^'The  Gospel  and  God's  Sovereignty",  ''The 
Gospel  and  the  Inequalities  of  Life",  ''The  Gospel  and 
Life  as  a  Probation",  "The  Gospel  and  Heredity", 
"The  Gospel  and  the  Future". 

(7)  Three  lectures,  by  Eev.  Donald  Mackenzie, 
D.  D.,  on  "The  Preparatory  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit", 
"The  Eedeemer's  Indebtedness  to  the  Holy  Spirit", 
"The  Church  and  the  Holy  Spirit". 

(8)  "An  Introduction  to  Church  History.  Its 
Epochs  and  Leading  Personalities",  fiYQ  lectures,  by 
Eev.  Gains  J.  Slosser,  Ph.  D. 
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(9)  ''Presbyterianism — The  Churcli  of  the  Burn- 
ing Bush",  three  lectures,  by  Rev.  Gains  J.  Slosser, 
Ph.  D. 

(10)  ^'Church  Unity— A  World-wide  Historical 
Survey'',  six  lectures,  by  Rev.  Gains  J.  Slosser,  Ph.  D. 

(11)  '^The  Mission  and  Expansion  of  Christianity 
— A  Biographical  and  Dramatic  Review'',  five  lectures, 
by  Rev.  Gains  J.  Slosser,  Ph.  D. 

(12)  ''My  Trip  Around  the  World",  one  lecture,  by 
Rev.  Gains  J.  Slosser,  Ph.  D. 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS  FOR  1930-31 

President 

The  REV.  GRANT  C.  FISHER,  D.  D. 
Class  of  1896 

Vice-Presidents 

The  REV.  J.  V.  STEVENSON,  D.  D. 

Class  of  1889 

The  REV.  CALVIN  G.  HAZLETT,  D.  D. 

Class  of  1893 

Secretary 

The  REV.  HARRY  A.  GEARHART,  Ph.D. 
Class  of  1918 

Treasurer 

The  REV.  R.  H.  ALLEN,  D.  D. 
Class  of  1900 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

President,  Vice-Presidents,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  President  of  Sem- 
inary,   ex  officio 

NECROLOGICAL   COMMITTEE 

The  REV.  R.  H.  ALLEN,  D.  D. 
The  REV.  J.  A.  KELSO,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
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DIRECTORY 

Director D.  Middler M. 

Fellow F.  Partial P. 

General    Secretary    G.S.  President Pres. 

Graduate G.  Professor Prof. 

Instructor I.  Registrar R. 

Junior J.  Secretary Sec. 

Librarian L.  Senior S. 

Lecturer Lee.  Trustee T. 


Allender,    Byron   E F 132  2   Ashland  Ave., 

Zanesville,  Ohio 
Almore,   George   P J 3048    Bergman    St., 

Sheraden,   Pa. 

Anderson,  Rev.  T.  B.,  D.D D Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Atwell,   Raymond  Boice F 3235    Fifth   Ave., 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Bair,  James  Stanton   M 125  Hemphill  St.,  N.  S. 

Baker,  Dr.  S.  S D Washington,    Pa. 

Balogh,   Stephen  E G 408   Third  St., 

Leechburg,  Pa. 

Barnard,  J.  Davis J 206 

Barnes,  Kenneth  Logan S 1416    Coal   St., 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa 

Bartko,   John    P 1000    Morton    Ave., 

Port  Vue,  Pa. 

Bates,   John  James J 204 

Beatty,  Herman  D M...1235  West  North  Ave.,  N.S. 

Bell,   Frank  B D 808   Devonshire  St. 

Berryhill,   Charles   Clair S 202 

Berryhill,  Marshall  Denny S 2  02 

Best,  James    G 1327    Singer   Place, 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa 

Black,   William   Harold J 304 

Boyd,  Dr.  Charles  N 1 131    Bellefield    Ave. 

Boyd,    W.    Sproule G 112  W.  North  Ave.,  N.  S. 

Brandon,    W.    D D Butler,   Pa. 

Breed,  Rev.  D.  R.,  D.D Prof Bellefield   Dwellings 

Brethauer,  Mrs.  W.  C P 511  Wabana  St.,  N.  S. 

Browne,  Rev.  Henry  R.,  D.D.  .  .  .D Shields,   Pa. 

Brundrett,    William    M 305 

Budd,   George    M 215 

Campbell,    R.    D Pres.  of  T 1345  Inverness  St. 

Carpenter,  Harry  Glenn M 464    Fourth    St., 

Beaver,  Pa. 

Carrier,  Miss  Blanche Prof 225    N.    Craig   St. 

Chalfant,  Rev.  Charles,  D.D G.S 118    Monitor   Ave., 

Ben  Avon,  Pa. 
Christie,  Rev.  J.  W.,  D.D D 103    E.    Auburn   Ave., 

Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Clemson,  D.  M T Carnegie  Bldg. 

Cochran,   G.   Mason    M 1222  Amanda  Ave. 

Cook,  Edwin  Harvey.  . J 9  39  Beech  Ave.,  N.  S. 

Craig,  Rev.  W.  R.,  D.D D Latrobe,  Pa. 
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Crawford,    Benjamin   Franklin.  .  .  G.  .  .  .2317  Perrysville  Ave.,  N.  S. 

Crutchfield,    J.    S D 2100    Penn    Ave. 

Culley,  Rev.  D.  E.,  Ph.D.,  D.D. .  .Prof.  &  R.  .  .  .57  Belvidere  St., 

Grafton,   Pa. 

Davis,   Dalton   William    S 302 

Davison,  George  S T Oliver  Bldg. 

Dickson,   C.   A T 316    Fourth  Ave. 

Doudna,   John   Charles S 218 

Douds,  Oliver  Ned J 306 

Douglass,  Willard  M G 960   Kennebec  St. 

Dowdy,   Frederick   Sanf ord P Waynesburg,   Pa. 

Dozer,   Reginald  Edward G 1945    Forbes   St. 

Duff,  Rev.  J.  M.,  D.D D Murrysville,  Pa 

Eakin,  Rev.  John  L F 246   S.   Burrowes  St., 

State  College,  Pa. 

Edwards,   Geo.   D T Commonwealth   Trust   Co. 

Ehrheart,   Roy   Curtis S 303   Euclid  Ave., 

Dravosburg,  Pa. 

Erb,  Rev.  Harvey  Monroe ►G 3848  East  St.,  N.  S. 

Farmer,   Rev.  W.   R.,  D.D Prof.   .  .5523  Ellsworth  Ave.,  E.E. 

Fawcett,  Rev.  James  E G 604    Lenox  Ave,, 

Forest  Hills,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Fisher,  Rev.  George  C,  D.D Sec.  of  D.  .  .  .5919  Wellesley  Ave. 

Fogal,  Robert  K S 303 

Fruit,  Rev.   Byron  S G Warrendale,   Pa. 

Galbreath,  Rev.  Robert  F.,  D.D. .  .T  &  G 203  Ralph  Ave., 

Bellevue,  Pa. 

Gardner,  Fay  A P 310   Brown  Ave., 

Turtle  Creek,  Pa. 

Garner,  J.  Herbert G 192  Market  St., 

Brownsville,  Pa. 

Gearhart,  Rev.  Harry  A G..204  College  Ave.,  Beaver,  Pa. 

Gold,  Joseph  Miller J , 204 

Good,  Rev.  Edward  C G 309   Grant  Ave., 

Leechburg,  Pa. 

Gray,  Judge  James  H D 5516   Aylesboro  Ave. 

Gregg,    John    R T P.  O.  Box  481, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Oriswold,   Wells   S D 102   Woodbine  Ave., 

Youngstown,   Ohio 

Guthrie,  Rev.  Dwight  R F 106    Marchmont    Road, 

Edinburgh,  Scotland 

Hanna,  C.N D Bellefield  Dwellings 

Hanna,  William  Herbert S 328   Sylvania  Ave. 

Harbison,    R.    W D  &  T  .  .  1317  Farmers  Bank  Bldg. 

Haverfield,  Rev.  Ross  Milton.  .  .  .  G.  .  .  .R.  D.  8,  Mahoningtown,  Pa. 

Hays,  Rev.  C.  C,  D.D D 715   Tioga  St., 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

Helme,  Frank  Gallup M 72  5    Clinton   Place, 

Bellevue,  Pa. 

Herron,    Joseph   A T Monongahela   City,   Pa. 

Higley,  Rev.  A.   P.,  D.D D.  .  .  2020  E.  Seventy-ninth  St., 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Holland,  Rev.  William  J.,  D.D..  .T 5545    Forbes   Ave. 

Homer,  Rev.  Lloyd  D F Bakerstown,   Pa. 
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Hudnut,  Rev.  W.  H.,  D.D D 245   N.   Heights  Ave.. 

TT   «.    T  TT     t,     .  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Huff,  Lynn  Herbert j r.  p.  D.   1,  Verona.  Pa. 

Hunter,    Austin    V j 206 

Hunter,    James    Norman G 234    Locust  St. 

Hutchison,   Rev.  S.  N.,  D.D D  &  T 1301  N.  Sheridan 'Ave' 

Jackson.  John  Edward    S 3783  Woodrow  Ave., 

^  ,  ^  Brentwood,  Pa. 

Johnson,   Richard   Boyd G 5456    Upsal   Place 

Jones,  Rev.  W.  A.,  D.D T 136    Orchard   Ave. 

Kang,    E.    Whan S 314 

Kelso,  Rev.  J.  A.,  Ph.D.,  D.D Pres.  &  Prof.  .725  Ridge  Ave., 

N.  S. 

Kerr,   Rev.   Hugh  T.,  D.D D 827   Amberson  Ave. 

Kestle,  James  Allen G 301  Richey  St.    N.  S. 

Kiehl,   George   W M 3971  Sewickley  Rd.,'N.  S. 

Kim,    Chai   Choon S 314 

Koehler,  Norman  E.,  Jr J 317 

Kreigh,   Cash   Dayton M 315 

Krueger,    Otto    E S 75    Onyx   Ave., 

Mt.  Oliver  Sta. 

Labotz,   Rev.   Gerrit F 215 

Lansberry,    Arnold    Glenn G Seventh  St.,  Glassport,  Pa. 

Leaman,    James   Enfield S 315 

Lesher,   Royal  E G 620   Washington   Rd., 

Mt.  Lebanon 

Luccock,  Rev.  G.  N.,  D.D D Boone   Tavern, 

Berea,  Ky. 

Ludwig,  Rev.  Christian  Edward.  .  G Crafton,  Pa. 

Lyon,  John  G T Commonwealth    Bldg. 

MacDonald,  Miss  Agnes  D L Adrian  Apts., 

Bayard  St. 
Mackenzie,   Rev.  Donald,  D.D. .  .  .Prof..  .  .1212  Western  Ave.,  N.  S. 

Main,    Herbert   LeRoy J 2  03 

Marquis,  Rev.  J.  A..  D.  D D 156   Fifth  Ave., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Marquis,  Rev.  W.  C G 1809  Termon  Ave.,  N.  S. 

Matthews,   Loyola  Cochran    M Georgetown,   Pa. 

McCalmont,  Rev.  Howard  D G 54    Chalfonte   Ave., 

West  View,  Pa. 

McCandless,    Cecil    Newton P 1386  Paulson  Ave.,  E.  E. 

McCloskey,    T.    D D Oliver  Bldg. 

McDivitt,  Rev.  M.  M.,  D.D D 403   Zara  St., 

Knoxville,  Pittsburgh 

McEvan,  Rev.  W.  L.,  D.  D D 836  S.  Negley  Ave. 

McNeel,  Clair  Vaughn    M    305 

Meals,  S.  W T 1038  N.  Negley  Ave. 

Merker,   Rev.    Ralph   K G 602    Overbrook    Blvd. 

Miesel,  Rev.  Walter  Emanuel.  .  ..G 933   Brookline  Blvd. 

Miller,  Clarence  Trueman J Valencia,    Pa. 

Miller,    Frank   Henderson G R.  D.  No.  2,  Wexford,  Pa. 

Miller,    M.    Rudolph S..430  Ella  St.,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Miller,    Paul   Eugene J 1334   Decatur  St. 

Morris,    W.    J T 6735    Penn    Ave. 
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Moses,  Elbert  R.,  Litt.D 1 9  30  N.  Lincoln  Ave.,  N.  S. 

Murray,   Rev.   Basil  A G Perrysville,    Pa. 

Pap,    Bela    G 302 

Pears,  Rev.  Thomas  Clinton,  Jr. .  G 308  East  End  Ave. 

Peterson,   Rev.   Harry  Moore.  .  .  .G Eldersville,    Pa. 

Potter,  Rev.  James  G F Buckhannon,    W.    Va. 

Potter,  Rev.  J.  M.,  D.D D.  .Woodsdale,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Pratt,  Rev.  Owen  William G 125   Dalzell  Ave., 

Ben  Avon,  Pa. 

Read,  Miss  Margaret  M Sec.  to  Pres..  .125  Haldane  St., 

Grafton,  Pa. 

Redelfs,   Rev.   Lammert G.  .  .  .528  McClintock  Ave.,  N.  S. 

Reed,    Rev.    Robert   R D 158    E.    Frambes   Ave., 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Reemsnyder,  Rev.  George  O G R.  F.  D.  2,  Gibsonia,  Pa. 

Regester,  Samuel  Dickinson,  Jr.  .M 203 

Riddle,  Rev.  H.  A.,  Jr D Lewistown,    Pa. 

Robinson,  A.   C D.  &  T. .  Fourth  Ave.,  &  Wood  St. 

Robinson,  Rev.  J.  M.,  D.D D 434   W.    120th   St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Robinson,   W.   M T Union  Trust  Bldg. 

Rosebrough,  William  Alexander.. J 76   Lafferty  Ave. 

Rucker,  Lessell   Cambron J 218 

Rutherford,  Rev.   G.   H F Clinton,   Conn. 

Ryall,   Rev.  William  Howard.  .  .  .G 205 

Sandy,  Laverne  Russell M 2026    Boggs  Ave., 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Schober,   Miss  Minnie  F P 305  McKinley  Ave., 

Avalon,  Pa. 

Schoeffel,    Rev.   William   L G 3337  East  Street,,  N.  S. 

Schultz,  Elmer  A P 2  03    Lincoln  Ave., 

Connellsville,  Pa. 

Semple,  Rev.   Samuel,  D.D D Titusville,    Pa 

Sherrard,  Robert  Maurice D 341   Bellefield  Ave. 

Shumaker,   Rev.   Clifford  John.  .  .G.  .  .R.  D.  No.  2,  Steubenville,  O. 

Shumaker,  Edwin  Fay P 310 

Slemmons,  Rev.  W.  E.,  D.D D Washington,    Pa. 

Slosser,  Rev.  Gains  J.,  Ph.D Prof 203   Summit  Ave., 

Bellevue,  Pa. 

Smeltzer,  Wallace   Guy    M 1804   Maple  Ave., 

Homestead,  Pa. 

Snoke,    James    Stephen .........  P Leetsdale,  Pa. 

Snowden,  Rev.  J.  H.,  D.D.,  LL.D. .  Prof.  Emer. .  .  .941  Miami  Ave., 

Mt.  Lebanon,  Pittsburgh 
Snyder,  Meade  Milton P 712    Hawkins  Ave., 

Braddock,  Pa. 

Snyder,  Rev.  P.  W.,  D.D Sec.  of  T.  .2010  Commonwealth 

Building 

Spence,  Rev.  W.  H.,  D.D D Uniontown,    Pa. 

Stevenson,  Rev.  W.  P.,  D.D D Maryville,    Tenn. 

Stitt,   Rev.   Wilson G Florence,    Pa. 

Stoyanoff,  Demeter    S 303 

Stuart,  Rev.  Joseph  Clyde G 157  N.  Walnut  St., 

Blairsville,  Pa. 
Swaim,  Robert  Logan J 217 
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Swaim,  William  T.,  Jr S 217 

Sweet,   Lufay  Anderson M 317 

Taylor,  Rev.  George,  Jr.,  Ph.D..  .  T.  «&  Pres.  of  D. .  .1305  Singer  PL; 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Taylor,   Sam   Jones P 309  Paulson  Ave.,  E.  E. 

Thomas,  Cornelius  Sexton S Hickory,  Pa. 

Thorhauer,    John    Henry J 306 

Tolliver,  Harold   Randolph    S 5721  Stanton  Ave.  (rear) 

TrewoUa,    James   Aldreth    J 1210  Ohio  View  Ave., 

Ambridge,  Pa. 

Trosh,  Rev.  Walter  Scott a 112  W.  North  Ave.,  N.  S. 

Vance,  Rev.  S.  F.,  D.D Prof 2  37   Hilands  Ave., 

Ben  Avon,  Pa. 

Voorhees,  Ted  Victor J Venetia,   Pa. 

Wagner,   James   Elvin P 252   Newburn  Drive, 

Mt.  Lebanon 

Walter,  Arthur   C S 816 

Walter,  Raymond  David S 304 

Wardrop,    Robert    T    First  National  Bank 

Weiler,  Rev.   William G.  .  .  .208  E.  Mclntyre  Ave.,  N.  S. 

Weir,  Rev.  W.  F.,  D.D D 17  N.  Washington  St., 

Chicago,  111. 

Westphal,  Lewis  Alfred S 5615  Rural  St.,  E.  E. 

Williams,    W.    Raymond J 246  Whipple  St. 

*Wilson,  Dr.  A.  W.,  Jr D Saltsburg,    Pa. 

Wilson,    Rev.    E.    M G 3011   Ashlyn  St. 

Wineberg,    William    E S 330  Connecticut  Ave., 

Rochester,  Pa. 

Wishart,  Rev.  C.  F.,  D.D D Wooster,    Ohio 

Wissinger,  Harry  L J.  .607  Lenox  Ave.,  Forest  Hills, 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Young,   Rev.   Robert  Stewart.  .  .  .  G Glenshaw,    Pa. 

Yount,   Rev.   John  A G 136   Shaw  Ave., 

Turtle  Creek,   Pa. 

*Died  March  3,  1930. 
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Donations  and 
Bequests 

ALL  donations  or  bequests  to  the 
Seminary  should  be  made  to  the 
* 'Trustees  of  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
located  in  Allegheny  City,  Pennsyl- 
vania." The  proper  legal  form  for 
making  a  bequest  is  as  follows:— 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary, of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  incorporated 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
following: — 

Note: 

If  the  person  desires  the  Seminary  to 
get  the  full  amount  designated,  free  of 
tax,  the  following  statement  should  be 
added: — The  collateral  inheritance  tax 
to  be  paid  out  of  my  estate. 
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FOREWORD 

This  number  of  the  Bulletin  is  issued  on  the  eve  of 
the  celebration  of  the  Centennial  of  the  "Western  For- 
eign Missionary  Society.  The  history  of  this  organiza 
tion,  founded  by  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh  in  1831,  was 
published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Bulletin.  Since  the 
issue  of  the  account  of  its  founding,  nearly  all  the  Pres- 
byteries of  Western  Pennsylvania  have  asked  their  min- 
isters to  preach  a  historical  sermon  on  Sunday,  May 
17th,  to  be  followed  by  an  opportunity  for  a  thank  offer- 
ing in  recognition  of  what  God  has  wrought  on  the  for- 
eign mission  field,  to  which  our  fathers  iirst  sent  the 
evangel  a  century  ago. 

It  is  most  fitting  at  this  time  to  consider  the  char- 
acter and  career  of  the  most  outstanding  Christian  of 
India,  who  received  his  first  lessons  in  Christianity  at 
the  Presbyterian  Mission  School  of  his  Inrthplace.  We 
are  confident  it  Avill  be  an  inspiration  and  a  means  of 
grace  to  anv  one  who  reads  it  thoughtfully  and  prayer- 
fully. 

As  this  number  was  going  to  press  a  personal  hotter 
was  received  from  an  alumnus  of  the  Seminary  who 
occupies  a  position  of  leadership  in  the  Christian 
Church  of  China.  The  informal  manner  in  which  Br. 
Fitch  had  recorded  his  personal  impression  of  tlie 
Japanese  Christian  leader,  Dr.  Kagawa,  on  his  visit  to 
China,  not  onlv  invested  the  letter  with  charm,  l)ut  also 
with  an  interest  which  would  have  been  absent  in  a  more 
formal  treatment. 

No  apology  is  necessary  for  bringing  tli(^se  two 
world  famous  "^  Asiatic  Christian  leaders  togetlicr  m 
these  pages  at  this  time. 
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SADHU  SUNDAR  SINGH 

''The  Apostle  of  the  East  and  West''* 

James  A.  Kelso 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  American  life  to  estimate 
the  success  of  a  movement  almost  entirely  in  statistical 
terms.  When  applied  to  missionary  history,  this  method 
of  appraising  achievements,  with  its  emphasis  on  arith- 
metic, naturally  leads  to  a  distorted  and  superficial  view 
of  results.  The  number  of  converts  gained  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Grospel  and  the  social  service  of  the  Church  is 
a  standard  of  achievement  readily  applied  and  easily 
understood,  and  consequently  serves  a  good  purpose. 
But  there  is  another  standard,  that  of  quality  and  per- 
sonality, which  is  a  more  searching  test,  not  only  of  suc- 
cess but  also  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  change  men's 
lives  and  to  transform  their  ideals.  The  celebration  of 
the  centennial  of  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety affords  an  opportune  occasion  for  the  application 
of  the  latter  test  in  the  study  of  the  character  and  mis- 
sion of  an  Indian  Christian,  Sadhu  Sundar  Singh,  who, 
in  the  uniqueness  of  his  personality  and  genius  and  in 
the  range  of  his  influence,  ranks  Avith  his  two  fellow 
countrymen,  Ghandi  and  Tagore.  For  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  U.  S.  A.,  the  character  and  career  of  Sundar 
Singh  are  of  special  interest,  for  he  was  taught  the 
Scriptures  and  led  to  a  living  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  in 
a  school  of  the  Punjab  Mission,  which  the  reader  will  re- 
member was  founded  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Lowrie,  one  of  two 
missionaries  commissioned  to  India  by  the  Western 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  in  1833.  Not  only  so,  but 
the  spiritual  fathers  of  the  Sadhu  were  Rev.  E.  M. 
Wherry,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  E.  E.  Fife,  missionaries  of  our 
Punjab  Mission.  Furthermore,  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
the  hero  of  our  sketch  is  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in 

*The  title  is  borrowed  from  Professor  Heiler's  biography  of  Sundar 
Singh. 
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the  crowns  of  these  consecrated  servants  of  Christ  and 
of  their  loyal  native  fellow  workers.* 

Snndar  Singh,  honored,  by  a  distinguished  German 
theologian,  with  the  title  "An  Apostle  of  East  and 
West",  is  a  man  above  middle  height,  with  black  hair 
and  beard,  and  a  light  olive  complexion,  with  a  carriage 
of  peaceful  dignity.  One  day  in  the  year  1920,  clad  in  a 
saffron-colored  robe  and  a  turban,  wearing  sandals,  he 
stood  before  the  entrance  of  a  house  in  London,  ringing 
the  doorbell.  The  maid  who  responded,  a  girl  from  a 
country  village,  heard  him  give  his  name  Sadhu  Sundar 
Singh,  and  precipitately  rushed  upstairs,  announcing  to 
her  mistress:  ''There's  someone  wants  to  see  you, 
ma'am.  I  can't  make  anything  of  his  name,  but  he  looks 
as  if  it  might  be  Jesus  Christ."  This  spontaneous  out- 
burst of  an  misophisticated  girl  was  as  true  a  charac- 
terization of  the  spirit  of  the  man  as  of  his  external 
appearance.  And  this  man  with  oriental  garb  and  mien 
has  arrested  the  attention  of  the  serious  student  of 
Christian  Missions  by  his  Indian  methods  of  preaching 
and  his  characteristically  Indian  manner  of  interpreting 
Christian  truth.  The  story  of  his  life  fascinates  the 
occidental  Christian  because  it  reads  like  a  chapter  out 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  it  is  significant  that  his 
character  and  career  have  been  made  a  special  study  by 
Christian  scholars  of  the  first  rank,  like  Canon  Streeter 
of  Oxford,  Bishop  Soderbloom  of  Upsala,  and  Professor 
Heiler  of  Marburg. 

The  hero  of  our  sketch  was  born  in  1889,  in  Eampur, 
a  town  of  the  native  state  of  Patiala  in  the  Punjab,  up 
in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula, 
where  our  missionaries  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
church  one  hundred  years  ago.  Like  most  of  tlie  people 
of  this  particular  region,   his  family  were  Sikhs,    a  re- 

njnfortunately  the  reader  of  Canon  Streeter's  works  would  never 
learn  that  Sundar  Singh  owed  anything  to  Presbyterian  Missions  The 
reason  for  his  baptism  by  an  Anglican  missionary  will  be_  given  later  on 
Professor  Heiler  does  full  justice  to  the  part  our  missionaries  had  in 
the  conversion  and  instruction  of  the  Indian  saint. 
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formed  Hindu  sect,  which  had  given  up  polytheism  and 
idolatry  under  the  influence  of  Islam  some  four  hundred 
years  ago.  His  father  was  a  man  of  means,  so  his  boy- 
hood was  passed  in  surroundings  of  luxury  and  ease. 
According  to  the  light  of  her  faith,  his  mother  was  a  re- 
ligious woman  who  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  his 
spiritual  training.  She  often  told  her  son  that  his 
brothers  were  to  pursue  riches  and  worldly  fame,  but 
that  her  ideal  for  him  was  that  of  a  Hindu  Holy  Man,  or 
Saint,  the  meaning  of  the  title  ''Sadhu".  The  goal  of  a 
Sadhu  or  Hindu  Saint  is  to  secure  peace  in  this  life,  and 
such  was  the  ideal  which  this  mother  implanted  in  the 
mind  of  her  gifted  child,  although  she  little  realized  in 
what  way  her  plans  would  reach  fruition.  All  through 
his  writings  and  sermons  there  are  touching  references 
to  this  woman.  In  a  conversation  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  he  said:  ''If  I  do  not  see  my  mother  in 
heaven,  I  shall  ask  God  to  send  me  to  hell  so  that  I  may 
be  with  her'\  Is  it  possible  to  doubt  that  ''the  Light 
which  lighteth  every  man  coming  into  the  world"  had 
dispelled  some  of  the  darkness  from  the  mind  of  this 
Indian  woman?  At  any  rate,  it  is  unquestionable  that 
she  planted  in  the  heart  of  her  son  the  desire  for  peace 
and  that  he  zealously  sought  this  goal  with  the  means 
which  she  and  his  religious  teachers  offered  him.  Under 
their  instruction  he  had  learned  by  heart  most  of  the 
Bhavagad  Gita,  the  purest  and  sublimest  of  the  Hindu 
Scriptures,  by  the  time  he  was  seven  years  of  age.  Not 
satisfied  with  this  achievement,  he  also  read  the  sacred 
book  of  the  Sikhs,  known  as  the  Granth,  as  well  as  the 
Quran,  and  a  number  of  the  sacred  philosophical  writ- 
ings of  the  Hindus.  That  he  did  this  all  before  he  was 
sixteen  years  of  age  in  his  quest  for  peace  indicates  the 
keenness  of  his  mental  poAvers.  He  also  sought  peace  by 
the  Hindu  method  of  Yoga,  a  mode  of  inducing  self- 
hypnotism  by  rhythmical  breathing  and  gymnastic 
movements.  The  consequent  hypnotic  state  is  commonly 
regarded  as    a  temporary  absorption    of  the  individual 
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human  soul  into  the  Supreme  Cosmic  Spirit,  the 
summum  homtm  of  the  orthodox  Hindu.  To  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  sacred  writings  of  his  native  land,  this  In- 
dian lad  added  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  as  a  pupil  in  the  local  school  of  our 
Presbyterian  Mission.  His  attitude  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible  was  bitterly  hostile  in  these  youthful  days.  He 
hated  and  despised  the  Christian  book  because  its  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  were  subversive  of  the  faith  of  his 
fathers. 

Conversion 

The  description  of  the  intellectual  and  religious  en- 
vironment of  Sundar  Singh  has  prepared  us  for  the 
turning  point  in  his  life,  when  the  risen  and  glorified 
Jesus  appeared  to  him  so  that  he  saw  the  Savior  with 
his  physical  eyes,  as  he  always  claims,  and  heard  the 
Lord  speak  to  him.  To  do  it  justice,  the  account  of  this 
experience  must  be  given  in  his  own  words,  for  it  is 
worthy  at  least  to  be  put  beside  the  description  of  the 
conversion  of  St.  Augustine  or  St.  Francis  or  Martin 
Luther,  if  not  that  of  the  Great  Apostle  himself.  Let 
us  hear  his  confession: 

"Preachers  and  Christians  in  general  had  often  come  to  me 
and  I  used  to  resist  them  and  persecute  them.  When  I  was  out 
in  any  town  I  got  people  to  throw  stones  at  Christian  preachers. 
I  would  tear  up  the  Bible  and  burn  it  when  I  had  a  chance.  In  the 
presence  of  my  father  I  cut  up  the  Bible  and  other  Christian 
books  and  put  kerosene  oil  upon  them  and  burnt  them.  I  thought 
this  was  a  false  religion  and  tried  all  I  could  to  destroy  it.  I  was 
faithful  to  my  own  religion,  but  I  could  not  get  any  satisfaction 
or  peace,  though  I  performed  all  the  ceremonies  and  rites  of  that 
religion.  So  I  thought  of  leaving  it  all  and  committing  suicide. 
Three  days  after  I  had  burnt  the  Bible,  I  woke  up  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  had  my  usual  bath,  and  prayed,  'O  God, 
if  there  is  a  God,  wilt  thou  show  me  the  right  way  or  I  will  kill 
myself.  My  intention  was  that,  if  I  got  no  satisfaction,  I  would 
place  my  head  upon  the  railway  line  when  the  five  o'clock  train 
passed  by  and  kill  myself.  If  I  got  no  satisfaction  in  this  life, 
I  thought  I  would  get  it  in  the  next.  I  was  praying  and  praying 
but  got  no  answer;  and  I  prayed  for  half  an  hour  longer  hopmg 
to  get  peace.  At  4:30  A.M.  I  saw  something  of  which  I  had  no 
idea  at  all  previously.  In  the  room  where  I  was  praying  I  saw 
a  great  light.  I  thought  the  place  was  on  fire.  I  looked  round, 
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but  could  find  nothing.  Then  the  thought  came  to  me  that  this 
might  be  an  answer  that  God  had  sent  me.  Then  as  I  prayed 
and  looked  into  the  Hght,  I  saw  the  form  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  It  had  such  an  appearance  of  glory  and  love.  If  it  had 
been  some  Hindu  incarnation  I  would  have  prostrated  myself 
before  it.  But  it  was  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  whom  I  had  been 
insulting  a  few  days  before.  I  felt  that  a  vision  like  this  could 
not  come  out  of  my  own  imagination.  I  heard  a  voice  saying  in 
Hindustani,  'How  long  will  you  persecute  Me?  I  have  come  to 
save  you ;  you  were  praying  to  know  the  right  way.  Why  do 
you  not  take  it?'  The  thought  then  came  to  me,  'Jesus  Christ  is 
not  dead  but  living  and  it  must  be  He  Himself.  So  I  fell  at  His 
feet  and  got  this  wonderful  Peace  which  I  could  not  get  any- 
where else.  This  is  the  joy  I  was  wishing  to  get.  This  was 
heaven  itself.  When  I  got  up,  the  vision  had  all  disappeared; 
but  although  the  vision  disappeared  the  peace  and  joy  have  remained 
with  me  ever  since.  I  went  off  and  told  my  father  I  had  become 
a  Christian.  He  told  me,  'Go  and  lie  down  and  sleep;  why,  only 
the  day  before  yesterday  you  burnt  the  Bible ;  and  }'ou  say  you 
are  a  Christian  now'.  I  said,  'Well,  I  have  discovered  now  that 
Jesus  is  alive  and  have  determined  to  be  His  follower.  Today 
I  am  His  disciple  and  I  am  going  to  serve  Him'." 

The  reality  of  this  vision  was  questioned  by  his 
father  and  relatives,  who  considered  it  an  instance  of 
self-hypnotism  similar  in  nature  to  the  trance  states  of 
the  Hindu  Yogis.  After  he  had  achieved  fame  the 
Jesuits  became  hostile  critics,  and,  according  to  their 
usual  custom,  ascribed  this  vision  and  subsequent  ecsta- 
sies to  the  devil,  or  insinuated  that  they  were  baseless 
fictions.  Sundar  Singh  himself  swept  away  the  h^^pothesis 
of  self-hypnotism  by  calling  attention  to  the  cold  cere- 
monial bath  which  he  had  taken  that  winter  morning  be- 
fore commencing  his  prayer,  and  that  the  appearance  of 
Christ  was  what  he  least  expected,  and  to  his  later  de- 
tractors he  replied  by  calling  attention  to  the  permanent 
and  revolutionary  influence  of  the  experience  on  his  life, 
above  all,  that  through  the  vision  of  Christ  he  had  found 
the  peace  which  he  had  been  seeking.  Canon  Streeter 
states  his  conviction  very  emphatically,  ' '  that  the  Sadhu 
did  in  this  commission  receive  a  real  and  definite  divine 
call",  and  that  ''there  is  no  doubt  that  this  vision  was 
the  turning  point  of  his  life".  Professor  Heiler,  his 
German  biographer,  agrees  with  the  English  scholar  in 
this  opinion. 
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Persecutions 

The  youthful  convert  did  not  have  to  wait  long  to 
have  the  genuineness  of  his  conversion  tested,  for  perse- 
cutions within  the  family  circle  commenced  immediately. 
His  father,  with  his  brother  and  other  relatives,  made  a 
determined  effort  to  dissuade  him  from  openly  becoming 
a  Christian.  They  argued  that  the  family  would  be  dis- 
graced and  that  he  would  be  socially  ostracized  as  well 
as  disinherited.  But  as  he  remained  immovable  and  all 
their  efforts  failed,  he  was  driven  out  from  his  home.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  his  mother,  who  had  dedicated 
him  to  God  after  her  own  light,  escaped  having  any  par^ 
in  this,  for  she  had  died  two  years  before  his  conversion. 
Slow  poison  was  mixed  with  his  food  at  the  last  meal  at 
home,  not  an  uncommon  method  in  India  of  dealing  with 
recalcitrants  in  religious  matters,  for  it  is  thought 
better  that  a  man  should  die  than  that  he  should  dis- 
grace his  family.  The  Sadhu's  0A\m  description  of  the 
first  night  as  an  exile  from  home  for  Christ's  sake  ought 
to  thrill  the  heart  of  an  American  Christian. 

"I  remember  the  night  when  I  was  driven  out  of  my  home— 
the  first  night.  When  I  came  to  know  my  Saviour  I  told  my 
father  and  my  brother  and  my  other  relations.  At  first  they 
did  not  take  much  notice ;  but  afterwards  they  thought  that  it 
was  a  great  dishonor  that  I  should  become  a  Christian,  and  so 
I  was  driven  out  of  my  home.  The  first  night  I  had  to  spend, 
in  cold  weather,  under  a  tree.  I  had  had  no  such  experience. 
I  was  not  used  to  living  in  such  a  place  without  a  shelter.  I  began 
to  think:  'Yesterday  and  before  that  I  used  to  live  in  the  midst 
of  luxury  at  my  home;  but  now  I  am  shivering  here,  and  hungry 
and  thirsty  and  without  shelter,  with  no  warm  clothes  and  with 
no  food'.  I  had  to  spend  the  whole  night  under  the  tree.  But  I 
remember  the  wonderful  joy  and  peace  in  my  heart,  the  presence 
of  my  Savior.  I  held  my  New  Testament  in  my  hand.  I  remem- 
ber that  night  as  my  first  night  in  heaven.  I  remember  the  won- 
derful joy  that  made  me  compare  that  time  with  the  time  when 
I  was  living  in  a  luxurious  home.  In  the  midst  of  luxuries  and 
comfort,  I  could  not  find  peace  in  my  heart.  The  presence  of 
the  Savior  changed  the  suffering  into  peace.  Ever  since  then  I 
have  felt  the  presence  of  the  Savior". 

In  the  loneliness  that  ensued  on  the  following  day 
Sundar  Singh  prayed  for  God's  guidance.  As  an  answer 
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to  his  prayer  he  received  the  direction  to  take  refuge 
with  the  Christians  of  a  neighboring  village,  named 
Rupar.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  betook  himself  to  the 
residence  of  the  native  Presbyterian  minister,  Rev, 
Uppal,  a  worker  of  onr  own  Mission.  In  this  haven  of 
refuge  he  collapsed  in  consequence  of  the  poison  which 
had  been  insidiously  working  in  his  system.  Mr.  Uppal 
summoned  a  doctor,  who  administered  emetics  but  said 
that  he  had  little  hope  for  his  recovery.  To  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  medical  man,  the  sufferer  showed 
marked  signs  of  improvement  on  the  morrow.  The  na- 
tive pastor,  Mr.  Uppal,  as  well  as  our  two  missionaries, 
Dr.  E.  M.  Wherry  and  Mr.  Fife,  later  wrote  of  his  re- 
covery as  a  wonderful  instance  of  answer  to  prayer. 
On  his  convalescence,  these  two  missionaries  took  him 
to  the  Christian  Boys'  Boarding  School  located  at  the 
City  of  Lodhiana,  not  far  removed  from  his  native  town, 
where  they  cared  for  him  and  instructed  him  with  such 
tenderness  and  solicitude  that  he  later  spoke  of  them  as 
his  spiritual  fathers  and  said  that  they  had  done  more 
for  him  than  his  parents. 

Baptism  and  Early  Ministry 

Locally  Sundar  Singh  was  a  marked  youth  and  his 
life  was  in  danger  from  the  mob,  so  the  missionaries 
sent  him  off  to  one  of  the  Hill  stations  of  the  Mission 
where  their  convert  could  recuperate  and  spend  some 
time  in  quiet  study  before  his  baptism.  There  was  an- 
other reason  for  postponing  this  rite  for  a  time,  as  In- 
dian law  does  not  permit  the  administering  of  baptism 
to  those  who  are  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  without  the 
consent  of  their  parents.  As  his  sixteenth  birthday  ap- 
proached, our  Presbyterian  missionaries  at  Lodhiana 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  bap- 
tize him  there,  as  it  might  lead  to  rioting  on  account  of 
the  social  prominence  of  the  young  man's  family.  After 
due  consideration,  they  finally  decided  to  send  him  to 
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Simla,  the  summer  capital  in  the  Himalayas,  to  Eev, 
Joseph  Eedman,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  who 
found  on  examination  that  the  young  man  had  an  aston- 
ishing knowledge  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ,  and 
a  wonderful  personal  experience  of  Christ  as  Savior,  so 
Rev.  Mr.  Redman  baptized  him  on  the  third  of  Septem- 
ber, 1905,  his  sixteenth  birthday.  In  the  baptismal  rite 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  the  twenty-third  Psalm  is  used 
as  a  prayer.  Professor  Heiler  notes  that  the  very 
familiar  words  of  the  opening  verse,  ''The  Lord  is  my 
Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want",  were  not  only  a  prayer  but 
on  this  occasion  a  prophecy  of  the  life  of  the  wandering 
Christian  Sadhu. 

With  his  baptism  he  enters  upon  the  second  stage 
of  his  life,  when  he  literally  became  an  Apostle  to  India 
and  the  adjoining  lands  of  Thibet,  Ceylon,  Burma,  and 
the  more  distant  Malay  Peninsula.  After  his  conversion 
he  tells  us  he  heard  the  direct  command  from  the 
Master,  ' '  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  the 
nations." 


The  Sadhu 

After  his  baptism  the  manner  of  bearing  witness 
for  Christ  became  a  problem  in  the  mind  of  this  youth 
of  sixteen.  Then  it  was  that  he  remembered  the  wish  of 
his  mother  that  he  should  became  a  Sadhu,  or  saint,  a 
familiar  figure  in  India.  The  Hindu  Sadhu,  from  Yedic 
times,  has  worn  a  saffron-colored  robe  and  has  wan- 
dered from  place  to  place,  preaching  the  doctrines  of  his 
faith.  Everywhere  he  has  been  received  with  favor  be- 
cause his  presence  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  blessing, 
and  his  person  usually  regarded  as  an  avatar,  or  incar- 
nation of  divinity.  He  needs  to  carry  no  money  because 
the  people  gladly  give  him  food  and  afford  him  shelter 
if  he  desires  it.  Some  of  the  greatest  religious  teachers 
of  India  have  been  Sadhus,  the  most  famous  of  them  al] 
having  been  Gautama,  the  Buddha.     Before  the  yellow 
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robe  the  walls  of  caste  fall  down  and  even  the  doors  of 
the  women's  apartments  swing  open.  It  is  no  wonder 
then  that  Sundar  Singh,  casting  about  in  his  mind  for 
an  effective  way  of  bearing  witness  for  his  Lord,  deter- 
mined to  be  a  Christian  Sadhn,  an  evangelist  in  the  garb 
and  after  the  manner  of  a  Hindu  ascetic.  He  consulted 
his  friend  and  spiritual  father.  Dr.  Wherry,  who  ad- 
vised him  to  enter  the  theological  seminary  at  Saharan- 
pur  to  receive  instruction  for  his  w^ork  as  an  evangelist, 
but  Sundar  Singh  declared  he  preferred  the  methods  of 
his  own  land  and  wished  to  proclaim  the  Grospel  as  a 
wandering  Sadhu.  Dr.  Wherry,  a  Christian  scholar, 
s^anpathetic  and  broadminded,  recognized  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  step  and  gave  him  his  blessing. 

It  was  exactly  thirty-three  days  after  his  baptism 
that  the  young  Christian  donned  the  saffron  robe  and 
took  the  vow  of  a  life-long  Sadhu.  Thus  this  youth  of 
sixteen  years  began  his  wanderings  as  a  missionary — 
bare-footed,  without  any  possessions  except  his  thin 
cotton  robe,  his  turban  about  his  head,  and  his  New 
Testament  in  his  mother  tongue.  He  made  it  a  practice 
never  to  beg.  By  Hindus  he  was  usually  treated  with 
kindness  and  given  food  after  they  had  heard  him 
preach,  but  there  were  times  when  he  had  to  live  on 
roots  and  leaves.  In  some  villages  Avhich  he  visited  he 
was  joyfully  received  into  the  homes ;  in  other  places  he 
had  to  stay  in  the  filthy  public  caravanserai,  on  other 
occasions  he  took  refuge  in  caves  or  under  trees.  He  re- 
ceived ver}^  different  treatment  from  the  Moslems,  who 
drove  him  away  from  their  villages  as  soon  as  they  dis- 
covered he  was  a  Christian  Sadhu.  Even  some  Chris- 
tian missionaries  looked  upon  his  methods  with  distrust, 
for  they  were  not  able  to  see  how  the  Indian  Sadhu  life 
could  be  baptized  into  Christianity.  Following  the  cus- 
tom of  his  people,  he  visited  the  great  pilgrim  shrines 
of  India,  where  Hindus  are  accustomed  to  gather  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  to 
them  he  preached  the  Gosrel.     In  this    manner  during 
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these  early  years  he  traveled  over  Northern  India,  vis- 
ited Kashmir,  Baluchistan,  Afghanistan,  and  penetrated 
Thibet.  Thibet,  the  land  sealed  to  the  world  l3y  the  eter- 
nal snows  of  the  Himalayas  and  by  the  policy  of  her 
rulers,  had  a  special  attraction  for  the  Sadhu.  There 
are  no  Christian  missionaries  in  Thibet  proper,  only  on 
the  western  edges,  high  up  in  the  Himalayas,  the  heroic 
Moravians  have  a  few  stations.  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
that  this  Indian  Christian  felt  that  it  was  the  peculiar 
mission  of  Indian  Christians  to  take  the  Gospel  to 
Thibet,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  be  a  pioneer — the 
Apostle  to  Thibet,  just  as  his  forerunner,  St.  Paul,  was 
the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  Accordingly,  he  planned  his 
year  so  as  to  spend  the  winter  months  in  India  and  the 
summer  in  Thibet,  for  the  severe  winter  of  Thibet  would 
make  the  life  of  an  itinerant  missionary  an  impossi- 
bility. 

Even  in  Thibet  Sundar  Singh  occasionally  met  with 
a  friendly  reception  from  the  people,  for  his  saffron  col- 
ored robe  resembled  the  garment  worn  bv  some  orders 
of  the  Lamas.  The  mere  external  resemblance  won  him 
a  welcome  in  some  quarters  and  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  preach  the  Christian  evangel.  He  has  left  us 
the  record  of  an  unusual  experience  which  he  had  in  tlie 
library  of  a  Buddhist  temple  in  which  to  his  astonish- 
ment he  discovered  a  copy  of  the  Xew  Testament.  On 
inquiring  of  the  Lama  Avhere  he  had  secured  it,  he  re- 
ceived the  ansAver:  ''This  is  a  wondrous  book  and  con 
tains  Avonderful  things.  Do  you  know  who  this  Jesus 
Christ  of  the  Bible  is?  He  must  have  been  an  incarna- 
tion of  Buddha".  To  this  the  Sadhu  replied:  ''\  IxTu^ye 
on  Him.  He  is  my  Savior  and  the  Savior  of  tlic  woi-ld". 
The  Lama  ansAvered:  "I  do  not  know  Avhether  He  is  the 
Savior  of  the  Avorld  but  I  do  knoAv  that  he  is  an  incarna- 
tion of  Buddha.  Thibet  is  the  roof  of  the  Avorld  and  lie 
will  return  and  Thibet  Avill  be  His  tlirone ;  from  tliere  He 
will  rule  the  Avhole  Avorld  for  it  is  the  roof  of  tlie  world. 
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We  wait  upon  Him,  Jesus  Christ,  that  He  may  rule  over 
the  world''. 

More  frequently  he  suffered  excruciating  tortures 
at  the  hands  of  the  Lamas  on  these  missionary  journeys, 
and  his  deliverance,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  was 
nothing  less  than  miraculous,  like  the  deliverances  of  the 
Apostles,  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  Space  will 
permit  the  description  of  only  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  these  experiences.  We  give  it  at  this  point,  although 
it  belongs  to  a  later  period  of  his  life.  Canon  Streeter 
asserts  that  the  Sadhu  was  induced  with  some  difficulty 
to  give  an  account  of  this  remarkable  deliverance  to  a 
small  group  at  Oxford.  We  give  the  story  here  as  nar- 
rated by  Mrs.  Parker,  an  Indian  Missionary,  one  of  his 
earliest  biographers. 

"At  a  town  called  Rasar  he  was  arrested  and  arraigned  by  the 
head  Lama  on  the  charge  of  entering  the  country  and  preaching 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  amidst  a  crowd 
of  evilly  disposed  persons  he  was  led  away  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion. The  two  favorite  forms  of  capital  punishment  are,  being 
sewn  up  in  a  wet  yak  skin  and  put  out  in  the  sun  until  death 
ends  the  torment,  or  being  cast  into  the  depths  of  a  dry  well,  the 
top  being  firmly  fastened  over  the  head  of  the  culprit.  The  latter 
form  of  torture  was  chosen  for  the  Sadhu. 

"Arrived  at  the  place  he  was  stripped  of  his  clothes  and  cast 
into  the  dark  depths  of  this  ghastly  charnel-house  with  such  vio- 
lence that  his  right  arm  was  injured.  Many  others  had  gone  down 
this  same  well  before  him  never  to  return,  and  he  alighted  on  a 
mass  of  human  bones  and  rotting  flesh.  Any  death  seemed  prefer- 
able to  this.  Wherever  he  laid  his  hands  they  met  putrid  flesh, 
while  the  odor  almost  poisoned  him.  In  the  words  of  His  Savior 
he  cried,  'Why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me?' 

"Day  passed  into  night,  making  no  change  in  the  darkness  of 
this  awful  place  and  bringing  no  relief  by  sleep.  Without  food 
or  even  water  the  hours  grew  into  days,  and  Sundar  Singh  felt 
that  he  could  not  last  much  longer.  On  the  third  night,  just 
when  he  had  been  crying  to  God  in  prayer,  he  heard  a  grating 
sound  overhead.  Someone  was  opening  the  locked  door  of  his 
dismal  prison.  He  heard  the  key  turned  and  the  rattle  of  the 
iron  covering  as  it  was  drawn  away.  Then  a  voice  reached  him 
from  the  top  of  the  well,  telling  him  to  take  hold  of  the  rope 
that  was_  let  down  for  his  rescue.  As  the  rope  reached  him  he 
grasped  it  with  all  his  remaining  strength,  and  was  strongly  but 
gently  pulled  up  from  the  evil  place  into  the  fresh  air  above. 

"Arrived  at  the  top  of  the  well  the  lid  was  drawn  over  again 
and  locked.  When  he  looked  around,  his  deliverer  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen,  but  the  pain  in  his  arm  was  gone  and  the  clean  air 
filled  him  with  new  life.     All  that  the   Sadhu  felt  able  to   do  was 
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to  praise  God  for  his  wonderful  deliverance,  and  when  morning 
came  he  struggled  back  to  the  town,  where  he  rested  in  the  serai 
until  he  was  able  to  start  preaching  again.  His  return  to  the  city 
and  his  old  work  was  cause  for  a  great  commotion.  The  news  was 
quickly  taken  to  the  Lama  that  the  man  they  all  thought  dead  was 
well  and  preaching  again. 

"The  Sadhu  was  again  arrested  and  brought  to  the  judgment 
seat  of  the  Lama,  and  being  questioned  as  to  what  had  happened 
he  told  the  story  of  his  marvelous  escape.  The  Lama  was  greatly 
angered,  declaring  that  some  one  must  have  secured  the  key  and 
gone  to  his  rescue ;  but  W'hen  search  was  made  for  the  key  and  it 
was  found  in  his  own  girdle,  he  was  speechless  with  amazement 
and  fear.  He  then  ordered  Sundar  to  leave  the  city  and  get  away 
as  far  as  possible,  lest  his  powerful  god  should  bring  some  untold 
disaster  upon  himself  and  his  people." 

The  Acluevement  of  Maturity 

The  year  1912,  the  23rd  year  of  his  age,  marks  a 
new  epoch  in  his  life,  which  Canon  Streeter  has  termed 
"the  achievement  of  maturity".  At  the  opening  of  this 
period  he  attempted  to  spend  forty  days  fasting,  in  imi- 
tation of  his  Lord.  To  carry  ont  his  purpose,  he  went 
out  to  the  jungle  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  near  Delira  Dun,  one  of  our  mission  sta- 
tions, a  jungle  country  infested  with  tigers  and  other 
wild  beasts.  He  gathered  forty  stones  and  placed  them 
by  his  side  in  order  to  mark  the  passing  of  time.  He 
planned  to  take  one  of  the  stones  each  day  and  throw  it 
aside,  but  he  became  too  weak  to  move  the  stones  and  so 
lost  count  of  time  and  later  on  he  was  uncertain  as  to 
how  many  days  of  fasting  he  had  completed.  Two  wood- 
cutters found  him  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  m  the 
forest  and  carried  him  in  his  blanket  to  Dehra  Dun. 
Later  he  maintained  that  he  was  fully  conscious  of  wliat 
was  happening,  although  he  did  not  have  strengtli  to 
speak.  It  is  only  fair  to  give  his  own  estimate  of  the 
fast.  He  claims  he  saw  Christ,  not  with  his  physical 
eyes  as  he  did  at  his  conversion,  but  in  a  spiritual  vision, 
with  pierced  hands  and  bleeding  feet  and  radiant  face. 
A  sense  of  peace  and  happiness  which  he  had  had  ever 
since  his  conversion  was  enriched  and  increased.  He 
also  claims  that  this  fast  clarified  his  faith  and  perma- 
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nently  delivered  him  from  certain  temptations  which 
had  threatened  to  lure  him  from  his  mission.  Further, 
the  experience  gave  him  the  assurance  that  liis  peace 
and  joy  did  not  have  their  source  in  some  natural  power 
of  his  own  life  but  came  from  the  influence  of  God's 
spirit.  He  also  emphatically  maintains  that  during  the 
extreme  physical  weakness  induced  by  the  fast  his  peace 
of  mind  was  increased.  This  fact  was  sufficient  to  con- 
vince him  that  it  was  not  produced  by  his  own  natural 
powers  but  was  a  gift  from  above.  He  also  gained  the 
assurance  that  the  brain  and  the  spirit  are  not  identical, 
for  as  his  physical  strength  declined  his  spirit  became 
more  alert.  ^'The  brain  is  like  an  organ",  he  said,  '^and 
the  spirit  the  organist  that  plays  on  it". 

He  confesses  that  prior  to  this  experience  he  was 
struggling  with  specific  temptations.  One  of  these  trials 
was  his  annoyance  at  people  coming  to  him  for  inter- 
views. We  would  scarcely  consider  this  a  serious  temp- 
tation, but  he  felt  that  it  was  not  Christlike,  for  Jesus 
was  never  annoyed  by  people  seeking  Him.  The  second 
temptation  which  he  deplores  we  can  understand.  It  was 
the  pull  of  his  father's  house  with  its  comforts  and  lux- 
uries. Could  he  not  serve  God  and  his  fello^^^nen  there 
without  suffering  physical  hardship  and  persecutions? 
After  the  fast  this  temptation  ceased,  for  the  gift  of 
ecstasy  came,  and  in  it  he  maintains  that  he  finds  joys 
that  transcend  all  material  blessings. 

Missionary  Journey  to  Southern  India  and  the  Far  East 

Sundar  Singh  reached  the  zenith  of  his  career  in  1918, 
when  he  made  a  missionary  journey  through  Southern 
India  and  visited  Ceylon.  Wherever  he  went  immense 
throngs  listened  to  his  presentation  of  the  Gospel.  In 
one  place  it  is  estimated  that  twenty  thousand  people 
came  together  to  see  and  hear  the  Christian  Sadhu. 
From  Southern  India,  where  this  occurred,  he  crossed 
to  the  Island   of  Ceylon  where  he  also    received  a  very 
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warm  welcome.  In  this  stronghold  of  Buddhism  his 
sincerity  and  integrity  were  called  in  question  by  the 
Jesuit  Missionaries.  The  Eoman  Catholics  who  were 
attracted  by  his  preaching  were  threatened  with  ex- 
communication, if  they  attended  gatherings  which  he 
addressed. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  his  career,  when  he  had  be- 
come a  popular  hero  and  a  national  figure,  that  he  had 
a  remarkable  temptation.    On  one  occasion  when  he  had 
gone  out  into  the  jungle  to  be  alone  for  prayer  and  medi- 
tation, he  was  astonished  to  see  a  stranger  approaching 
him,  a  man  of  dignified  mien,  but  with  a  suggestion  of 
cunning  in  his  eyes  and  with  an  icy  tone  in  his  speech. 
This  stranger,  engaging  in  conversation,  made  the  sug- 
gestion to  him  that  he  w^as  missing  a  great  opportunity 
to  become  a  national  leader.    If  he  would  but  make  con- 
cessions to  the  Hindus  and  Moslems  by  adopting  some 
of  the  highest  elements  of  their  teachings  and  combining 
them  with    Christianity,  he  would  win   millions  of  con- 
verts and  become  the  founder  of  a  new  national  religion. 
In  his  description  of  this  experience  the  Sadhu  tells  us 
that  instinctively    there    came  to    his  mind    the  words, 
'^  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan".  It  is  easy  for  us  to  recog- 
nize the  similarity  between  this  temptation  and  that  of 
the  Savior  to  be  a  political  Messiah,  at  the  outset  of  His 
ministry,  when  the  tempter  showed  Him  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  and  all  their  glory.    The  form  that  it  took 
in  the  mind  of  the  Sadhu  is  quite  natural  in  his  Indian 
environment,  for  the  religious  history  of  India  is  replete 
with    instances    of    religious    reformers    attempting    to 
blend  the  best  of  rival  faiths  into  a  new  religion. 

From  Southern  India  he  journeyed  to  Burma  and  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  where  he  received  the  same  hearty 
welcome  wherever  he  preached.  At  Penang  he  had  the 
unique  experience  of  being  invited  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  a  detachment  of  Sikh  soldiers  in  the  local  Sikh 
temple.  At  Singapore  he  used  the  English  language  for 
the  first  time  in  his  addresses,  having  previously  made 
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use  of  an  interpreter.  From  there  he  continued  his 
journey  to  the  Far  East,  visiting  both  China  and  Japan. 
In  both  these  lands  he  addressed  audiences  not  only  of 
natives  but  also  of  Americans  and  Europeans,  making 
a  profound  impression  upon  all  who  heard  him.  In 
Japan  he  was  struck  with  the  materialism  and  the  mam- 
mon worship  of  the  masses,  and  he  made  note  of  the  ab- 
sence, in  both  China  and  Japan,  of  caste,  the  outstand- 
ing social  feature  of  Indian  society,  and  emphatically 
asserted  as  his  conviction  that  it  was  easier  for  a  Japan- 
ese or  a  Chinaman  to  pass  over  into  Christianity  than  it 
was  for  an  Indian,  because  of  the  absence  of  the  caste 
system  in  their  social  systems. 

On  his  return  to  his  native  land  from  his  preaching 
tour  in  the  Far  East  his  father  invited  him  back  to  his 
home  and  told  him  that  he  wished  to  become  a  Christian, 
asking  his  son  for  spiritual  guidance.  He  was  counseled 
to  read  the  New  Testament  and  pray,  and  before  long 
Sundar  Singh  had  the  joy  of  hearing  his  father  confess 
Christ.  It  was  quite  natural  for  the  father  to  wish  to  be 
baptized  by  his  son,  but  this  he  refused  to  do,  as  he  had 
consistently  maintained  that  he  was  not  sent  to  baptize 
but  to  preach  the  Gospel.  To  me,  the  conversion  of  the 
father,  who  had  driven  his  son  from  home  and  had  at 
least  consented  to  his  poisoning,  because  of  his  conver- 
sion to  Christianity,  is  convincing  testimony  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  son's  Christian  life  and  claims. 

''The  Apostle  of  the  West'' 

The  conversion  of  his  father  brings  the  Sadhu's 
career  down  to  1920,  when  a  new  chapter  opens  in  his 
life.  It  had  long  been  his  desire  to  visit  Palestine  and 
to  travel  through  European  lands.  He  had  especially 
longed  to  see  the  land  where  his  Savior  had  lived  in  the 
days  of  His  flesh.  With  this  desire  he  had  also  had  the 
wish  to  visit  Europe  and  America  to  see  Christian  civili- 
zation for  himself.    His  Hindu  opponents  had  often  cast 
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the  reproach  in  his  face  that  the  religion  of  his  adoption, 
which  he  was  preaching  to  his  countrymen,  had  failed 
in  the  Western  lands  and  that  Christian  civilization  was 
bankrupt.  Their  attacks  had  only  whetted  his  desire  to 
bear  witness  for  Christ  in  the  Christian  lands  of  the 
West.  His  father,  now  a  Christian,  heartily  co-operated 
in  these  plans,  and,  being  a  weathly  man  according  to 
Indian  standards,  furnished  the  money  for  the  voyage 
to  England.  He  left  the  shores  of  his  native  land  in 
January,  1920,  in  a  ship  sailing  from  Bombay,  and  a 
month  later  set  foot  on  English  soil.  On  landing,  he 
immediately  made  a  tour  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
British  Isles,  attracting  crowds  wherever  he  spoke.  In 
Oxford  he  was  welcomed  to  many  of  the  colleges,  and  in 
London  he  preached  in  Anglican  churches,  in  West- 
minster Chapel,  and  in  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle.  On 
one  occasion,  at  Westminster,  he  addressed  seven  hun- 
dred Anglican  clerg^anen,  including  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  He  also  preached  in  the  leading  Presby- 
terian churches  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  After  a 
sojourn  of  three  months  in  England,  he  crossed  the  x\t- 
lantic  and  spoke  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  North  and  West 
and  visited  some  of  the  summer  Conferences.  He  was 
especially  anxious  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
Hindu  and  Buddhist  preachers  who  had  been  winning  a 
few  converts  in  America.  From  San  Francisco  he  sailed 
on  July  30th,  for  Australia,  visiting  Honolulu  on  his 
way.  He  received  a  very  warm  welcome  in  Australia, 
preaching  the  Gospel  in  the  chief  cities  of  tluit  Do- 
minion. He  was  back  in  his  native  land  by  the  last  of 
September,  1920,  where  he  took  up  his  work  as  an 
itinerant  preacher  once  more,  and  the  following  year 
journeyed  to  his  favorite  field,  Thibet. 

His  second  journey  was  undertaken  in  1922  in  re- 
sponse to  many  invitations  to  visit  Europe.  In  accept- 
ing the  invitations  from  Europe,  he  determined  to  carry 
out  a  long  deferred  plan  to  visit  Palestine.  His  father 
once  more  furnished  him  the  money  foi-  his  journ(>y.  and 
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he  sailed  again  for  the  West,  on  January  29,  1922.  He 
broke  his  journey  at  the  Suez  Canal  in  order  to  see 
Egypt  and  Palestine.  The  latter  land,  as  the  home  of 
the  Savior  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  attracted  him  like  a 
magnet.  With  the  enthusiasm  of  a  true  pilgrim,  he  vis- 
ited all  the  sites  in  the  Holy  Land  which  are  associated 
with  the  important  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  His  spon- 
taneous comment  that  the  Holy  Land  is  ^Hhe  best  prac- 
tical commentary  on  the  Gospels"  is  to  be  compared 
with  Kenan's  famous  dictum,  ^^ Palestine,  the  Fifth 
GospeP'. 

From  Palestine  he  went  to  Egypt,  w^here  he 
preached  to  Coptic  Christians  in  Cairo.  His  second 
landing  in  Europe  was  at  Marseilles,  from  which  port 
he  proceeded  to  Switzerland  and  Germany.  In  Geneva 
he  preached  in  the  famous  Reformation  Hall,  in  which 
the  League  of  Nations  Avas  holding  its  sessions.  In  this 
famous  hall,  with  all  its  historic  associations,  he  re- 
marked: ^^The  League  of  Nations  has  made  great  ef- 
forts, but  it  cannot  accomplish  anything  as  long  as  there 
is  no  'league  of  hearts',  and  this  league  is  only  possible 
when  the  hearts  of  men  are  devoted  to  Him  who  is  the 
Master  of  their  hearts ;  in  Him  alone  we  may  find  genu- 
ine peace".  After  visiting  other  Swiss  cities,  he  went 
to  Germany,  addressing  University  audiences.  He  was 
especially  impressed  by  his  stay  in  Wittenberg,  the 
cradle  of  the  German  Reformation.  In  this  connection 
we  might  note  that  Professor  Heiler,  a  High  Church 
Lutheran,  calls  attention  to  the  similarit}^  between  his 
simple  piety  and  that  of  Martin  Luther. 

Leaving  Germany  he  traveled  further  north  to  the 
Scandinavian  lands  and  received  a  royal  welcome  in 
Sweden,  being  the  guest  of  Prince  Oscar.  In  referring 
to  his  association  with  European  princes,  he  uttered 
these  significant  words,  ''but  I  live  ever  with  the  Prince 
of  Peace".  While  in  Sweden  he  was  also  a  guest  of  the 
distinguished  churchman.  Archbishop  Soderblom.  In 
the  hall  of  the  University  at  Upsala  he  discoursed  con- 
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cerning  Hinduism  and  in  the  cathedral  he  preached  on 
prayer,  the  Archbishop  being  his  interpreter.  After  vis- 
iting the  other  Scandinavian  lands,  he  journeyed  to  Hol- 
land, where  he  met  the  leading  statesmen,  professors, 
and  ecclesiastical  leaders.  He  had  invitations  to  almost 
every  country  of  Europe,  as  well  as  from  America  and 
New  Zealand,  but,  wearied  with  his  many  addresses  and 
by  the  social  attentions  which  he  received,  he  confined 
himself  to  a  few  sermons  at  the  Keswick  Conference  in 
England.  The  second  journey  in  Europe  had  been  a 
triumphal  procession,  but  he  yearned  for  the  rest  and 
quiet  of  the  Himalayas,  where  through  meditation  and 
prayer  he  might  acquire  new  strength  for  his  apostolic 
calling. 

Sadhu  Sundar  Singh  made  a  profound  impression 
on  the  educated  classes  in  Europe.  Several  Indians, 
notably  Tagore,  had  lectured  in  the  leading  intellectual 
centers  as  exponents  of  the  wisdom  of  India  and  on  the 
high  ideals  of  her  ancient  philosophy.  Their  thesis  had 
been  that  the  ancient  wisdom  of  India  had  a  real  con- 
tribution to  make  to  the  civilization  of  Europe.  Some 
of  these  Indian  visitors  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  pre- 
sent the  Indian  caste  system  as  an  ideal  social  organiza- 
tion. It  was  something  new  and  startling  to  have  an 
Indian  discard  all  this  as  worthless  and  to  publicly  an- 
nounce that  the  salvation  of  India,  as  well  as  of  Europe 
and  America,  depended  on  the  acceptance  of  Jesus,  tlic 
living  Savior,  and  His  teachings  as  the  true  philoso]:)hy 
of  life.  The  impression  which  this  message  made  was 
profound.  When  the  Sadhu  had  finished  his  sermon  in 
St.  Bride's  Church,  London,  nearly  everyone  in  the  con- 
gregation was  on  his  knees  praying.  ''The  Church 
Times"  made  the  striking  comment:  ''All  felt  as  if  a 
man  from  another  world  had  spoken".  A  Dutch  theo- 
logian confessed  in  a  letter:  "He  Avas  a  revelation  to  me, 
and  the  world  of  the  New  Testament  was  In-ouglit  lu^ai'cr 
to  me  through  his  appearance  and  made  nioi-e  intelli- 
gible". A  professor  of  an  English  University,  an  agnos- 
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tic,  gave  his  personal  testimony  to  the  Sadhu:  ^^Yonr 
preaching  has  not  converted  me,  but  you  yourself — you, 
a  Hindu,  so  like  Christ  in  spirit  and  attitude.  You  are 
a  living  witness  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Person  of  Jesus 
Christ". 

There  is  a  pathetic  side  to  Sundar  Singh's  visit  to 
western  lands.  He  discovered  that  to  a  very  large  extent 
his  Hindu  opponents  in  India  were  correct.  The  civili- 
zations of  these  lands  were  not  Christian,  and  the  lives 
of  most  of  the  people  of  the  Occident  were  as  pagan  as 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  or  China.  Yet  he 
showed  his  fair-mindedness  and  the  sanity  of  his  judg- 
ment in  recognizing  that  in  spite  of  the  defects  of  occi- 
dental civilization,  there  were  many  true  Christians  in 
the  West  who  were  trying  to  follow  their  Master  in  sin- 
cerity and  in  truth.  The  Indian  Saint  has  left  on  record 
a  beautiful  parable  showing  that  Christ  and  Christi- 
anity are  not  to  blame  for  the  superficial  religion  and 
nominal  Christianity  of  western  lands. 

"One  day  in  the  Himalayas  I  sat  on  the  bank  of  a  stream. 
I  drew  out  of  the  water  a  beautiful  round  hard  stone  and  broke  it. 
Its  center  was  entirely  dry.  This  stone  had  lain  in  the  water  a 
long  time  but  the  water  had  not  penetrated  the  stone.  It  is 
exactly  thus  with  men  here  in  Europe.  For  centuries  long  they 
have  been  bathed  by  Christianity,  they  have  been  entirely  immersed 
in  its  blessings,  they  live  in  Christendom,  but  Christianity  has  not 
penetrated  them  and  does  not  live  in  them.  Christianity  is  not 
to  blame,  but  the  hardness  of  their  hearts.  Materialism  and  intellec- 
tualism  have  made  their  hearts  hard,  so  I  am  not  at  all  astonished 
that  many  people   in  this  land  cannot   understand   what   Christ  is." 

Besides  disillusionment,  there  was  a  subtle  and 
grave  danger  to  the  spiritual  life  of  this  simple-hearted 
Indian  Christian  in  the  attention  which  he  received  in 
Western  lands.  The  adulation  which  he  received  every- 
where from  men  of  distinction  and  women  of  high  social 
standing  would  have  been  enough  to  turn  the  head  of 
any  ordinary  mortal.  That  under  such  circumstances 
this  man  kept  his  balance,  is  irrefutable  evidence  of  the 
sincerity  and  genuineness  of  his  Christian  faith.  How- 
ever, it  is   to  be  noted  that   his  second   visit  to  Europe 
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profoundly  affected  his  outlook  on  Christianity  and  it 
changed  the  tone  of  his  preaching  into  denunciations  of 
the  prophetic  type,  with  a  distinctly  eschatological  and 
apocalyptic  coloring.  Disillusioned  and  disappointed, 
he  left  Europe,  addressing  his  hearers:  "It  is  the  first 
and  last  time  that  you  see  me  here".  He  returned  to  the 
shores  of  his  native  land  to  take  up  with  zeal  his  danger- 
ous and  laborious  calling  as  ''the  Apostle  of  Thibet". 

In  April,  1929,  the  heroic  Indian  preacher  entered 
the  inhospitable  land  of  Thibet,  for  what  is  probably  the 
last  time,  as  nothing  has  been  heard  of  him  since.  His 
friends  have  been  able  to  follow  his  trail  to  the  bound- 
ary line  in  the  Western  Himalayas,  so  that  they  are 
sure  he  actually  entered  his  favorite  field  of  labor.  AVith 
good  reason  they  fear  that  the  world-renowned  Chris- 
tian Sadhu  has  either  succumbed  to  the  elements  or  dis- 
ease, or  has  won  the  martyr's  crown  in  the  land  of  the 
Lamas. 

His  Prayer  Life 

AYith  this  brief  sketch  of  the  unique  and  fascinating 
life  story  of  one  of  the  outstanding  Christian  leaders  of 
our  age,  let  us  pass  to  his  personal  religious  life  and  to 
his  chief  theological  conceptions.  Sadhu  Sundar  Singh 
has  been  characterized  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
prayer  life.  Professor  Heiler,  both  in  his  biography  of 
the  Sadhu,  and  in  his  monumental  work  on  prayer, 
classes  the  Indian  saint  in  his  prayer  life  with  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Francis,  and  Luther.  His  intimate  com- 
munion ^^-ith  God  in  prayer  is  the  source  of  his  unique 
and  rich  Christian  experience,  and  of  his  self-sacrificing 
life  as  an  itinerant  preacher,  as  well  as  the  means 
whereby  he  made  miraculous  escapes  from  the  hands  of 
his  enemies.  A  saying  frequently  on  his  lips  runs, 
''Through  man's  prayer  God  can  accomplish  great 
things".  It  is  his  practice  to  rise  early  in  the  morning 
and  to  begin  the  day  by  reading  a  passage  of  Scripture 
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on  which  he  meditates,  and  then  passes  into  prayer 
which  may  last  for  two  or  three  hours.  During  his  wan  • 
derings  in  the  Himalayas,  in  imitation  of  his  Master,  he 
has  often  devoted  entire  days  and  nights  to  prayer. 
Occidental  Christians  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
were  amazed  at  his  emphasis  on  prayer  as  a  source  of 
spiritual  life,  for  he  always  maintained  that  it  was  an 
essential  element  of  a  vital  Christian  life.  One  of  his 
beautiful  parables  setting  forth  the  necessity  and  power 
of  prayer  will  give  us  a  better  conception  of  his  position 
than  pages  of  exposition. 

"Once  I  was  sitting  on  the  bank  of  a  river  and  observed  some 
fish  coming  up  to  the  surface  and  opening  their  mouths.  I  thought 
that  they  wanted  to  eat  the  smaller  fish.  But  an  expert  in  these 
matters  afterward  told  me  that  they  had  come  up  to  the  surface 
occasionally  for  air  even  though  they  could  breathe  to  a  certain 
extent  under  water.  Like  these  fish,  Christians  also  have  to  rise 
from  time  to  time  above  their  daily  occupations  in  order  that  they 
may  come  into  closer  contact  with  God,  though  even  while  occupied 
in  their  work  they  can  keep  to  some  extent  in  touch  with  Him." 

For  him  prayer  is  not  only  the  door  to  spirtual  re- 
ality, but  also  the  medium  through  which  the  soul  of 
man  gets  a  vision  of  God — not  the  God  of  speculative 
theology,  but  God  as  revealed  in  Christ  Jesus.  In  prayer 
the  deepest  mysteries  of  Christianity,  like  the  incarna- 
tion, the  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus,  will  be  re- 
vealed to  the  praying  heart.  Prayer  is  the  key  which 
unlocked  for  him  the  mystery  of  the  deity  of  Christ. 
^^We  learn",  says  Sundar  Singh,  ^^much  concerning 
Jesus  in  the  books  of  the  Bible,  but  we  can  know.  Him 
only  through  prayer.  This  is  my  own  experience.  I  did 
not  understand  that  He  was  in  reality  God  before  He  re- 
vealed Himself  in  prayer.  Then  I  apprehended  that  He 
was  the  eternal  Word". 

His  philosophy  of  prayer  is  worthy  of  study  in  an 
age  when  so  many  American  Christians  are  skeptical 
concerning  its  necessity  and  power.  According  to  his 
view,  prayer  is  not  made  up  of  mere  childish  petitions 
for  petty  earthly  blessings  or  for  deliverance  from  the 
difficult  situations  of  life,  a  theory  of  prayer  which  is 
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held  by  the  average  Christian,  and  according  to  which 
he  tests  its  efficacy.  On  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  share 
the  view  of  the  Brahman  or  the  Buddhist  for  whom  the 
essence  of  prayer  is  artificial  petitionless  meditation. 
For  Snndar  Singh  prayer  is  conversation  with  God, 
communion  and  fellowship  with  Him ;  in  a  word,  it  is  the 
possession  of  God  Himself,  Who  is  the  author  and  giver 
•of  every  gift.  Let  us  have  one  of  his  own  illustrations. 
■''How  much  of  your  prayer  is  petition  and  how  much 
of  it  is  communion  f"  a  European  scholar  asked  the 
Sadhu. 

"For  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  my  conversion",  he 
replied,  "I  used  to  ask  for  specific  things.  Now  I  ask  for  God. 
Supposing  there  is  a  tree  full  of  fruits,  you  will  have  to  go  and 
buy  or  beg  the  fruits  from  the  owner  of  the  tree.  Every  day 
you  would  have  to  go  for  one  or  two  fruits.  But  if  you  can 
make  the  tree  your  own  property,  then  all  the  fruits  will  be  your 
own.  In  the  same  way.  if  God  is  your  own,  then  all  things  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  will  be  your  own,  because  He  is  your  Father 
and  is  everything  to  you,  otherwise  you  will  have  to  go  and  ask 
like  a  beggar  for  certain  things.  When  they  are  used  up.  you 
will  have  fo  ask  again.  So  ask  not  for  gifts,  but  for  the  Giver 
of  gifts;  not  for  life  but  for  the  Giver  of  life— then  life  and  the 
■    ■      things   needed  for  life  will  be  added   unto  you". 

The  intercessory  element  is  a  prominent  feature  in 
his  prayers.  ''I  have  two  or  three  hundred  god-children. 
I  have  a  list  of  their  names.  When  I  am  on  my  preach- 
ing tours  I  do  not  find  the  time  to  pray  for  them,  Init 
when  on  the  Himalayas  I  pray  for  them".  AVith  refer- 
ence to  certain  superficial  difficulties  so  often  raised 
about  the  value  of  prayer,  he  has  made  observations 
which  ought  to  be  seriously  weighed.  ''By  prayer  we 
cannot  change  God's  plans.  But  the  man  who  prays  is 
changed".  Or  again,  "We  cannot  change  God's  phins 
but  in  prayer  we  can  understand  His  plans  in  rehition 
to  ourselves".  Nearly  all  the  Sadhu 's  prayer  thoughts 
and  expressions  may  be  found  in  the  writings  ol'  the 
great  Christians  of  the  past  like  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Francis,  and  Thomas  a  Kempis.  Through  his  prayers 
there  rings  an  echo  of  Augustine's  cry,  ''Tliou  hast 
made  us  for  Thyself  and  our  heart  is  restless  tdl  it  rests 
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in  Thee".  And  there  is  a  touch  of  the  childlike  faith  of 
Martin  Luther.  But,  notwithstanding  these  similarities, 
Professor  Heiler  emphatically  asserts  that  the  charac- 
teristic thoughts  and  expressions  in  the  prayers  of  the 
Indian  saint  are  a  ^^  radiation  of  his  personal  experi- 
ence, therefore,  his  expressions  in  prayer,  as  his  words 
concerning  prayer,  shine  like  newly  minted  gold 
pieces".  Professeor  Heiler,  in  his  monumental  work  on 
prayer,  already  referred  to,  assigns  him  not  only  a  place 
among  the  great  men  of  prayer,  but  a  special  place,  be- 
cause of  the  central  position  which  he  assigns  to  prayer, 
in  both  the  devotional  life  and  the  intellectual  life  of  a 
Christian.  For  many  a  Christian,  both  in  the  Orient 
and  in  the  Occident,  he  has  unlocked  the  gate  to  the 
world  of  prayer. 

The  chief  products  of  his  intimate  communion  with 
God  in  prayer  are  ecstasy  and  ineffable  peace  and  joy. 
The  Sadhu  regards  the  state  of  ecstasy,  into  which  he 
often  passes  while  he  is  praying,  as  a  special  gift  of 
God,  and  in  these  states  he  claims  to  receive  the  revela- 
tions of  God's  will  concerning  his  work.  He  has  always 
been  reluctant  to  speak  of  his  ecstatic  experiences,  even 
to  his  near  friends,  and  has  always  refused  to  discuss 
them  in  his  public  addresses.  The  present  writer  is  in- 
clined to  agree  with  Professor  Heiler  that  it  was  unfor- 
tunate for  Canon  Streeter  to  publish  what  the  Sadhu 
had  told  him  concerning  these  states,  for  they  belong  to 
the  holy  of  holies  of  his  Christian  experience,  and  it  is 
difficult  for  a  prosaic  Christian  of  the  West  to  have  a 
sympathetic  understanding  or  appreciation  of  them. 
The  Apostle  Paul  had  such  experiences  and  alludes  to 
them  in  Second  Corinthians  with  great  reserve,  inform- 
ing the  Christian  Church  that  he  was  caught  up  to  the 
third  heaven  and  heard  unutterable  words.  The  content 
of  the  ecstasy  in  the  Sadhu 's  experience  is  a  direct  vi- 
sion of  the  other  world.  ''No  word  is  spoken  but  I  see 
everything  in  pictures.  Problems  are  solved  in  a  mo- 
ment easily  and  without  labor".  These  states  come  upon 
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him  unexpectedly,  without  warning,  a  characteristic 
which  differentiates  them  from  the  trance  states  artifi- 
cially induced  by  Hindu  sadhus.  Sundar  Singh  regards 
this  condition  of  ecstasy  as  the  special  gift  of  God,  and 
shows  his  sanity  in  his  position  that  the  Christian  ordin- 
arily finds  normal  fellowship  with  God  in  prayer.  His 
sensible  view  of  ecstasies  and  his  freedom  from  a  super- 
cilious attitude  toward  others,  differentiates  him  from  a 
crank. 

With  the    condition  of    ecstasy  goes    the  ineffable 
peace  which  he  experiences.     This  holy  peace  and  joy 
are  not  confined  to  his  hours  of  ecstasy  but  are  a  con- 
stant experience  of  his  life.    Peace  (Sanscrit  santi)  was 
the  goal  which  he  had  in  mind  in  his  pre-Christian  days. 
This  word  santi  constitutes  the  rhythm  of  many  a  verse 
of  the  Vedic  writings,  and  the  state  of  santi  was  sought 
by  him  in  his  youth  with  deep  yearning  and  great  dili- 
gence.   He  has  confessed,  "In  Christ  I  have  found  Avhat 
Hinduism  and  Buddhism  could  not  give  me,  peace  and 
joy  upon  this  earth".     Bishop  Soderblom,  whose  guest 
he  was  in  Sweden,  says,  ''He  radiates  peace  and  joy"; 
and  another,  who  associated  with  hmi  in  his  European 
journey,  characterized  him  as  ''an  incarnation  of  peace 
and  gentleness".     Mrs.  Parker,  a  missionary  to  India, 
and  his  earliest   biographer,  regards  this    peace  as  the 
outstanding  trait  of  his  character,  adding  "no  portrait 
can  reproduce  the  beauty  of  his  smile".    A  remarkal)le 
thing  about  this  peace  is  that  he  experiences  it  not  only 
in  the  days  when  his  life  runs  quietly  and  smoothly  but 
also  in  suffering  and  persecution.    He  confesses  that  he 
found  heavenly  peace  on  the  first  night  after  his  ox]iul- 
sion  from  home,  and  in  his  sufferings  and  persecutions 
in  Thibet,    even  when  he  was    cast  into  the    dry  pit  at 
Kasar.     This  heavenly  peace  is  for  Sundar  Singh  the 
central  miracle  of  his  life,  and  not  only  of  his  own  hte 
but  the  central  miracle  of  Christianity.     The  prool   ot 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel  is  the  satisfaction  of  the  deepest 
yearning  which  God  has  implanted  in  the  human  heart. 
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There  are  few  among  the  great  Christian  saints  who 
have  had  as  deep  an  experience  of  the  peace  of  God  that 
passeth  understanding.  Here  again  Snndar  Singh's  life 
experience  is  a  confirmation  of  Augustine's  confession, 
^'our  heart  is  restless  till  it  rests  in  Thee''. 

According  to  Sundar  Singh's  philosophy,  the  Cross 
of  Christ  is  the  source  of  his  peace  and  joy.  He  asserts 
that  his  experience  of  this  blessing  is  deepest  and  more 
overwhelming  in  times  of  severest  physical  suffering. 
He  maintains  that  he  has  experienced  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  his  sui^erings  so  clearly  that  no  doubt  could 
arise  in  his  mind.  In  his  writings  and  sermons  one  can 
find  many  illustrations  and  parables  setting  forth  the 
philosophy  of  suffering  and  the  Cross.  He  says,  for  ex- 
ample, "Through  the  Cross  God  reveals  His  life  to 
man;  without  the  Cross  he  would  know  nothing  of  the 
heavenly  Father".  He  takes  diamonds  as  another  illus- 
tration. ' '  They  must  be  cut  and  polished  before  they 
sparkle,  then  they  reflect  the  sun's  rays  in  wonderful 
colors.  In  the  same  way  we  will  shine  as  jewels  in  God's 
kingdom  when  we  are  transformed  by  the  Cross".  Like 
the  Apostle  Paul,  he  considers  it  a  great  privilege  to 
have  fellowship  with  Christ  in  suffering.  Like  all  the 
great  Christian  martyrs  and  mystics,  he  is  a  lover  of  the 
Cross,  as  one  of  his  many  sayings  set  forth:  '^Also  the 
angels  in  heaven  demand  to  bear  the  Cross,  but  this 
privilege  is  exclusively  reserved  for  men.  Oh,  this  won- 
derful privilege"!  In  the  words  of  "The  Imitation  of 
Christ",  Sundar  Singh  expresses  his  personal  experi- 
ence: ''^Si  lihenter  portas  crucem,  portahit  te  et  ducet  te 
ad  desideratum  finem^\ 

The  Sadhu  describes  his  spiritual  experience  as 
"heaven  on  earth".  His  "heaven  on  earth"  includes  the 
experience  of  Christ's  presence  in  prayer,  the  peace  of 
soul,  and  the  sharing  of  Christ's  Cross  upon  the  earth. 
He  refers  to  his  entire  life  since  his  conversion  as  "life 
in  heaven".  In  his  Swiss  addresses  he  frequently  as- 
serted, "This  is  my  testimony — during  the  last  sixteen 
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years  I  have  lived  in  heaven".  Especially  in  his  perse- 
cution in  prison,  he  maintained  that  Christ's  presence 
had  made  the  prison  into  heaven.  To  him  Christianity 
is  not  a  religion  promising  a  fntnre  heaven,  hnt  a  re- 
ligion of  the  possession  of  heaven  here  and  now.  In  the 
background  of  Sundar  Singh's  thoughts  stands  the  say- 
ing of  Christ  recorded  by  the  Apostle  John,  "He  that 
believeth  on  Me  hath  eternal  life". 

If  we  were  to  stop  now  in  the  description  of  the  re- 
ligious life  of  this  Indian  Christian  we  would  leave  an 
incomplete  and  distorted  portrait,  for  this  "life  in 
heaven"  does  not  consist  only  in  prayer  and  mystic  vi- 
sions but  also  in  strenuous  activities.  Peace  of  heart  is 
his  inspiration  to  a  life  of  unremitting  toil  for  his  fellow- 
men.  This  man,  who  spends  hours  and  da^^s  in  prayer 
and  meditation,  enjoying  visions  of  Christ,  is  like  his 
Master,  who  left  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  to  heal 
the  sorely  afflicted  child.  In  toilsome  and  dangerous 
journeys,  suffering  hardships,  threatened  with  a 
martyr's  death,  he  has  wandered  on  foot  through  India 
from  north  to  south  and  through  hostile  Thibet  in  order 
to  bear  witness  for  Christ.  One  of  his  sayings,  "God 
has  not  created  us  to  live  in  caves  but  to  associate  with 
men  and  to  help  them",  indicates  the  sanity  of  his  point 
of  view.  AVith  unusual  clearness  and  power  Sundar 
Singh  has  emphasized  one  of  the  great  principles  of 
primitive  Christianity,  namely,  the  experience  of  God's 
grace  as  the  source  of  our  love  for  our  brother  mem  for 
in  Christ  faith  working  through  love  availeth  (Gal.  5:6). 
He  shares  with  Luther  the  penetrating  insight  into  tliis 
secret  of  the  Gospel. 

Another  supreme  motive  in  the  Sadhu 's  life  is  the 
bearing  of  Avitness  before  men  of  God's  wonderful  deal- 
ings with  him.  In  his  view  it  is  the  Christian 's  duty  to 
bear  witness  for  Christ,  even  to  deaf  ears  and  hard 
hearts,  and  even  though  it  brings  prison,  torture,  and 
death.  In  fact,  he  has  the  same  conception  of  martyr- 
dom as  the  early  Christians.     To  him,  as  to  them,  the 
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highest  and  most  holy  way  in  which  a  Christian  can  bear 
witness  is  to  suffer  martyrdom.  In  visiting  some  of  the 
picture  galleries  of  Europe  he  was  especially  impressed 
by  the  pictures  of  the  martyrs,  such  as  those  of  St 
Sebastian  with  his  body  full  of  arrows.  One  of  the 
attractions  that  Thibet  has  held  for  him  is  the  possi- 
bility of  bearing  witness,  as  a  martyr,  for  his  Lord. 

In  this  connection  he  again  shows  the  sanity  of  his 
Christian  faith  in  his  characterization  of  the  quiet  but 
real  martyrdom  many  Christians  undergo  in  their 
daily  witness  to  Christ  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life.  He 
puts  suggestive  words  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus. 

"For  some  believers  it  is  easy  to  die  the  martyr's  death  for  My 
Name's  sake.  But  I  also  need  living  martyrs  who  will  daily  offer 
themselves  as  living  sacrifices  for  the  salvation  of  others.  For  it 
is  light  to  die  for  Me  but  hard  to  live  for  Me;  for  he  who 
lives  for  Me  must  die  not  once  but  daily." 

His  attitude  toward  the  world  and  life  in  the  world 
is  Avholesome.  The  genuine  Christian  life  has  two  sides 
to  it,  one  of  communion  with  God  and  one  of  active  serv- 
ice for  one's  fellowmen.  So  Christ's  followers  must  live 
and  work  in  the  world  and  yet  not  be  of  the  world.  He 
has  given  us  three  formulas  for  the  position  the  Chris- 
tian is  to  take  in  the  world.  ^'In  the  world,  not  of  the 
world".  ^'Within  the  world,  not  the  world  in  us".  ^^In 
the  world,  but  Christ  must  be  in  us".  One  of  his  most 
beautiful  parables  illumines  this  thought. 

"The  fish  of  the  sea  live  in  salt  water,  yet  when  we  taste 
boiled  fish  their  water  does  not  taste  of  salt.  They  have  lived 
in  salt  water  but  they  have  not  taken  up  the  salt  into  themselves. 
In  like  manner  the  true  Christian  lives  in  the  world  but  he  does 
not  take  the  world  into  his   heart." 

Some  Religious  Conceptions 

The  study  of  the  religious  conceptions  of  Sundar 
Singh  is  both  interesting  and  fruitful.  While  it  is  true 
that  his  views  on  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity  are 
almost  identical  with  those  common  to  the  Church  Uni- 
versal, and  handed  down  by  tradition,  it  would  be  mis- 
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leading  to  regard  this  as  an  adequate  statement  of  fact. 
At  many  points  he  is  influenced  in  his  exposition  of  his 
doctrine  by  his  spiritual  and  intellectual  inheritance 
from  the  religion  of  his  forefathers  and  of  his  youth.  It 
is  a  striking  fact  that  he  is  an  uncomprising  enemy  of 
all  intellectualism,  and  his  protest  against  metaphysics 
is  as  strong  as  that  of  the  Ritschlian  school  of  theology, 
although  for  another  reason.  In  his  case  it  is  a  reaction 
against  the  barren  intellectualism  of  Hinduism,  which 
expresses  itself  in  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  knowl- 
edge {jnana)j  a  key^vord  of  the  Hindu  religious  philoso- 
phy of  the  Yedanta  school.  The  influence  of  the  faith 
of  his  fathers  also  appears  in  his  conception  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  sin,  his  idea  being  a  reflection  of  the  Hindu 
doctrine  of  Icarma.  In  his  manner  of  thought,  he  is 
distinctly  Oriental  and  Indian,  for  he  thinks,  not  in  ab- 
stract propositions,  but  in  pictures,  and  almost  uni- 
formly expresses  his  religious  ideas  in  parables.  "With 
him  ''the  parable  supplants  logic",  as  Professor  Heiler 
puts  it.  In  his  use  of  parables  he  is  a  true  follower  of 
the  Old  Testament  prophets,  the  great  religious  leaders 
of  his  own  land,  and,  above  all,  of  his  Lord  and  Master. 
If  we  were  to  attempt  a  classification  of  this  Indian 
saint,  we  would  place  him  in  a  group  with  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  and  Luther  as  over  against  reflective  saints,  such 
as  St.  Augustine,  Aquinas,  and  Calvin.  In  his  study 
of  the  man.  Professor  Heiler  constantly  brings  out  re- 
semblances between  him  and  Luther  in  experience,  in 
thought,  and  expression.  Sundar  Singh's  theology  lias 
onlv  one  dominating  principle,  and  it  is  his  personal  ex- 
perience of  salvation.  His  motto  might  be  put  down  as 
''I  have  experienced"  (Expertus  sum),  and  his  advice 
to  inquirers  invariably  is  ''experience"  {Ex  per  Ire). 
One  of  his  parables  establishes  the  fundamental  posi- 
tion of  this  principle  in  his  religious  thought. 

"This  world  is  full  of  sorrow;  our  body  is  the  ahodc  of  misery. 
This   being   so,    many   argue   that    so   long   as   we   are    in    this    world 
possessed    of    this    body    heavenly    joy   is    impossible.      Once    on    the 
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Himalayas  I  said  to  another  traveler,  'Here  are  some  hot  springs'. 
He  thought  I  was  mad  and  said,  'It  is  a  lie  to  say  that  in  this 
cold  place  where  even  water  freezes  there  are  hot  springs'.  I  took 
hold  of  him  and  led  him  and  made  him  dip  his  hand  in  a  certain 
spring.  Then  by  means  of  personal  experience  he  realized  the  truth 
of  what  I  had  said.  Then  he  tried  to  offer  a  scientific  reason  for 
the  fact.  In  the  same  way,  only  by  personal  experience  can  we 
know  that  even  in  this  world  full  of  sorrow  we  can  have  a 
heavenly  joy." 

Such  in  brief  is  the  backgronnd  of  the  Sadhu's  theo- 
logical thinking.  Keeping  it  in  mind  we  shall  be  able 
to  appreciate  his  emphases. 

In  the  space  at  our  disposal  it  is  not  possible  to  do 
more  than  touch  a  few  of  the  most  important  articles  of 
Christian  faith.  We  begin  with  God  as  the  determining 
idea  of  Christian  theology.  Mystic  as  he  is,  he  natur- 
ally emphasizes  the  ineff ability  of  God.  Keturning  to 
ordinary  consciousness  from  one  of  his  ecstasies,  he 
maintains  that  human  speech  is  incapable  of  describ- 
ing the  glories  which  he  has  beheld.  His  own  metaphor 
is  that  of  a  dumb  man  Avho  can  taste  and  enjoy  sweet- 
ness but  who  is  unable  to  describe  his  enjoyment.  This 
God,  beyond  the  power  of  human  tongue  to  describe,  is^ 
according  to  Sundar  Singh,  ^Hhe  ocean  of  love",  a  dis- 
tinctly Indian  expression.  ^'We  say  in  India  ^God  is  an 
entire  ocean  of  love'.  In  this  ocean  we  should  live,  but 
sin  takes  us  away.  Yet,  thanks  be  to  God,  Christ  can 
rend  the  net  of  sin  and  lead  us  back  again  into  the  ocean 
of  God's  love". 

Unlike  the  God  of  the  Neo-Platonic  or  the  Vedantic 
mysticism,  the  Christian  God  is  the  one  who  loves  and 
redeems.  Love  dominates  the  relation  between  God  and 
man,  and  is  not  one-sided.  Man's  natural  desire  is  to 
have  God,  and  it  is  God's  will  to  have  man.  Like  many 
non-Christian  and  Christian  mystics,  Sundar  Singh  sets 
forth  the  special  relation  bet^veen  God  and  man  under 
the  figure  of  motherhood,  and  speaks  of  God  as  our 
spiritual  mother. 

The  idea  of  God  as  love  so  dominates  Sundar 
Singh's  conception  of  deity  that  the  idea  of  wrath,  judg- 
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ment,  and  vengeance  recedes  so  far  into  the  background 
as  to  be  almost  wanting.  The  Biblical  writers  in  their 
presentation  of  God  always  maintain  a  proper  balance 
between  love  and  wrath,  a  balance  often  termed  the 
polarity  of  love  and  wrath.  It  is  finely  expressed  bv  the 
Psalmist  (89:15): 

"Righteousness   and   justice   are   the   foundation   of   thy  throne. 
Loving  kindness  and  truth  go  before  thy  face." 

The  prophets,  Jesns,  and  Panl  all  maintain  the 
polarity.  Even  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  Gospel  of 
love,  the  wrath  of  God  is  to  be  reckoned  with.  ' '  He  that 
believeth  on  the  Son  hath  eternal  life ;  bnt  he  that  obey- 
eth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  bnt  the  wrath  of  God 
abideth  on  him"  (3:36).  In  some  of  his  addresses  Sun- 
dar  Singh  recognizes  the  judgment  of  God  as  a  manifes- 
tation of  His  wrath  on  account  of  sin,  but  his  oAvn  ex- 
perience of  God  is  so  overwhelming  that  he  is  led  to 
make  the  assertion,  ''God's  love  is  to  be  found  even  in 
heir'.  He  elucidates  this  assertion  by  stating  that  it  is 
not  God  but  sin  that  punishes  a  sinner,  basing  his  view 
not  onlv  on  his  own  experience  but  on  Scripture.  His 
proof  texts  are  John  12:47;  3:17  ff. 

The  Sadhu's  teaching  concerning  suffering,  sin, 
and  judgment  are  very  original  and  Avould  seem  strange 
to  an  Occidental  theologian  if  he  Avere  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  Indian  thought.  Sundar  Singh  maintains 
that  God  does  not  punish  sin,  for  ''God  is  the  ocean  of 
love".  Nevertheless  the  sinner  is  punished,  but  througli 
an  inner  necessity  in  sin  itself.  There  is  a  suggestion 
of  the  idea  that^  sin  punishes  itself  in  some  of  tlie 
Apostle  Paul's  metaphors,  like  "The  wages  of  sin  is 
(^[p.fl^??^  The  Indian  saint's  view  is  best  presented  l)y 
giving  one  of  his  own  illustrations.  He  takes  tlie  case 
of  Judas  and  expounds  it  as  follows : 

"As    men    have    chosen    sin,    they    must    die    in    sin.      r,..<1    docs 
not  bring  about  this  death.     God  sends  no  one  to  hell.     The  sinner 
himself  brings  this  punishment   down   on   himscll.      Ut   ^^^    l";;'>   "^ 
the    case    of    Judas    Iscariot.      When    he   betrayed   the   Loid.    T  date 
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did  not  hang  him,  nor  did  the  High  Priest,  nor  did  our  loving 
Savior,  nor  did  the  Apostles.  He  hanged  himself.  He  committed 
suicide.   He  died  in  his  sin.   This  is  the  end  of  him  who  lives  in  sin." 

There  is  an  unmistakable  connection  between  this 
idea  of  the  punishment  of  sin  and  the  Indian  doctrine 
of  karma.  It  will  be  well  for  ns  to  state  briefly  what  the 
doctrine  of  karma  is,  and  in  defining  it  we  must  not  for- 
get that  in  Indian  thought  it  is  linked  up  with  the  idea 
of  transmigration.  Karma  literally  means  '^work",  and 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  karma  man's  condition  in 
the  present  world  is  the  resultant  of  deeds  done  in  a  pre- 
vious stage  of  existence.  If  he  is  a  member  of  a  high 
caste  or  enjoying  great  prosperity,  it  is  due  to  good 
deeds  done  in  an  antecedent  state;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
one  is  a  member  of  a  low  caste  or,  like  Job,  is  over- 
whelmed with  misfortunes,  it  is  due  to  evil  deeds  in  a 
previous  state  of  existence.  What  the  man  does  in  this 
life  will  determine  the  next  state  of  existence  and  his 
status  therein.  It  is  a  terrible  form  of  fatalism  from 
which  there  is  no  escape,  for  there  is  no  forgiveness  and 
all  suffering  is  necessarily  penal.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
see  how  the  Sadhu's  faith  and  thought  have  reacted  to 
these  two  characteristic  doctrines  of  Hinduism.  He  has 
rejected  transmigration  absolutely  and  there  has  re- 
mained in  his  mind,  probably  unconsciously,  one  element 
of  the  doctrine  of  karma,  that  sinful  deeds  work  out 
their  own  dire  consequences.  Shorn  of  the  other  ele- 
ments of  Hindu  doctrine,  it  is  not  entirely  contrary  to 
traditional  Christian  teaching,  for  the  text  '^Whatso- 
ever a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  reap",  has  been  ex- 
pounded in  countless  sermons;  but  the  Indian  preacher 
is  on  traditional  Christian  ground  when  he  ascribes  the 
forgiveness  of  sin  to  the  love  of  God  revealed  in  the  his- 
toric Christ.  But  to  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  this  love, 
a  man  must  repent  of  his  sins. 

As  suffering,  from  time  immemorial,  and  the  world 
over,  has  been  considered  a  consequence  of  sin,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  discover  that  in  Indian  thought  suffering 
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is  always  regarded  as  penal.  In  protest  against  this 
view,  commonly  current  in  India,  the  Sadhii  has  set 
forth  Christ's  teaching  appropriately  and  beautifully  in 
one  of  his  original  parables,  to  which  may  be  given  the 
title,  ^'The  Loving  Slap''. 

"God  is  love,  and  therefore  He  will  not  punish.  I  do  not 
agree  with  those  who  say  that  sickness  and  misfortune  are  punish- 
ments. They  are  what  I  should  call  'the  loving  slap'.  A  doctor 
was  telling  me  of  an  experience  he  had.  Before  a  child  is  born 
it  cannot  breathe,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  born  it  breathes.  But  it 
is  necessary  for  the  child  to  cry.  If  the  child  does  not  cry,  his 
lungs  are  contracted  and  he  dies.  One  child  w^as  unable  to 
breathe  when  he  was  born  and  within  a  few  minutes  would  have 
died.  So  the  nurse  gave  him  a  slap.  The  mother  must  have 
thought :  'She  came  to  help  me,  but  she  is  killing  my  son.  It  was 
only  a  few  minutes  since  he  was  born  and  nov.-  she  is  giving  him 
a  slap,'  Through  that  slap  she  made  the  child  cry-.  When  the 
child  began  to  cry  he  began  to  breathe.  Just  so  God  someimies 
gives  us  a  loving  slap." 

The  Sadhu 's  theology  is  Christo-centric,  and  is 
based  upon  Christ's  personal  appearance  to  him  at  the 
hour  of  his  conversion.  For  this  Indian  Christian  the 
Incarnation  is  not  a  matter  of  theological  speculation, 
but  an  empirical  fact.  In  his  pre-Christian  days  he  had 
been  an  earnest  seeker  after  God  and  the  peace  which 
He  alone  could  bestow,  but  his  search  had  been  in  vain. 
God  had  remained  the  indefinable,  and  the  unknowable 
deity  as  He  is  presented  by  Hindu  schools  of  philos- 
ophy. This  quest  came  to  an  unexpected  but  blessed 
conclusion  in  that  early  morning  hour,  when  the  Lord 
appeared  to  him  clothed  Avith  supernal  light  and  spoke 
to  him.  The  Sadhu  holds  that  God,  Himself,  will  remain 
invisible  and  ineffable  to  man,  even  in  heaven,  and  tlie 
redeemed  will  see  Him  in  the  Incarnate  Christ.  In  one 
of  his  ecstasies  the  Sadhu  learned  this  truth. 

"The  first  time  I  entered  Heaven  I  looked  around  about  and  I 
asked,  'But  where  is  God?'  And  they  told  me.  'God  is  not  to  be  seen 
here  any  more  than  on  earth,  for  God  is  Inlmitc.  But  there  i. 
Christ,  He  is  God,  He  is  the  Image  of  the  Invisible  God,  and  it 
is  only  in  Him  that  we  can  see  God,  m  Heaven  as  on  ea,  h^ 
And  streaming  out  from  Christ  I  saw,  as  it  were,  wavx^  si m.  g 
and  peace-giving,  and  going  through  and  ^^"^^"g^  the  Saints  and 
Angels,  and  everywhere  bringing  refreshmen,  just  ^!^;"  ^c^t^^^f^^^': 
water  refreshes  trees.  And  this  I  understood  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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In    this  extract    we  have    his    doctrine    of  God,    of  the 
Person  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  incarnation  of  the  Jesus  of  history  is  the  bridge 
by  which  a  man  can  reach  God  and  experience  His  love 
and  mercy.  The  metaphor  of  a  bridge  was  amplified  in 
an  address  given  to  the  students  of  Balliol  College,  Ox- 
ford.   We  repeat  his  own  words  in  this  address. 

"When  I  was  in  the  Himalayas  once  I  wanted  to  cross  the 
River  Sutlej,  but  there  was  no  bridge.  I  could  not  swim  over. 
I  was  thinking  of  what  I  should  do  when  I  saw  a  man  and  I 
said  to  him :  'I  would  like  to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  river 
but  there  is  no  bridge  or  boat'.  He  said,  'That  is  all  right,  air 
will  take  you  over'.  I  was  surprised.  I  could  breathe  air,  but 
air  could  not  take  me  up  and  bear  me  to  the  other  side.  But  he 
took  a  skin  and  filled  it  with  air,  and  then  asked  me  to  support 
myself  on  it.  I  did  so  and  got  safely  across.  As  the  air  could 
only  carry  me  by  being  confined  in  the  skin,  so  God  to  help  man 
had  to  become  incarnate.  The  Word  of  Life  was  made  flesh. 
He  will  carry  those  who  want  to  cross  the  river  of  this  world  to 
heaven.  'He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father'.  We  can 
see  the  living  Father  in  that  Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Another  one  of  his  homely  and  beautiful  parables 
sets  forth  his  view  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  work  of 
Christ  better  than  any  possible  exposition. 

"On  another  occasion,  I  remember,  in  Kashmir,  there  was  a 
man  who  owned  several  hundred  sheep.  His  servants  used  to  take 
these  sheep  out  for  feeding,  and  each  evening  as  they  brought 
them  back  they  found  two  or  three  missing.  He  asked  his  servants 
to  go  and  look  for  them,  but  for  fear  of  wild  beasts  they  did  not 
trouble  themselves  about  them.  The  owner  had  a  love  of  them 
and  wanted  to  save  them.  'H  I  go  myself  searching  for  these 
sheep  they  will  not  recognize  me,  as  they  have  not  seen  me  before. 
They  would  .recognize  my  servants  but  the  servants  will  not  go. 
So  I  must  become  like  a  sheep'.  He  took  a  sheep's  skin  and  put 
it  on  himself  and  looked  like  a  sheep,  ne  went  out  and  found 
some  that  had  gone  astray  and  some  that  had  been  wounded.  They 
readily  followed  him,  thinking  that  he  was  a  sheep  like  one  of 
themselves.  He  brought  them  in  and  sat  with  them  and  fed  them. 
When  he  had  saved  all  the  sheep  and  brought  them,  home, 
he  took  off  the  sheep  skin.  He  was  not  sheep  but  man.  He 
became  a  sheep  in  order  to  save  those  lost  sheep.  So  God  is  not 
man,   He    became    man    in    order    to  save  men." 

This  brief  and  inadequate  presentation  of  the  re- 
ligious ideas  of  the  Sadhu  must  suffice.  Partial  though 
it  is,  the  sketch  will  clearly  indicate  what  manner  of 
man  and  of  Christian  he  is. 
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The  Significance  of  Sundar  Singh 

In  the  opinion  of  many  thoughtful  missionaries  a 
new  epoch  in  the  history  of  Christianity  in  India  has 
opened  with  the  career  of  Sundar  Singh.  The  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  made  indigenous  to  this  Asi- 
atic land  by  this  young  man  who  has  lived  and  preached 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  distinctively  Indian  dress  and 
according  to  traditional  Indian  methods.  In  a  real  sense 
he  has  baptized  the  Indian  institution  of  the  itinerant 
religious  teacher  as  well  as  the  Indian  form  of  thought 
into  Christianity  without  emasculating  the  teachings  of 
the  New  Testament.  Undoubtedly  these  characteristics 
reenforced  by  his  magnetic  personality  and  his  unique 
Christian  experience  have  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
peoples  of  India.  Dr.  Fife  expressed  himself  emphati- 
cally in  a  letter  to  Professor  Heiler:  '*0n  Christians 
and  non-Christians  he  exercises  an  influence  never 
greater  than  at  loresent.  There  is  a  large  number  of 
genuine  Christian  men  in  North  India  and  Sundar 
Singh  holds  an  unique  position;  there  is  only  one  Sun- 
dar Singh".*  But  the  influence  of  his  personality  and 
teaching  are  not  confined  to  India  or  neighboring  lands. 
He  has  borne  testimony  for  Christ  in  Europe,  America, 
and  Australia.  In  his  two  visits  to  the  Occident  he  met 
some  of  the  leading  theologians  and  preachers,  arousing 
in  them  both  interest  and  admiration,  and  impressing 
upon  them  the  reality  and  genuineness  of  his  Christian 
faith.  Three  of  the  oustanding  theologians  of  the  world 
have  been  fascinated  by  him  and  have  studied  his  per- 
sonality and  teachings  with  enthusiasm  and  tliorough- 
ness.  We  repeat  their  names:  Bishop  Soderblom  of 
Upsala,  Professor  Heiler  of  Marburg,  and  Canon 
Streeter  of  Oxford.  Estimating  his  significance  for  the 
West,  Professor  Heiler  writes:  ''His  personality  and 
preaching  is  the  sharpest  criticism  imaginable  of  the 
degeneration    and     superficiality    of     the    present     day 


*This  letter  was  dated  March  g,  1925. 
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Christianity ;  yes,  it  is  more  than ,  that,  it  is  a  new 
powerful  suggestion  of  what  is  central  and  necessary 
to  Christianity,  a  loud  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  Chris- 
tendom to  be  in  earnest  with  the  truth  of  Christian 
faith '^ 

Going  into  particulars,  the  German  theologian 
maintains  that  AVestern  Christianity  at  the  present  time 
is  poor  in  men  who  are  living  in  communion  with  Christ, 
in  prayer,  and  meditation  on  Scripture.  The  Western 
Church  is  rich  in  learned  theologians,  able  administra- 
tors, and  eloquent  preachers,  but,  as  Sundar  Singh  puts 
it,  ''Present  day  Christianity  has  lost  a  sixth  sense, 
'the  inner  spiritual  sense'  which  permits  us  to  per- 
ceive the  presence  of  God  in  our  life  just  as  the  five 
bodily  senses  permit  us  to  perceive  the  outer  things  of 
this  world".  With  the  loss  of  this  faculty,  the  ability  to 
pray  in  his  sense  has  disappeared.  In  his  American  and 
European  journeys  Sundar  Singh  correctly  diagnosed 
the  situation  of  Western  Christianity  and  attributed  its 
weakness  to  the  lack  of  prayer.  In  Switzerland  he  said 
to  a  pastor:  "You  Europeans  make  altogether  too  much 
haste;  you  have  no  time  to  pray  and  to  live".  To  an- 
other, who  asked  him  hoAv  he  might  attain  greater  suc- 
cess, he  replied  briefly,  "More  prayer".  Two  of  his 
striking   obiter   dicta  are   apposite   in   this   connection. 

"A  Christian  without  prayer  is  a  corpse."  "Men  who  do  not 
live  in  communion  with  God  in  prayer  are  not  worthy  to  be  called 
men.     They  are  trained  animals." 

Such  teaching  is  based  upon  the  Gospels  and  is  a  sum- 
mons to  the  Church  of  America  to  return  to  the  childlike 
faith  of  the  Apostolic  Christianity. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  career  and  teachings  of  the 
Indian  Christian  is  all  that  our  space  permits.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  very  inadequacy  of  the  essay  will  induce 
the  reader  to  study  the  biographies  of  Sundar  Singh  by 
Canon  Streeter  and  Professor  Heiler,  both  of  which  he 
will  find  to  be  rich  sources  of  inspiration.  The  thought- 
ful American    Christian  will    recognize    that  in    Sadhu 
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Sundar  Singh  we  have  a  character  that  might  have 
stepped  out  of  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament,  a 
veritable  companion  of  Barnabas  and  Panl  on  their 
missionary  journeys.  His  faith,  his  mode  of  work  and 
his  manner  of  teaching  will  not  only  give  a  note  of 
reality  to  the  Xew  Testament  Scriptures,  bnt  act  as  a 
vigorous  tonic  to  his  faith.  The  message  of  this  unique 
disciple  of  the  Lord  to  the  Church  of  America  is  a 
clarion  summons  to  awake  from  the  slumber  of  self-com- 
placency and  to  realize  that  the  small  but  vigorous 
churches  of  Asia  and  Africa  have  become  not  only  the 
growing  point  but  the  teaching  point  of  the  Church 
Universal. 

Bihliograpliy 

Anyone  interested  in  pursuing  the  study  of  Sadhu 
Sundar \Singh  further,  will  find  the  following  works  both 
instructive  and  inspiring. 

1.  B.  H.  Streeter  and  A.  J.  Appasamy,  The  Sadhu, 
A  Study  in  Mysticism  and  Practical  Keligion,  Mac- 
millan  and  Company.    1921. 

2.  Friedrich  Heiler,  The  Gospel  of  Sadhu  Sundar 
Singh.  Abridged  translation  by  Olive  Wyon.  London : 
Allen  and  LTnwin.     1927. 

3.  Sadhu  Sundar  Singh,  Eeality  and  Religion, 
Macmillan  and  Company.    1925. 

4.  Sadhu  Sundar  Singh,  Meditations  on  Various 
Aspects  of  the  Spiritual  Life,  Macmillan  and  Company. 
1926. 

5.  Sadhu  Sundar  Singh,  Visions  of  the  Spiritual 
World,  Macmillan  and  Company.  1927.  A  l)rief  descrip- 
tion of  the  Spiritual  Life,  its  Different  States  of  Exist- 
ence, and  the  Destiny  of  Good  and  Evil  Men  as  seen  m 
Visions. 

The  two  books  first  mentioned  contain  a  hnrgc  l)io- 
graphical  element.  Professor  Heiler  gives  a  more  sys- 
tematic exposition  of  his  teachings  than  Canon  Streeter, 
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and  really  supplements  the  treatment  of  the  English 
scholar.  The  last  three  works  of  this  list  are  booklets, 
containing  the  Sadhii's  own  sayings  concerning  various 
aspects  of  religious  truth. 

All  the  books  mentioned  in  this  bibliography  are  on 
the  shelves  of  the  Seminary  Library. 
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DR.  KAGAWA  OF  JAPAN 

Personal  Letter  from  Rev.  Robert  F.  Fitch,  D.  D.* 

It  is  -unusual  for  me  to  follow  a  previous  personal 
letter  by  another  one  after  so  short  an  interval,  but  I 
feel  impelled  to  write  to  you  again  because  I  am  still 
under  the  inspiration  of  a  remarkable  conference  re- 
cently held  in  Shanghai  College,  from  January  15  to  18 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China. 
The  conference  was  organized  by  Dr.  Kepter,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Church,  and  the  principal  speaker  was 
Dr.  Kagawa  of  Japan.  He  spoke  to  us  three  times  daily 
and  each  address  was  followed  by  a  considerable 
amount  of  discussion.  There  were  about  35  workers 
present.  About  one-half  of  the  delegates  were  Chinese 
and  one  half  foreigners. 

Some  of  you  may  know  that  Dr.  Kagawa  is  the 
founder  of  the  Labor  Movement  of  Japan.  He  has  suf- 
fered man}^  times  for  his  liberal  views  with  regard  to 
labor,  and  on  the  other  hand  has  also  been  severely  at- 
tacked by  the  radical  element  (especially  the  Commun- 
istic element)  for  being  too  conservative.  Several  years 
ago  the  government  fined  him  100  yen  for  writing  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "Respect  for  Labor".  Before  his  im- 
prisonment he  had  been  living  for  ten  3'ears  in  small 
quarters  up  stairs,  six  by  six  feet  in  dimension,  and  he 
said  it  was  something  of  a  privilege  to  be  put  into  a  jail 
where  he  was  given  two  more  feet  of  space,  viz.  six  ])y 
eight  feet.  At  a  labor  meeting  one  of  the  radicals 
knocked  out  most  of  his  teeth  because  of  his  vigorous 
objection  to  Kagawa 's  more  conservative  views.  He  has 


*This  is  a  portion  of  a  personal  letter,  recently  received  from  Ri-v. 
Robert  F.  Fitch,  D.D.,  class  of  1898,  the  President  of  Hangch-nv  Chris- 
tian College,  Hangchow,  China.  It  finds  a  place  in  this  numlx-r  most 
appropriately,  as  it  contains  a  brief  sketch  of  Dr.  Kagawa,  tin'  out- 
standing representative  of  present  day  Japanese  Christianity.  .\s  a 
partial  but  adequate  answer  to  the  question,  Have  Foreign  Missions 
been  worthwhile,  we  point  to  Sadhu  Sundar  Singh  in  India  and  to 
Dr.   Kagawa  in  Japan. 
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devised  a  ''Kagawa  suit"  of  black  corduroy  suitable  for 
winter  wear,  which  costs  6  yen.  Last  year  50,000  of 
these  suits  were  sold.  He  always  wears  one  himself  on 
all  occasions.  This  suit  was  designed  to  help  solve  the 
problem  of  cheap  clothing  for  the  poor  and  he  has  made 
no  profit  in  the  sale,  only  keeping  what  was  requisite  to 
pay  suitable  wages  for  labor.  Before  the  coronation 
exercises  in  Japan  many  Japanese  were  in  prison  sim- 
ply because  they  wore  the  Kagawa  suit  and  were  sus- 
pected of  being  Communists.  Dr.  Kagawa  has  organized 
a  number  of  strikes  but  only  as  a  last  resort.  He  has 
the  reputation  of  always  having  had  public  opinion  on 
his  side  and  his  strikes  have  almost  always  succeeded 
because  the  demands  were  moderate  and  just,  whereas 
the  strikes  led  by  the  Communists  generally  failed  be- 
cause of  their  extreme  nature. 

In  very  recent  times  the  government  of  Japan  has 
realized  Kagawa 's  true  worth.  Recently  he  was  asked 
to  be  president  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Service  by  the 
Municipality  of  Tokyo  at  a  salary  of  10,000  yen.  He  re- 
fused because  he  w^as  unwilling  to  receive  any  salary 
from  the  government.  Such  an  income  might  tend  to 
curtail  his  liberty  of  speech  and  action.  He  is  now  hon- 
orary president  of  this  Bureau,  without  salary,  while 
another  man  gets  the  income.  Recently  when  the  Jap- 
anese Diet  was  in  session  he  distributed  one  of  his 
pamphlets  regarding  slum  conditions  in  Japan,  with  the 
result  that  20,000,000  yen  were  voted  by  the  Diet  to  re- 
lieve and  improve  these  conditions.  Dr.  Kagawa  has  pub- 
lished over  sixty  books  and  pamphlets,  secures  a  large 
income  from  these  publications,  but  gives  all  of  it  to  the 
poor. 

He  has  organized  Gospel  Peasant  Schools,  through 
which  he  seeks  to  introduce  the  cooperative  movement 
in  the  rural  life  of  Japan.  In  these  schools  he  teaches : 
first  the  Bible,  second  Agricultural  Science,  third  the 
History  of  Christian  Brotherhood,  and  fourth.  Village 
Sociology.     In  the  Christian  Brotherhood  Movement  he 
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advocates  three  principles:  first,  no  profiteering,  sec- 
ond, cooperation  (economic  and  social),  and  third,  serv- 
ice to  others.  He  claims  that  the  history  of  Christian 
Brotherhood  in  the  Chnrch  has  been  a  wonderful  thing 
in  the  past  bnt  now  is  a  fairly  negligible  factor.  There 
are  today  90  Brotherhood  movements  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chnrch,  and  in  the  United  States  alone  there 
are  500  such  movements  outside  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Dr.  Kagawa  seeks  to  develop  village  life  in 
Japan  much  along  those  lines  that  were  organized  hy  a 
Christian  pastor  in  Denmark.  One  cooperative  move- 
ment in  Japan  started  by  Christians  already  has  a 
capital  of  25,000,000  yen. 

Recently  a  young  man,  leader  of  a  proletarian  move- 
ment, came  to  Kagawa  on  behalf  of  his  village,  and  said 
that  the  village  had  asked  him  to  tell  Dr.  Kagawa  of 
their  desire  to  become  Christians.  They  had  tried 
radical  measures,  had  secured  a  slight  reduction  of  rent 
and  possibly  a  slight  raise  in  wages,  but  their  radicalism 
had  produced  a  good  deal  of  social  hatred,  a  consider- 
able increase  of  drunkenness,  licentiousness,  and  debt. 
The  teaching  of  the  Cross  had  won  them  and  the  whole 
village  had  decided  to  form  a  Christian  Peasants' 
Union.  Dr.  Kagawa 's  father  was  a  high  official.  His 
mother,  however,  was  a  concubine,  and  in  his  early  home 
he  saw  all  the  evils  of  concubinage.  The  rancor  between 
the  women  and  the  children  of  the  household,  and  the 
father  who  was  not  only  selfish  but  constantly  embroiled 
in  domestic  quarrels,  poisoned  family  relations. 

Dr.  Kagawa  says  that  Christianity  has  accom- 
plished the  folloAving  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Japan. 
First  it  has  changed  the  home  life.  No  member  of  the 
Cabinet  noAv  keeps  a  concubine.  Licensed  quarters  have 
already  been  removed  from  seven  Prefectures.  Forty 
years  ago  there  were  430  divorces  in  1000  marriages  and 
now  there  are  only  about  130.  Second,  it  lias  tauglit 
respect  for  women.  Third,  it  has  secured  respect  for 
labor.     The  government  of  Japan  is  becoming  friendly 
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to  cooperative  movements,  toward  labor  organizations 
and  toward  reasonable  demands  of  labor.  Fourtli,  it  has 
abolished  the  system  of  outcasts.  Fifth,  it  has  for- 
warded the  temperance  movement.  Sixth,  it  has  ad- 
vanced the  ethical  teachings  of  Jesns  centering  in  the 
principle  of  the  Cross — that  is,  of  sacrifice.  During  these 
days  I  met  a  new  mentality,  that  of  the  old  Samurai 
class,  which  exalts  heroism  and  sacrifice.  Much  of  our 
Western  life  is  too  mental  without  enough  heroism.  The 
Samurai  seem  to  be  rather  more  simple  in  their  thinking 
and  have  a  tendency  to  emphasize  loyalty  in  conduct  at 
any  cost. 

From  the  conference  I  went  to  a  Russian  Church 
service  which  was  being  conducted  in  rented  quarters  in 
French  Town,  Shanghai.  It  was  a  large  building  and 
packed  with  a  crowd  of  men  and  women  who  barely  had 
standing  room.  I  was  deeply  affected  by  the  glorious 
music  of  the  service  in  contrast  with  a  group  of  people 
more  scarred  with  human  suffering  than  I  have  ever 
seen.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Russians  have  not  only 
fled  to  the  various  countries  of  Europe  but  to  Man- 
churia, Mongolia,  and  clear  down  the  coast  of  China. 
They  are  in  evidence  everywhere.  No  wonder  that  the 
music  of  the  Russian  service  and  the  worship  of  a  suf- 
fering Lover  of  Men  draw  them. 

On  my  return  to  Hangchow  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
give  a  sermon  in  Chinese  on  the  life  of  Dr.  Kagawa. 
Many  Chinese  to-day  are  asking  themselves  why  they 
do  not  also  have  a  Chinese  Kagawa  to  lead  them. 
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Pathways    to    Certainty.      By   William   Adams    Brown,    New   York: 
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By  some  strange  coincidence  both  these  volumes  were  given  us  for 
review  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  of  some  interest  to  contrast  them. 
At  first  reading  they  appear  very  different  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
both  deal  with  the  same  subject.  It  is  not  so  much  a  difference  of 
weather  as  of  chmate,  as  William  James  would  say.  The  continental 
writer  speaks  with  the  burning  sense  of  one  who  has  heard  God  speaking 
redemptively  in  Jesus  Christ.  Here  he  finds  a  definite  redemptive  revela- 
tion consummated  once  for  all  and  he  is  constrained  to  listen,  for  it 
comes  with  a  call  to  him  to  decide  and  having  made  this  decision  every- 
thing is  altered  thereby.  He  is  in  a  new  world  and  he  speaks  with  the 
burden  of  a  prophet  and  the  enthusiasm  of  an  apostle.  The  American 
w-riter  does  not  give  the  impression  that  he  is  possessed  by  this  burning 
passion ;  it  may,  however,  be  kept  in  retentis  for  apologetic  reasons.  He  is 
experuiiciiLiiig  i.ul  cxperimentea  upon.  He  tends  to  make  religion  a  hypo- 
thesis which  has  to  wait  for  proof — experimenting  on  God.  His  attitude 
is  calmly  spectacular,  not  desperately  personal.  He  has  not  the  sense 
of  urgency  that  characterizes  his  continental  brother's  utterance  all 
through  as  the  salt  pervades  the  sea.  He  is  more  academic — the  other 
more  prophetic.  He  speaks  a  great  deal  about  certainty — but  he  does 
not  give  the  impression  of  being  too  certain,  while  the  other  speaks 
little  of  certainty  but  is  desperately  sure.  And  yet  they  are  both  good 
Christians  and  their  object  seems  to  be  the  same,  to  evoke  faith.  But 
here  again  we  notice  the  diflerence  of  atmosphere.  Dr.  Brown  is  more 
concerned  with  the  quo  modo — the  'how'  of  faith — a  psychological  or 
epistemological  certaint}- ;  Dr.  Brunner  with  the  quid  oi  laith — with  its 
content — an  ontological  substantial  certaint}-.  The  one  deals  with  revela- 
tion as  a  primary  absolutely  essential  starting-point  for  Christian  experi- 
ence— its  creator  and  its  critic;  the  other  with  experience  as  the  creator 
and  critic  of  revelation,  so  that  we  may  well  imagine  Brunner  asking 
him — what  experience? — w^here  do  you  get  your  content,  your  datum? 
If  there  were  no  Bible  w-ould  you  be  any  better  off  than  Buddha  or 
Plato?  The  one  speaks  of  Jesus  Christ  as  God  ex  radice  coming  redemp- 
tively into  history  from  above;  God's  absolute  and  final  Word  to  man. 
He  thus  puts  Christ  into  the  category  of  the  Divine  or  rather  he  finds 
Him  there  unmistakably— the  other  speaks  of  Christ's  teaching  _  about 
God  and  tends  to  put  Christ  into  the  category-  of  the  human.  This  also 
may  be  for  apologetic  purposes.  The  one  argues  and  debates  as  in  a 
company  of  doubters,  the  other  proclaims — "The  word  is  nigh  thee, 
believe  it  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  If  the  American  in  his  Christolog>-, 
which  is  not  emphasized,  is  "all  too  human"— the  continental  writer  is 
"quite  otherwise".  The  one  speaks  of  the  experience  of  God  we  get 
from  the  universe  and  from  history  and  psychology  and  sociology-  and 
intuition  and  reason,  and  dissipates  revelation  dissolutely  among 
these  and  f^nds  miracle  difficult  and  so  says  ver>^  little  about  it.  The 
other  begins  with  it— a  miraculous  revelation  breaking  from  above 
through  the  crust  of  nature  and  history  and  through  all  the  offspring  ot 
imminence  from  intuition  to  the  social  gospel.  The  God-man  incar- 
nate—redemptivelv  dving  and  rising  again— that  is  the  pou  sto;  all 
these  others  are' subordinate  and  subsidiary.  Certainty  cannot  come, 
according    to    him,    from    man,    who    is    ever   uncertain— certainty    comes 
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from  God.  "Flesh  and  blood  has  not  revealed  it  but  my  Father".  The 
one  speaks  of  regeneration,  the  other  hardly  mentions  it.  These  are 
differences  of  atmosphere  that  strike  the  reader  of  these  two  books. 
Of  course,  there  are  moments  when  they  seem  to  approach  each  other, 
as  for  instance  when  Dr.  Brown  says  that  faith  is  the  response  to  a 
revelation,  but  this  looks  like  a  boulder  in  his  thinking  from  another 
realm — or  when  Dr.  Brunner  in  a  footnote  assures  us  that  he  is  con- 
cerned with  social  service,  but  not  in  the  manner  of  Gladden  or  Peabody 
or  Rauschenbusch.  Leaving  these  obiter  dicta  of  both  writers  on  one 
side,  the  atmosphere  in  both  books  is  very  different.  What  is  this  due  to? 
They  are  both  scholars,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  trends  of  modern 
thought  and  quite  alive  to  the  present  confusion.  They  are  both  earnest 
Christians  and  they  both  belong  to  the  same  branch  of  the  Reformed 
faith.  We  thought  at  first  that  their  difference  was  due  to  their  aim; 
that  Dr.  Brown's  apologetic  objective  accounted  for  a  certain  tenuity  in 
his  content  of  faith.  The  apologete  does  not  first  exhibit  all  his  wares, 
though  he  may  have  them  in  the  background.  He  does  this  to  get  common 
ground  with  his  opponent.  Now  something  of  this  is  true  in  the  Amer- 
ican's view-point,  whereas,  Dr.  Brunner,  as  we  thought,  was  the  the- 
ologian anxious  to  give  us  something  that  it  is  worthwhile  being  certain 
about,  and  something  like  this  is  true  of  him.  But  they  are  both 
apologetes  and  theologians  and  so  their  aim  cannot  altogether  account 
for  the  difference  to  which  we  refer — nor  is  it  altogether  a  matter  of 
personal  idiosyncrasy.  It  is  deeper,  and  in  our  opinion  revolves  round 
the  question  of  revelation — its  origin,  aim  and  content.  As  regards  the 
content,  surely  the  important  matter  is.  Is  there  anything  worthwhile 
being  certain  about,  and  then  if  there  is,  has  God  said  anything  on  that 
matter,  anything  final,  authoritative  ?  Has  He  done  anything  to  meet 
the  situation?  Is  there  a  Christian  revelation,  or  are  we  left  to  discover 
something  for  ourselves  and  make  the  best  of  it?  Are  we  any  better 
than  Socrates  or  Buddha,  or  is  Christianity  just  another  item  in  what 
the  disciple  of  Troeltsch  would  call  historical  relativism?  Now  Brunner 
is  sure  that  God  has  spoken  to  man  in  Christ — ephapax  (Romans  6:io, 
Hebrews  io:io) — once  for  all — and  in  Christ  done  something  for  man 
once  for  all,  which  is  final  and  which  does  not  need  to  be  repeated — 
and  this  Word  and  this  Deed  of  God  is,  just  because  it  is  final,  ever 
efficacious.  This  is  God's  Word  wherein  He  tells  man  what  his  sinful 
condition  is  and  His  verdict  upon  it  and  His  remedy  for  it.  We  have 
that  verdict  and  that  remedy  in  the  Scriptures  and  no  where  else,  not 
in  sun  or  star,  or  in  the  soul  of  man.  There  has  been  too  much 
patronizing  of  the  Scriptures,  too  much  talking  down  to  them,  too  much 
tearing  of  them  limb  from  limb,  like  the  body  of  Isis,  and  too  little 
listening  to  them,  or  rather  to  God  speaking  through  them.  So  Brunner 
exalts  God's  Word  in  the  Scriptures.  He  hears  in  them  God  speaking 
to  man,  redeeming  man,  calling  on  men,  and  faith  is  a  response  to  that. 
We  do  not  need  to  go  up  to  heaven  on  a  climax  perfectionis  by  intuition 
to  bring  Christ  down,  or  dive  into  the  purple  depths  of  our  own  confused 
souls,  or  coquet  with  the  objectifications  of  our  own  subjectivity,  or  wait 
for  Einstein  to  tell  us  something  of  the  starry  heavens,  or  argue  about  Q 
and  the  sources.  The  Word  is  nigh  thee — 3.  Divine  Datum— a  Divine 
Speech— God  manifest  in  the  Flesh,  justified  in  Spirit — this  is  the 
open  secret  of  our  religion— open  to  faith,  closed  to  incredulity  and 
indifference.  This  is  God's  call,  and  response  to  this  is  faith — for  faith 
and  revelation  are  two  sides  of  the  same  thing— the  bridal  of  sky  and 
earth,  of  God  and  the  soul,  and  faith  carries  with  it  its  own  evidence 
not   because   of   its   psychological   but  because   of   its   ontological    or  the- 
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ological  content.  Thus  the  Swiss  writer,  ringing  the  changes  on  this 
theme.  On  his  view  an  attitude  like  what  the  American  w^riter  adopts 
is  concerned  with  the  outer  courts  of  the  temple  and  is  half  alarmed 
at  an  amorphous  something  called  Humanism  and  wants  to  reason  with 
it.  The  Swiss  treats  it^  as  a  Sham  or  as  the  objectified  Shadow  of  the 
great  confusion  in  man's  uncertain  soul,  waiting  for  the  Word  of  God, 
which  Word  alone  can  give  light  and  deliverance.  The  one  proclaims 
a  Gospel  based  on  God's  fact  in  Christ,  the  record  of  which  is  in  the 
Scriptures,  the  other  proposes  a  discussion  on  certainty  in  which  the 
Scriptures  are  put  along  side  other  sources  of  insight  or  asks  us  tenta- 
tively to  make  a  hypothesis  and  verify  it  in  practice,  and  yet  Dr.  Brown 
also  washes  to  lead  his  readers  to  Christ  and  attempts  to  show  the  rea- 
sonableness of  making  Christianity  a  hypothesis  on  which  to  act.  He  says 
much  that  is  valuable  about  the  pathways  to  certainty  (which  can  be 
profitably  compared  and  contrasted  with  the  150  pages  of  Dorner  System 
of  Christian  Doctrine  Vol.  I),  and  his  book  is  a  mirror  in  which  is 
reflected  the  confusion  of  the  age  and  an  attempt  to  dispel  this  confusion. 
We  personally  are  sorry  that  he  has  dissolved  revelation,  giving  a  por- 
tion to  reason  and  intuition  and  authority  and  experiment,  and  we  have 
the  feeling  that  the  Swiss  writer  in  his  emphasis  on  revelation  as  the 
supreme  category  is  truer  to  the  language  and  to  the  Spirit  of  the  New 
Testament.  Not  any  revelation,  but  a  definite  final  redemptive  revela- 
tion— the  Word  of  God,  of  which  the  Scriptures  are  the  depositary  and 
the  Church  the  organ,  not  the  creator  or  the  guarantee.  The  Reformers 
at  any  rate  put  God  speaking  in  His  Word  and  the  Holy  Spirit  within 
corroborating  this  as  the  source  of  certainty — not  a  certainty  about  ever}-- 
thing,  but  a  certainty  about  all  necessary  for  salvation  for  life  and 
godliness.  It  seems  a  grave  misunderstanding  of  Christianity  to  regard 
it  as  something  which  we  have  to  remake  every  day  and  each  man  to 
make  for  himself,  as  if  God  had  not  spoken  and  acted  finally  in  Christ — 
or  to  put  reason  or  nature  or  intuition,  or  Church,  on  a  level  with  Scrip- 
ture as  sources  of  the  factual  kernel  of  Christian  historic  revelation. 
Christianity  is  there,  final.  Its  appropriation,  interpretation  and  applica- 
tion are  ever  new — made  in  the  soul,  but  these  are  its  creation — thev 
do  not  make  revelation,  it  makes  them.  What  we  would  like  from  both 
these  writers  is  a  discussion  of  w^hat  the  Word  of  God  is,  for  this  alone 
is  the  source  of  certainty — and  we  think  an  unfolding  of  the  content 
of  this  Word  might  lead  us  even  to-day,  as  of  old,  to  say  that  it_  is 
sufficient,  perspicuous,  efficient,  and  authoritative  for  man's  redemption 
and  sanctification,  telling  us  what  we  are  to  believe  concerning  God  and 
v^hat  duty  God  requires  of  man.  This  word  is  what  gives  the  Scrin- 
tures,  the  Church,  and  the  individual  both  authority  and  certainty,  and  so 
we  leave  both  these  writers,  feeling  that  each  has  a  message  for  a  bur- 
dened,   perplexed   and  uncertain   world. 

DONALD   MACKENZIE. 


The  Bible  in  Art.      Compiled  by  Louise  Haskell  Daly,  New  York  and 
Boston:    Charles   Scribner's   Sons,   1930.      pp.   18;    306.      $2.00. 

"The  Bible  in  Art"  is  an  antholog>-,  or  collection,  of  Bible  stories. 
There  are  two  hundred  stories,  and  those  have  been  selected  which 
have  most  influenced  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men,  and  which  have  been 
reproduced   or   sus^gested   in   art   and   literature. 

In  the  introduction  the  compiler  says,  "The  language  of  the  Bible 
is    reproduced,    but    the    stories    are    greatly    condensed.      A    few    verbal 
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changes  are  made  for  the  sake  of  clearness  and  economy :  for  example, 
a  name  is  substituted  for  a  pronoun,  or  vice  versa;  prepositions  and 
conjunctions  are  transferred  or  altered  where  necessary;  a  few  trans- 
positions of  incidents  are  made  to  simplify  the  flow  of  the  narrative; 
in  a  few  instances,  a  brief  phrase  sums  up  a  long  recital.  No  change, 
however,  has  been  made  that  alters  the  sense  or  intention  of  the  original. 
In  the  process  of  summarizing  the  stories,  passages  which  are  widely 
separated  in  the  Bible  are  brought  together;  words,  many  verses  apart, 
flow  into  one  phrase ;  the  several  Gospel  accounts  of  one  event  are 
interwoven  into  a  single  narrative,  made  up  of  words,  phrases,  and  inci- 
dents selected  from  the  separate  sources." 

"It  is  hoped  that  nothing  in  these  minor  changes  will  offend  the 
reader.  The  attempt  had  been  to  present  the  stories  in  a  language  more 
splendid  than  any  paraphrase.  The  rhythm  and  expression  of  the  King 
James  Version  are  part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  literary  inheritance. 
More  than  any  other  single  influence,  the  Bible  has  moulded  the  English 
language." 

The  book  is  arranged  in  two  parts :  the  Old  Testament,  with  its 
Apocrypha ;  the  New  Testament,  and  two  Appendices,  containing  selec- 
tions from  the  Apocrypha  and  the  Psalms. 

This  book  will  be  of  special  value  to  the  visitor  to  art  galleries 
where  Bible  scenes  are  portrayed.  To  study  a  picture  with  this  book 
in  hand,  and  reading  the  Bible  story  which  has  given  the  artist  his 
inspiration,  is  to  make  the  scene  much  more  vivid.  The  writer  of  this 
review  is  looking  at  Da  Vinci's  "The  Last  Supper",  hanging  on  the 
wall  of  his  room  as  he  reads  the  Bible  narrative.  The  Bible  story, 
brought  afresh  to  the  mind,  gives  a  clearer  and  fuller  meaning  to  the 
work  of  the  artist,  and  the  picture  makes  the  Bible  narrative  more  vivid. 

This  anthology  assembles  the  Bible  stories  into  a  convenient  and 
readable  form,  and  one  will  find  it  both  interesting  and  profitable  to  read 
the  book  through.  The  work  is  full  enough  to  give  a  quite  complete 
record  of  Bible  historv.  Any  book  that  leads  people  to  read  again  these 
narratives,  the  most  important  part  of  the  Bible,  has  a  distinct  value. 

The  book  can  fill  a  place  in  family  devotions,  especially  where  there 
are  children.  No  part  of  the  Bible  is  of  so  much  interest  and  profit  to 
children  as  these   Bible   stories. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  King  James  Version  has  choice  English, 
some  will  wish  that  the  American  Standard  Version  had  been  used. 
The  latter  is  more  exact  in  the  translation,  and  in  many  other  respects 
to  be  preferred  to  the  former.  For  example,  on  pages  51  and  56,  the 
obsolete  word  "wot"  is  used.  It  would  be  much  better  to  put  in  poetic 
form  the  Psalms  and  other  parts  of  the  Bible  which  are  poetry.  Thus  it 
would  be  a  decided  advantage  to  follow  the  American  Standard  Version, 
and  thereby  retain  the  parallelism  of  Hebrew  poetry. 

There  are  a  few  omissions  in  the  Bible  text  which  are  somewhat 
unfortunate.  As  an  example  of  this,  we  note  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Isaiah.  Verses  four  and  five  are  omitted.  But  the  thought  in  verse  six 
does  not  follow  that  in  verse  three.  Verse  five  should  not  have  been 
omitted,  since  the  live  coal  was  made  to  touch  the  mouth  of  the  prophet 
as  a  result  of  the  confession  made  in  verse  five. 

In  some  notes  on  page  123,  the  word  "Assyria"  is  used  incorrectlj 
for  Babylonia  or  Chaldea. 

M.  M.  RODGERS,  '03. 
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Educational  Movements  of  Today.     By  Walter  Albion  Squires,  Phil- 
adelphia:    The  Westminster  Press.      1930.     pp.   268.      $1.25. 

Dr.  Walter  A.  Squires,  Superintendent  of  Week-day  and  Vaca- 
tion Schools  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  here  gives  a  forceful  pre- 
sentation of  his  own  point  of  view  concerning  the  various  educa- 
tional and  religious  philosophies  and  methods  of  today  and  his  own 
convictions  concerning  the  place  and  task  of  the  Church  in  the 
total  education  of  the  child.  He  discusses  the  secularization  of  the 
entire  school  system  from  elementary  school  to  university  and  feels 
that  the  public  institutions  of  a  democracy  should  be  broadly  re- 
ligious, though  he  recognizes  that  no  religious  test  can  be  required 
of  teachers,  and  that  they  will  naturally  affect  the  popular  phi- 
losophy of  the  day  in  which  they  live.  He  analyzes  with  care  the 
various  views  of  philosophy,  psychology,  and  history  to  be  found 
in  schools  and  feels  that  a  man  or  a  movement  that  has  anti-re- 
ligious views  on  any  subject  will  be  incapable  of  any  contribution 
to  the  science  of  education.  He  defends  the  position  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  broadly  religious,  the  school  system  must  recognize 
the  place  of  religion  in  the  education  of  every  child,  and  so  must 
cooperate  with  the  Church  in  completing  the  task.  The  separation 
of  Church  and  State,  he  defines  as  cooperation  without  interference 
or  advantage  on  either  side. 

A  second  section  deals  with  the  awakening  in  the  churches 
and  a  definition  of  the  specific  task  of  religious  education  as  that  of 
leading  the  individual  to  a  faith  in  Jesus  as  Saviour  and  to  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  trained  and  obedient  life  to  His  service.  Under  the  cap- 
tion of  "the  supremacy  of  Jesus"  he  discusses  the  content  of  re- 
ligious education,  the  criterion  of  progress,  Christian  unity.  Church 
School  leadership.  He  feels  that  choice  must  be  made  between  his- 
toric Christianity  and  all  the  undesirable  extremes  of  modern  ten- 
dencies, that  unity  must  depend  on  likemindedness,  on  agreement 
with  a  truth  absolute,  eternal,  and  universal.  He  again  points  out 
the  dangers  of  the  modern  trends  in  education  and  evaluates  them 
against  the  postulates  of  historic  theology. 

Part  three  is  concerned  with  a  more  detailed  examination  of 
the  possibilities  of  his  conclusion, — that  the  public  school  must  be 
broadly  religious  and  must  cooperate  with  the  Church.  He  dis- 
cusses in  detail  the  practice  in  the  various  states  as  to  Bible  read- 
ing and  release  of  pupils  for  religious  instruction.  A  thorough  ae- 
fense  of  the  Week-day  School  of  Religion  of  the  various  types  fol- 
lows. 

The  book  raises  some  very  important  issues  and  will  stimulate 
in  the  thoughtful  reader  a  number  of  questions  which  justify  fur- 
ther investigation  and  thorough  thinking. 

BLANCHE  CARRIER. 


The  Church  School  H^iimal  for  Youth.  Edited  by  Calvin  W.  Laufer, 
D.D.,  Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1928.  417  pp.  $1.00 
single  copy,   8  0  cents  in  quantity. 

One  of  the  more  recent  publications  of  the  Westminster  Press 
is  The  Church  School  Hymnal  for  Youth,  provided  by  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Christian  Education,  for  Intermediates,  Seniors  and 
Young  People.      This  is   the  sort   of  book  that  demands  the  close 
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attention  of  every  person  who  has  to  deal  with  the  musical  services 
of  religious  gatherings  for  young  or  old.  As  is  claimed  in  the 
preface,  the  hymnal  is  finely  balanced  with  new  and  old,  both  in 
words  and  music.  It  presents  a  wide  variety — enough  familiar  ma- 
terial to  insure  general  response,  and  suflacient  novelty  in  both 
hymns  and  music  to  sustain  interest  for  a  long  period.  Place  is 
made  for  such  tunes  as  the  Welsh  "All  Through  the  Night,"  the  old 
Dutch  "Hymn  of  Thanksgiving,"  the  English  tunes,  "The  Winter 
Night",  "What  Child  is  This",  "We  three  Kings",  and  "Forest 
Green"';  and  P.  C.  Lutkin's  tune  "Into  the  Woods  My  Master  Went". 
There  are  also  some  of  the  best  of  the  "Gospel  Hymns."  The  cheap, 
tawdry  music  so  often  characteristic  of  Sunday  School  and  similar 
books  is  missing,  as  it  should  be. 

Furthermore,  there  are  eighteen  pages  of  instrumental  music 
suitable  for  church  use;  fifty  pages  of  "Worship  Materials",  with 
instructions  for  use;  and  twelve  pages  of  religious  poetry. 

Dr.  Laufer  and  his  committee  are  to  be  thanked  for  this  emi- 
nently sensible  and  useful  addition  to  the  Presbyterian  Board's 
list  of  music  books.  CHARLES  N.  BOYD. 

^     ^3     ^ 
Vesper  Chimes.    Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press.      1930.      pp. 

288.      65  cents. 

One  of  the  late  additions  to  the  song-book  publications  of  the 
Westminster  Press  is  "Vesper  Chimes",  a  collection  intended  for 
evening  services.  It  is  not  intended  to  supplant  the  Hymnal,  and 
it  does  not  belong  in  the  series  of  books  intended  for  use  in  the 
Sunday-school  or  for  the  services  of  the  young  people  of  the  church. 
Two  hundred  and  eighty  of  its  three  hundred  and  one  hymns  and 
tunes  are  already  familiar  to  the  average  congregation,  and  the 
proportion  of  new  material  offered  is  purposely  very  small.  Its 
character  is  decidedly  more  evangelistic  than  the  usual  product 
of  the  Westminster  Press,  and  perhaps  one-tenth  of  the  gospel 
hymns  and  tunes  included  in, the  book  could  be  omitted  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  standard  usually  maintained  by  the  Board. 

The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  convenient,  and  the  customary 
indices,  responsive  readings,  and  orders  of  service  are  included. 
The  price  in  quantities  is  fifty  cents.        CHARLES  N    BOYD 

^    ^    :s 

The  Fishermen's  Saint.  By  Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell.  New  York:   Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.      1930.      $1.00. 

This  is  an  inspiring  little  book  by  one  of  the  great  Christians  of 
our  age  who  has  won  the  right  to  speak  because  of  his  life  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  the  Labrador  fishermen.  It  contains  the  address  which 
its  author  dehvered  at  St.  Andrews  on  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration 
as  rector  of  the  University.  It  was  addressed  to  an  audience,  made  up 
mainly  of  young  men,  and  it  was  well  adapted  to  its  first  hearers.  But 
It  contains  such  a  virile  Christian  message,  that  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  young  man  as  he  begins  life  whether  in  college  or  in 
business.  Dr.  Grenfell's  wholesome  Christian  philosophy  of  life  as  set 
forth  in  this  booklet  will  be  a  strong  antidote  to  some  of  the  moral 
sophistries  which  are  being  paraded  under  learned  titles.  A  minister 
could  not  do  better  than  have  two  or  three  copies  of  the  book  for 
circulation  among  the  young  men  of  his  congregation. 

JAMES  A.  KELSO. 
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FOUNDED  BT  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  1826 


The  Faculty  consists  of  eigM  professors  and  three 
instructors.  A  complete  theological  curriculum,  with 
elective  courses  leading  to  degrees  of  S.T.B.  and  S.T*M. 
Graduate  courses  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.,  are  open  to 
properly  qualified  students  of  the  Seminary.  A  special 
course  is  offered  in  Practical  Christian  Ethics,  in  which 
students  investigate  the  problems  of  city  missions, 
settlement  work,  and  other  forms  of  Christian  activity. 
A  new  department  of  Eeligious  Education  was  inaugu- 
rated with  the  opening  of  the  term  beginning  September 
1922.  The  City  of  Pittsburgh  affords  unusual  opportuni- 
ties for  the  study  of  social  problems. 

The  students  have  exceptional  library  facilities.  The 
Seminary  Library  of  45,000  volumes  contains  valuable 
collections  of  works  in  all  departments  of  Theology,  but 
is  especially  rich  in  Exegesis  and  Church  History;  the 
students  also  have  access  to  the  Carnegie  Library,  which 
is  situated  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  Seminary 
buildings. 

Two  post-graduate  fellowships  ($600  and  $800)  are 
annually  awarded  members  of  the  graduating  class  who 
have  the  highest  rank  and  have  spent  three  years  in  the 
institution. 

Two  entrance  prizes,  each  of  $300,  are  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  a  competitive  examination  to  college  gradu- 
ates of  high  rank. 

All  the  public  buildings  of  the  Seminary  are  new. 
The  dormitory  was  dedicated  May  9,  1912,  and  is 
equipped  with  the  latest  modern  improvements,  includ- 
ing gymnasium,  Social  ball,  and  students'  commons.  The 
group  consisting  of  a  new  Administration  Building  and 
Library  was  dedicated  May  4,  1916.  Competent  judges 
have  pronounced  these  buildings  the  handsomest  struc- 
stures  architecturally  in  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  and  un- 
surpassed either  in  beauty  or  equipment  by  any  other 
group  of  buildings  devoted  to  theological  education  in 
the  United  States. 

For  further  information,  address 

President  James  A.  Kelso, 
North  Side,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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The  Graduating  Class 

BACHELOR   OF  SACRED  THEOLOGY 

K.  Logan  Barnes— College  of  AVooster,  A.  B.,  1928.  Or- 
dained, May  13,  1931,  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh. 
Supplying  Lincoln  Place  Presbyterian  Church. 

Charles  Clair  Berryhill — Pennsylvania  State  College, 
A.  B.,  1928.  Ordained,  April  21,  1931,  Presbytery  of 
Blairsville,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Plum  Creek 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  Texas,  Pa.,  May  9,  1931, 
and  of  the  Renton  Presbyterian  Church,  June  26, 
1931,    Residence,  Unity,  Pa. 

Marshall  Denny  Berryhill — Pennsylvania  State  College, 
A.  B.,  1928^!  Ordained,  April  21,  1931,  Presbytery  of 
Blairsville.  Pastor,  Poke  Pun  Presbyterian  Church, 
R.  D.  1,  Apollo,  Pa. 

Dalton  William  Davis — West  Virginia  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege, A.  B.,  1928.  Ordained,  Pittsburgh  Conference, 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  October  5,  1930,  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  James  Street  M.  E.  Church, 
Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  October  12,  1930. 

John  Charles  Doudna — Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, A.  B.,  1928.  Supplying  the  Fawcett  M.  E. 
Church,  Boyce  Station,  Washington  County,  Pa. 

Robert  K.  Fogal— College  of  Wooster,  B.  S.,  1928.  Or- 
dained by  the  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh,  May  23, 
1931,  and  early  in  June  went  as  a  missionary  to 
Hoonah,  Alaska. 
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John  Edward  Jackson — Research  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  B.  E.  E.,  1929.  Ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Barnes- 
boro,  Pa.,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Blairsville,  June  23, 
1931. 

Chai  Choon  Kim — Aoyama  Gakuin  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Tokyo,  Japan,  1928.  Expects  to  stay  in  the 
Seminary  for  an  additional  year  of  post-graduate 
work. 

James  Enfield  Leaman — Gettysburg  College,  A.  B.,  1914. 
Ordained,  July  9,  1931,  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  Etna  Presbyterian 
Church,  July  15,  1931. 

M.  Rudolph  Miller— Yale  University,  A.  B.,  1926.  Or- 
dained, April  3,  1931,  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh,, 
Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Newell,  W.  Va. 

Demeter  Stoyanoff — American  Gymnasium  of  Samokov, 
Bulgaria,  1919.  Is  in  charge  of  missionary  work 
among  Bulgarians  in  Toronto,  Canada,  during 
summer,  and  is  planning  to  return  to  the  Seminary 
for  a  year  of  post-graduate  work. 

AVilliam  Thomas  Swaim,  Jr. — University  of  Tennessee, 
A.  B.,  1928.  Ordained,  August  31,  1931,  Union  Pres- 
bytery. Assistant  pastor.  Pine  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Cornelius  Sexton  Thomas — Gettysburg  College,  A.  B., 
1927.  Ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Mt, 
Prospect  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hickory,  Pa.,  by 
Presbytery  of  Washington,  March  27,  1931. 

Harold  Randolph  Tolliver — University  of  Pittsburgh, 
A.  B.,  1928.  Ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
Grace  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh,  May  5,  1931. 
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Arthur  C.  Walter— Grove  City  College,  A.  B.,  1928.  Or- 
dained, April  21,  1931,  Presbytery  of  Blairsville  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  Boulevard  Presbyterian 
Church,  Columbus,  Ohio,  June  3,  1931. 

Raymond  David  Walter — Grove  City  College,  A.  B., 
1928.  .Ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  Salem,  Ohio,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Mahoning,  May  15,  1931. 

Lewis  Alfred  Westphal— College  of  Wooster,  A.  B.,  1928. 
Ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Brentwood 
Presbyterian  Church,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Pitts- 
burgh, April  19,  1931.  Residence,  103  East  Garden 
Road,  Pittsburgh  (10),  Pa. 

BACHELOR   OF  SACRED  THEOLOGY 

Edward  Clair  Good — Western  Theological  Seminary, 
Pittsburgh,  S.  T.  B.,  1916.  Pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Leechburg,  Pa. 

Ross  Milton  Haveriield — Western  Theological  Seminarv, 
Pittsburgh,  S.  T.  B.,  1924.  Pastor,  Westfield  Pres- 
byterian Church,  R.  F.  D.,  Mahoningtown,  Pa. 

Linus  Johnson — Bethel  Theological  Seminary,  Th.  B., 
1920  and  B.  D.,  1925.  Pastor,  First  Swedish  Baptist 
Church,  Stromsburg,  Nebraska. 

Bela  Pap — Reformed  Theological  Seminary  of  Buda- 
pest, 1929.  Pastor  of  a  Hungarian  Reformed 
Church  in  Budapest,  Hungary. 

William  T.  Swaim,  Jr. — (of  the  Senior  Class). 
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The  Record  of  a  Zealous  Life* 

At  Williamstown,  Massachusetts,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century,  there  lived  and  labored  a  minister 
of  eminent  ability  and  piety.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  and  at  the  same  time '  chaplain  of 
Williams  College.  He  was  of  Puritan  descent;  as  was 
also  his  companion  in  life,  who  was  a  lineal  descendant 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  'Hhe  forefathers" 
viz:  John  Eliot,  called  "the  Apostle  to  the  Indians"  and 
also  "the  Morning  Star  of  Missionary  Enterprise".  He 
himself  had  a  holy  zeal  in  this  noble  cause,  w^hich  so 
affected  the  general  tone  of  his  ministrations,  that  under 
them  commenced,  in  later  years,  the  great  revival  of 
American  Foreign  Missions.  Who  has  not  heard  of 
Samuel  John  Mills,  Gordon  Hall,  and  James  Richards? 
These  men  drew  the  very  inspiration  that  made  their 
lives  sublime  from  the  fervid  words  of  this  earnest  serv- 
ant of  the  Lord.  The  famous  hay-stack  prayer  meeting 
was  a  notable  result  of  his  labors,  but  one  that  he  was 
not  spared  to  have  a  personal  knowledge  of;  for  while  he 
was  yet  in  the  zenith  of  his  usefulness,  when  the  interest 
attending  his  life  work  was  culminating  in  a  remarkable 
ingathering,  he  was  suddenly  removed  by  death  from  the 
church  which  he  had  served  nearly  thirty  years  and  the 
literary  institution  with  which  he  had  long  stood  con- 
nected. 

This  man  was  the  Rev.  Seth  Swift,  a  brother  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Job  Swift,  and  also  a  brother  of  Gen.  Herman 
Swift  of  the  Revolutionary  Army.  He  was  a  finished 
scholar,  a  sound  theologian,  and  a  pure  patriot  during  all 
the  trying  period  of  the  American  Revolution. 

He  left  several  children,  and  among  them  a  boy  of 

*The  editor  came  into  the  possession  of  this  anonymous  bio- 
graphy of  Dr.  Elisha  P.  Swift  through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Henrietta 
Wright,  a  granddaughter  of  the  subject  of  the  sketch.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  Rev.  Edward  P.  Swift,  a  son  of  Dr.  Swift,  and  a  reference 
on  the  last  page  of  the  article  enables  us  to  fix  1872  as  the  date 
when  it  was  written. 
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about  fourteen  and  a  half  years.  This  youth  in  his  quiet 
rural  home  in  a  country  town,  among  the  mountains  of 
New  England,  though  fatherless  and  in  a  measure  friend- 
less, was  destined  to  exert,  for  many  years,  an  important 
direct  and  personal  influence  for  good,  in  and  through 
various  beneficent  organizations,   upon  large   communi- 


REV.  ELISHA  P.  SWIFT,  D.D. 

ties,  not  only  in  this,  but  also  in  distant  lands,  and  a  re- 
view of  his  subsequent  career  is  given  here  in  the  belief 
that  its  perusal  will  be  interesting  and  profitable. 

He  had  been  named  Elisha  Pope  Swift.  His  first 
name  was  identical  with  that  of  a  paternal  uncle  who 
lived  at  Philadelphia,  while  his  second,  homely  enough, 
perpetuated  the  maiden  name  of  his  paternal  grand- 
mother.    There  is  at  least  one  native  preacher  and  con- 
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vert  from  heathenism  in  a  foreign  land  who  wears  his 
name  in  full.  He  had  passed  his  infancy  and  childhood 
in  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  health,  had  attended 
school,  and  with  a  rare  aptitude  for  study  had  applied 
himself  to  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  an  education.  Yet 
the  only  thing  for  which  he  was  distinguished  that  could 
be  regarded  as  a  preintimation  of  his  future  career  as  a 
public  speaker,  was  a  special  fondness  for  boyish  decla- 
mation which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  gratifying,  not  by 
addressing  fields  of  cabbage  heads  as  another  youth  once 
did,  but  by  making  pathetic  appeals  to  certain  refractory 
cows,  whom  it  was  his  claih^  duty  to  drive  to  and  from 
their  pasture. 

But  the  time  had  come  when  he  must  leave  the  loved 
scenes  and  congenial  employs  of  his  schoolbo}^  days  and 
enter  upon  the  sterner  duties  of  life  in  some  one  of  its 
many  vocations.  The  world  with  its  various  industries 
was  before  him.  What  should  he  do?  He  tried  clerking 
in  a  store,  but  that  was  not  at  all  to  his  taste.  He  entered 
a  printing  establishment  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
business,  but  that  did  not  suit  him.  Then  he  taught 
school;  that  was  an  occupation  more  to  his  fancy.  But 
he  had  higher  aspirations  and  there  was  one  thing  which 
more  than  all  else  he  earnestly  desired  to  do;  it  was  to 
return  to  his  native  jilace  and  enter  college,  and  as  soon 
as  his  way  could  be  prepared  he  did  it.  One  incident 
in  his  college  life  must  be  recorded.  One  morning  a  fel- 
low-student whose  room  he  was  entering,  exclaimed: 
^'You  have  light,  I  can  see  it.''  And  it  was  so.  It  was 
the  season  of  his  conversion  and  his  very  countenance, 
it  would  seem,  was  irradiated  by  the  light  of  divine  love 
and  joy  which  he  then  experienced. 

French  infidelity  had  a  few  years  before  spread  its 
baneful  influences  over  the  country  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  students  of  the  college  were  either  avowed  in- 
fidels or  tinctured  with  skepticism  in  some  of  its  forms. 
They  openly  scoffed  at  religion  and  wantonly  persecuted 
those  who  professed  it.     To  become  religious  in  those 
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times  was  to  be  unpopular,  to  be  ostracised,  to  be  ridi- 
culed, to  be  maltreated.  Yet  boldly  and  fearlessly  this 
young  convert  at  once  took  his  stand  as  a  believer,  and 
cheerfully  passed  througli  an  ordeal  of  which  youthful 
professors  of  more  modern  times  knew  nothing. 

Further  than  this  nothing  noteworthy  occurred  to 
vary  the  ordinary  routine  of  his  college  course,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  months  spent  in  teaching  he  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  his  studies  with  a  high  scholarship, 
and  graduated  with  the  honors  of  his  class.  Of  his  class- 
mates, so  far  as  is  known  only  one  now  survives  viz: 
William  Cullen  Bryant.  The  six  years  of  his  life  that  im- 
mediately succeeded  were  full  of  changes  and  vicissi- 
tudes. It  was  his  lot  to  be  in  journeyings  oft:  a  stranger 
in  strange  places.  First  we  find  him  for  a  few  days  at 
the  peaceful  residence  of  his  mother  at  Lee,  Mass.;  then 
at  Newton,  X.  J.,  where  he  taught  school  for  a  few 
months;  then  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary;  then  in 
various  parts  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  occupying  a 
vacation  in  traveling  as  an  agent  for  a  new  edition  of 
Scott's  Family  Bible;  then  back  again  at  the  Seminary  at 
Princeton;  then  licensed  and  laboring  as  a  traveling  mis- 
sionary away  off  in  the  frontier  settlements  of  western 
New  York;  next  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  making  a  formal 
tender  of  his  services  to  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions;  next  traveling  as  an  agent 
for  this  Board  through  Xew  York,  Xew  Jersey,  and  Con- 
necticut; then  again  traversing  this  latter  State  in  the 
service  of  the  Domestic  Missionary  Society  of  Connecti- 
cut; then  as  soliciting  agent  back  again  in  the  service  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  P^oreign  Mis- 
sions; then  in  Boston  urging  his  speedy  embarkation  as 
a  missionary;  next  in  Salem,  Mass.,  temporarily  supply- 
ing the  pulpit  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  there;  then 
back  again  in  Boston  and  in  the  old  Park  Street  Church 
being  ordained  a  missionary  to  the  heathen;  next  at 
Hanover,  X.  J.,  where  he  was  married  to  Miss  E.  D. 
Beach,  a  niece  of  his  friend  and  counselloi^,  the  late  Rev. 
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Ashbel  Green,  D.D.,  LL.D.;  tlien  on  a  wedding  tour  and 
visit  among  liis  friends  through  New  England;  then  off 
on  a  special  agency  for  the  American  Board,  traveling 
for  five  months  on  horseback  through  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Delaware;  then  operating 
as  an  agent  for  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and  also 
for  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society;  and  finally, 
settling  as  pastor  of  a  Church  at  Dover,  Delaware. 

Why  w^as  he  not  at  once  sent  out,  in  accordance  with 
his  earnest  wishes,  as  a  missionary  to  some  heathen  coun- 
try as  India  f  The  reason  was  that  the  Association  under 
whose  care  he  had  placed  hiniself,  was  then  in  its  infancy 
and  so  much  hampered  in  its  operations  for  Avant  of 
means  as  to  be  unable  to  immediately  send  out  all  those 
whose  services  it  wished  to  accept.  Some  were  obliged 
to  wait  and  he  among  them.  Why  then  was  his  departure 
delayed,  from  season  to  season  for  so  unreasonable  a 
length  of  time!  As  the  Association  with  which  he  was 
connected  was  an  irresponsible  one,  no  entirely  satisfac- 
tory reason  has  been  or  can  be  given  to  this  question. 
It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  there  was  a  desire 
with  it  to  make  his  services  as  special  agent  available 
in  a  financial  way  as  long  as  possible.  Nearly  two  years 
passed  when,  disheartened  by  the  repeated  vexatious  de- 
lays he  met  with  and  finding  a  new  and  more  serious 
hindrance  in  the  protracted  and  critical  illness  of  his 
wife's  mother,  he  withdrew  from  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  It  may  be  added 
here  that  the  service  which  he  rendered  while  on  these 
various  special  agencies  was  efficient  and  important  and 
elicited  letters  of  high  commendation  from  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee  of  the  Board.  While  in  this  work  he 
usually  preached  nearly  every  day,  besides  three  times 
on  the  Sabbath.  Wherever  he  went  he  was  instrumental 
in  awakening  by  stirring  and  powerful  appeals  a  new 
interest  in  Christian  Missions.  In  raising  funds  for  this 
object  he  was  eminently  successful,  and  once  in  the  City 
of  New  York  he  received  a  large  collection  that  he  was 
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unable  to  take  from  the  Churcli  without  assistance.  Fre- 
quent overtures  were  made  to  him  to  settle,  Avhich,  how- 
ever, he  steadfastly  declined  so  long  as  the  Avay  seemed 
to  be  open  for  his  going  on  his  contemplated  mission. 

Mr.  Swift  had  not  been  laboring  more  than  a  year  at 
Dover  when  there  seemed  to  be  indications  that  his  serv- 
ices were  in  requisition  in  a  more  promising  and  influ- 
ential field.  In  1817  he  had  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  missionary  agent,  preached  in  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Pittsburgh.  Nearly  two  years  later  this 
Church,  which  had  in  the  meantime  become  vacant,  found 
its  attention  directed  to  the  young  missionary  whose 
preaching  on  that  occasion  its  congregation  still  held  in 
pleasant  remembrance.  An  invitation  which  was  ex- 
tended to  him  to  visit  and  preach  for  the  people  of  this 
charge  was  accepted  by  him  and  a  month  spent  in  labor 
and  intercourse  with  them.  Then  followed  a  unanimous 
call  to  the  pastorate  of  this  Church,  which  he  also  ac- 
cepted, and  entered  upon  his  labors  with  it  in  about  two 
months,  having  in  the  meantime  returned  to  Dover  and 
removed  his  family  to  Pittsburgh.  His  pastoral  connec- 
tion with  the  Second  Church  continued  thirteen  years 
and  four  months  and  until,  in  the  judgment  of  his 
brethren,  his  whole  time  was  needed  in  conducting  the 
affairs  of  an  institution  he  had  founded  and  fostered, 
called  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  He  found 
the  Church  $10,000.00  in  debt,  he  left  it  with  this  debt 
nearly  removed;  wlien  he  took  charge  of  it,  there  were 
only  eighty-eight  members,  at  the  time  of  his  resignation 
there  were  three  hundred  eighty-five.  His  hrbors  during 
this  period  were  not  confined  to  his  own  Churcli  or  im- 
mediate community.  He  would  often  take  long  and 
fatiguing  rides  into  the  country  to  preach  in  sparsely 
settled  and  destitute  places.  The  services  which  he  con- 
ducted on  such  occasions  were  sometimes  held  in  the 
woods  which  were  ''God's  first  temples",  at  other  times 
those  assembling  w^ere  accommodated  in  a  mill  or  a  barn. 
The  Gospel  was  thus  first  preached  by  him  in  many  local- 
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ities  where  there  are  now  strong  and  flourishing  churches. 
During  this  period  he  devoted  considerable  time  to  in- 
struction as  a  professor  in  the  Western  University  and 
labored  first  as  one  of  the  founders  and  afterward  as 
secretary  and  general  agent  of  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary. 

It  is  not  possible  in  the  present  cursory  review  of 
his  life  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  his  labors  through 
these  earlier  years  of  his  ministry  in  several  missionary 
organizations.  It  can  only  be  noted  briefly  that  he  be- 
came the  secretary  of  one  important  society,  and  as  there 
was  an  extensive  correspondence  and  much  active  labor 
connected  with  it,  spent  a  large  amount  of  time  for  many 
years  in  discharging  the  functions  of  this  (unsalaried) 
office;  and  that  he  founded  and  labored  most  assiduously 
for  another  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 

In  the  summer  of  1835  he  received  a  unanimous  call 
to  become  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Allegheny.  The  late  Hon.  E.  C.  Grier,  for  many  years 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  this  Church,  took 
a  deep  interest  in  its  welfare  and  exerted  his  influence  to 
promote  this  effort  to  secure  the  pastoral  services  of  Mr. 
Swift,  w^lio,  after  much  deliberation  and  consultation  with 
his  brethren,  deemed  it  his  duty  to  accept  this  call.  His 
retirement  from  direct  active  labor  in  the  missionary 
cause,  which  took  place  soon  after,  made  it  necessar}^  for 
him  to  relinquish  the  carrying  out  of  a  scheme  which 
he  had  carefully  matured  of  making  a  tour  for  mission- 
ary exploration  into  Central  Africa.  A  similar  service  in 
the  interest  of  science  and  evangelical  missions  has  at  a 
period  more  than  thirty  years  later,  been  performed  with 
partial  success,  although  it  is  to  be  feared  at  the  sacrifice 
of  his  own  valuable  life,  by  Dr.  Livingstone.  Dr.  Swift 
(the  honorary  degree  was,  by  an  unusual  coincidence, 
conferred  upon  him  by  two  colleges*  nearly  simultane- 
ously, a  few  months  after  his  re-settlement)   continued 

*Yale  of  Connecticut,  and  Jefferson  of  Pennsylvania. 
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in  this  pastorate  nearly  thirty  years  and  nntil  his  re- 
moval by  death.  Almost  from  its  first  inception  to  its 
close,  large  congregations  attended  upon  his  ministry. 
His  activity  in  the  pulpit  did  not  abate  nor  were  his  ser- 
mons less  fresh,  striking,  or  appropriate  as  he  grew 
older.  Many  of  the  discourses  that  he  preached  in  his 
advanced  years  were,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  had 
longest  sat  under  his  ministry,  the  best  of  his  life.  The 
deep  and  steady  religious  interest  that  prevailed  in  con- 
junction with  the  large  and  frequent  additions  to  the 
membership  of  his  church,  abundantly  attested  the  spir- 
itual power  of  his  preaching.  As  he  labored  on  his 
church,  besides  contributing  to  the  growth  and  stability 
of  neighboring  churches,  he  gave  also  of  its  membership 
to  the  formation  occasionally  of  new  organizations.  And 
yet  its  strength  was  not  impaired  nor  its  progress  re- 
tarded. It  had  about  one  hundred  sixty  conununicants 
when  he  took  charge  of  it;  when  his  connection  Avith  it 
ceased  it  numbered  over  four  hundred. 

More  than  forty-six  years  of  his  ministry  of  nearly 
half  a  century  were  spent  in  laboring  in  this  vicinity. 
During  this  period  which,  owing  to  peculiar  exceptional 
circumstances,  may  very  properly  be  considered  as  con- 
stituting but  one  pastorate,  he  preached,  exclusive  of 
ordinary  and  stated  week  day  services,  about  three  thou- 
sand times,  and  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the 
Church  one  thousand  six  hundred  thirty-four  persons, 
forty  of  whom  entered  the  ministry.  Of  these,  seven  hun- 
dred were  received  on  confession  of  their  faith  and  nine 
hundred  twenty-eight  on  certificate. 

Few  men  did  more  to  mold  the  sentiments  and  habits 
of  this  community  in  moral  and  religious  matters  than 
Dr.  Swift.  In  charitable  and  humane  associations  and 
in  all  schemes  of  active  benevolence  he  was  ever  promi- 
nent. 

He  allowed  no  opportunity  for  doing  good  to  pass 
unimproved.  A  prominent  and  gifted  minister,  who  has 
long  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  training  young  men  for 
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the  ministry  as  a  Seminary  professor,  himself  first  had 
his  attention  directed  to  the  ministry,  while  pursuing  his 
academical  studies,  by  a  few  words  in  season  spoken  to 
him  by  Dr.  Swift. 

His  forte  was  probably  extemporaneous  speaking. 
Many  of  his  happiest  efforts  as  a  public  speaker  were 
eitlier  wholly  unpremeditated  or  preceded  by  but  brief 
preparation.  If  Avas  not  unfrequently  a  source  of  sincere 
and  general  regret  that  remarks  made  by  him  on  special 
occasions  were  so  peculiarly  the  utterances  of  the  pass- 
ing moment  as  to  be  beyond  recall  when  wanted  for  pre- 
servation in  permanent  form.  Some  who  read  these  lines 
will  doubtless  remember  an  address  he  delivered  to  the 
citizens  of  this  vicinity  in  a  grove  near  where  now  stands 
the  late  residence  of  B.  H.  Painter,  Esq.,  in  Allegheny 
on  the  fourth  of  July,  1837.  He  was  listened  to  with 
close  attention  throughout  by  the  large  concourse  and 
before  evening  a  committee  waited  upon  him  and  re- 
quested a  copy  for  publication.  He  was  unable  to  fur- 
nish it,  however,  as  his  preparation  had  only  been  made 
before  breakfast  that  morning.  So  also  the  address  that 
he  delivered  at  the  funeral  of  his  friend  and  coadjutor. 
Dr.  Herron,  which  an  eminent  jurist  declared  to  be  'Hhe 
most  eloquent  he  had  ever  heard",  was  never  published 
because  it  could  not  be  reproduced.  It  is  generally 
known  that  he  seldom  used  a  manuscript  in  the  pulpit. 
Once  in  his  earlier  ministr^^  he  tried  it.  He  warmed  as 
he  proceeded  with  his  subject  until  it  became  apparent 
to  his  congregation  that  he  had  forgotten  entirely  that  he 
had  any  manuscript  at  all  before  him.  When  at  length 
he  turned  to  it,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  find  his  place, 
and  hastily  removing  the  paper  he  proceeded  to  finish  a 
sermon  of  great  excellence  without  any  further  reference 
to  it. 

The  official  positions  which  he  from  time  to  time  held 
in  connection  with  important  institutions  of  the  Church 
brought  him  occasionally  into  prominence  in  its  chief 
judicatory.    Yet  he  was  never  an  obtrusive  or  a  tenaci- 
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ous  speaker,  and  newspaper  writers  of  tlie  times  made 
mention  of  him  "as  speaking  seldom  and,  when  he  did, 
briefly  and  to  tlie  point".  He  was  not  well  versed  in  nor 
did  he  care  for  the  minor  points  involved,  in  parlia- 
mentary usage  and  his  habits  of  abstraction  unfitted  him 
for  the  details  of  ecclesiastical  business.  Had  it  not  been 
for  these  disqualifications  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he 
would  have  been  chosen  Moderator  on  one  of  the  three 
occasions  when  he  was  put  in  nomination  by  his  brethren 
for  that  office. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
which  met  in  1858  appointed  a  committee  to  revise  its 
Book  of  Discipline.  This  committee  originally  consisted 
of  the  late  Dr.  Thornwell,  the  late  Dr.  Moses  Hoge,  the 
late  Dr.  K.  J.  Breckenridge,  Dr.  McGill,  Dr.  Charles 
Hodge,  Dr.  Swift,  and  Judge  Tharswood.  The  committee 
held  meetings  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Allegheny 
which  were  attended  by  Dr.  Swift,  who  with  the  others, 
spent  much  time  in  preparing  a  report  embodying  many 
proposed  emendations  and  corrections.  For  various  rea- 
sons this  report  as  at  first  prepared  was  not  adopted  and 
the  labors  of  the  committee  as  originally  constituted  were 
never  made  available  to  the  Church. 

Dr.  Swift  was  one  of  the  leading  ministers  of  the 
Church  to  which  he  belonged  and  filled  every  position 
he  was  called  to  occupy  Avith  a  distinguished  ability 
lionorable  to  himself  and  advantageous  to  the  interests 
involved.  He  Avas  one  of  the  master-spirits  of  his  time, 
born  to  conceive  and  develop  schemes  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary moral  grandeur.  Eesolute  in  purpose,  dauntless 
amid  obstacles,  patient  and  laborious  in  application,  and 
unsurpassed  in  mental  and  physical  endurance,  he  Avas 
the  man  to  attain  success.  With  a  heart  all  agloAv  Avith 
divine  love  and  full  of  true  benevolence,  his  activities 
turned  into  a  channel  for  the  recovery  of  the  sinning  and 
the  perishing. 

His  life  of  usefulness,  unsullied  and  bright,  Avas  ex- 
tended to  over  three  score  and  ten  years.    He  lived  only 
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long  enough  to  see  the  virtual  termination  of  the  war  by 
the  capture  of  Richmond.  Just  when  the  transition  of 
the  nation  from  wasting  war  to  welcome  peace  was  being 
celebrated  by  the  glad  tones  of  ringing  bells,  his  spirit 
was  passing  to  the  holier  peace  of  a  better  land  and  to 
the  music  of  heavenly  symphonies.  The  old  warrior, 
victor  in  many  a  spiritual  conflict,  at  the  bidding  of  his 
great  Captain,  laid  aside  his  panoply  and  went  to  receive 
the  recompense  of  sovereign  grace.  Nearly  seven  years* 
have  passed  since  his  mortal  remains  were  consigned  to 
the  dust;  and  yet  we  feel  that  no  apology  is  necessary  for 
recording  some  facts  concerning  one  who  was  known  all 
over  the  country  and  whose  name  is  already  historic. 
Artistic  skill  enables  us  to  present  herewith  a  correct 
likeness  of  him.  The  picture  was  cut  in  wood  from  a 
photograph  by  Trevor  McClurg  taken  from  a  superb 
portrait  by  L.  E.  Delius,  artist. t 

In  Allegheny  Cemetery  a  neat  and  appropriate  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  to  his  memory  on  which  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription: 

*See  footnote,  p.  8. 

fThe  original  of  the  portrait  pubUshed  in  this  Bulletin  is  an 
oil  painting  in  the  possession  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary. 
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REV.  ELISHA  P.  SWIFT,  D.D. 
Bom 

In  Wiliamstown,  Mass.,  August  12,  1792 

Graduated 

At  AVilliams  College,  Mass.,  September  1,  1813 

Licensed  to  Preach 

By  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  X.  J. 

April  24,  1816 

Ordained  an  Evangelist 
In  the  City  of  Boston,  September  3,  1817 

Settled  in  Pittsburgh 

and  Installed  Pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  November,  1819 

Resigned 

Pastoral  Charge  to  Become  Secretary  of 
Missionary  Society  March  1,  1833 

Installed 

Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
Allegheny  City,  October,  1835 

Died 

April  3,  1865 
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President's  Report 

May  7,  1931. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary 

Gentlemen : 

In  behalf  of  the  Facult}^  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  ending  May 
7,  1931. 

Attefidance 

Since  the  last  annual  report  53  new  students  have 
been  admitted  to  the  classes  of  the  Seminary. 

To  the  Junior  Class 

1.  George  P.  Almore,  a  graduate  of  Moody  Bible  In- 
stitute, 1922 

2.  J.  Davis    Barnard,  a  graduate  of    Grove  City  Col- 
lege, A.  B.,  1930 

3.  John  James  Bates,  a  graduate  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College,  A.  B.,  1929 

4.  William  H.    Black,  a    graduate  of   West    Virginia 
University,  A.  B.,  1927 

5.  EdAvin  H.  Cook,  a  student  of  Tennessee  Wesleyan 
College,  1930 

6.  Oliver  Ned  Douds,  a  graduate  of  Geneva  College, 
A.  B.,  1929 

7.  Joseph  M.  Gold,  a  graduate  of  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, B.  S.,  1929 

8.  Lynn  Herbert  Huff,  a  student  of  the  Universit}^  of 
Pittsburgh 

9.  Austin  V.  Hunter,    a  graduate  of  Grove    City  Col- 
lege, A  B.,  1930 

10.     Herbert  L.  Main,  a  graduate  of  Cedarville  College, 
A.  B.,  1930 
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11.  Clarence  T.  Miller,  a  graduate  of  Albright  College, 
A.  B.,  1926 

12.  William  A.    Rosebroiigh,  a    graduate  of    Virginia 
Th.  Seminary  and  College,  A.  B.,  1926 

13.  Lessell  C.  Rucker,  a  student  of  AYest  Virginia  AVes- 
leyan  College 

14.  Robert  L.  Swaim,  a  student  of  Marwille  College 

15.  James  A.  TreAvolla,    a  graduate  of    Johnson  Bible 
College,  A.  B.,  1930 

16.  Ted  Victor    Voorhees,  a  student    of  Xorthwestern 
University 

17.  AV.  Raymond    Williams,  a    graduate  of    Oskaloosa 
College,  A.  B.,  1925 

To  the  Middle  Class 

1.     Cash  Dayton  Kreigh,  a  graduate  of  Hanover  Col- 
lege, A.  B.,  1924  (entered  2d  semester) 

To  the  Senior  Class 

1.  Roy  Curtis  Ehrheart,  a  student  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  1912-14,  and  of  Findlay  College,  1914-18 

2.  James  Enfield  Leaman,  a  graduate  of  Gettysburg 
College,  A.  B.,  1914 

To  the  Graduate  Class 

1.  Stephen  E.  Balogh,  a  graduate  of  Reformed  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  Budapest,  1928 

2.  James  Best,  a   graduate  of    Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  B.  D.,  1910 

3.  B.  F.  Crawford,    a  graduate  of   Boston  University 
School  of  Theology,  S.  T.  B.,  1909 

4.  Charles  S.  Dayton 

5.  William  M.  Douglass,    a  graduate  of    AVestminster 
Theological  Seminary,  S.  T.  B.,  1925 

6.  Reginald  E.  Dozer,  a  graduate  of  Chicago  Lutheran 
Seminary,  B.  D.,  ic^28 
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7.  Robert   F.     Galbreath,   a    graduate   of    Pittsburgh 
Theological  Seminary,  1910 

8.  Oliver   E.   Heil,    a  graduate   of   Gettysburg   Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1930 

9.  Richard  B.  Johnson,  a  graduate  of  Pittsburgh  The- 
ological Seminary,  1922 

10.  Arnold  G.  Lansberry,  a  graduate  of  Gettysburg- 
Theological  Seminary,  1929 

11.  Royal  E.  Lesher,  a  graduate  of  Lutheran  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Mt.  Airy,  1926 

12.  Howard  D.  McCalmont,  a  graduate  of  Pittsburgh 
Theological  Seminary,  Th.  B.,  1929 

13.  Walter  E.  Miesel,  a  graduate  of  Lutheran  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  Capital  University,  1919 

14.  Frank  H.  Miller,  a  graduate  of  Lutheran  Theo- 
of  Reformed  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  B.  D.,  1930 

15.  Bela  Pap,  a  graduate  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  Reformed  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  B.  D.,  1930 

16.  Harry  Moore  Peterson,  a  graduate  of  Westminster 
Theological  Seminary,  Md.,  S.  T.  B.,  1914 

17.  Lammert  Redelfs,  a  graduate  of  the  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary  of  Capital  University,  1919 

18.  Clifford  John  Shumaker,  a  graduate  of  Presby- 
terian Theological  Seminarv,  Chicago,  111.,  B.  D., 
1927 

19.  Wilson  Stitt,  a  graduate  of  Lane  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1900 

20.  Joseph  Clyde  Stuart,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  The- 
ological Seminary,  1920 

21.  William  Weiler,  a  graduate  of  Nast  Theological 
Seminary,  B.  D.,  1902 

22.  Robert  Stewart  Young,  a  graduate  of  Pittsburgh 
Theological  Seminary,  S.  T.  B.,  1896 
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As  Partial  Students 

1.  John  Bartko 

2.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Brethaiier 

3.  Frederick  Sanford  DoAvdy,    a  graduate  of  Eugene 
Bible  University,  B.  S.  L.^,  1926 

4.  Fay  A.    Gardner,  a    student    of  Bethany    College, 
1923-25 

5.  Cecil  Newton  McCandless 

6.  Minnie  F.  Schober  (Miss) 

7.  Elmer  A.  Schultz,  a  graduate  of  Otterbein  College, 
A.  B.,  1924 

8.  James  Stephen  Snoke,  a  graduate   (Education)   of 
Shippensburg  State  Teachers'  College,  B.  Sc,  1930 

9.  Meade  Milton  Snyder,  a  student  of  Groye  City  Col- 
lege, 1907-08 

10.  Sam.  Jones  Taylor,  a  student  of  Talladega  College, 
1904-07 

11.  James  Elvin    Wagner,  a  graduate  of    Upper  Iowa 
University,  A.  B.,  1904 

In  addition,  20   former  students  have   re-entered  the 
Seminary  classes  as  follows : 

Graduate  Students 

1.  AV.  Sproule  Boyd,  a  graduate  of  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  B.  D*.,  1925 

2.  J.  Herbert  Garner,    a  graduate    of  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  S.  T.  B.  and  S.  T.  M.,  1926 

3.  Harry  Alonzo  Gearhart,  a  graduate  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  S.  T.  B.,  1918 

4.  James  R.  Henry,  a  graduate  of  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  S.  T.  B.,  1930 

5.  James  Norman  Hunter,  a  graduate  of  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  S.  T.  B.,  1912 
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6.  Ealph    W.  Kaufman,    a  graduate    of    the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  S.  T.  B.,  1927 

7.  James   Allen   Kestle,   a   graduate   of   the   Western 
Theological  Seminary,  1928 

8.  Christian  Edward  Ludwig,  a  graduate  of  the  West- 
ern Theological  Seminary,  S.  T.  B.,  1906 

9.  William  Calvin  Marquis,    a  graduate  of  the  West- 
ern Theological  Seminary,  1927 

10.  Ealph  K.  Merker,  a  graduate  of  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  S.  T.  B.,  1922,  and  S.  T.  M.,  1923 

11.  Thomas  C.   Pears,  Jr.,    a  graduate   of  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  S.  T.  B.  and  B.  D.,  1910 

12.  William  Howard  Eyall,  a  graduate  of  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  S.  T.  B.,  1930 

13.  William  L.  Schoetfel,    a  graduate  of    the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  S.  T.  B.  and  S.  T.  M.,  1930 

14.  Walter  Scott  Trosh,  a  graduate  of  Boston  Univer- 

sity School  of  Theology,  S.  T.  B.,  1907 

15.  John  Arndt  Yount,  a  graduate  of  the  Western  The- 
ological Seminary,  S.  T.  M.,  1926 

Seniors 

16.  William    Herbert  Hanna,    a    graduate  of    Bethany 
College,  A.  B.,  1892,  A.  M.,  1896 

17.  E.  Whan  Kang,  a  graduate  of  Union  Christian  Col- 
lege, Korea,  1922 

Juniors 

18.  Paul  Eugene  Miller,  a  graduate  of  Geneva  College, 
A.  B.,  1930 

19.  Harrv  L.  Wissinger,  a  graduate  of  Alleghenv  Col- 
lege, A.  B.,  1918 

Partial  Students 

20.  Edwin  Fay  Shumaker,  a  graduate  of  Bridgewater 
College,  A.  B.,  1929  (entered  second  semester) 
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The  attendance  for  the  year  has  been  125,  which  was 
distributed  as  folloAvs:  Fellows,  8;  Graduates,  47;  Sen- 
iors, 22 ;  Middlers,  15 ;  Juniors,  21 ;  Partial  Students,  12. 

Fellow  ships  and  Prizes,  The  S.  S.  Marvin  Memorial 
Fellowship  was  awarded  to  Mr.  M.  Rudolph  Miller,  a 
graduate  of  Yale  University;  the  Seminary  Fellowship 
to  Mr.  J.  C.  Doudna,  a  graduate  of  AVashington  and  Jef- 
ferson College ;  the  Keith  Memorial  Homiletical  Prize  to 
Mr.  C.  S.  Thomas,  a  graduate  of  Gettysburg  College; 
the  John  Watson  Prize  in  N.  T.  Greek  divided  between 
Mr.  Doudna  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Jackson;  the  William  B.  Wat- 
son Prize  in  Hebrew  to  Mr.  John  Edward  Jackson,  a 
graduate  of  Research  University ;  the  Junior  Hebrew 
Prize  to  Mr.  John  James  Bates,  a  graduate  of  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  College;  and  Merit  Prizes  to  Mr, 
George  W.  Kielil,  a  graduate  of  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son College,  and  Mr.  Lufay  Anderson  Sweet,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Elective  Courses.  In  addition  to  the  required  courses 
of  the  Seminary  curriculum,  the  following  elective 
courses  have  been  offered  during  the  year  1930-31,  the 
number  of  students  attending  each  course  being  indi- 
cated : 

Dr.  Kelso;  Isaiah  40-66  (Hebrew),  3 
Comparative  Religion,  10 
Jeremiah  (1st  semester),  10 
Biblical  Apocalyptic  (2d  semester),  15 

Dr.  Breed:    Evangelism,  15 

Dr.  Farmer :    Social  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  29 

Dr.  Vance:  Colossians  and  Ephesians  (1st  semester),  11 
Mark  (1st  semester),  5 
Romans  (2d  semester),  14 
Corinthians  (2d  semester),  3 
New  Testament  Theology,  2  . , 
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Dr.  Culley:   Old  Testament  Introduction,  13 
The  Psalter  (English),  20 
Religion  of  Israel,  18 
Old  Testament  Exegesis  (Course  3),  5 
Hebrew  Sight  Reading,  4 

Dr.  Mackenzie:     Christian  Ethics,  29 
Philosophy  of  Religion,  31 

The  figurative  language  of  Scripture  as  a  source  of 
theology,  19 

Dr.  Slosser:    Church  Unity  Seminar,  27 
History  of  Christian  Education,  4 
History  of  Christian  Thought,  6 
History  of  Reformed  Churches,  1 
Special  Research  Theses,  1 

Dr.  Moses :    Oral  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  8 

Platform  Delivery,  4 
Miss  Carrier :    Religious  Education,  22 

Faculty.  The  members  of  the  faculty  have  been  at 
their  posts  continuously  during  the  year  without  any  in- 
terruption from  illness.  The  required  course  in  Reli- 
gious Education  has  been  conducted  by  Miss  Blanche 
Carrier,  acting  head  of  the  Department  of  Religious 
Education  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  The  classes 
in  Speech  Expression  have  been  conducted  by  Professor 
Elbert  R.  Moses. 

AVhen  Dr.  I).  E.  McGill,  of  Pittsburgh-Xenia  Theo- 
logical Seminary  was  suddenly  disabled  by  an  accidental 
fall.  Dr.  Slosser  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  some  of  the 
classes  in  Church  History  in  that  institution. 

By  the  appointment  of  the  Board,  Rev.  Gerrit  La- 
botz,  a  graduate  and  fellow  of  the  Seminary,  acted  as 
teaching  fellow  and  conducted  two  special  classes  for 
those  deficient  in  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  enrollment  in 
these  classes  was  as  follows :  Elementary  Greek,  5 ;  Be- 
ginners'  Hebrew,  1.  His  work  in  these  classes  was  en- 
tirely satisfactory. 
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Lectures.  The  lecture  at  the  opening  exercises  of 
the  Seminary  was  delivered  by  Professor  Farmer,  on  the 
subject,  ''The  Ministry  of  Reconciliation." 

Rev.  John  Stuart  Conning,  D.  D.,  delivered  a  course 
of  five  lectures  on  "The  Jew  in  the  Modern  World." 

Our  students  attended  a  course  of  four  lectures  in 
Pittsburgh-Xenia  Seminary  delivered  by  the  Rev.  W.  P. 
Paterson,  D.  D.,  on  the  "Principles  of  Christian 
Ethics,"  including  lectures  on  "Marriage  and  Divorce," 
"Socialism,"  and  "War." 

The  following  special  lectures  were  given  in  the 
Seminary  Chapel: 

The  Rev.  Albert  J.  Alexander,  D.  D. 

"India" 
The  Rev.  David  Riddle  Breed,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

"The  Staple  Sermon" 

"Public  Worship" 
The  Rev.  George  William  Brown, 

"American  Bible  Society"   (Illustrated) 
The  Rev.  Matias  Cuadra 

"The  Philippines" 
The  Rev.  Buell  G.  Gallagher 

"The  Interseminary  Movements" 
The  Rev.  William  C.  Johnston,  D.  D. 

"Africa's  Macedonian  Call" 
The  Rev.  Hugh  T.  Kerr,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

"The  Place  of  the  Church  in  Modern  Life" 
The  Rev.  Melvin  Grove  Kyle,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

(2  lectures  delivered  in  Pittsburgh-Xenia  Semi- 
nary) 

"Excavations  at  Tell  Beit  Mirsim,  the  Ancient 
Kirjathsepher" 
The  Rev.  Edmund  D.  Lucas,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D. 

"General    Significance    of    Situation    in    India 
with  Special  Reference  to  Religion" 
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The  Rev.  Kinley  McMillan,  D.  D. 

^' Early  Church  History"  (Illnstrated) 
The  Eev.  Harry  P.  Midkiff 

''The  Gospel  in  Brazil" 
The  Rev.  George  H.  Redden 

''The  Lnmberjacks  of  Central  Oregon" 
The  Rev.  Wm.  0.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

"The  Enlarging  Conception  of  God" 
The  Rev.  Herman  C.  AVeber,  D.  D. 

"Motivation  of  the  Every  Member  Canvass" 

Conferences, 

(1)  The  Conference  for  Ministers.  The  Confer- 
ence for  Ministers  was  held  during  the  first  week  of 
March  (March  2-6).     There  was  three  courses  offered: 

I.  The  Church's  Present  Program  and  Privilege  in  the 
Perspective  of  History : 

1.  The  Darkest  Hours  in  Christian  History 

2.  The  Church  and  Education  in  the  Past 

3.  Whither  in  Christian  Education? 

4.  History's  Help  for  the  Present  Hour 

5.  Periods  of  Christian  Awakening  in  American 
History 

II.  The   Vital   Problems  of   India   and  the    Growth   of 
Christianity : 

1.  Historical  Resume — especially  of  the  past  fifty 
years 

2.  The  Nature  and  Extent  of  India's  Vital  Prob- 
lems 

3.  Gandhi,  Tagore    and  other    outstanding  leaders 

4.  The  Church  —  Character  and  Composition  — 
Church  Union  —  Church  and  Missions  —  The 
Spiritual  Life 
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5.  Christ — His  Influence    on  Indian    Thought  and 
National  Life 

6.  Tendencies — Policies — Conclusions 

HI.     The  Minister  in  His  Day  and  Generation : 

1.  The  Preacher  in  Educational  Preparation 

2.  The  Preacher  in  the  AVorld  as  an  Ambassador 

3.  The  Preacher  in  His  Loyalties  to  the  Church 

4.  The  Preacher  in  the  Field  of  Apologetics 

5.  The  Preacher  in  the  Field  of  Ethics 

The  total  enrollment  for  this  Conference  Avas  78, 
representing  ten  different  evangelical  communions,  a 
gratifying  numher  when  we  remember  that  this  Confer 
ence  is  devoted  to  serious  discussion  of  important  ques 
tions.  At  the  last  session  a  resolution  of  thanks  and 
appreciation  was  passed  by  the  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence. 

Student  Activities.  During  the  past  year  a  fine 
spirit  of  co-operation  between  the  student  body  and  fac- 
ulty prevailed,  and  under  the  leadership  of  the  Senior 
Class  the  Student  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  conducted  its  activi- 
ties in  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  with  efficiency.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  account  of  the  various  activities  of  the 
student  bodv  as  presented  bv  their  president,  Raymond 
D.  Walter. 

^'Throughout  the  entire  year  the  student-body 
has  manifested  a  splendid  spirit  of  co-operation  and 
fellowship.  This  has  been  particularly  evidenced  by 
the  hearty  support  given  the  various  committees  in 
.  the  work  which  they  attempted  to  do.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  the  devotional  committee  made  a 
commendable  innovation.  It  felt  that  a  few  minutes 
at  the  close  of  the  evening  meal  might  well  be  set 
apart  as  a  devotional  period.  This  Avas  successfully 
carried  on  through  the  year.  The  students  took 
turns    at  leading,    each  one    reading    a  portion    of 
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Scripture,  making  a  brief  talk,  and  offering  prayer, 
as  his  turn  came.  Aside  from  this,  the  usual  prayer 
groups  were  fostered  among  the  students,  and 
special  attention  was  given  to  seeing  that  new  men 
Avere  given  the  opportunity  of  becoming  a  part  of 
some  group.  The  regular  Thursday  evening  meet- 
ings were  especially  well  attended  this  year.  All  of 
the  faculty  were  at  various  times  leaders  of  these 
meetings.  Thus  they  met  the  students  in  their  group 
life  and  the  benefits  were  always  found  to  be  mutu- 
ally helpful.  In  addition  to  the  faculty,  many  promi- 
nent ministers  of  the  city  were  invited  to  speak. 
Each  time  they  were  well  received,  and  the  students 
were  always  inspired  by  their  messages. 

^' Under  the  direction  of  the  social  committee 
various  good  times  Avere  had  among  the  students. 
The  opening  banquet  of  the  year  Avas  attended  by 
about  a  hundred  people.  At  each  special  season  so- 
cials AA^ere  held — Christmas,  Valentine,  and  last  but 
not  least,  the  social  under  the  sole  direction  of  the 
Juniors.  These  various  functions  give  the  students 
an  opportunity  to  display  this  inventiveness,  and 
afford  general  enjoyment  to  all. 

'^Although  the  students  are  doing  mental  AA^ork 
that  takes  the  large  part  of  their  time,  they  never- 
theless realize  the  necessity  of  keeping  their  bodies 
healthy.  There  is  basketball  for  those  Avho  like  it, 
volley  ball  for  the  ones  who  may  prefer  that.  Three 
class  teams  are  maintained,  and  from  these  the 
varsity  is  recruited.  Various  church  teams  through- 
out the  city  are  played.  This  provides  a  contact 
AA^hich  the  seminary  men  feel  is  invaluable.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  stress  of  conflict  is  the  test  of  Christian 
virtues.  The  basketball  team  made  a  splendid  record 
this  year,  Avinning  just  five  times  as  many  games  as 
last  year.  This  is  to  say,  out  of  ten  games  played, 
it  won  five. 
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^' Aside  from  all  of  this  fine  fellowship  in  our 
own  school,  the  students  have  kept  in  close  touch 
Avith  outside  needs  and  activities.  A  gospel  team 
has  been  kept  in  constant  service.  It  is  composed 
of  men  who  voluntarily  go  out  Avhere  churches  and 
ministers  are  wanting  help  in  putting  on  special 
services.  As  a  part  of  this  team,  the  seminary  quar- 
tet has  furnished  music  wherever  desired.  Aside 
from  these  contacts,  the  students  have  been  alert  to 
conferences.  They  have  been  represented  at  De- 
troit, Johnstown,  Clarion,  Madison  (New  Jersey). 
This  last  named  one  was  the  Interseminary  Confer- 
ence, at  which  they  had  ten  representatives — which 
was  one  of  the  two  largest  delegations  from  some 
twenty-three  different  seminaries." 

The  annual  offering  for  missions  totaled  $174.91 
and  was  sent  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  for  the 
support  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  Northern 
India.  The  students  also  have  on  several  occasions 
raised  money  for  relief  in  communities  Avhere  a  student 
has  been  conducting  a  mission  or  preaching. 

General  Secretary.  The  Board  of  Directors  Avill 
understand  that  Dr.  Chalfant  has  met  with  imusual  dif- 
ficulties during  the  past  twelve  months  owing  to  the 
financial  depression  which  has  the  country  in  its  grip, 
but  he  has  carried  on  his  work  with  perseverance,  and, 
considering  the  circumstances,  the  results  are  gratify- 
ing. Dr.  Chalfant  has  furnished  the  following  statement 
of  his  activities  during  the  past  year  and  the  results  of 
his  work  in  contributions. 

Personal :  Form  letters  4446 ;  individual  letters, 
563 ;  articles  for  press  and  pulpit,  23 ;  days  on  the 
job,  309;  addresses  and  sermons,  104;  meetings  at- 
tended, 264;  calls  upon  prospects,  605;  conferences 
with  pastors,  204 ;  with  sessions,  3 ;  with  prospective 
students,  58. 
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Financial:  Cash  (individuals)     Pledges 

Expense  fund $  8,761.00        $345.00 

Endowment    fund   6,887.00 

Building    fund   100.00 

Scholarship  fund  187.00 

Library  fund    11.00 


$15,946.00 
Churches 5,509.53 


Total  for  year  $21,455.53 

Comparison:  For  year  1929   $12,689.15 

For  year  1930  18,076.50 

For  year  1931 21,455.53 

Library.  From  the  detailed  report  of  the  Librarian 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  a  report  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  full  in  the  Seminary  Bulletin,  the  following  ex- 
tract, dealing  with  the  operation  of  the  Library,  will  be 
interesting  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

"During  the  3^ear  the  use  of  our  files  has  been 
very  heav}^  by  those  engaged  in  investigation. 

"The  number  of  volumes  loaned  to  ministers, 
students  and  outside  borrowers  is  7,315.  This  is  an 
increase  of  88  over  the  record  of  the  previous  year. 
Of  the  total  circulation  given  in  the  figures  above, 
214  books  were  circulated  by  mail. 

"Lists  of  books  have  been  placed  on  Bulletin 
Boards  as  a  means  of  acquainting  borrowers  with 
the  recent  additions.  Through  the  kindness  of  the 
editor.  Dr.  Slosser,  lists  of  new  books  have  been 
published  in  the  Western  Echo." 

The  Centennial  of  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary 
Society.  The  Seminary  is  deeply  interested  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Centennial  of  the  founding  of  the  Western 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  which  culminates  at  the 
meeting  of  the  coming  General  Assembly.   The  first  sug- 
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gestion  of  this  celebration  came  from  the  alumni  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  and  this  body  appointed 
a  committee  of  five  to  arrange  for  the  celebration.  Later 
the  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh  appointed  a  committee  of 
five — three  ministers  and  two  elders.  The  membership 
of  the  former  committee  was : 

Rev.  James  A.  Kelso,  Chairman;  Rev.  Thomas  C. 
Pears,  Rev.  Charles  C.  Cribbs,  Rev.  Hugh  T.  Kerr,  and 
Rev.  George  Taylor,  Jr.,  and  of  the  latter:  Rev.  Stuart 
Nye  Hutchison,  Rev.  Selby  F.  Vance,  Rev.  William  0. 
Yates,  Rev.  Robert  F.  Galbreath,  Rev.  Clarence  E. 
Macartney,  Rev.  AYilliam  L.  McEwan,  Mr.  Harmar  D. 
Denny,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Ralph  W.  Harbison. 

These  committees  were  further  enlarged  by  an  ad- 
visory committee  rej^resenting  the  Women's  societies, 
and  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  granted  the  Rev. 
AVilliam  C.  Johnston,  D.  D.,  a  leave  of  absence  from  the 
work  in  West  Africa  to  serve  as  secretary  of  these  com- 
mittees. Plans  have  been  matured  for  this  celebration 
as  follows :  most  of  the  Presbyteries  which  constituted 
the  old  Synod  of  Pittsburgh,  the  founder  of  the  Western 
Foreign  Missionary  Societ}',  have  set  apart  May  17th 
for  the  preaching  of  historical  sermons  and  May  24th 
for  a  thankoffering.  The  aim  of  the  committee  has  been 
to  raise  a  memorial  fund  of  $150,000,  seventy-five  thou- 
sand for  a  missionary  apartment  in  connection  with  the 
Seminary,  and  seventy-five  to  be  used  for  memorials  on 
the  fields  first  occupied,  namely.  West  Africa  and  North- 
ern India.  The  acute  business  depression  is  making  the 
raising  of  this  fund  extremely  difficult,  but  the  churches 
have  generally  responded  to  the  main  idea  of  the  cele- 
bration, the  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life  and  the  conse- 
cration of  young  men  and  women  to  the  ministry  and 
missionary  enterprise.  The  Seminary  is  interested  in 
this  centennial  celebration  because  many  of  the  early 
missionaries  of  our  Church,  sent  out  under  the  auspices 
of  this  Society,   were  graduates  of   the  Seminarv^     The 
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President  of  the  Seminary  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  celebration,  and  has  given  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
and  effort  to  this  work  during  the  past  six  months. 

Recommendations.  The  faculty  of  the  Seminary 
submit  the  following  recommendations,  in  which  the 
members  of  the  Examining  Committee  concur : 

(1)  That  the  following  members  of  the  Senior  Class 
be  awarded  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sacred 
Theology : 

1.  Kenneth  Logan  Barnes 

2.  Charles  Clair  Berryhill 

3.  Marshall  Denny  Berryhill 

4.  Dalton  William  Davis 

5.  John  Charles  Doudna 

6.  Robert  K.  Fogal 

7.  John  Edward  Jackson 

8.  Chai  Choon  Kim 

9.  James  Enfield  Leaman 

10.  M.  Rudolph  Miller 

11.  Demeter  Stoyanoff 

12.  Wm.  Thomas  Swaim,  Jr. 

13.  Cornelius  Sexton  Thomas 

14.  Harold  Randolph  Tolliver 

15.  Arthur  C.  Walter 

16.  Raymond  David  Walter 

17.  Lewis  Alfred  Westphal 

(2)  That  the  following  members  of  the  Senior  and 
Graduate  Classes  be  awarded  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Sacred  Theology: 

1.  Edward  Clair  Good 

2.  Ross  Milton  Haverfield 

3.  Linus  Johnson 

4.  Bela  Pap 

5.  William  T.  Swaim,  Jr.  (of  the  Senior  Class) 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

James  A.  Kelso,  President. 
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The  Librarian's  Report 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary 

Gentlemen : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  re- 
lating to  the  work  of  the  Library  for  the  year  April  1, 
1930,  to  March  31,  1931. 

By  purchase  and  by  gift  many  interesting  books 
have  been  added  to  the  Library  during  the  year.  Recent 
accessions  number  523  volumes.  This  brings  the  total 
number  of  books  on  the  shelves  to  45,523  volumes,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Warrington  Collection.  The  cataloguing  of 
the  new  books  required  the  typing  of  866  cards. 

Our  pamphlet  collection  has  been  increased  by  the 
addition  of  215  pamphlets  and  180  catalogue  cards.  The 
1,635  pamphlets  now  in  the  Library  comprise  a  file  of 
1,486  typed  catalogue  cards. 

For  the  gifts  of  books  we  make  grateful  acknowl- 
edgement to  the  following  donors : 

The  family  of  the  late  Dr.  William  F.  Silveus 

Mrs.  James  A.  Kelso 

Jessie  Wiseman  Gibbs 

Eevell  Publishing  Compan}^ 

R.  B.  Smith  Publishing  Company 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Christian  Education 

The  Rev.  Stanley  A.  Hunter,  D.  D. 

Mrs.  Stella  H.  Alexander 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 

Mrs.  ilary  E.  Martin 

Miss  Blanche  Carrier 

The  Rev.  Selby  F.  Vance,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Edwards,  D.  D. 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

Rabbi  David  Philipson 

The  Rev.  Donald  Mackenzie,  D.  D. 
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The  magazine  collection  has  been  brought  np  to  date 
by  the  addition  of  243  bound  volumes  of  periodicals. 

In  addition  to  the  binding  of  the  magazines,  109 
volumes  of  books  were  rebound.  Magazines  have  been 
bound  in  library  buckram,  while  most  of  the  rebinding 
of  books  has  been  done  in  duPont  f  abrikoid.  In  addition 
to  the  above  care  given  the  books,  the  librarians  have 
mended  148  volumes. 

During  the  year  the  use  of  our  files  has  been  very 
heavy  by  those  engaged  in  investigation. 

The  number  of  volumes  loaned  to  ministers,  stu- 
dents, and  outside  borrowers  is  7,315.  This  is  an  increase 
of  88  over  the  record  of  the  previous  year.  Of  the  total 
circulation  given  in  the  figures  above,  214  books  w^ere 
circulated  by  mail. 

Lists  of  books  have  been  placed  on  bulletin  boards 
as  a  means  of  acquainting  borrowers  with  the  recent 
additions.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  editor.  Dr. 
Slosser,  lists  of  the  new  books  have  been  published  in 
the  Western  Echo. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  mail  259  overdue  postals  to 
delinquent  borrowers  of  books. 

Very  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  list  of  cur- 
rent magazine  subscriptions  for  the  year.  Subscriptions 
have  been  made  for  93  magazines  and  papers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Agnes  D.  MacDonald,  Librarian. 
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The  Treasurer's  Report 

Treasurer's  Condensed  Financial  Report  for  year  ended 
March  31,  1931 

IXCOME    RECEIPTS 

Income  from  Investments   $  47,732.29 

Income  from  Room  Rents   5,510.01] 

Income  from  House  Rents   4,574.73 

Contributions  by  Individuals .  9,152.00 

Contributions  from  Churches    5,734.53 

Daily  Balance  Interest  Received    1,046.42 

Miscellaneous 6,789.02 

$  80,539.05 

INCOME  DISBURSEMENTS 

Salaries  paid   $  50,604.85 

Interest  paid  on  Annuity  Bonds  1,065.83 

Insurance,  Commissions,  and  AVater  Rents 

paid 1,480.36 

Countv  Taxes  1930  paid  473.81 

City  Taxes  1931  paid   2,141.95 

Office  Expenses  and  Janitors'  Supplies  .  .  .  2,312.07 
Lilirary    Expenses    (not    including    Lilu'a- 

rian's  Salarv) 2,119.54 

Light  and  Fuel  ^ 5,230.53 

Scholarships  paid   10,426.48 

Laundry  Expense   238.70 

Expended  for  Lectures 681.00 

Expended  for  Sundry  Equipment  and  Re- 
pairs    2,679.04 

Other  Miscellaneous  Expenses    2,097.30 

Professors'  Annuities  paid   3,589.75 

Pensions  paid    3,000.00 

Advertising 1,051.38 

Printing 2,551.60 
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Accrued  Interest   paid  on    Securities  Pur- 
chased    231,97 

House  Rent,  1212  Western  Ave.,  paid  ....  1,500.00 

House  Rent,  822  Douglas  Way,  paid 286.00 

Student's  Loan  Fund  paid 50.00 

$  93,812.16 


ASSETS 

Land,  Buildings,  and  Equipment  $    563,831.43 

Investments 885,948.02 

Ground  Rent  (6%  basis) 35,000.00 

Cash 13,015.93 


$1,497,795,38 


LIABILITIES 


Capital  Funds   $1,512,989.86 

Deficit  from  Income  Accounts 15,194.48 

$1,497,795,38 
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—OF  THE— 


Western  Theological  Seminary 

No  Library  of  a  graduate  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  is  complete 
without  the  Biographical  Catalogue  of  the  Seminary,  published  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  the  Centennial  in  1927.  Sign  and  mail  the  blank 
below. 


Acceptance  Blank  for  (he  Biographical  Catalogue  of  the  W.  T.  S. 

Re7.  James  A.  Kelso,  Ph.  D.,  D.D., 

Pres.  Western  Theological  Seminary, 

731  Ridge  Ave.,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir  :- 

Kindly  send  me  by  return  mail  a  copy  of   the  Biographical    Catalogue 
for  which  I  am  enclosing  $2.00. 

Signed 

Address 

Date - • - 


Subscription  Blank  for  the  Bulletin  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary. 

Rev.  James  a.  Kelso,    Ph.  D.,  D.D., 

Pres.  Western  Theological  Seminary, 

731  Ridge  Ave.,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: — 

Enclosed  find  75  cents  for  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  commencing  October,  1931. 


Name^ 


Address- 


Annuity  Gold  Bonds 


OF  THE: 


Western  Theological  Seminary 

The  Trustees  of  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary  ofcer  for  sale  annuity  bonds  in  de- 
nominations of  $100,  $500,  and  $1,000.  These 
bonds  combine  the  features  of  absolute  secu- 
rity with  that  of  a  gift  to  theological  education. 

Higher  rate  of  interest  than  savings  banks 
and  municipal  bonds. 

Pay  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  annuitant. 

These  bonds  are  secured  by  assets  of  the 
institution  ^oaounting  to  one  million  dollars. 

Income  from  the  bonds  up  to  $200  per 
annum  free  from  Pennsylvania  state  tax. 

Write  for  information  to 

PRESIDENT  JAMES  A.  KELSO. 

731  Ridge  Ave.v  N.  S., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Comparison  of  Returns  on  $1000 
Investment  at  S% 

(Annuitant  iram  70  to  75  years  e!  age) 

SAVINGS  BANK  ANNUITY  BOND 

$1000.  ....  .Income  $40.00  $1000-  -  . .     Income  $80.00 

State  Tax   .......         4.00  No  State  Tax  ....  ■ 

Net  Income.  .  .  =  •  $36.00  Net  Income.  ...  $80.00 
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